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regarding  it ;  banquet ;  speeches  of  the  two  Emperors.  Characteristics  of 
the  Emperor  Frans  Josef;  conversation  with  him;  bis  views  of  American 
questions;  prospects  of  his  Empire.  VLtlt  from  tbe  Qerman-America-a 
Kriegtrverein.  Outbrealc  of  the  revolution  in  China;  American  policy; 
commendation  of  It  from  foreign  source;  my  duties  relating  to  it.  Fourth 
of  July  speech  at  LeipaCc  in  19O0,  Visit  to  America ;  torrid  heat  at  Wsahlng- 
ton;  new  revelation  of  President  MeKinley's  qualities;  his  discussion  of 
public  affairs.  Two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  PnisslAn  kingdom ;  cele- 
bration ;  my  oflicial  speech ;  religious  oeremoniea ;  gala  opera ;  remark  upon 
it  by  the  French  ambassador.  A  personal  berttvement.  VacAtion  studies 
on  Fra  Paolo  Sarpl.  Death  of  the  Empreu  Frederick;  her  kindness  to  me 
and  mine ;  conversations ;  her  reminiscences  of  Queen  Victoria's  relation  s  to 
American  affairs ;  her  funeral 181 


Chapter  XLIU.    Closing  Years  of  My  Embassy. 

Berlin,  Yale,  Oxford,  and  St.  Andrews — 1901-1903 

ABoassination  of  President  McKinley;  its  effect  on  German  feeling.  My 
p«eiiliar  relations  with  thi>  Chinese  minister  at  Berlin  ;  oar  diacnsstons;  my 
advice  to  China  through  hira  ;  visits  from  and  to  Prince  Chun,  on  his  expia- 
tory errand.  Visit  to  Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie  at  SItibo  Castle ;  evidences  of 
kindly  British  feeling  regarding  the  death  of  President  McKinley  seen  during 
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thli  English  and  Scotch  joumej ;  life  at  Sklbo.  Amerlcs  reviidted ;  Bloen- 
tenary  at  Tale.  Am  eboBen  to  hoiDorary  memberahip  in  the  Royal  Acadnny 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Interview  with  the  Emperor  on  mv  return  from 
America  ;  characteristiea  of  his  converaation  ;  his  request  to  President  Roose- 
velt on  New  Tear's  day,  1902.  Emperor's  dinner  to  the  American  Embaasy ; 
departure  of  Prince  Henry  for  the  United  Statea;  the  Emperor's  remarks 
upon  the  purpofte  of  it.  The  American  "  open  door  "  policy ;  my  duties  regard- 
ing it.  Duties  regarding  St.  Louis  Exposition ;  diflBculttes.  Short  vacation  in 
Italy  ;  my  sixth  visit  to  Venice  and  new  researches  regarding  Father  Paul ; 
Dr.  Alexander  Robertson.  Return  to  Berlin ;  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam.  Am  pr<^*«ented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  tVown  Prin- 
cessof  Saxony;  hercharmingmaniier  and  later  escapade,  Work  with  President 
Oilman  in  behalf  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  for  Research,  at  Washlni^on. 
Death  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony  ;  attendance,  under  instructlDns,  at  his  fu- 
neral; impressive  ceremonial,  and  long  sermon.  The  new  King;  impres- 
sSoD  made  by  his  conversation.  Tlie  Dllas«»ldorf  ExpoKition.  Attendtinco  as 
representative  of  Tale  at  the  Bodleian  Tercentenary  at  Oxford  ;  reception  of 
D.CL.  degree;  peculiar  feature  of  It;  banquet  in  Christ  Church  Hall; 
failnre  of  my  speech.  Visit  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  Mr.  Carnegie's 
Bectoral  address  ;  curious  but  vain  attempts  by  audience  to  throw  him  off  hia 
guard ;  bis  skill  In  dealing  with  them ;  reception  of  LL.  D.  degree.  Mj  seven- 
tieth birthday;  kindness  of  friends  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere;  letters  from 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chancellor  von  BUlow. 
My  resignation  at  thb  time  in  accordance  with  resolution  made  years  h«fore. 
Final  reception  by  the  Emperor.  Farewell  celebration  with  the  American 
Colony  and  departure.  Stay  at  Alassio ;  visits  to  Elba  and  Corsica;  relfcs  of 
Napoleon  :  curious  monument  of  the  vendetta  between  the  Poaio  dl  Borgo 
and  Bonaparte  families 107 


Chapteb  XLIV.    My  Recollections  of  William  II  — 
1879-1903 

My  first  knowledge  of  bim  ;  his  speech  as  a  student  at  DtLsseldorf :  talk  with 
his  father  and  mother  regarding  it.  His  appearance  at  court ;  characteristics. 
His  wedding  and  my  first  conversation  with  him.  Opinion  regarding  hbn  in 
Berlin.  Growlh  of  opiniom,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  in  America.  His 
dismiaaal  of  Bismarck  ;  effect  on  public  opinion  and  on  my  own  view.  Elifect 
of  some  of  his  speecbes.  The  *'  CaUgula "  pamphlet.  Suudry  epigrams.  Con- 
versation at  my  first  interview  with  bim  as  Ambassador.  His  qualltie.1  as  a 
conversationist  Hia  artistio  gifts ;  his  love  of  music ;  his  dealings  with  dra- 
matic art.  Position  of  the  theater  in  Germany.  Hb  interest  in  arcbfeologl- 
cal  investigation  ;  in  education  ;  in  city  improvemenls  ;  in  improvements 
throughout  the  Empire  ;  sundry  talks  with  liim  on  these  subiecta.  His  feel- 
isg  for  literature;  extent  of  bis  reading;  testimony  of  those  nearest  him. 
His  freedom  from  fndj;.  His  gifts  as  a  statesman  ;  his  public  and  private  dis- 
cusslonB  of  state  and  tntemstion&l  questions;  bla  thoroughness  in  dealing 
with  army  and  navy  questions;  hU  interest  in  various  navies.  His  broader 
work ;  his  ability  In  selecting  men  and  hia  strt'Ugth  in  standing  by  them ; 
his  relation  to  tho  legislative  bodies ;  bis  acq,uaintance  with  men  and  things 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  outside  the  Empire.  His  devotion  to  work. 
His  clearuetiH  of  vision  in  international  questions  as  shown  in  sundry  con- 
versations ;  union  of  breadth  and  minuteness  in  his  views ;  his  large  ac- 
qumintanee  with  men.  His  independence  of  thought ;  his  view  of  the  Jfaitis 
catastrophe.    Hia  Impulsiveness ;  good  sense  beneath  it ;  results  of  some  mip- 
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posed  exceptloiifl.  Bis  abilitir  m  a  speaker;  cbaractorlstlea.  His  relif^ous 
views  ;  comparison  of  them  with  those  of  Fredeiiok  the  Great  and  Frederick 
WllliAm  I ;  Ilia  peeiiliar  "breadth  of  view  shown  in  the  DeUtzsch  affair;  also  in 
bis  dealings  vdtfa  bis  Roman  Catholic  subjects ;  treatment  of  the  Strosburg 
and  Met]!  Bishopric  questions ;  hia  skill  shown  in  the  Jerusalem  church  matter. 
Bis  theory  of  monarchy  ;  peculiar  reasons  for  it ;  sundry  criticisms  of  him  in 
this  respect.  Feeling  of  the  Gemvan  people  regurdi tig  attacks  on  the  monarch. 
The  whole  subject  as  viewed  from  the  American  Democratic  standpoint; 
Thomas  Jefferson's  letter  to  John  Adams.  The  Emperor's  feeling  toward 
Parliamentary  government;  strength  he  has  given  it  by  sundry  appoint- 
ments. Ria  alleged  violations  of  the  German  Constitution  ;  doubts  regard- 
inK  tbem.  His  alleged  hostility  to  the  United  States  during  the  Spanish  War 
and  at  other  times ;  facts  regarding  this  charge.  Sundry  other  charges 
against  him ;  his  dealings  with  the  Venezuela  question  ;  excellent  reasons  for 
it.  His  feeling  toward  the  United  States.  Summary  of  hia  position  In  con- 
temporary history , 218 

Chapter  XLV.  As  President  op  the  Ameeican  Dele- 
gation AT  THE  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  :  I  — 
1899 

Proposal  of  a  Conference  by  Nicholas  H.  Beasona  why  the  Netherlands  were 
preferred  to  Switzerland  as  its  place  of  meeting.  General  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  Emperor's  propoaaL  My  own  skepticism.  Resultant  feeling  re- 
garding the  Conference.  My  acceptance  of  the  nominatioa  to  it.  Condition 
of  things  on  our  arrival  at  The  Bagoe.  First  meeting  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation. Am  ehooen  !ta  president.  General  character  of  our  InstnictionB 
from  Waahington.  American  plan  of  arbltraUon.  Preliminary  meetings  of 
delegates.  The  opening  session.  The  "  House  in  the  Wood";  its  remarka- 
ble  characteristics.  Prooaedlngs.  General  skepticism  at  first.  Baron  de 
Staal  as  PreaJdent  of  the  Conference.  Count  Nigra.  Lord  Paunoefote  and 
others.  Public  spirit  of  the  Dutch  Government.  Growth  of  hope  as  to  a 
good  result.  Difficulties  as  to  dSsarmameot.  The  peace  lobby.  Queer  letters 
and  cranklsh  propoetaU.  Better  ideas.  M.  de  Bloch  and  his  views.  Count 
Welaersheimb  and  others.  Organisation  of  the  Conference.  First  decision 
regarding  the  publication  of  our  proceedings.  Rumors.  Attitude  of  Count 
MUnster.  President  of  the  German  Delegation.  Attitude  of  Russia  and 
sundry  other  powers  regarding  the  American  proposal  for  exempting  private 
property  from  seizure  on  tbe  high  seas.  New  Instructions  sought  by  us  from 
Washington.  First  presentation  of  the  PresideDt!^  of  Delegations  to  tbe 
Queen;  her  conversatioa.  My  talk  with  the  British  Admiral,  Sir  John 
Fisher,    Real  and  imaginary  interviews  published  tu  sundry  European  papers  250 

Chaptee  XL VI.  As  President  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation AT  THE  Peace  Confeeence  op  The  Hague:  II 
—1899 

Apparent  wavering  of  Bossla  regarding  an  arbitration  scheme.  Connt  Mtin- 
■ter's  view  of  the  Russian  proposals.  Social  gatherings.  Infiux  of  people 
with  notions,  nostrums,  and  whimsies.  First  ueetlDg  of  the  great  com- 
mittee on  arbitration.  Presentation  of  tbe  Russian  plan ;  Us  serious  defects. 
Snecesaful  effort  of  Sir  Julian  Paonoefotc  to  provide  for  a  proper  court.  Ex- 
cellent spirit  shown  by  tbe  Russian  delegates.  Final  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can project  for  an  arbitration  plan.  Festival  given  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Burgomaster  and  City  Council  of  The  Hague.    I  revisit  Delft  after  an  ab- 
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f8enc«  of  thirty  years  ;  de«p  Impression  made  tipon  me  by  the  tombs  of 
William  the  Silent  and  Ctrotius.  Amalgamation  of  t.ht»  Rusaian,  British, 
and  Amorloan  plans  for  arbitration.  A  day  in  Loudon.  Henry  Irving  in 
Sardou'fl  "Robespierre";  good  and  evil  characteriatics  of  the  piece,  its  un- 
historiea]  features.  Return  to  The  Hague.  The  American  plan  of  "  Special 
MediatioQ "  and  "Seconding  Powers"  favoraOly  received  by  tlie  Conference. 
Characterisdctt  of  the  amalKamat^d  plan  for  the  Arbitration  Tribunal ;  ita  re- 
aultfl.  Vialt  from  Count  MUn8t«r;  interealing  stories  of  his  life  as  Ambaaaa- 
dor  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  young  German  tavant  reacued  from  Siberia; 
Milnster'a  quarrel  with  Gortchakoff;  his  quotation  from  the  old  Grand  Duke 
MiohaeL  Questions  in  the  Conference  regarding  asphyxiating  liombs,  etc. 
Attitude  of  the  American  deiegatcjt.  Question  of  the  exemption  of  private 
property  from  seiaure  at  sea ;  difficulty  in  getting  it  before  the  Conference ; 
eameHt  support  given  ua  by  the  Netherlands  and  other  govemmeota.  Talk 
with  the  leading  Netherlands  Delegate,  Van  Kamebeek.  Reasons  why  South 
America  was  not  represented  In  the  Conference.  Line  of  cleavage  between 
political  parties  in  the  Netherlands.  Pears  of  President  McKinley  regarding 
our  special  mediation  proposal.  Continuance  of  hortatory  letters  and  crauic- 
isb  propoftaLs.  Dis<<UH!«ion  between  American  and  Russian  delegates  on  a 
fusion  of  rarioiis  arbitration  plana.  DifflrulUes  discovered  in  our  own; 
alteration  vu  them  obtained  from  the  State  Department.  Support  i;iven  by 
Germany  to  the  American  view  regarding  the  exemption  of  private  property 
on  the  bigh  seas 269 

Chapter  XLVII.    As  Phesident  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation AT  the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  :  III 

—  1899 

FestivBl  given  to  the  Conference  by  the  city  of  Haarlem.  Difflcuities  encoun- 
tered by  tile  American  proposal  for  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea. 
Question  as  to  what  contraband  of  war  really  in  in  these  days.  Encouraging 
meeting  of  the  great  committee  on  arbitration  and  mediatiou.  Propoa*!  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  American  petegatiou  lav  a  wreath  of  silver 
and  gold  upon  the  tomb  of  Grotiua  at  Detfl^  Discusaion  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  Rules.  Great  social  function  at  the  house  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter ;  John  Bull's  wise  policy  in  sustaining  the  induence  of  hiu  Embassies  and 
Legations  ,  its  happy  results  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  Work  on 
the  arbitration  plans  progressing.  Discouragement.  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  some  minor  powers  seem  suddenly  averse  to  arbitration.  De- 
termination of  other  powers  to  go  on  despite  this.  Relaxation  of  the  rule  of 
secrecy  re>r»rding  our  proc©p<Hngfi.  Further  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  for  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  at  sea.  Out- 
spoken opposition  of  Germany  to  arbitration.  Resultant  disappointment  in 
the  Conference.  Progresj*  iu  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan  notwithstanding. 
Striking  attitude  of  French  socialists  toward  the  Conference.  My  earnest 
talk  with  Count  MUnster  in  favor  of  arbitration ;  gradual  change  in  his  atti- 
tude.   My  suggestion  to  Baroness  von  Suttner 288 

Chapter  XLVIIL  As  President  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation AT  THE  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  :  IV 

— 1899 

Declaration  against  an  arbitration  rrlbunal  received  from  their  Government 
by  the  Qerman  delegation ;  their  eonstematlon  ;  Professor  Zom  and  See  re- 
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XMFj  Holla  wnt  to  B«rlln ;  my  personal  letter  to  Baron  Ton  Billow.  M«ani 
by  which  the  Conference  was  kept  from  meeting  until  tbe  return  of  these 
two  gentlemen.  Festival  given  by  the  Notherlaad8  Government  to  the  Con* 
tonsnce.  Tableaux  and  danrea  representing  art  and  life  in  the  Dutch  prov- 
ioeca.  Splendid  music  Visit  to  Leyden.  Arrival  of  Speaker  Reed  of  the 
Anerieao  Uouae  of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  of  State  authorisea  our 
pJariny  a  wreath  of  silver  ai>d  gold  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius.  SesHion  regard- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Genera  Rules.  Return  of  Zom  and  Hollg  from  Ber- 
lin. Happy  change  in  the  attitude  of  Germany.  Henceforward  American 
and  German  delegates  work  together  in  favor  of  arbitration.  Question  of 
asphyxiating  buUeU  and  bonibv ,  view  of  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain  Croder 
oo  these  fubjecta.  Carious  speech  of  the  delegate  from  Pers^la,  Miraa  Riza 
Khan.  Great  eocouragement  given  by  the  new  attitude  of  Germany.  Prep- 
aration at  Delft  for  our  Grotiu.s  celebration.  Vitiit  to  Rotterdam  and  Dort 
Thonghu  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Visit  to  the  bouse  from  which  John 
De  Witt  went  to  prison  and  a«sa8sination,  aud  where  Motley  wrote  much  of 
bl>  history.  Trouble  regarding  the  relation  of  Switzerland  to  the  Red  Cross 
Movement.    The  Duke  of  Tetuan.    The  Grotius  wreath 308 


Chapter  XLIX.  As  President  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation AT  THE  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  :  V 
—  1899 

Celebration  of  Indepeodenoe  Day  at  Delft  la  the  preeenee  of  the  entire  Con- 
ference and  of  eminent  Netht>rlandera  ',  speecheii  by  the  Netherlands  ministers 
and  American  delegates ;  telegram  from  the  King  of  Sweden.  Imprei«slve 
character  of  the  service;  the  wreath  placed  upon  the  tomb;  breakfast  given 
by  our  delegation  to  the  Conference,  at  the  City  Hall  of  l>elft.  Presentation 
of  the  American  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  high  was ;  my  speech  in  its  fsvor .  friendly  answer  by  M.  de  Martens  in 
behalf  of  Russia.  Visit  to  M.  Coniei.s  d«  Groot  at  Ryswyck ;  relies  of  bis 
great  ancestor;  curious  Informalioa  regarding  the  latter.  Dinner  to  the 
American  delegation  by  the  prime  minister  of  the  Netherlands ;  happy  refer- 
flliee  to  the  arbitration  plan.  EffectM  of  our  Grotius  eetebratioo.  Great  din- 
nar  given  by  the  Queen  to  the  Conference  at  the  palace  in  Amsterdam ;  her 
■peeeh;  her  conversations  afterward.  General  satisfaction  shown  at  our 
Grotius  tribute.  My  convernation  with  Mr.  Raffalovltch  regarding  Russian 
disarmament.  1 1«  difficulties.  Unfortunate  article  In  the  London  "  Specta- 
tor" on  the  work  of  the  Conference.  Attack  in  the  Conference  upon  the 
report  on  dlsarmameot.  Diseassion  of  matters  subsidiary  to  arbitration. 
Hostile  attitude  of  the  Balkan  States  toward  the  commiatkm  d^entpttU;  iU 
ffw>ling  quieted.  Fiold  day  regarding  flattening  and  expanding  bullets;  atti- 
tude of  the  British  and  American  delegates.  Difficulties  rcgardlDg  the  Moo* 
Toe  Doctrine ;  special  meeting  called  by  our  delegation  to  obviate  these ,  ap- 
parent impossibility  of  doing  so ;  project  of  an  American  declaration  ;  private 
agreement  upon  it  among  leaders  of  the  Conferwnce  ;  agreeiuent  of  the  Con- 
fiaranee  to  It.  Final  Aligning  of  the  conventions;  seal  used  by  me;  reserve- 
tkm  io  behalf  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  attached  to  our  f>ignatnres.  Closing 
of  the  Conference.  Speeches  of  M.  de  Staal  and  Count  MUnster.  Draw- 
log  up  of  our  report;  dlfflcultiea  arising  from  sundry  differences  of  opin- 
too  In  oar  delegation.  Pinal  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Remarks  of  the 
t»^t»«g  repreaentative  of  a  C'atholic  power,  on  the  correspondence  between 
Ike  Vatican  and  the  Netherlands  Government  which  had  been  presented  to 
tlM  Coufereoee.    Retrospect  of  the  Conference.    Summar}-  of  Its  results  .    .  327 
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Chaptek  L.    Hints 
Sehvice 


FOB   Reforms   in  the  Diplomatio 


My  connection  with  the  Diplomatic  Service  td  periods  daring  the  Uet  forty- 
five  yean.  Queationa  which  bare  been  asked  me  regarding  it ;  reasons  why 
I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  reply  folly :  reasons  why  I  can  now  do  so.  Im- 
provement in  oar  service  since  the  Civil  War:  its  condition  daring  vartoaa 
administrations  before  the  Civil  War-,  sandry  examples.  Mr.  Seward's  r»- 
marlc.  Improvement  in  the  practice  of  both  parties  during  recent  years. 
President  ClevGland's  worthy  effort.  Better  public  sentiment  among  the 
people  at  lanre.  Unjust  charges  of  pessimists.  Oood  points  in  oar  service 
at  varioiui  posta,  and  especially  at  London.  Faults  of  our  service  at  presents 
My  replies  to  young  men  Hoxions  to  fit  themselves  for  it.  Simplicity  of  the 
most  important  reforms;  Ruggestions.  Cboicp  of  Ambassadara  ;  of  Ministen 
Plenipotentiary ;  of  Ministers  Resident ;  of  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  of 
Legation.  Proper  preparation  of  Secretari^ ;  relation  of  our  Universities  to 
It ;  part  which  should  be  taken  in  their  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Appointment  of  expert  attach^.  F*robable  good  results  of  the  system  pro- 
posed- Evil  reaalts  of  the  present  system.  Retention  of  the  men  best  fitted. 
Examples  of  English  non-partisaniihip  in  sucli  appointmeots.  Foremost  im- 
portance of  proper  houses  or  apartnienta,  owned  or  leased  for  long  terms  by 
the  United  States  for  each  of  lt«  representatlvea  abroad ;  evil  results  of  the 
present  system  ;  certainty  of  good  results  from  the  reform  advocated.  Pres- 
ent American  system  contrasted  with  that  of  other  nations.  Services  rendered 
by  sundry  American  diplomatists.  Cheapuess  of  our  diplomatio  establish- 
ment compared  with  its  value.  Increaiie  of  salaries.  Summing  up  of  resulta 
of  all  the  reforms  herein  advocated. 355 


PART  VI  — SUNDRY  JOURNEYS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


Chapter  LI.    Earlier  Excursions  in  the  United  States 
—  1838-1875 

Usefulness  of  various  jonmeys  to  me.  Excnrsion  thnnigh  centra]  and  west- 
ern New  York  in  1838 ;  in  middle  Massachusetts,  Boston,  and  New  York  City 
in  1842.  Impression  made  by  Trinity  Church.  Beginning  of  visits  to  Sara- 
toga in  1643;  life  there;  visits  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  Father  Qavaxzl, 
Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Buchanan ;  the  Parade  of  Mme.  JumeL  Remark- 
able progress  of  the  city  of  New  York  northward  as  seen  at  variolu  vialta. 
First  visit  to  the  West.  Chicago  in  1858 ;  the  raising  of  the  grade ;  Mr. 
George  Pnllmao'H  part  in  it  Impression  made  on  me  by  the  Mlasisaippi 
River.  Sundry  ataya  in  Boston.  Mr.  Joaiuh  Quincy.  Arthur  Oilman  ;  his 
stories  and  speeches;  his  delivery  of  Bishop  Eastlium's  wrmons;  his  stories 
regarding  the  Bishop.  Men  met  at  Boston.  Celebration  of  Bayard  Taylor's 
birthday  with  James  T.  Fields  ;  reminiscences  and  stories  given  by  the  com- 
pany; example  of  Charles  Sumner's  lack  of  humor.  Excursions  in  the 
Southern  States.  Visit  to  Richmond  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  Libby  Prison  ; 
meeting  with  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  at  the  former  Executive  Mansion  of 
the  Confederacy.  Visit  to  Gettysburg;  fearful  condition  of  tho  l>altle-fleld 
and  Ita  neighborhood.  Vlidt  to  South  Caroliua,  1875.  Florida.  A  negro 
church ;  discovery  of  a  Christmas  carol  imbedded  in  a  plantation  hymn.  Ex- 
enrsion  np  the  St.  Johns  River.  Visit  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Col- 
tection  of  books  on  the  Civil  War.  A  visit  to  Martha's  Vineyard ;  pious 
amusements;  "Nearer,  My  Qod,  tu  Tbi^e"  played  as  a  waits 376 
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Beason  for  going  abroad  after  my  resi^&tion  of  the  Cornell  Presidency 
In  1885.  "Tom  Brown"  at  sea;  sundry  stories  of  his.  Southnreat  of  Eng- 
land. Visit  to  tho  historian  Freeman  at  Wells.  The  Bishop  and  his  palace. 
The  Judge's  dinner.  The  Squires  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  A  Glod- 
BtooiaD  meeting ;  Freeman's  speech ;  bis  defense  of  the  last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury.  Bishop  Biokersteth  at  Heavitree  and  Exeter,  The  caves  at 
Torquay  and  tbelr  lessons.  Worcester  Cathedral  and  Deanery.  "  The  Bunga- 
low "  of  HalUwell-FMlUps  at  Brighton.  Oxford :  chapel  of  All  Souls  College ; 
interesting  change  seen  at  Magdalen ;  Bryce's  compazisons  between  Rritiah 
and  American  problems ;  visits  to  various  colleges.  Discuasions  of  tiniversity 
affairs.  Freeman's  lectures.  To  Windsor.  Stay  with  Sir  Paul  Hunter  at 
Mortimer.  Visit  to  Bearwood.  Mr.  John  Walter  of  the  "  Times."  VUlt  to 
V  Bramshtll."  Cambridge.  New  acquaintances.  Talks  with  Bishop  C^eigh- 
ton  and  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Beginnings  of  technical  instruction  at  Cambridge. 
A  Greek  play.  I.rord  Lytton.  Professor  Seeley  and  bis  lectures.  "Audit 
dinner"  at  Trinity  College.  Professor  Mahaffy's  stories  of  Archbishop 
Whately.    London.    Talks  with  Lecky 391 


Chaptee  Lm. 

1887 


France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  — 1886- 


Ume.  Blaze  de  Bury.  From  Paris  to  the  Riviera.  James  Bryce.  George 
von  Bunsen.  Sir  Charles  Murray.  Lord  Acton ;  discussions  with  the 
latter;  his  wide  range  of  knowledge;  bis  Infortnatlon  regardliog  Father 
Paul,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  etc  Sir  Henry  Keating  and  tho  dis- 
cussion at  the  Cerek  Navtiqve  of  Cannes.  Lord  Acton's  view  of  Napoleon. 
Florence;  talks  with  ViUari.  Naples;  the  Doctrine  of  Intercession  as  shown 
in  sundry  pictures.  Amalfl.  Sorrento;  the  Catechism  of  Archbij^hop 
ApuEzo;  Fraads  Gallon ;  his  discussion  of  dreams;  Marion  Crawford ;  Mr. 
May  all's  story  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Visit  to  Monte  Cossino ;  talk  with  a  novice. 
Excursions  in  Rome  with  Lanciani.  Cardinal  Howard  at  St.  Peter's.  Dift- 
cufl»ions  of  Italian  affaira  with  Minghctti,  Sambuy,  and  others.  The  sculptor 
Story.  Non-intercourM)  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal.  Judge  Stallo.  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Paul  Outside  the  Walls;  his  minute  knowledge  of  certain 
American  affairs.  Count  de  Gnbematls,  at  Florence,  on  the  legendary  char- 
acter of  sandry  Hindu  marvels.  Count  Ressi  and  his  Catawba  wine.  AI- 
fieri  Sostegno  and  hi?  school  for  political  and  sorial  studies.  Ubaldino  Pe- 
ruzzi.  Stay  at  tho  Italian  lake;^  Visit  to  my  colleague,  Minister  R4>th,  in 
Switzerland ;  his  dutie.s  as  I/andamman.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Qall  and  its  li- 
brary. Visit  to  the  Engailine.  Talks  with  the  British  Admiral  Irvine,  at 
St.  Moritz ;  his  advocacy  of  war  vessels  with  beaks.  Sermon  at  Geneva. 
Talks  with  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  and  Lecky  at  Paris.  Architectural  ex- 
cursions through  the  east  of  France.  Outrages  by  "restorers"  at  Rheims 
and  ot  Troyes.  London.  Sermon  by  Tempi**,  then  blBhop.  More  talks  with 
Lecky;  his  views  of  Earl  Russell  and  of  Carlyle.    Return  to  America  .    .    .  411 


Chapter  LIV.    Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey — 1888-1889 

A  great  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Court  of  Appeals  decides  the  Pisk« 
■nit,  June,  1888.  Reasons  for  going  abroatl.  Scotland  revisited.  Memorable 
sermon  at  St.  QUefl  In  Edinburgh.  Cathedral  towns  re\Hsitcd.  Sermons  at 
Lichfield.  The  House  of  Commons;  scene  between  the  Irish  leaders  and 
Mr.  Balfour.     A  political  meeting  in  Uolbom.     Excursions  to  Rugby;  to  the 
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home  of  Oilbert  White ;  to  the  ^nre«  of  Qny,  ThMkermy,  and  others.  A 
«ritl«  of  Ckrlyle  at  Biightoo.  Cambridge :  intereating  papers  regardiiig  the 
American  Rc-rolution.  Lord  Aberdare'a  story  of  Frederick  the  Qreat  aud  a 
British  minister.  Hermit  life  in  London ;  work  at  the  BritiHh  Museum. 
Jonmej  throuKh  Italy  and  Egypt  with  WiUard  Piake;  elTect  of  Egyptian 
and  otb«r  Easu-m  experiences  on  me;  five  weeks  on  the  Nile;  Brugscb  Bey'a 
account  of  his  discorery  of  the  royal  mummies ;  my  riiit  to  Artin  Paaha  and 
the  great  Teehnisol  School  of  Cairo.  Dinner  with  the  Khedive :  my  curioaa 
blunddor.  American  and  Engliah  mlsaioaariea  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria; 
Dr.  Grant's  lecture  on  the  Egyptian  Trinlcies.  Mr.  Nimr  ;  his  scientific  and 
other  activities  in  Egypt.  My  enjoyment  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Revela- 
tioD  to  me  of  the  connection  between  Egyptian  and  Ureek  arcliitvcture.  Dis- 
appointment in  the  work  of  missionariee  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Stay 
in  Athena.  Professor  Waldisteln.  The  American  8ehool  of  Archeology. 
ExcurKloTifl  with  Walker  Feame  and  Professor  MahafTy.  A  talk  with  the 
Greek  prime  mlnlHter.  A  function  at  the  cathedral.  Visit  to  Mars  Mill  on 
Good  Friday.  To  Constantinople.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Straus.  DiitraiMions 
of  art  by  Hamdi  Bey  and  of  literature  by  Sir  William  White,  Rev^plations 
of  history  and  architecture  in  Constantinople.  St.  Sophia.  Return  to  Paris. 
The  Exposition  of  IB89.  The  American  "  commission  of  erperta  "  ;  its  good 
and  bwl  aides.  Great  improvement  in  Araerieao  art.  Sargent  and  Melehers. 
TrflmtM,  Id  PkH.s,  to  Lafayette  and  Camllle  DesmouUns.  Walks  and  ulks 
with  S«nator  Gibson;  our  journey  together  to  Homburg  and  Belgium  .    .    .  428 


Chapter  LV,    Mexico,  Califobnia,  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
Italy,  London,  and  Berlin — 1892-1897 

My  stay  of  two  yivrs  In  America.  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Archbishop  Ryan's  I^atin  pun.  The  Mohouk  Conference  and  Preai- 
dent  Hayes.  Excursion  with  Andrew  Cumegle  to  Mexico,  California,  and 
Oregon.  Meetings  with  Cornell  students.  Cathedral  of  Mexico.  Our  recep- 
tion by  President  Porflrio  Dias  and  hla  mltil.Hlers.  Beauty  of  California  io 
spring.  Its  two  universities.  My  relations  with  Stanford;  pleamire  in  this 
visit  to  it ;  chnract«r  of  ita  buitdiugs;  my  lectures  there.  Visit  to  Salt  I<ake 
City.  To  the  Chicago  Exposition  buildings.  The  University  of  Chicago  and 
its  work.  My  appointment  as  minister  to  St  Petersburg.  My  arrival 
there  on  November  4,  1892.  A  vacation  visit  to  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  University  and  Cathedral  of  Up^a.  Journey  through  the  Swedish 
canals  and  lakes.  Ootbonhurg.  Swedish  system  of  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  ;  its  happy  reaults.  Throndheim  ;  cathedral ;  evidences 
of  niediwvaJ  piety  and  fraud,  luipression  jatuht  by  Swe<len  and  Norway. 
New  opolution  of  Ininian  folly  in  Norway.  The  Ethnopraphic  Miineum  at 
Copenhagen.  Moscow  revisited.  Muscovite  ideas  of  trade.  My  visit  to  Tol- 
stoi. Resignation  of  iny  legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  Italy  rerisited.  Stay 
in  Palermo.  The  Church  of  St.  Josaphat ;  identity  of  this  saint  with  Buddha; 
my  talk  regarding  him  with  the  Commendatore  Marzo.  Visit  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Moureale.  The  niedieeval  idea  of  creation  as  revealed  in  its  mosaics. 
The  earthquake  at  Florence;  our  tipt^riences  of  it;  Its  effects  in  the  town. 
Return  to  America.  Conversation  with  Hotmnn  Hunt  in  London.  ViaiU  to 
sundry  American  universities;  my  addressos  before  their  students  ;  reasons 
for  publicly  discussing  "  The  Problem  of  High  Crime  "  in  our  country.  The 
Venexuelan  Commliiaion.  My  appointment  In  May,  1897.  aa  amba.ssadoT  to 
Qermauy 445 
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Chapter  LVI.    The  Cardiff  Giant:  A  Chaptek  en  the 
History  of  Human  Folly— 1869-1870 
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Twofold  chAracteristlcs  of  the  central  route  from  New  York  to  Niagara.  The 
Iftke  countr;  of  western  New  York.  The  Onondai^ii  Valley ;  character! atica 
of  It*  people;  their  agitation  in  the  autuuiu  of  1869.  DiucoTery  of  the  "  petri- 
fied giant."  My  risit  to  it ;  vaj  skepticism  ;  its  causes.  Evolution  of  myth 
■od  lefcend.  Oeneral  joy  in  believing  in  the  marrelouti  origin  of  the  iitatue. 
Oxadual  growth  of  a  skeptical  view.  CondrDaatdonof  stispicioas.  Desperate 
efforts  to  retiiat  skeptieisin.  Clear  proofs  of  a  swindle.  Attempted  revival  of 
beUef  la  It.  Alexander  McWIiorti^r ;  he  declares  the  statue  a  Pbeuician  idol, 
and  detects  a  Phenician  Inscription  upon  it.  View  of  Dr.  Schlottmann.  In- 
stmctor  in  Hebrew  at  Leipsic.  My  answer  to  his  inquiry.  He  persists  In 
hia  belief.  Pinal  acknowledgment  and  explanation  of  the  whole  thing  as  a 
swindle.     Sundry  later  efforts  to  imitate  it 465 

Chapter  LVII.    Plans  and  Projects,  Executed  and 
Unexecuted  — 1838-1905 

My  early  reverence  for  authors.  Youthful  tendency  toward  Htt-rary  ntudien. 
Change  in  this  respect  daring  my  stay  at  Yale.  Diffen»ncB  liotwp«?n  the  Yale 
and  Harvard  spirit.  Senator  Wolcott's  speech  on  this.  Special  iuHueDce  of 
Parker  and  Carlyle  apon  my  view  of  literature.  My  purpost?  in  various  writ- 
inca.  Preparations  for  lecttires  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  for  a  book 
upon  its  causes ;  probabUitiea  of  this  twok  at  present.  ■ '  Paper  Money  Infla- 
tion in  France,"  etc.  Course  of  lectures  upon  the  history  of  Germany.  Re- 
sultant plan  of  a  book ;  form  to  be  given  it :  rcaiKma  for  this  form ;  Its  present 
prospects.  My  discussion  of  snndry  practical  quvstions.  Report  as  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Paris  Bxposition  of  1878 ;  resaltaut  addreM  uu  "  The  Provision 
for  Higher  Instruction  in  Subjects  Ri'nriiig  Dlrootly  on  Public  Affairs." 
Happy  progress  of  our  universities  in  this  respect.  CivTiI-scr\ice  reform; 
■pwcticn :  article  in  the  "North  American  Renew."  Address  at  Yale  on 
"^M  Message  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth."  Some  points 
in  the  evohition  of  my  "History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theolog>'." 
Projects  formed  during  sundry  vacation  journeys  in  Korope.  Levttirea  on  the 
evolntion  of  humanity  In  criminal  law;  growth  of  lorture  in  penalty  and 
procedure ;  collection  of  material  on  the  subject.  Project  of  a  small  book 
to  be  called  "The  Warfare  of  Humanity  with  Unreason."  Vague  project 
^lutivg  SQodry  stays  at  Florence  of  a  hi5tory  of  that  dty ;  attractive  points  in 
aoeh  a  history.  Project  of  a  Life  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi  formed  at  Venice ;  its 
relioqoishroent ;  importance  of  such  a  biography.  Plan  for  a  study  on  the 
Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier;  beauty  of  his  Ufe ;  teason  taught  by  it  regarding 
the  evolution  of  myth  and  legend.  Project  of  a  brief  biography  of  Thomaa 
JiAraoo;  partly  carried  out ;  how  formed  and  why  dJscartled.  Ribltu^nraph- 
1m1  tatroductlon  to  O'Connor  Morris's  short  history  of  the  French  Kuvolu- 
ttoa.  Pwject  of  a  longer  general  bibliography  of  niodi'm  history  transferrwl 
•  'to  PTMident  Charles  Kendall  Adams.  Fntjtxt  of  book,  "  How  Can  Wealtliy 
AbmHcabs  Best  Use  Their  Money  '' ;  need  of  such  a  book  In  the  United  States. 
l^eetttres  given  and  articles  projected  on  "  The  Problem  of  High  Crime  in  the 
United  States"  ;  reasons  for  taking  up  this  subject.  Two  projects  of  which 
I  have  dreamed :  A  brief  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  introduction  to 
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Modern  Hlatory  ;  de'(irn)*le  cbikracterisdps  of  raeb  a  book  :  boglnnin^s  made 
of  It  In  my  lectures:  "  A  HiBtory  of  ClviliKation  in  Sptdn*' ;  reaaona  (or  auch 
a  book;  excellent  niaterial  acceasible  .  (general  ebaracteriaticfl  of  such  a  his- 
tory ;  recocimeDdatiun  of  tbts  subject  to  hiatorieal  «choIani.  Characteriatlcs 
of  Americao  life  In  the  latter  baW  of  the  nineteenth  century  uoiavorablo  to 
the  carrying  out  of  many  extended  projecla.  DUtractions.  An  apoloffta  pro 
vita  mea 486 


PART  VIII— RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 
Chapter  LVIIL    Early  Impressions — 1832-1851 

BellglouB  ideas  of  the  settlers  in  central  New  York.  The  Protesunt  BpiMo> 
pal  Church  ;  its  relatiotis  to  larger  Christian  bodies.  Effeeta  of  reTiraHsm  in 
them.  My  father  and  mother.  A  aoul  escaped  out  of  the  thirteenth  coatury 
Into  the  Dincteenth  ,  Henry  Gregory.  My  tfrwt  recollections  of  religious 
worship ;  strong  impressions  upon  me;  good  effects ;  some  temporary  eril 
effects.  Syracuse.  My  early  bigotry ;  check  In  it ;  reaction.  Family  influ> 
ence&  Influence  of  sundry  sermons  and  occurrences.  Bapttumal  n^jrener- 
adon.  My  feelings  aa  expressed  by  Lord  Bacon.  The  "  Crsulice  Manual" 
and  its  revelation.  Effects  of  sectarian  squabbles  and  Sunday-school  zeal. 
Bl^op  DoLaocey  ;  his  impressive  |j«raonality.  Effects  of  isertaJD  books.  Life 
at  a  little  sectarian  college.    Besiilta  of  "Christian  Eridenoea" 513 


Chapter  LIX.    In   the  New  England   Atmosphere — 
1851-1853 

Influence  of  New  England  CongregatlonaliHm  at  Tale.  Butler's  "Analogy." 
Revivals.  Sermons  and  prayers  in  the  college  pulpit.  Noble  efforts  of 
Bondry  profea«or8»  especially  sernioau  of  Horace  BushneU  and  President 
Woolaey.  The  recital  of  creeds.  Effwjts  of  my  historical  readiug.  Injury 
done  th«t  American  Church  at  that  period  by  its  support  of  slavery;  notable 
exceptionn  to  this,  Siimui;]  J.  May.  Beecher.  Cbapin.  Theodore  Parker. 
Influence  of  the  latter  upon  me.  Especial  cbaracterlxtiea  of  Beeeher  as  ahown 
tben  and  afterward.  Chapln  and  his  characteriatlefl.  Horace  Oreeley  as  a 
eburch-goer;  strain  upon  fala  Unirersallsm.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon.  Bishop 
AlonEo  Potter.  Archbl»bopa  Bediol  and  Hughes;  powerful  sermon  by  the 
latter;  Pither  Qavasxi's  reply  to  it 529 

Chapter  LX.    In  the   European    Atmosphere — 1853- 
1856 

Student  life  in  Europe.  My  suaceptihillty  to  religions  architecture,  music, 
and  the  nobler  forms  of  ceremonial.  Beantlea  of  the  Anglican  service. 
Sundry  experiences  in  European  cathedrals  and  EngUah  university  chapels. 
Archbiahop  Sumner.  Bishop  Wilberforce.  My  life  in  «  Roman  Catholic 
family  in  Paris.  Noble  work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Slbour;  his  assas- 
sination. Uerman  Protestantism  as  seen  in  Berlin.  Earnest  character  of 
Roman  Catholic  worship  in  central  Qermauy.  The  Russo-Greek  Church  as 
seen  In  Russia;  beauty  of  ita  service;  its  unfortunate  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple.   Soman  Catholicism  in  Italy ;  its  wretched  eondlciou  when  I  fliBt  saw  it ; 
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Irreverenc*  of  prelates  at  an  Eaater  high  masfl  in  St.  Peter's.  Piua  IX;  ef- 
fectivenaM8  of  the  ceremonial  in  which  he  took  part ;  Lord  Odo  Russell's 
reminisceiicti  of  him.  A  low  mass  at  Pi&a  and  its  effect.  An  effort  at  pros- 
elytiam  in  Rome ;  Father  Cataldi.  Condition  of  Rome  at  that  time. 
ImproTements  since.  Naples  and  "  King  Bonihn"  ;  Bobort  Dale  Owen's  state- 
ment to  me.  Catechiam  promoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sorrento.  Lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januariiis;  remark  of  a  bystander  to  me.  The 
doctrine  of  "intercession"  lllnstratud.  Eraamiu'B  colloquy  of  "The  Ship- 
wreck." Moral  oondition  of  Naples.  Influence  of  this  Italian  experience  upon 
my  reli^ous  views 542 


Chapter  LXL    Ix  Later  Years  — 1856-1905 

My  relations  with  Professor  Fisher  at  New  Haven  ]  his  good  influence.  My 
interest  in  church  work  as  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan;  am 
asked  to  select  a  rector;  my  success.  Readings  in  ecclesiastical  history; 
effect  of  these.  Sale's  Koran.  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi's  "  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent."  Dean  5^tanley's  "Eastern  Church."  Boasuet,  Sp&ldlDg,  Balmes, 
Buckle,  Lecky,  Draper,  the  DarvinUn  bypotbeais.  Special  influence  of  Stan- 
ley's "  Life  of  Arnold,"  liohertaon's  Sermons,  and  other  works.  Good  In- 
fluences from  sundry  ItlethodiMts.  Exceptions  taken  by  individuals  to  sundry 
Broad  Church  statetnentH  in  my  liintorical  lecturer;  their  favorable  recep- 
tion. Sobering  effect  upon  ine  of  "  spiritualistic  "  fanaticism.  My  increasing 
reluctance  to  promote  revolutionary  changes  in  religion  ;  my  preference  for 
evolutionary  methods.  Spocial  experiences.  The  death-bed  of  a  Hickslte 
Quaker.  My  toleration  ideas  embodied  in  the  Cornell  University  Charter ; 
Buooesaful  working  of  the^e.  Establish nient  of  a  ttniversity  chapel  and 
preacfaership ;  my  selections  of  preachers;  good  effects  of  their  sermons 
upon  me.  Effects  of  sundry  Eastern  experiences.  Mohammedan  worship  at 
C^ro  and  elsewhere.  The  dervishes.  Expulsion  of  young  professors  from 
the  American  Missionary  College  at  Beyrout ;  noble  efforts  of  one  of  them 
afterward.  The  Positivist  Conventicle  in  London.  The  "  Bible  for  Learners." 
Summing  up  of  my  experience.  Warship  —  public  and  private;  reasonable- 
ness of  both.  Recognition  of  spirittial  as  well  as  of  phyakal  laws.  Recogni- 
tion of  an  evolution  In  roUgious  beliefs.  Proper  attitude  of  thinking  men. 
Efforts  for  evolution  rather  than  for  revolution.  Need  of  charity  to  all  forms 
of  religion  but  of  steady  rei<iBt&nce  to  clerical  combinations  for  hampering 
flcientiflo  thought  or  eontrolUufr  public  education 557 
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PART  V   (Continued) 
IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE-Vin 


DURING  four  years  after  my  return  from  service  ae 
minister  to  Germany  I  devoted  myself  to  the  duties 
of  the  presidency  at  Cornel],  and  on  resigning  that  posi- 
tion gave  all  time  possible  to  study  and  travel,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  book  on  which  I  was  then  engaged:  *'A 
History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theologj^" 

But  in  1892  came  a  surprise.  In  the  reminiscences  of 
my  political  life  I  have  given  an  account  of  a  visit,  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Cabot  Lodge,  Sherman  Rogers,  and 
others,  to  President  Harrison  at  the  White  Rouse,  and 
of  some  very  plain  talk,  on  both  sides,  relating  to  what 
we  thought  shortcomings  of  the  administration  in  re- 
gard to  reform  in  the  civil  service.  Although  President 
Harrison  greatly  impressed  me  at  the  time  by  the  clear- 
ness and  strength  of  his  utterances,  my  last  expectation 
in  the  world  would  have  been  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  appointment  from  him.  High  officials  do  not  generally 
think  very  well  of  people  who  comment  unfavorably  on 
their  doings  or  give  them  unpleasant  advice;  this  T  had 
done, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  addressing  the  President; 
and  great,  therefore,  was  my  astonishment  when,  in  1892, 
he  tendered  me  the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary'  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  my  way  I  stopped  in  London,  and  saw  various  in- 
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teresting  people,  but  especially  remember  a  luncheon  with 
Lord  Rothschild,  with  whom  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk 
about  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  He  seemed  to 
feel  deeply  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
—'Speaking  with  much  force  regarding  it,  and  insisting 
that  their  main  crime  was  that  they  were  sober,  thought- 
ful, and  thrifty ;  that  as  to  the  charge  that  they  were  prey- 
ing upon  the  agricultural  population,  they  preyed  upon  it 
as  do  the  Quakers  in  England— by  owning  agricultural 
machines  and  letting  them  out;  that  as  to  the  charge  of 
usury,  they  were  much  less  exacting  than  many  Chris- 
tians ;  and  that  the  main  effort  upon  public  opinion  there, 
such  as  it  is,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the 
making  of  more  severe  laws.  He  incidentally  referred 
to  the  money  power  of  Europe  as  against  Russia,  speak- 
ing of  Alexander  11  as  kind  and  just,  but  of  Alexander 
m  as  really  unacquainted  with  the  great  questions  con- 
cerned, and  under  control  of  the  church. 

I  confess  that  I  am  amazed,  as  I  revise  this  chapter, 
to  learn  from  apparently  trustworthy  sources  that  his 
bank  is  now  making  a  vast  loan  to  Russia— to  enable  her 
to  renew  her  old  treatment  of  Japan,  China,  Armenia, 
Finland,  Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  her  Jewish 
residents.  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  sure  to  strengthen 
the  anti-Semites  throughout  the  world. 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Julian  Goldschmidt  came  to  me  on 
the  same  subject,  and  he  impressed  me  much  more  deeply 
than  the  head  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  done.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  ennobled  millionaire  about  him;  he 
seemed  to  me  a  gentleman  from  the  heart  outward.  Pre- 
senting with  much  feeling  the  disabilities  and  hardships 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  he  dwelt  upon  the  discriminations 
against  them,  especially  in  the  matter  of  military  fines; 
their  gradual  and  final  exclusion  from  professions;  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  at  Moscow,  where  they 
had  been  forced  to  leave  the  city  and  therefore  to  realize 
on  their  whole  estates  at  a  few  days'  notice. 

At  Paris  I  also  had  some  interesting  conversations,  re- 
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garding  my  new  post,  with  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  the 
eminent  aeadeinieian,  who  has  written  so  much  that  is 
interesting  on  Russia.  Both  he  and  Struve,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  who  had  given  me  a  letter  to  him, 
had  married  into  the  Annenkoflf  family ;  and  I  found  his 
knowledge  of  Russia,  owing  to  this  fact  as  well  as  to 
his  fonuer  diploniatic  residence  there,  very  suggestive. 
Another  interesting  episode  was  the  funeral  of  Renan  at 
the  College  de  France,  to  which  our  minister,  Mr.  Coo- 
lidge,  took  me.  Eloquent  tributes  were  paid,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  impressive  after  the  French  manner. 

Dining  with  Mr.  Coolidge,  I  found  myself  seated  near 
the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,— a  charming  Ameri- 
can, the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  former  seuator  from 
Oregon.  The  duke  seemed  to  be  a  quiet,  manly  young 
officer,  devoted  to  his  duties  in  the  army ;  but  it  was  hard 
to  realize  in  him  the  successor  of  the  great  duke,  the  friend 
of  Washington  and  of  Louis  XVI,  who  showed  himself 
so  broad-minded  during  our  War  of  Independence  and  the 
French  Revolution. 

At  Berlin  I  met  several  of  my  old  friends  at  the  table 
of  our  minister,  my  friend  of  Yale  days,  William  W^alter 
Phelps— among  these  Virchow,  Professor  von  Leyden, 
Paul  Meyerheim,  Carl  Becker,  and  Theodor  Barth;  and 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  had  an  interesting  talk  with 
Count  Shuvaloif,  more  especially  on  the  Behriug  Sea 
cjuestion.  We  agreed  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  the  matter  were  identical. 

On  the  4th  of  November  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 

fter  an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years.  Even  in  that  coun- 
try, where  everything  moves  so  slowly,  there  had  clearly 
been  changes;  the  most  evident  of  these  being  the  railway 
from  the  frontier.  At  my  former  visit  the  journey  from 
Berlin  had  required  nine  days  and  nine  nights  of  steady 
travel,  mainly  in  a  narrow  post-coach ;  now  it  was  easily 
done  in  one  day  and  two  nights  in  very  comfortable  cars. 
At  that  first  visit  the  entire  railway  system  of  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  road  from  the  capital  to  Gatshina, 
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only  a  few  miles  long,  consisted  of  the  line  to  Moscow; 
at  this  second  visit  the  system  had  spread  very  largely 
over  the  empire,  and  was  rapidly  extending  through  Si- 
beria and  Northern  China  to  the  Pacific. 

But  the  deadening  influence  of  the  whole  Russian  sys- 
tem was  evident.  Persons  who  clamor  for  governmental 
control  of  American  railways  should  visit  Germany,  and 
above  all  Russia,  to  see  how  such  control  results.  In  Ger- 
many its  defects  are  evident  enough ;  people  are  made  to 
travel  in  carriages  which  our  main  lines  would  not  think 
of  using,  and  with  a  lack  of  conveniences  which  with  us 
would  provoke  a  revolt ;  but  the  most  amazing  thing  about 
this  administration  in  Russia  is  to  see  how,  after  all  this 
vast  expenditure,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country 
seems  to  paralyze  energy.  During  my  stay  at  St.  Peters- 
burg I  traveled  over  the  line  between  that  city  and  Berlin 
six  or  eight  times,  and  though  there  was  usually  but  one 
express-train  a  day,  I  never  saw  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  through  passengers.  When  one  bears  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  road  is  the  main  artery  connecting  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  at  one  end  with  over 
two  hundred  millions  at  the  other,  this  seems  amazing; 
but  still  more  so  when  one  considers  that  in.  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of,  say,  eighty  millions  in  all,  we 
have  five  great  trunk-lines  across  the  continent,  each  run- 
ning large  express-trains  several  times  a  day. 

There  was  apparently  little  change  as  regards  enterprise 
in  Russia,  whatever  there  might  be  as  regarded  facilities 
for  travel.  St.  Petersburg  had  grown,  of  course.  There 
were  new  streets  in  the  suburbs,  and  where  the  old  ad- 
miralty wharves  had  stood,— for  the  space  of  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  along  the  Neva,— fine  buildings  had  been 
erected.  But  these  were  the  only  evident  changes,  the 
renowned  Nevskii  Prospekt  remaining  as  formerly— a 
long  line  of  stuccoed  houses  on  either  side,  almost  all  poor 
in  architecture;  and  the  street  itself  the  same  unkempt, 
shabby,  conamonplace  thoroughfare  as  of  old.  No  new 
bridge  had  been  built  across  the  Neva  for  forty  years. 
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There  was  still  but  one  permanent  structure  spanning  the 
river,  and  the  great  stream  of  travel  and  traffic  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  was  dependent  mainly  on  the 
bridges  of  boats,  which,  at  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the 
spring,  had  sometimes  to  be  withdrawn  during  many 
days. 

A  change  had  indeed  been  brought  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  but  there  was  little  outward  sign  of  it. 
The  muzhik  remained,  to  all  appearance,  what  he  was  be- 
fore; in  fact,  as  our  train  drew  into  St.  Petersburg,  the 
peasants,  with  their  sheepskin  caftans,  cropped  hair,  and 
stupid  faces,  brought  back  the  old  impressions  so  vividly 
that  I  seemed  not  to  have  been  absent  a  week.  The  old 
atmosphere  of  repression  was  evident  everywhere.  I  had 
begun  my  experience  of  it  under  Nicholas  I,  had  seen 
a  more  liberal  policy  under  Alexander  II,  hut  now  found 
a  recurrence  of  reaction,  and  everj^^^here  a  pressure  which 
deadened  all  efforts  at  initiating  a  better  condition  of 
things. 

But  I  soon  found  one  change  for  the  better.  During 
my  former  stay  under  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II,  the  air 
was  full  of  charges  of  swindling  and  cheatery  against  the 
main  men  at  court.  Now  next  to  nothing  of  that  sort  was 
heard;  it  was  evident  that  Alexander  III,  narrow  and  illib- 
eral though  he  might  be,  was  an  honest  man,  and  deter- 
mined to  end  the  sort  of  thing  that  had  disgraced  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

Having  made  the  usual  visit  to  the  Foreign  OflSce  upon 
my  arrival,  I  was  accompanied  three  days  later  by  the 
proper  officials.  Prince  SoltykofP  and  M.  de  Koniar,  on 
a  special  train  to  Gatchina,  and  there  received  by  the 
Emperor.  I  found  him— though  much  more  reserved  than 
his  father— agreeable  and  straightforward.  As  he  was 
averse  to  set  speeches,  we  began  at  once  a  discussion  on 
various  questions  interesting  the  two  nations,  and  espe- 
cially those  arising  out  of  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries.  He 
seemed  to  enter  fully  into  the  American  view;  character- 
izing the  marauders  in  that  sea  as  ''ce^  poachers  Id^*— 
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using  the  English  word,  although  our  conversation  was  in 
French;  and  on  my  saying  that  the  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can interests  in  that  question  were  identical,  he  not  only 
acquiesced,  but  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  ear- 
nestly, in  the  same  sense. 

He  alluded  especially  to  the  Chicago  Exposition,  spoke 
in  praise  of  its  general  conception  and  plan,  said  that 
though  in  certain  classes  of  objects  of  art  it  might  not 
equal  some  of  the  European  expositions,  it  would  doubt- 
less in  very  many  specialties  surpass  all  others;  and  on 
my  expressing  the  bo^^w  that  Russia  would  be  fully  repre- 
sented, he  responded  heartily,  declaring  that  to  be  his  own 
wish. 

Among  the  various  subjects  noted  was  one  which  was 
rather  curious.  In  the  anteroom  1  had  found  the  Greek 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw  arrayed  in  a  purple  robe  and  hat— 
the  latter  adorned  with  an  exceedingly  lustrous  cross  of 
diamonds,  and,  engaging  in  conversation  with  him,  had 
learned  that  he  had  a  few  years  before  visited  China  as 
a  missionary;  his  talk  was  that  of  a  very  intelligent  man; 
and  on  my  saying  that  one  of  our  former  American 
bishops,  Dr.  Boone,  in  preparing  a  Chinese  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  had  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  a 
proper  equivalent  for  the  word  **God,"  the  archbishop 
answered,  "That  is  quite  natural,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Chinese  have  really  no  conception  of  such  a  Being," 

Toward  the  close  of  my  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
then,  I  referred  to  the  archbishoj),  and  congratulated  the 
monarch  ou  having  so  accomplished  and  devoted  a  j»relate 
in  his  church.  At  this  he  said,  "You  speak  Russian, 
then!"  to  which  I  answered  in  the  negative.  "But,"  he 
said,  "how  then  could  you  talk  with  the  archbishop!" 
I  answered,  "He  spoke  in  French."  The  Emperor  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  this,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  the 
ecclesiastics  in  Russia  seem  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  Russians  speak  French  and  other  foreign  languages 
better  and  more  generally  than  do  any  other  people. 

This  interview  concluded,  I  was  taken  through  a  long 
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series  of  apartments  filled  with  tapestries,  porcelain,  carv- 
ings, portraits,  and  tbe  like,  to  be  received  by  the  Empress. 
She  was  slight  in  figure,  graceful,  with  a  most  kindly  face 
and  manner,  and  she  put  me  at  ease  immediately,  ad- 
dressing me  in  English,  and  detaining  me  much  longer 
than  I  had  expected.  She,  too,  spoke  of  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, saying  that  she  had  ordered  some  things  of  her 
own  sent  to  it.  She  also  referred  very  pleasantly  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  come  over  on 
one  of  the  ships  which  brought  supplies  to  the  famine- 
stricken  ;  and  she  dwelt  upon  sundry  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities between  our  own  country  and  Russia,  discuss- 
ing various  matters  of  local  interest,  and  was  in  every 
way  cordial  and  kindly. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Emperor  upon  me  at  that 
time  was  deepened  during  ray  whole  stay.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  strong  character,  but  within  very  unfortunate 
limits— upright,  devoted  to  his  family,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  his  duty  to  his  people  and  of  his  accountability  to  the 
Almighty.  But  more  and  more  it  became  evident  that  his 
political  and  religious  theories  were  narrow,  and  that  the 
assassination  of  his  father  had  thrown  him  back  into  the 
hands  of  reactionists.  At  court  and  elsewhere  I  often 
found  myself  looking  at  him  and  expressing  my  thoughts 
inwardly  much  as  follows:  **You  are  honest,  true-hearted, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  duty ;  but  what  a  world  of  harm  you 
are  destined  to  do!  With  your  immense  physical  frame 
and  giant  strength,  you  will  last  fifty  years  longer;  you 
will  try  by  main  force  to  hold  back  the  whole  tide  of  Eus- 
sian  thought;  and  after  you  will  come  the  deluge."  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  fact  that  he  was  just  at  the 
close  of  his  life. 

At  a  later  period  I  was  presented  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  now  the  Emperor  Nicholas  11.  He  seemed  a 
kindly  young  man;  but  one  of  his  remarks  amazed  and 
disap])ointed  me.  During  the  previous  year  the  famine, 
which  had  become  chronic  in  large  parts  of  Russia,  had 
taken  an  acute  form,  and  in  its  train  had  come  typhus 
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and  cholera.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same  wide-spread  and 
deadly  combination  of  starv^ation  and  disease  which  simi- 
lar causes  produced  so  often  in  Western-  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  From  the  United  States  had  come  large 
contributions  of  money  and  grain;  and  as,  during  the 
year  after  nij"  arrival,  there  had  been  a  recurrence  of  the 
famine,  about  forty  thousand  rubles  more  had  been  sent 
me  from  Philadelphia  for  distribution.  I  therefore  spoke 
on  the  general  subject  to  him,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  president  of  the  Imperial  Relief  Commission.  He 
answered  that  since  the  crops  of  the  last  year  there  was 
no  longer  any  suffering;  that  there  was  no  famine  worthy 
of  mention ;  and  that  he  was  no  longer  giving  attention 
to  the  subject.  This  was  said  in  an  offhand,  easy-going 
way  which  appalled  me.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the 
famine,  though  not  so  wide-spread,  was  more  trying  than 
during  the  year  before;  for  it  found  the  peasant  popu- 
lation in  Finland  and  in  the  central  districts  of  the  empire 
even  less  prepared  to  meet  it.  They  had,  during  the  pre- 
vious winter,  very  generally  eaten  their  draught-animals 
and  burned  everything  not  absolutely  necessarj'  for  their 
own  shelter;  from  Finland  specimens  of  bread  made 
largely  of  ferns  had  been  brought  me  which  it  would  seem 
a  shame  to  give  to  horses  or  cattle ;  and  yet  his  imperial 
highness  the  heir  to  the  throne  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  all  this. 

In  explanation,  T  was  afterward  told  by  a  person  who 
had  known  him  intimately  from  his  childhood,  that,  though 
courteous,  his  main  characteristic  was  an  absolute  indif- 
ference to  most  persons  and  things  about  him,  and  that 
he  never  showed  a  spark  of  ambition  of  any  sort.  This 
was  confirmed  by  what  I  afterward  saw  of  him  at  court. 
He  seemed  to  stand  about  listlessly,  speaking  in  a  good- 
natured  way  to  this  or  that  person  when  it  was  easier  than 
not  to  do  SO;  but,  on  the  whole,  indifferent  to  all  which 
went  on  about  him. 

After  his  accession  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  Europe,  who  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  him 
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closely,  said  to  me,  "He  knows  nothing  of  his  empire  or 
of  his  people ;  he  never  goes  out  of  his  house,  if  he  can 
help  it."  This  explains  io  some  degree  the  insufficiency 
of  his  programme  for  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  and  for  the  Japanese  War,  which,  as  I  revise  these 
lines,  is  bringing  fearful  disaster  and  disgrace  upon 
Bussia. 

The  representative  of  a  foreign  power  in  any  European 
capital  must  be  presented  to  the  principal  members  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  so  I  paid  my  respects  to  the 
grand  dukes  and  duchesses.  The  first  and  most  interest- 
ing of  these  to  me  was  the  old  Grand  Duke  Michael— the 
last  surviving  son  of  the  first  Nicholas.  He  was  generally, 
and  doubtless  rightly,  regarded  a.s,next  to  his  elder  brother, 
Alexander  II,  the  flower  of  the  flock;  and  his  reputation 
was  evidently  much  enhanced  by  comparison  with  his  bro- 
ther next  above  him  in  age,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas-  It 
was  generally  charged  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  during 
the  Turkish  can^paign  was  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  in- 
human. An  army  officer  once  speaking  to  me  regarding 
the  suffering  of  his  soldiers  at  that  time  for  want  of  shoes, 
I  asked  him  where  the  shoes  were,  and  he  answered:  **In 
the  pockets  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas." 

Michael  was  evidently  different  from  his  brother— not 
haughty  and  careless  toward  all  other  created  beings;  but 
kindly,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  One  thing 
touched  me.  I  said  to  him  that  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
him  was  when  he  reached  St.  Petersburg  from  the  seat  of 
the  Crimean  War  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  drove  from 
the  railway  to  the  palace  in  company  with  his  brother 
Nicholas.  Instantly  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and 
flowed  down  his  cheeks.  He  answered:  "Yes,  that  was 
sad  indeed.  My  father"— meaning  the  first  Emperor 
Nicholas— "telegraphed  us  that  our  mother  was  in  very 
poor  health,  longed  to  see  us,  and  insisted  on  our  coming 
to  her  bedside.  On  our  way  home  we  learned  of  his 
death," 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  grand  dukes,— the  bro- 
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thers  of  Alexander  III,— the  greatest  impression  was  made 
upon  me  by  Vladimir.  He  was  apparently  the  strongest 
of  all  the  sons  of  Alexander  II,  being  of  the  great  Roman- 
off breed— big,  strong,  muscular,  like  his  brother  the 
Emperor.  He  chatted  pleasantly;  and  I  remember  that 
he  referred  to  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett— whom  he  had 
met  on  a  yachting  cruise— as  "my  friend.*' 

Another  of  these  big  Romanoff  grand  dukes  was  Alexis, 
the  grand  admiral.  He  referred  to  his  recollections  of 
the  United  States  with  apparent  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the 
wretched  Catacazy  imbroglio  which  hindered  President 
Grant  from  showing  him  any  hospitality  at  the  White 
House,  and  which  so  vexed  his  father  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II. 

The  ladies  of  the  imperial  family  were  very  agreeable. 
A  remark  of  one  of  them— a  beautiful  and  cultivated 
woman,  bom  a  princess  of  one  of  the  Saxon  duchies— 
surprised  me ;  for,  when  I  happened  to  mention  Dresden, 
she  told  me  that  her  great  desire  had  been  to  visit  that 
capital  of  her  own  country,  but  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  do  so.  She  spoke  of  German  literature,  and  as  I 
mentioned  receiving  a  letter  the  day  before  from  Professor 
Georg  Ebers,  the  historical  novelist,  she  said:  **You  are 
happy  indeed  that  you  can  meet  such  people ;  how  I  should 
like  to  know  Ebers  I**    Such  are  the  limitations  of  royalty. 

Meantime,  I  made  visits  to  my  colleagues  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  found  them  interesting  and  agreeable— 
as  it  is  the  business  of  diplomatists  to  be.  The  dean  was 
the  German  ambassador,  General  von  Schweinitz,  a  man 
ideally  fit  for  such  a  position— of  wide  experience,  high 
character,  and  evidently  strong  and  firm,  though  kindly. 
When  ambassador  at  Vienna  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  his  colleague,  the  American  minister,  Mr.  John  Jay,  an 
old  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  in  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association;  and  so  came  very  pleasant  relations  be- 
tween us.  His  plain,  strong  sense  was  of  use  to  me  in 
more  than  one  difficult  question. 

The  British  ambassador  was  Sir  Robert  Morier.    He, 
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too,  was  a  strong  character,  tliough  lacking  apparently  in 
some  of  General  von  Schweinitz's  more  kindly  qualities. 
He  was  big,  rough ish,  and  at  times  so  brusque  that  he 
might  almost  be  called  brutal.  When  bullying  was  needed 
it  was  generally  understood  that  be  could  do  it  con  amore, 
A  story  was  told  of  him  which,  whether  exact  or  not, 
seemed  to  fit  his  character  welK  He  had  been,  for  a  time, 
minister  to  Portugal ;  and,  during  one  of  his  controversies 
with  the  Portuguese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  latter, 
becoming  exasperated,  said  to  him:  *'Sir,  it  is  evident  that 
you  were  not  born  a  Portuguese  cavalier/'  Thereupon 
Morier  replied :  **No,  thank  God,  I  was  not:  if  I  had  been, 
I  would  have  killed  myself  on  the  breast  of  my  mother." 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  men- 
tioning a  victory  which  Morier  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
obtain  over  the  United  States.  It  might  be  a  humiliating 
story  for  me  to  tell,  had  not  the  fault  so  evidently  arisen 
from  the  shortcomings  of  others.  The  time  has  come  to 
reveal  this  piece  of  history,  and  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  aid  in  bettering  the  condition  in  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has,  thus  far,  left  its  diplomatic  ser- 
vants. 

As  already  stated,  the  most  important  question  with 
which  I  had  to  deal  was  that  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Behring  Sea.  The  United  States  possessed  there  a  great 
and  flourishing  fur-seal  industry,  which  was  managed  with 
care  and  was  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  our  government. 
The  killing  of  the  seals  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  matter  was  done  with  tlie  utmost  care 
and  discrimination  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  to  which  these 
animals  resorted  in  great  numbers  during  the  summer.  It 
was  not  at  all  cruel,  and  was  so  conducted  that  the  seal 
herd  was  fully  maintained  rather  than  diminished.  But 
it  is  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  seals  that,  each  au- 
tumn, they  migrate  southward,  returning  each  spring  in 
large  numbers  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  also  that, 
while  at  the  islands,  the  nursing  mothers  make  long  ex- 
cTirsions  to  fishing-banks  at  distances  of  from  one  to  two 
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hundred  miles.  Tlie  return  of  these  seal  herds,  and  these 
food  excursionSj  were  taken  advantage  of  by  Canadian 
marauders,  who  slaughtered  the  animals,  in  the  water, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  in  a  way  most  cruel  and 
wasteful;  so  that  the  seal  herds  were  greatly  diminished 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  extermination.  Our  government 
tried  to  prevent  this  and  seized  sundry  marauding  ves- 
sels; whereupon  Great  Britain  felt  obliged,  evidently 
from  political  motives,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  these  Cana- 
dian poachers  and  to  stand  steadily  by  them.  As  a  last 
resort,  the  government  of  the  United  States  left  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration,  and  in  due  time  the  tribunal  began  its 
sessions  at  Paris.  Meantime,  a  British  commission  was, 
in  1891-1892,  ordered  to  prepare  the  natural-history  ma- 
terial for  the  British  case  before  the  tribunal;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  misleading  piece  of 
work  than  their  report.  Sham  scientific  facts  were 
supplied  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  counsel  at 
Paris.  While  I  cannot  believe  that  the  authorities  in 
London  ordered  or  conniv^ed  at  this,  it  is  simple  justice 
to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  as  afterward  in  the 
Venezuela  case,*  so  in  this,  British  agents  were  guilty  of 
the  shaqieet  of  sharp  practices.  The  Russian  fur-seal 
islands  having  also  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
similar  marauders,  a  British  commission  visited  the 
Russian  islands  and  took  testimony  of  the  Russian 
commandant  in  a  manner  grossly  unfair.  This  comman- 
dant was  an  honest  man,  with  good  powers  of  observation 
and  with  considerable  insight  into  the  superficial  facts  of 
seal  life,  but  without  adequate  scientific  training;  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  very  imi)erfeet,  and  the  com- 
mission apparently  led  him  to  say  and  sign  just  what 
they  wanted.  He  was  somehow  made  to  say  just  the  things 
which  were  needed  to  help  the  British  ease,  and  not  to  say 
anything  which  could  hurt  it.  So  absurd  were  the  mis- 
statements to  which  he  had  thus  been  led  to  attach  his 


'  8«e  my  chapt*>r  on  the  Vpnozuela  Commi»flion  for  the  trick  ftttempt«d 
by  British  ageutii  in  the  first  British  Blue  Book  on  that  subject. 
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name  that  the  Russian  Government  ordered  him  to  come 
all  the  way  from  the  Russian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Sibe- 
ria to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  be  reexamined.  It  was  an 
enormous  journey— from  the  islands  to  Japan,  from  Ja- 
pan to  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
and  thence  to  St  Petersburg.  There,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Russian  expert,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  questions 
to  him ;  and,  having  found  the  larger  part  of  his  previous 
alleged  testimony  to  be  completely  in  conflict  with  his 
knowledge  and  opinions,  I  forwarded  this  new  testimony 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  American  case  before  the  Paris 
tribunal,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  place  the  whole  matter 
in  its  true  light.  With  it  was  also  presented  the  concur- 
ring testimony  taken  by  the  American  experts  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Behring  Sea.  Those  experts  were  Drs. 
Mendenhall  and  Merriam,  scientists  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  their  reports  were,  in  every  essential  particu- 
lar, afterward  confirmed  by  another  man  of  science,  after 
study  of  the  whole  question  in  the  islands  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent seas— Dr.  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, probably  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States— 
and^  perhaps,  in  the  world— regarding  the  questions  at 
issue:  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Agassiz,  a  man  utterly  incap- 
able of  making  a  statement  regarding  any  point  in  science 
which  he  did  not  fully  believe,  no  matter  what  its  political 
bearing  might  be. 

And  now  to  another  feature  of  the  case.  Before  leaving 
Washington  for  St.  Petersburg,  I  had  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  leading  persons  in  charge  of 
onr  case,  and  on  my  way  had  talked  with  Count  Shuva- 
loff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin;  and  all  agreed 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  seals  were  identical.  Tlie  only 
wonder  was  that^  this  fact  being  so  clear,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  constantly  held  bar»k  from  showing  any 
active  sympathy  with  the  United  States  in  our  efforts  to 
right  this  wrong  done  to  both  nations. 

At  ray  first  presentation  to  the  Emperor  I  found  him,  as 
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already  stated,  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Washington 
cabinet  and  Count  Shuvaloff.  He  was  thoroughly  with 
us,  was  bitter  against  the  Canadian  marauders,  agreed  in 
the  most  straightforward  and  earnest  manner  that  the 
interests  of  Russia  and  tlie  United  States  in  this  question 
were  identical,  and  referred  severely  to  the  British  en- 
croachments upon  both  the  nations  in  the  northern 
seas.^ 

All  went  smoothly  until  I  took  up  the  subject  at  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office.  There  I  found  difficulties,  tliough 
at  first  I  did  not  fully  understand  them.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  III  was  dying  at  Livadia  in  the  Crimea;  M.  de 
Giers,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, was  dying  at  Tzarskoye  Selo ;  and  in  charge  of  his 
department  was  an  under-secretary  who  had  formerly, 
for  a  short  time,  represented  Russia  at  Washington  and 
had  not  been  especially  successful  there.  Associated  with 
him  was  another  under-secretary,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Asiatic  division  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  My 
case  was  strong,  and  I  was  quite  willing  to  meet  Sir  Rob- 
ert Morier  in  any  fair  argument  regarding  it.  I  had  taken 
his  measure  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  had  dis- 
cussed various  questions  in  my  presence ;  and  had  not  the 
slightest  fear  that,  in  a  fair  i>resentation  of  the  matter,  he 
could  carry  his  point  against  me.  At  various  times  we  met 
pleasantly  enough  in  the  anterooms  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
but  at  that  period  our  representative  at  tlie  Russian  court 
was  simply  a  minister  plenipotentiary  and  the  British 
representative  an  ambassador,  and  as  such  he,  of  course, 
had  precedence  over  me,  with  some  adventitious  advan- 
tages which  I  saw  then,  and  others  which  I  realized  after- 
ward. It  was  not  long  before  it  became  clear  that  Sir 
Robert  Morier  had  enormous  "influence"  with  the  above- 
named  persons  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  in- 
deed, with  Russian  officials  in  general.  They  seemed  not 
only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  to  look  toward  him  as 
"the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress."    I 

1  See  detailed  account  of  thia  conversation  previously  given  jd  this  chapter. 
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now  began  to  understand  the  fact  which  had  so  long 
puzzled  our  State  Department— namely,  that  Russia  did 
not  make  common  cause  with  us,  though  we  were  fighting 
her  battles  at  the  same  time  with  our  own.  But  I  struggled 
on,  seeing  the  oflScials  frequently  and  doing  the  best  that 
was  possible. 

Meantime,  the  arbitration  tribunal  was  holding  its  ses- 
sions at  Paris,  and  the  American  counsel  were  doing  their 
best  to  secure  justice  for  our  country.  The  facts  were  on 
our  side,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  hope  for  a 
decision  in  our  favor.  A  vital  question  was  as  to  how 
extensive  the  closed  zone  for  the  seals  about  our  islands 
should  be.  The  United  States  showed  that  the  nursing 
seals  were  killed  by  the  Canadian  poachers  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  islands,  and  that 
killing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  within  a  zone  of  that  ra- 
dius; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effort  of  the  British 
counsel  was  to  make  this  zone  as  small  as  possible.  They 
had  even  contended  for  a  zone  of  only  ten  miles  radius. 
But  just  at  the  nick  of  time  Sir  Robert  Morier  intervened 
at  St.  Petersburg.  No  one  but  himself  and  the  temporary 
authorities  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  had,  or  could 
have  had,  any  knowledge  of  his  manceuver.  By  the  means 
wliich  bis  government  gave  him  power  to  exercise,  he  in 
some  way  secured  privately,  from  the  underlings  above 
referred  to  as  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  which  practically  recog- 
nized a  closed  zone  of  only  thirty  miles  radius  about  the 
Russian  islands.  This  fact  was  telegraphed  just  at  the 
proper  moment  to  the  British  representatives  before  the 
tribunal;  and,  as  one  of  the  judges  afterward  told  me, 
it  came  into  the  case  like  a  bomb.  It  came  so  late  that 
any  adequate  explanation  of  Russia's  course  was  impos- 
sible, and  its  introduction  at  that  time  was  strenuously 
objected  to  by  our  counsel ;  but  the  British  lawyers  thus 
got  the  fact  fully  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  tribunal 
naturally  felt  that  in  granting  us  a  sixty -mile  radius— 

double  that  which  Russia  had  asked  of  Great  Britain  for 
n_5 
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a  similar  purpose— it  was  making  a  generous  provisiop. 
The  conditions  were  practically  tiie  same  at  the  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  seal  islands ;  yet  the  Russian  officials  in 
charge  of  the  matter  seemed  entirely  regardless  of  this 
fact,  and,  indeed,  of  Russian  interests.  After  secret  ne- 
gotiation with  Sir  Robert,  without  the  slightest  hint  to 
the  American  minister  of  their  intended  sacrifice  of  their 
"identical  interest  with  the  United  States,'*  they  allowed 
this  treachery  to  be  sprung  upon  us.  The  sixty-mile  limit 
was  established  by  the  tribunal,  and  it  has  proved  utterly 
delusive.  The  result  of  this  decision  of  the  tribunal  was 
that  this  great  industry  of  ours  was  undermined,  if  not 
utterly  destroyed;  and  that  the  United  States  were  also 
mulcted  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  the  very  great  expense  attending  the  presen- 
tation of  her  case  to  the  tribunal. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  main  point  which  has  caused  me 
to  bring  up  this  matter  in  these  reminiscences.  How  was 
it  that  Great  Britain  obtained  this  victory?  To  what  was 
it  due!  The  answer  is  simple:  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  matter  at  St.  Petersburg  was  sure  to  be  decided, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  ** influence."  Sir  Robert  Morier 
had  what  in  the  Tammany  vernacular  is  called  a  "pull." 
His  government  had  given  him,  as  its  representative,  all 
the  means  necessary  to  have  his  way  in  this  and  all  other 
questions  like  it ;  whereas  the  American  Government  had 
never  given  its  representative  any  such  means  or  opportu- 
nities. The  British  representative  was  an  ambassador, 
and  had  a  spacious,  suitable,  and  well-fumished  house  in 
which  he  could  entertain  fitly  and  largely,  and  to  which  the 
highest  Russian  officials  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  invited. 
The  American  representatives  were  simply  ministers; 
from  time  immemorial  had  never  had  such  a  house;  had 
generally  no  adequate  place  for  entertaining;  had  to  live 
in  apartments  such  as  they  might  happen  to  find  vacant  in 
various  parts  of  the  town— sometimes  in  very  poor  quar- 
ters, sometimes  in  better ;  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  at 
their  own  expense ;  had,  therefore,  never  been  able  to  ob- 
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tain  a  tithe  of  that  social  influence,  so  powerful  in  Kussia, 
which  was  exercised  by  the  British  Embassy. 

More  than  this,  the  British  ambassador  had  adequate 
means  furnished  him  for  exercising  jwlitical  influence. 
The  American  representatives  had  not;  they  had  been 
stinted  in  every  way.  The  British  ambassador  had  a 
large  staff  of  thoroughly  trained  secretaries  and  attaches, 
the  very  best  of  their  kind,— well  educated  to  begin  with, 
thoroughly  trained  afterward,  — serving  as  antenna?  for 
Great  Britain  in  Russian  society;  and  as  the  first  secre- 
tary of  his  embassy  he  had  no  less  a  personage  than 
Henry  Howard,  now  Sir  Henry  Howard,  minister  at  The 
Hague,  one  of  the  brightest,  best-trained,  and  most  ex- 
perienced diplomatists  in  Europe.  The  American  rep- 
resentative was  at  that  time  provided  with  only  one 
secretary  of  legation,  and  he,  though  engaging  and  bril- 
liant, a  casual  appointment  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try only  a  few  months.  I  had,  indeed,  secured  a  hand- 
some and  comfortable  apartment,  and  entertained  at 
dinner  and  otherwise  the  leading  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian ministry  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  double  my  salary ;  but  the  influence  thus  exer- 
cised was,  of  course,  as  nothing  compared  to  that  exer- 
cised by  a  diplomatist  like  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  had 
every  sort  of  resource  at  his  command,  who  had  been  for 
jDcrhaps  forty  years  steadily  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  had  learned  by  long  experience  to  know  the  men  with 
whom  lie  had  to  deal  and  the  ways  of  getting  at  them.  His 
power  in  St.  Petersburg  was  felt  in  a  multitude  of  ways : 
all  officials  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  naturally  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
him.  They  knew  that  his  influence  had  become  very  great 
and  that  it  was  best  to  have  his  friendship;  they  loved  es- 
pecially to  he  invited  to  bis  dinners,  and  their  families 
loved  to  be  invited  to  his  balls.  He  was  a  power.  The 
question  above  referred  to,  of  such  importance  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  decided  by  argument,  but  simply 
by  the  weight  of  social  and  other  influence,  which  counts 
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so  enormotisly  in  matters  of  this  kind  at  all  European 
capitals,  and  especially  in  Russia.  This  condition  of 
things  has  since  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the  lega- 
tion into  an  embassy ;  but,  as  no  house  has  been  provided, 
the  old  difficulty  remains.  The  United  States  has  not  the 
least  chance  of  success,  and  under  her  present  shabby 
system  never  will  have,  in  closely  contested  cases,  with 
any  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  They  provide  fitly 
for  their  representatives;  the  United  States  does  not.  The 
representatives  of  other  powers,  being  thus  provided  for, 
are  glad  to  remain  at  their  posts  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  getting  a  thorough  mastery  of  everything  connected 
with  diplomatic  business;  American  representatives, 
obliged,  as  a  rule,  to  take  up  with  uncomfortable  quarters, 
finding  their  position  not  what  it  ought  to  be  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  representatives  of  other  great  powers,  and 
obliged  to  expend  much  nnore  than  their  salaries,  are  gen- 
erally glad  to  resign  after  a  brief  term.  Especially  has 
this  been  the  case  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  terms  of  our 
representatives  there  have  generally  been  very  short,  A 
few  have  stayed  three  or  four  years,  but  most  have  stajed 
much  shorter  terms.  In  one  case  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  remained  only  three  or  four  months,  and  in 
another  only  six  weeks.  So  marked  was  this  tendency 
that  the  Emperor  once  referred  to  it  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  our  representatives,  saying  that  he  hoped  that  this 
American  diplomatist  would  remain  longer  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  generally  done. 

The  action  of  the  Russian  authorities  in  the  Behring 
Sea  question,  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  superior 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  a  preponderating 
diplomatic,  political,  and  social  influence  at  the  Russian 
capital,  cost  our  government  a  sura  which  would  have 
bought  suitable  houses  in  several  capitals,  and  would  have 
given  to  each  American  representative  a  proper  staff  o5 
assistants.     T  have  presented  this  matter  with  reluctance  ^^  ^\ 
though  T  feel  not  the  slightest  responsibility  for  my  pa*r — ^ 
in  it.    I  do  not  think  that  any  right-minded  man  can  blartzr^^-^ 
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me  for  it,  any  more  than,  in  the  recent  South  African  War, 
he  could  have  blamed  Lord  Koberts,  the  British  general,  if 
the  latter  had  been  sent  to  the  Transv^aal  with  insufficient 
means,  inadequate  equipment,  and  an  army  far  inferior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  his  enemy. 

I  am  not  at  all  in  this  matter  "a  man  with  a  grievance"; 
for  I  knew  what  American  representatives  had  to  expect, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  My  feeling  is  simply  that  of 
an  American  citizen  whose  official  life  is  past,  and  who  can 
look  back  dispassionately  and  tell  tlie  truth  plainly. 

This  case  is  presented  simply  in  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
something  to  arouse  thinking  men  in  public  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 
at  least  a  suitable  house  or  apartment  for  the  American 
representative  in  each  of  the  more  important  capitals  of 
the  world,  as  all  other  great  powers  and  many  of  the 
lesser  nations  have  done.  If  I  can  aid  in  bringing  about 
this  result,  I  care  nothing  for  any  personal  criticism  which 
may  be  brought  upon  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

INTEBCOUBSE  WITH  BUSSUN  STATESMEN  — 1882-1894 

TO  return  to  Sir  Robert  Morier.  There  had  been 
some  friction  between  his  family  and  that  of  one  of 
my  predecessors,  and  this  had  for  some  time  almost  ended 
social  intercourse  between  his  embassy  and  our  legation; 
but  on  my  arrival  I  ignored  this,  and  we  established  very 
satisfactory  personal  relations.  He  had  held  important 
positions  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  been  closely 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  and  other  countries.  Reading  Grant  Duff's  "Mem- 
oirs,** I  find  that  Morier  *s  bosom  friend,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  was  Jowett,  the  late  head  of  Oriel  College  at 
Oxford.  But  Sir  Robert  was  at  the  close  of  his  career; 
his  triumph  in  the  Behring  Sea  matter  was  his  last.  I  met 
him  shortly  afterward  at  his  last  visit  to  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace: with  great  effort  he  mounted  the  staircase,  took  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  circle,  and,  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversation  with  the  Emi)eror,  excused 
himself  and  went  home.  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him;  he  returned  soon  afterward  to  England  and  died. 
His  successor.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  more  recently  my  col- 
league at  Berlin,  is  a  very  different  character.  His  man- 
ner is  winning,  his  experience  large  and  interesting,  his 
first  post  having  been  at  Paris  during  the  Commune, 
and  his  latest  at  Teheran.  Our  relations  became,  and  have 
ever  since  remained,  all  that  I  could  desire.  He,  too, 
in  every  post,  is  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
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doubtless  win  great  success  for  his  country,  though  not  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  his  predecessor. 

The  French  ambassador  was  the  Comte  de  Montebello, 
evidently  a  man  of  ability,  but  with  perhaps  less  of  the  en- 
gaging qualities  than  one  generally  expects  in  a  French 
diplomatic  representative.  The  Turkish  ambassador, 
Husny  Pasha,  like  most  Turkish  representatives  whom  I 
have  met,  had  learned  to  make  himself  very  agreeable;  but 
his  position  was^rather  trying:  he  had  fought  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  and  had  seen  his  country  saved  from  the 
most  abject  humiliation,  if  not  destruction,  only  at  the  last 
moment,  by  the  Berlin  Conference.  His  main  vexation 
in  St.  Petersburg  arose  from  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
Emperor.  Every  great  official  ceremony  in  Russia  is  pref- 
aced, as  a  rule,  by  a  church  service;  hence  Husny  was 
excluded,  since  he  felt  bound  to  wear  the  fez,  and  this  the 
Emperor  would  not  tolerate ;  though  there  was  really  no 
more  harm  in  his  wearing  this  simple  head-gear  in  church 
than  in  a  woman  wearing  her  bonnet  or  a  soldier  wearing 
his  helmet. 

Interesting,  too,  was  the  Italian  ambassador,  Marochetti, 
son  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  some  of  whose  artistic  ability 
he  had  inherited.  He  was  fond  of  exercising  this  talent; 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that  his  recall  was  finally 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  diplomatic  work  had  suifered  in 
consequence. 

The  Austrian  ambassador,  Count  Wolkenstein,  was,  in 
many  things,  the  most  trustworthy  of  counselors;  more 
than  once,  under  trying  circumstances,  I  found  his  advice 
precious;  for  he  knew,  apparently,  in  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  man  to  approach,  and  the  right  way  to 
api>roach  him,  on  every  conceivable  subject. 

Of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  the  Dutch  representa- 
tive. Van  Stoetwegen,  was  the  best  counselor  I  found.  He 
was  shrewd,  keen,  and  kindly;  but  his  tongue  was  sharp- 
so  much  so  that  it  finally  brought  about  his  recall.  He 
made  a  remark  one  day  which  especially  impressed  me.  I 
had  said  to  him,  "I  have  just  sent  a  despatch  to  my  gov- 
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ermnent  declaring  my  skepticism  as  to  the  probability  of 
any  war  in  Europe  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  When 
I  arrived  in  Berlin  eleven  years  ago  all  the  knowing  people 
said  that  a  general  European  war  must  break  out  within 
a  few  months :  in  the  spring  they  said  it  nmst  come  in  the 
autumn ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  said  it  must  come  in  the 
spring.  All  tliese  years  have  passed  and  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  war.  We  hear  the  same  prophecies  daily,  but  I 
learned  long  since  not  to  believe  in  them.  War  may  come, 
but  it  seems  to  me  more  and  more  unlikely."  He  answered, 
* '  I  think  you  are  right.  I  advise  my  own  government  in  the 
same  sense.  The  fact  is  that  war  in  these  days  is  not  what 
it  once  was;  it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  so  every  day. 
Formerly  a  crowned  head,  when  he  thought  himself  ag- 
grieved, or  felt  that  he  would  enjoy  a  campaign,  plunged 
into  war  gaily.  If  he  succeeded,  all  was  well;  if  not,  he 
hauled  off  to  rejiair  damages,— very  much  as  a  pugilist 
would  do  after  receiving  a  black  eye  in  a  fist  fight,— and 
in  a  short  time  the  losses  were  repaired  and  all  went  on  as 
before.  In  these  days  the  case  is  different:  it  is  no  longer 
a  simple  contest  in  the  open,  with  the  possibility  of  a  black 
eye  or,  at  most,  of  a  severe  bruise ;  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  whole  nations.  Instead  of  being  like 
a  fist  fight,  it  is  like  a  combat  between  a  lot  of  champions 
armed  with  poisoned  daggers,  and  in  a  dark  room ;  if  once 
the  struggle  begins,  no  one  knows  how  many  will  be  drawn 
into  it  or  who  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  it ;  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  all  will  be  injured  terribly  and  several  fatally. 
War  in  these  days  means  the  cropping  up  of  a  multitude 
of  questions  dangerous  not  only  to  statesmen  but  to  mon- 
archs,  and  even  to  society  itself.  Monarchs  and  statesmen 
know  this  well ;  and,  no  matter  how  truculent  they  may  at 
times  ap|iear,  they  really  dread  war  above  all  things." 

One  of  my  colleagues  at  St.  Petersburg  was  interesting 
in  a  very  different  way  from  any  of  the  others.  This  was 
Pasitch,  the  Servian  minister.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  pres- 
ence and,  judging  from  his  conversation,  of  acute  mind. 
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He  had  some  years  before  been  sentenced  to  death  for 
treason,  but  since  that  had  been  prime  minister.  Later 
he  was  again  put  on  trial  for  his  life  at  Belgrade,  charged 
with  being  a  partner  in  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in 
the  second  attempt  against  the  life  of  King  Milan.  His 
speech  before  his  judges,  recently  published,  was  an  effort 
worthy  of  a  statesman,  and  carried  the  conviction  to  my 
mind  that  he  was  not  guilty.^ 

The  representatives  of  the  extreme  Orient  were  both 
interesting  personages,  but  the  same  differenre  prevailed 
there  as  elsewhere :  the  Chinese  was  a  mandarin,  able  to 
speak  only  through  an  interpreter;  the  Japanese  was 
trained  in  Western  science,  and  able  to  speak  fluently 
both  Russian  and  French.  His  successor^  whom  I  met  at 
the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague,  spoke  English  ad- 
mirably. 

Among  the  secretaries  and  attaches,  several  were  very 
interesting;  and  of  these  was  the  first  British  secretary, 
Henry  Howard,  now  Sir  Henry  Howard,  minister  at  The 
Hague.  He  and  his  American  wife  were  among  the  most 
delightful  of  associates.  Another  in  this  categoiy  was  the 
Bavarian  secretary.  Baron  Guttenberg,  whom  I  often  met 
later  at  Berlin,  Wlien  I  spoke  to  him  about  a  visit  T  had 
made  to  Wiirzburg,  and  the  desecration  of  the  magnificent 
old  Romanesque  cathedral  there  by  plastering  its  whole 
interior  over  with  nude  angels,  and  substituting  for  the 
splendid  old  raediaival  carving  Louis  Quinze  woodwork  in 
white  and  gold,  he  said:  "Yes;  you  are  right;  and  it  was 
a  bishop  of  my  family  who  did  it." 

As  to  Russian  statesmen,  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  fairly 
friendly  spirit  which  has  usually  been  shown  toward  the 
American  representative  in  Russia  by  all  in  authority, 
from  the  Emi>eror  down.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
contentions  of  the  American  Embassy  are  always  met  by 
speedy  concessions,  for  among  the  most  trying  of  all 
things  in  diplomatic  dealings  with  that  country  are  the 

*  He  was  found  g^udlty,  but  escaped  death  by  a  bitter  bumiliation : 
it  wae  left  for  others  to  bring  about  Milan's  assasaiuatioo. 
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long  delays  in  all  business  j  but  a  spirit  is  shown  which,  in 
the  long  run,  serves  the  purpose  of  our  representative  as 
regards  most  questions. 

It  seems  necessary  here  to  give  a  special  warning 
against  putting  any  trust  in  the  epigram  which  has  long 
done  duty  as  a  j>ieee  of  politico-ethnological  wisdom: 
"Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar.''  It 
would  be  quite  as  correct  to  say,  **  Scratch  an  American 
and  you  will  find  an  Indian,"  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
Russian  officials  with  whom  foreigners  have  to  do  are  men 
of  experience,  and,  as  a  rule,  much  like  those  whom  one 
finds  in  similar  positions  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A 
foreign  representative  has  to  meet  on  business,  not  merely 
the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  various  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  cabinet,  esijecially  the  ministers  of 
finance,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  ajs 
well  as  the  chief  municipal  authorities  of  St.  Petersburg; 
and  I  can  say  that  many  of  these  gentlemen,  both  as  men 
and  as  officials,  are  the  peers  of  men  in  similar  positions 
in  most  other  countries  wliieh  I  ha%'e  known.  Though 
they  were  at  times  tenacious  in  questions  between  their 
own  people  and  ours,  and  though  they  held  political 
doctrines  very  different  from  those  we  cherish,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  most  of  them  did  so  in  a  way  wiiicli  disarmed 
criticism.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  a  conviction 
which  has  more  and  more  grown  upon  me,  that  the  popular 
view  regarding  the  power,  vigor,  and  foresight  of  Rus- 
sian statesmen  is  ill-founded.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
Russian  officials  and  their  families  are  very  susceptible 
to  social  influences:  a  foreign  representative  who  enter- 
tains them  frequently  and  well  can  secure  far  more  for  his 
country  than  one  who  trusts  to  argument  alone.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  will  a  diplomatist  more  surely  realize 
the  truth  embedded  in  Oxenstiem's  famous  utterance,  "Go 
forth,  ray  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world 
is  governed."  When  one  sees  what  really  strong  men 
might  do  in  Russia,  what  vast  possibilities  there  are  which 
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year  after  year  are  utterly  neglected,  one  caimot  bat  think 
that  the  popular  impression  regarding  the  suiieriority 
of  Russian  statesmen  is  badly  based.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  not  been  a  statesman  of  the  first  class,  of  Rus- 
sian birth,  since  Catherine  the  Great,  and  none  of  the  sec- 
ond class  unless  Nesselrode  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  are 
to  be  excepted.  To  consider  Prince  Gortchakoff  a  great 
chancellor  on  account  of  his  elalxtrate  despatches  is  ab- 
surd. The  noted  epigram  regarding  him  is  doubtless  just: 
**C'est  un  Narcisse  qui  se  mire  dans  son  encrier." 

To  call  him  a  great  statesman  in  the  time  of  Cavour, 
Bismarck,  Lincoln^  and  Seward  is  preposterous.  What- 
ever growth  in  civilization  Russia  has  made  in  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  mainly  in  spite  of  the  men  who  have 
posed  as  her  statesmen;  the  atmosphere  of  Russian  au- 
tocracy is  fatal  to  greatness  in  any  form. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  due  to  a  policy  advo- 
cated by  the  first  Nicholas  and  carried  out  under  Alexan- 
der II;  but  it  was  made  possible  mainly  by  Miloutine, 
Samarine,  Tcherkassky,  and  other  subordinates,  who 
never  were  allowed  to  approach  the  first  rank  as  state  ser- 
vants. This  is  my  own  judgment,  founded  on  observation 
and  reading  during  half  a  century,  and  it  is  the  quiet  judg- 
ment of  many  who  have  had  occasion  to  observe  Russia 
longer  and  more  carefully. 

Next,  as  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  Napoleon  compared  Alexander  I  and  those  about  him 
to  "Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire."  That  saying  was  re- 
pelled as  a  slander;  but,  ever  since  it  was  uttered,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  seems  to  have  been  laboring  to  de- 
serve it.  There  are  chancelleries  in  the  world  which,  when 
they  give  promises,  are  believed  and  trusted.  Who,  in 
the  light  of  the  last  fifty  years,  would  claim  that  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office  is  among  these!  Its  main  reputation 
is  for  astuteness  finally  brought  to  naught;  it  has  con- 
stantly been  "too  clever  by  half.'* 

Take  the  loudly  trumpeted  peace  proposals  to  the  world 
made  by  Nicholas  II.    When  the  nations  got  together  at 
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The  Hague  to  carry  out  the  Czar's  supposed  purpose,  it 
was  found  that  all  was  haphazard  j  that  no  adequate  stud- 
ies had  been  made,  no  project  prepared;  in  fact,  that  the 
Emperor's  government  had  virtually  done  nothing  show- 
ing any  real  intention  to  set  a  proper  example.  Nothing 
but  the  high  character  and  abilities  of  M.  de  Martens  and 
one  or  two  of  his  associates  saved  the  prestige  of  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office  at  that  time.  Had  there  been  a  man 
of  real  power  in  tlie  chancellorship  or  in  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  he  would  certainly  have  advised  the  Em- 
peror to  dismiss  to  useful  employments,  say,  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops,  which  he  could 
have  done  without  the  slightest  danger— thus  showing  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  crippling  the  war  clique,  and  making 
the  beginning  of  a  great  reform  which  all  Europe  would 
certainly  have  been  glad  to  follow.  But  there  was  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  strength  reciuired  to  advise  and  carry 
through  such  a  measure.  Deference  to  the  "militar}' 
party"  and  petty  fear  of  a  loss  of  military  prestige  were 
all-controlling. 

Take  the  army  and  the  navy  departments.  In  these,  if 
anywhere,  Kussia  has  been  thought  strong.  The  main 
occupation  of  leading  Russians  for  a  hundred  years  has 
been,  not  the  steady  uplifting  of  the  people  in  intellect 
and  morals,  not  the  vigorous  development  of  natural 
resources,  but  preparations  for  war  on  land  and  sea. 
This  has  been  virtually  the  one  business  of  the  main  men 
of  light  and  leading  from  the  emperors  and  grand  dukes 
down.  Drill  and  parade  have  been  apparently  every- 
thing; the  strengthening  of  the  empire  by  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  the  building  of  industrial  prosperity  as 
a  basis  for  a  great  army  and  navy,  seeiTi  to  have  been  vir- 
tually nothing.  The  results  are  now  before  the  world  for 
the  third  time  since  1815. 

An  objector  may  remind  me  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  I  do  not  deny  the  greatness  and  nobleness  of  Alex- 
ander II  and  the  services  of  the  men  he  then  called  to  Ms 
aid ;  but  I  lived  in  Russia  both  before  and  since  that  re- 


form,  and  feel  obliged  to  testify  that,  thus  far,  its  main 
purpose  has  been  so  thwarted  by  reactionaries  that  there 
is,  as  yet,  little,  if  any,  practical  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasant  before  and  since  obtain- 
ing his  freedom- 
Take  the  dealings  with  Finland.  The  whole  thing  is 
monstrous.  It  is  both  comedy  and  tragedy.  Finland  is 
by  far  the  best-developed  part  of  the  empire;  it  stands 
on  a  higher  plane  than  do  the  other  provinces  as  regards 
every  element  of  civilization ;  it  has  steadily  been  the  most 
loyal  of  all  the  realms  of  the  Czar.  Nihilism  and  an- 
archism have  never  gained  the  slightest  foothold;  yet 
to-day  there  is  nobody  in  the  whole  empire  strong  enough 
to  prevent  sundry  bigots— military  and  ecclesiastical— 
leading  the  Emperor  to  violate  his  coronation  oath;  to 
make  the  simple  presentation  of  a  petition  to  him  treaaoo- 
able;  to  trample  Finland  under  his  feet;  to  wrong  griev- 
ously and  insult  grossly  its  whole  people;  to  banish  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  its  best  men ;  to  muzzle  its  press; 
to  gag  its  legislators;  and  thus  to  lower  the  whole  country 
to  the  level  of  the  remainder  of  Russia. 

During  my  stay  in  Russia  at  tlie  time  of  the  Crimean 
War,  I  had  been  interested  in  the  Finnish  jieasants  whom 
I  saw  serving  on  the  gunboats.  There  was  a  sturdiness, 
heartiness,  and  loya]t>'  about  them  which  could  not  fail 
to  elicit  good-will;  but  during  this  second  stay  in  Russia 
my  sympathies  with  them  were  more  especially  enlisted. 
During  the  hot  weather  of  the  first  summer  my  family 
were  at  the  Finnish  capital,  Helsingfors,  at  the  point 
where  the  Gulf  of  Finland  opens  into  the  Baltic.  The 
whole  people  deeply  interested  me.  Here  was  one  of  the 
most  important  universities  of  Europe,  a  noble  public  li- 
brary, beautiful  buildings,  and  throughout  the  whole  town 
an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  civilization  far  superior 
to  that  which  one  finds  in  any  Russian  city.  Having  been 
added  to  Russia  by  Alexander  I  under  his  most  solemn 
pledges  that  it  should  retain  its  own  constitutional  gov- 
enunent,  it  had  done  so  up  to  the  time  of  my  stay;  and  the 
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results  were  evident  throughout  the  entire  grand  duchy. 
While  in  Russia  there  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
a  debased  currency,  the  currency  of  Fuiland  was  as  good 
as  gold ;  while  in  Russia  all  public  matters  bore  the  marks 
of  arbitrary  repression,  in  Finland  one  could  see  the  re- 
sults of  enlightened  discussion ;  while  in  Russia  the  peas- 
ant is  but  little,  if  any,  above  Asiatic  barbarism,  the 
Finnish  peasant— simple,  genuine— is  clearly  far  better 
developed  both  morally  and  religiously.  It  is  a  grief  to 
Die  in  these  latter  days  to  see  that  the  measures  which 
were  then  feared  have  since  been  taken.  There  seems  a  de- 
termination to  grind  down  Finland  to  a  level  with  Russia 
in  general.  We  heard,  not  long  since,  much  sjTupathy  ex- 
pressed for  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  in  their  struggle 
against  England;  but  infinitely  more  pathetic  is  the  case 
of  Finland.  The  little  grand  duchy  has  done  what  it  could 
to  save  itself,  but  it  recognizes  the  faet  that  its  two  millions 
of  people  are  utterly  powerless  against  the  brute  force  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  struggle  in  South  Africa  meant,  after  all,  that  if 
worst  came  to  worst,  the  Boers  would,  witliin  a  generation 
or  two,  enjoy  a  higher  type  of  constitutional  liberty  than 
they  ever  could  have  developed  under  any  republic  they 
could  have  established;  but  Finland  is  now  forced  to  give 
up  her  constitutional  government  and  to  come  under  the 
rule  of  brutal  Russian  satraps.  These  have  already  begim 
their  work-  All  is  to  be  "RussiJBed'*:  the  constitutional 
bodies  are  to  be  virtually  abolished ;  the  university  is  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  Dorjiat— once  so  noted 
as  a  German  university,  now  so  worthless  as  a  Russian 
university;  for  the  simple  Protestantism  of  the  i>eople  is 
to  be  substituted  the  fetishism  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
It  is  the  saddest  spectacle  of  our  time.  Previous  emper- 
ors, however  much  they  wished  to  do  so,  did  not  dare 
break  their  oaths  to  Finland;  but  the  present  weakling 
sovereign,  in  his  indifference,  carelessness,  and  absolute 
unfitness  to  rule,  has  allowed  the  dominant  reactionary 
clique  about  him  to  accomplish  its  own  good  pleasure.  I 
put  on  record  here  the  prophecy  that  his  dynasty,  if  not 
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himself,  will  be  punished  for  it.  All  history  shows  that 
no  8ucb  crime  has  gone  unpuBished.  It  is  a  far  greater 
crime  than  the  partition  of  Poland;  for  Poland  had 
brought  her  fate  on  herself,  while  Finland  has  been  the 
most  loyal  part  of  the  empire.  Not  even  Moscow  herself 
has  been  more  tlioroughly  devoted  to  Russia  and  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  young  monarch  whose  weakness 
has  led  to  this  fearful  result  will  bring  retribution  upon 
himself  and  those  who  follow  him.  The  Romanoffs  will 
yet  find  that  '*  there  is  a  Power  in  the  universe,  not  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness."  The  house  of 
Hapsburg  and  its  satellites  found  this  in  the  humiliating 
end  of  their  reign  in  Italy;  the  house  of  Valois  found  it, 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  their  own  de- 
struction; the  Bourbons  found  it,  after  the  driving  out 
of  the  Huguenots  and  the  useless  wars  of  Louis  XIV 
and  XV,  in  the  French  Revolution  which  ended  their 
dynasty.  Both  the  Napoleons  met  their  punishment  after 
violating  the  rights  of  human  nature.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  found  their 
punishment  in  the  Civil  War,  which  cost  nearly  a  million 
of  lives  and,  when  all  is  reckoned,  ten  thousand  millions 
of  treasure. 

When  I  talked  with  this  youth  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  saw  how  little  he  knew  of  his  own  empire,— 
how  absolutely  unaware  he  was  that  the  famine  was 
continuing  for  a  second  year  in  various  important  dis- 
tricts, there  resounded  in  ray  ears,  as  so  often  at  other 
times,  the  famous  words  of  Oxenstiern  to  his  son,  "Go 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed." 

Pity  to  say  it,  the  European  sovereign  to  whom  Nicholas 
II  can  be  most  fully  compared  is  Charles  IX  of  France, 
under  the  influence  of  his  family  and  men  and  women 
courtiers  and  priests,  authorizing  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  The  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  him 
and  his  house  is  sure.' 

'  Thp  a^ovp  was  written  before  Hip  RnpsjaTi  whf  witTh  Japan  and  the  aasas- 
einatiuna  of  Bobrikoff,  Plehve,  and  others  were  ilreiimi?tl  of,  My  prophecy 
seems  likely  to  be  realized  far  earlier  than  1  had  thought  possible. 
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As  I  revise  these  lines,  we  see  another  exhibition  of  the 
same  weakness  and  folly.  The  question  between  Russia 
and  Japan  could  have  been  easily  and  satisfactorily  set- 
tled in  a  naorning  talk  by  any  two  business  men  of  average 
ability;  but  the  dominant  clique  lias  forced  on  one  of  the 
most  terrible  wars  in  history,  which  bids  fair  to  result  in 
the  greatest  humiliation  Russia  has  ever  known. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  regarding  Russia's  dealings 
with  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  '*Kussification"  which 
has  been  going  on  there  for  some  years  is  etjualty  absurd, 
equally  wicked,  and  sure  to  be  equally  disastrous. 

The  first  Russian  statesman  with  whom  I  had  to  do  was 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Giersj  but  he  was 
dying.  I  saw  him  twice  in  retirement  at  Tzarskoye  Selo, 
and  came  to  respect  him  much.  He  spoke  at  length  re- 
garding the  entenie  between  Russia  and  France,  and  in- 
sisted that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  war  but  of  peace. 
**Tell  your  government/'  he  said^  **that  the  closer  the 
lines  are  drawn  which  bind  Russia  and  France,  the  more 
strongly  will  Russian  influence  be  used  to  hold  back  the 
French  from  war. ' ' 

At  another  time  he  discoursed  on  the  folly  of  war,  and 
especially  regarding  the  recent  conflict  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  He  spoke  of  its  wretched  results,  of  the  in- 
gratitude which  Russia  had  ex[>erienced  from  the  peoples 
she  had  saved  from  the  Turks,  and  finally,  with  extreme 
bitterness,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  wasted  in  it  which 
could  have  been  used  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry.  He  spoke  with  the  conviction  of  a  dying 
man,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  sincere.  At  the  same  time  I 
felt  it  a  pity  that  under  the  Russian  system  there  is  no 
chance  for  such  a  man  really  to  enforce  his  ideas.  For  one 
day  he  may  be  in  the  ascendancy  with  the  autocrat;  and 
the  next,  through  the  influence  of  grand  dukes,  women, 
priests,  or  courtiers,  tlie  very  opposite  ideas  may  become 
dominant. 

The  men  with  whom  I  had  more  directly  to  do  at  the 
Foreign  Office  were  the  acting  minister,  Shishkin,  who  had 
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formerly  been  at  Washington,  and  the  head  of  the  Asiatic 
department,  Count  Kapnist.  They  were  agreeable  in  man- 
ner ;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that,  regarding  the  question 
of  the  Behring  seal-fisheries,  they  were  pursuing  a  policy 
of  their  own,  totally  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  era- 
pirew    Peter  the  Great  would  have  beheaded  both  of  them. 

The  strongest  man  among  the  Czar's  immediate  advis- 
ers was  understood  to  be  the  finance  minister,  De  Witte. 
There  always  seemed  in  him  a  certain  sullen  force.  The 
story  usually  told  of  his  rise  in  the  world  is  curious.  It 
is,  in  effect,  tliat  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  II  and  his 
family  were  wrecked  in  their  special  train  at  Borki,  many 
of  their  attendants  were  killed;  and  the  world  generally, 
including  the  immediate  survivors  of  the  catastrophe,  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  nihilist 
plot.  There  was,  therefore,  a  general  sweeping  into 
prison  of  subordinate  railway  officials;  and  among  these 
was  De  Witte,  then  in  charge  of  a  railway  station.  During 
the  examinations  which  ensued  he  showed  himself  so  clear- 
headed and  straightforward  that  he  attracted  attention, 
was  promoted,  put  into  the  finance  ministry,  and  finally 
advanced  to  the  first  place  in  it.  His  dealings  with  Rus- 
sian finances  have  since  shown  great  capacity:  he  has 
brought  the  empire  out  of  the  slough  of  depreciated  cur- 
rency and  placed  it  firmly  on  a  gold  basis.  I  came  espe- 
cially to  know  him  when  he  offered,  through  me,  to  the 
United  States  a  loan  of  gold  to  enable  us  to  tide  over  our 
difficulties  with  the  currency  question.  He  informed  me 
that  Russia  had  in  her  treasury  many  millions  of  rubles 
in  American  gold  eagles,  and  that  the  Russian  gold  reserve 
then  in  the  treasury  was  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
mbles. 

The  only  result  was  that  I  was  instructed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  President  to  him,  there  being  no  law  en- 
abling us  to  take  advantage  of  his  offer.    What  he  wished 
to  do  was  to  make  a  call  loan,  whereas  our  Washington 
mment  could  by  issuing  bonds. 

•  way  when  I  pre- 
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sented  to  him  Rabbi  Krauskopf  of  Philadelphia^  who  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  allowing  sundry  Israelites  who 
were  crowded  into  the  western  districts  of  the  empire  to 
be  transferred  to  some  of  tlie  less  congested  districts,  on 
condition  that  funds  for  tliat  purpose  be  furnished  from 
tlieir  coreligionists  in  America.  De  Witte's  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  was  liberal  and  statesmanlike.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was,  as  I  believe,  a  fundamental  error  in  his 
general  theory,  which  is  the  old  Russian  idea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  autocracy— namely,  that  the  State  should  own 
everj'thiog.  More  and  more  he  went  on  extending  gov- 
ernment ownership  to  the  railways,  until  the  whole  direc- 
tion and  luauageiiieut  of  them  virtually  centered  in  his 
office. 

On  this  point  he  differed  widely  from  his  predecessor  in 
the  finance  ministry,  Wischniegradsky.  I  had  met  the  lat- 
ter years  before,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  great  technical  school  in  Moscow,  and 
found  hira  instructive  and  interesting.  Now  I  met  him 
after  his  retirement  from  the  finance  ministry.  Calling 
on  him  one  day,  I  said:  *'You  will  probably  build  your 
trans-Siberian  railway  at  a  much  less  cost  than  we  were 
able  to  build  our  first  trans-continental  railway ;  you  will 
do  it  directly,  by  government  funds,  and  so  will  probably 
not  have  to  make  so  many  rich  men  as  we  did.**  His  an- 
swer impressed  me  strongly.  He  said:  **As  to  a  govern- 
ment building  a  railway  more  cheaply  than  private  in- 
dividuals, I  decidedly  doubt;  but  I  would  favor  private 
individuals  building  it,  even  if  the  cost  were  greater.  I 
like  to  sec  rich  men  made;  they  are  what  Russia  most 
needs  at  this  moment.  WTiat  can  capitalists  do  with  their 
money!  They  can't  eat  it  or  drink  it:  they  have  to  invest 
it  in  other  enterprises;  and  such  enterprises,  to  be  re- 
munerative, must  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Capital- 
ists are  far  more  likely  to  invest  their  money  in  useful 
enterprises,  and  to  manage  these  investments  well,  than 
any  finance  minister  can  be,  no  matter  how  gifted." 

That  he  was  right  the  history  of  Russia  is  showing  more 
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and  more  every  day.  To  return  to  M-  de  Witte,  it  seemed 
strange  to  most  onlookers  that  the  present  Emperor 
threw  him  out  of  the  finance  ministry,  in  which  he  had 
BO  greatl)'  distinguished  himself,  and  shelved  him  in  one 
of  those  bodies,  such  as  the  eomieil  of  state  or  the  senate, 
which  exist  mainly  as  harbors  or  shelters  for  dismissed 
functionaries.  But  really  there  was  nothing  singular 
about  it.  As  regards  the  main  body  at  court,  from  the 
grand  dukes,  the  women,  etc.,  down,  he  had  committed  the 
sin  of  which  Turgot  and  Necker  were  guilty  when  they 
sought  to  save  France  but  found  that  the  women,  princes, 
and  favorites  of  poor  Louis  XVI  *s  family  were  deter- 
mined to  dip  their  hands  into  the  state  treasury,  and  were 
too  strong  to  be  controlled.  Ruin  followed  the  dismissal 
of  Turgot  and  Necker  then,  and  seems  to  be  following  the 
dismissal  of  De  Witte  now :  though  as  I  revise  this  chap- 
ter word  comes  that  the  Emperor  has  recalled  him. 

No  doubt  Prince  Khilkoff,  who  has  come  in  as  minister 
of  internal  communications  since  my  departure  from  Rus- 
sia, is  also  a  strong  man ;  but  no  functionary  can  take  the 
place  of  a  great  body  of  individuals  who  invest  their 
own  money  in  public  works  throughout  an  entire  nation. 

There  was  also  another  statesman  in  a  very  different 
field  whom  I  found  exceedingly  interesting,— a  statesman 
who  had  gained  a  power  in  the  empire  second  to  no  other 
save  the  Emijeror  himself,  and  had  centered  in  himself 
more  hatred  than  any  other  Russian  of  recent  times,— the 
former  Emi>eror'8  tutor  and  virtual  minister  as  regards 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  Pobedonostzeff.  His  theories  are 
tlie  most  reactionary  of  all  developed  in  modern  times; 
and  his  hand  was  then  felt,  and  is  still  felt,  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  enforcing  those  theories.  Wliatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  wisdom,  his  patriotism  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Though  I  differ  from  him  almost  totally,  few  men  have  so 
greatly  interested  me,  and  one  of  the  following  chapters 
will  be  devoted  to  him. 

But  there  were  some  other  so-called  statesmen  toward 
whom  I  had  a  very  different  feeling.  One  of  these  was  the 
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of  the  interior.  Nothing  could  be  more  delusiFe 
Ahb  hii  nBOMT.  He  always  seemed  about  to  accede  to  the 
Idew  of  Ids  inleriocator,  but  he  had  one  fimdamental  idea 
of  Ids  ovb,  and  only  one;  and  that  was,  evidently,  never 
te  do  aajiMog  which  he  ooold  possibly  avoid.  He  always 
.  to  me  a  sort  of  great  jellirfish,  looking  as  if  he  had 
to  accomplish,  but,  on  closer  examination,  prov- 
to  be  without  consistency,  and  slippery.  His  theory 
was,  *  *  No  act,  no  responsibilit>*  *  * ;  and  through- 
oat  the  Bmaian  Empire  this  principle  of  action,  or,  rather, 
of  iooetion,  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused. 

I  hod  ooe  experience  with  this  functionary^  who,  I  am 
hippy  to  soy,  has  since  been  relieved  of  his  position  and 
Advcd  among  the  do-nothings  of  the  Bussian  senate, 
which  riiowed  me  what  he  was.  Two  American  ladies  of 
the  beat  breeding  and  culture,  and  bearing  the  most  satis- 
faetory  letters  of  introduction,  had  been  staying  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  had  met,  at  my  table  and  elsewhere,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  people  in  Russian  society.  From 
St.  Petersburg  they  had  gone  to  Moscow;  and,  after  a 
pleoaant  stay  there,  had  left  for  Vienna  by  way  of  War- 
saw. Returning  home  late  at  night,  about  a  week  after- 
ward, I  found  an  agonizing  telegram  from  them,  stating 
that  they  had  been  stopped  at  the  Austrian  frontier  and 
aent  back  fifty  miles  to  a  dirty  little  Russian  village ;  that 
their  baggage  had  all  gone  on  to  Vienna ;  that,  there  being 
no  banker  in  the  little  bamlet  where  they  were,  their  letter 
of  credit  was  good  for  nothing ;  that  all  this  was  due  to  the 
want  of  the  most  trivial  of  formalities  in  a  passport ;  that 
they  had  obtained  all  the  vises  supposed  to  be  needed  at 
St  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow;  and  that,  though  the 
American  consul  at  Warsaw  had  declared  these  to  be  suflB- 
eient  to  take  them  out  of  the  empire,  they  had  been  stopped 
by  a  i>etty  Russian  official  because  they  had  no  vise  from 
the  Warsaw  police. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, presented  the  case  to  him,  told  him  all  about  these 
ladies,— their  high  standing,  the  letters  they  had  brongbt. 
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the  people  they  bad  met,— assured  him  that  Dothing  could 
be  further  from  possibility  than  the  slightest  tendency  on 
their  i>art  toward  any  interference  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, and  asked  him  to  send  a  telegram  authorizing 
their  departure-  He  was  most  profuse  in  his  declarations 
of  his  willingness  to  help.  Nothing  in  the  world,  appa- 
rently, would  give  him  more  pleasure ;  and,  tliough  there 
was  a  kind  of  atmosphere  enveloping  his  talk  which  I  did 
not  quite  like,  I  believed  that  the  proper  order  would  be 
given.  But  precious  time  went  on,  and  again  came  tele- 
grams from  the  ladies  that  nothing  was  done.  Again  I 
went  to  the  minister  to  urge  the  matter  upon  his  attention ; 
again  he  assumed  the  same  jellyfish  condition,  pleasing  but 
evasive.  Then  I  realized  the  situation  j  went  at  once  to  the 
prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  (jreneral  von  Wahl,  although  it 
was  not  strictly  within  liis  domain  ;  and  he,  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  vigor,  took  the  necessary  measures  and  the  la- 
dies were  released. 

Like  so  many  other  i>ersons  whom  I  have  known  who 
came  into  Russia  and  were  delighted  with  it  during  their 
whole  stay,  these  ladies  returned  to  America  most  bitter 
haters  of  the  empire  and  of  everything  within  it. 

As  to  Von  Wahl,  who  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  veiy  best 
Russian  oflBcials  I  met,  he  has  since  met  reward  for  his 
qualities :  from  the  Czar  a  transfer  to  a  provincial  gov- 
ernorship, and  from  the  anarchists  a  bullet  which,  though 
intended  to  kill  him,  only  wounded  him. 

Many  were  the  sufferers  from  this  feature  in  Russian 
administration— this  shirking  of  labor  and  responsibility. 
Among  these  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  honored  Russian  families,  who  was  greatly  de- 
voted to  fruit-culture,  and  sought  to  bring  the  products  of 
his  large  estates  in  the  south  of  Russia  into  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  He  told  me  that  he  had  tried  again 
and  again,  but  the  officials  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
would  not  take  the  trouble;  that  finally  he  had  induced 
them  to  give  him  a  freight-car  and  to  bring  a  load  of 
fruit  to  St.  Petersburg  as  soon  as  possible ;  but,  though 
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the  journey  ought  to  have  taken  only  three  or  four  days, 
it  actually  took  several  weeks;  and,  of  course,  all  the 
fruit  was  spoiled.  As  I  told  him  of  the  fruit-trains  which 
bring  the  products  of  California  across  our  continent  and 
distribute  them  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  even  enabling  them 
to  be  found  fresh  in  the  markets  of  London,  he  almost 
shed  tears.  This  was  another  result  of  state  control  of 
railways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  far  more  and  better 
fruit  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  artisans  in  most  American 
towns,  however  small,  than  in  the  lordliest  houses  of  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg;  and  this  solely  because  in  our 
country  energetic  men  conduct  transportation  with  some 
little  ambition  to  win  public  approval  and  patronage, 
while  in  Russia  a  horde  of  state  officials  shirk  labor  and 
care  as  much  as  possible. 

Still  another  sufferer  was  a  very  energetic  man  who  had 
held  sundry  high  positions,  but  was  evidently  much  dis- 
couraged. He  showed  me  specimens  of  various  rich  ores 
from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  but  lamented  that  there 
was  no  one  to  take  hold  of  the  work  of  bringing  out  these 
riches.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior  at  that  time,  as  in  sundry  other  departments,  the 
great  question  was  **liow  not  to  do  it."  Evidently  this 
minister  and  functionaries  like  him  felt  that  if  great  enter- 
prises and  industries  were  encouraged,  they  would  become 
so  large  as  to  be  difficult  to  manage ;  hence,  that  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  to  keep  things  within  as  moderate 
compass  as  possible. 

To  this  easy-going  view  of  public  duty  there  were  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  While  De  Witte  was  the  most  eminent 
of  these,  there  was  one  who  has  since  become  sadly  re- 
nowned, and  who,  as  I  revise  these  lines,  has  just  perished 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  This  official  was  De  Plehve, 
who,  during  my  acquaintance  with  him,  was  only  an  under- 
secretary in  the  interior  department,  but  was  taking,  ap- 
parently, all  the  important  duties  from  his  superior,  M. 
Dournovo.  At  various  times  I  met  him  to  discuss  the 
status  of  sundry  American  insurance  companies  in  Russia, 
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and  was  favorably  impressed  by  his  insight,  vigor,  and 
courtesy-  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  when,  on  be- 
coming a  full  minister,  he  bloomed  out  as  a  most  bitter, 
cruel,  and  evidently  short-sighted  reactionary.  The  world 
stood  amazed  at  the  murderous  cruelties  against  the  Jews 
at  Kishineff,  which  he  might  easily  have  prevented;  and 
nothing  more  cruel  or  short-sighted  than  his  dealings  with 
Finland  has  been  known  since  Louis  XIV  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  I  can  only  explain  his  course  by  suppos- 
ing that  be  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the  reactionary  fac- 
tion which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  controlled  the  Czar, 
and  thus  to  fight  his  way  toward  tlie  highest  power.  He 
made  of  the  most  loyal  and  happy  part  of  the  empire  the 
most  disloyal  and  wretched ;  he  pitted  himself  against  the 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  all  the  highest  inter- 
ests and  sentiments  of  the  Finnish  people ;  and  he  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  avenger,  who,  in  destroying  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  has  struck  a  fearful  blow  at  his 
country's  happiness. 

While  a  thoughtful  American  must  condemn  much 
which  he  sees  in  Russia,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  cannot 
but  admire  and  contrast  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own 
country ;  and  this  is  the  fact  that  Russia  sets  a  high  value 
upon  its  citizenship.  Its  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  struggles,  of  long  outpourings  of 
blood  and  treasure ;  and  Russians  believe  that  it  has  been 
bought  at  too  great  a  i)rice  and  is  in  every  way  too  pre- 
cious to  be  lavished  and  hawked  about  as  a  thing  of  no 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  sees  how  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be  a  millionfold 
more  precious  than  that  of  Russia,  is  conferred  loosely 
npoD  tens  of  thousands  of  men  absolutely  unfit  to  exercise 
it, — whose  exercise  of  it  seems,  at  times,  likely  to  destroy 
republican  government ;  when  one  sees  the  power  of  con- 
ferring it  granted  to  the  least  respectable  class  of  officials 
at  the  behest  of  ward  politicians,  without  proper  safe- 
guards and  at  times  without  any  regard  to  the  laws ;  when 
one  sees  it  prostituted  by  men  of  the  most  unfit  class,— 
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and,  indeed,  of  the  predatory  class,— who  have  left  En- 
rope  jnst  long  enough  to  obtain  it,  and  then  left  America 
in  order  to  escape  the  duties  both  of  their  native  and  their 
adopted  country,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privil^es 
of  both  citizenships  without  one  thought  of  the  duties  of 
either,  using  them  often  in  careers  of  scoundrelism,— one 
feels  that  Russia  is  nearer  the  true  ideal  in  this  respect 
than  we  are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  with  us  no  petty  joint-stock 
company  in  which  an  interest  is  not  virtually  held  to  be 
superior  to  this  citizenship  of  ours  for  which  such  sacri- 
fices have  been  made,  and  for  which  so  many  of  our  best 
men  have  laid  down  their  lives.  No  stockholder  in  the 
pettiest  manufacturing  company  dreams  of  admitting  men 
to  share  in  it  unless  they  show  their  real  fitness  to  be  thus 
admitted;  but  admission  to  American  citizenship  is  sur- 
rounded by  no  such  safeguards :  it  has  been  cheapened  and 
prostituted  until  many  who  formerly  revered  it  have  come 
to  scoff  at  it.   From  this  evil,  at  least,  Russia  is  free. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

"ALL  SORTS  AKD  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN"  IN  RUSSIA— 1892 -18W 

STILL  another  department  which  interested  me  was 
that  known  as  the  "Ministry  of  Public  Enlighten- 
ment," its  head  being  Count  DelyanofF.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  culture;  but  the  title  of  his  department  was 
a  misnomer,  for  its  duty  was  clearly  to  prevent  enlighten- 
ment in  the  public  at  large.  The  Russian  theory  is,  evi- 
dently, that  a  certain  small  number  should  be  edu- 
cated up  to  a  certain  point  for  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duties;  but  that,  beyond  this,  anything  like  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  people  is  to  be  discouraged ;  hence 
the  Russian  peasant  is  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless  in 
Christendom. 

There  was  evidently  a  disposition  among  very  many  of 
the  most  ardent  Russians  to  make  a  merit  of  this  imperfect 
civilization,  and  to  cultivate  hatred  for  any  peoi>le  whom 
they  clearly  saw  possessing  anjlhing  better:  hence  it  came 
that,  just  as  so  many  Frenchmen  hate  Great  Britain,  and 
80  many  in  the  backward,  slipshod  regions  of  our  coun- 
try hate  New  England,  it  was  quite  the  fashion  among 
large  classes  of  Russians  to  hate  everything  Genuan,  and 
especially  to  detest  the  Baltic  provinces. 

One  evening  during  my  stay  a  young  Russian  at  a  social 
gathering  of  military  and  other  officials  voiced  this  feel- 
ing by  saying,  "I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
Ehall  have  cleared  out  all  these  Germans  from  the  Rus- 
sian service;  they  are  the  curse  of  the  country."  There- 
upon a  young  American  present,  who  was  especially  noted 
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for  his  plain  speaking,  immediately  answered,  "How  are 
you  going  to  do  it?  I  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  you  rarely 
give  a  position  which  really  involves  high  responsibil- 
ity to  a  Russian;  you  generally  give  it  to  a  German. 
When  the  Emperor  goes  to  the  manoeuvers,  does  he  dare 
trust  his  immediate  surroundings  to  a  Kussianf  Never; 
he  intrusts  them  to  General  Riehter,  who  is  a  Baltic- Prov- 
ince German.  And  when  his  Majesty  is  here  in  town  does 
he  dare  trust  his  personal  safety  to  a  Russian?  Not 
at  all ;  he  relies  on  Von  Wahl,  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg, 
another  German."  And  so  this  plain-spoken  American 
youth  went  on  with  a  full  catalogue  of  leading  Baltic- 
Province  Germans  in  positions  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility, finally  saying,  '*You  know  as  well  as  I  that  if  the 
salvation  of  the  Emperor  depended  on  any  one  of  you, 
and  you  should  catch  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  you  would 
instantly  forget  your  sovereign  and  run  after  her." 

Riehter  and  Von  Wahl  I  knew,  and  they  were  certainly 
men  whom  one  could  respect,— thoughtful,  earnest,  de- 
voted to  duty.  Whenever  one  saw  the  Emperor  at  a  re- 
view, Riehter  was  close  at  hand ;  whenever  their  Majesties 
were  at  the  opera,  or  in  any  public  place,  there  was  Von 
Wahl  with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  them. 

The  young  American  might  now  add  that  when  a  man 
was  needed  to  defend  Port  Arthur  another  German  was 
chosen— Stoessel,  whose  heroism  the  whole  world  is  now 
applauding,  as  it  once  applauded  Todleben,  the  general 
of  German  birth  who  carried  off  the  Russian  laurels  of 
the  Crimean  War. 

One  Russian  official  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  deep 
and  wide  respect  was  Count  Woronzoff-Daschkoff ;  and  I 
think  that  our  irrepressible  American  would  have  made 
an  exeej)tion  in  his  favor.  Calling  upon  him  one  day  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  American  relief  to  famine- 
stricken  peasants,  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  straight- 
forward honesty :  he  was  generally  credited  with  stoi>ping 
the  time-honored  pilfering  and  plundering  at  the  Winter 
Palace. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Russians  I  met 
was  General  AnnenkofF.  His  brother-in-law,  Struve, 
Russian  minister  at  Washington,  having  given  me  a  letter 
to  him,  our  relations  became  somewhat  close.  He  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  building  the  trans-Cau- 
casian railway,  but  his  main  feat  had  been  the  annexation 
of  Bokhara.  The  story,  as  told  me  by  a  member  of  his 
family,  is  curious.  While  8ut)erintending  his  great  force 
of  men  and  pushing  on  the  laying  of  the  rails  through  the 
desert,  his  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  some  horse- 
men in  the  distance,  riding  toward  him  with  all  their 
might.  On  their  arrival  their  leader  was  discovered  to  be 
a  son  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokliara.  That  jiotentate  having 
just  died,  the  other  sons  were  trying  to  make  their  way  to 
the  throne  by  cutting  each  other's  throats,  but  this  one 
had  thought  it  wise  to  flee  to  the  Russians  for  safety. 
Annenkoff  saw  the  point  at  once :  with  a  large  body  of  his 
cavalry  he  started  immediately  for  Bokhara,  his  guest 
by  his  side;  pushed  his  way  through  all  obstacles; 
seated  the  young  prince  on  the  throne  j  and  so  made 
him  a  Russian  satrap*  I  shall  speak  later  of  the  visit 
of  this  prince  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  evident  that 
Annenkoff,  during  my  stay,  was  not  in  favor.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  large  irrigation-works  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  peasants  during  the  famine, 
and  that  he  had  not  managed  them  well ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  not  the  main  difficulty:  he  was  evidently 
thought  too  progressive  and  liberal,  and  in  that  seething 
caldron  of  intrigue  which  centers  at  the  Winter  Palace 
his  ambitions  had  come  to  grief. 

Another  Russian  who  interested  me  was  Galkin  Wras- 
koy.  He  was  devoted,  night  and  day,  to  improving 
the  Russian  prison  system.  That  there  was  much  need  of 
such  work  was  certain ;  but  the  fact  that  this  i)ersonage  in 
government  employ  was  so  devoted  to  improvements,  and 
hod  called  together  in  Russia  a  convention  of  men  inter- 
ested in  the  amelioration  of  prison  sy.stems,  led  me  to 
think  that  the  Russian  Government  is  not  so  utterly  and 
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wilfully  cruel  in  its  prison  arrangements  as  the  Western 
world  lias  been  led  to  think. 

Another  interesting  Russian  was  Count  Orloff  Davi- 
doff;  and  on  my  meeting  hira,  just  after  his  return  from 
the  Chif'ago  Exposition,  at  General  Annenkoff's  table,  he 
entertained  me  with  his  experiences.  On  my  asking  him 
what  was  the  most  amusing  thing  he  had  seen  in  America, 
he  answered  that  it  was  a  "sacred  concert,"  on  Sunday,  at 
a  church  in  Colorado  Springs,  in  which  the  music  of 
Strauss 's  waltzes  and  Offenbach's  comic  songs  were  lead- 
ing features,  the  audience  taking  them  all  very  solemnly. 

In  the  literar>'  direction  I  found  Prince  John  Galitzin^s 
readings  from  French  dramas  delightful.  As  to  histori- 
cal studies,  the  most  interesting  man  I  found  was  Profes- 
sor Demetrieff ,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  by  Pobe- 
donostzeif.  I  had  been  reading  Billbassoif 's  **Life  of 
the  Empress  Catherine";  and,  on  my  asking  some  ques- 
tions regarding  it,  the  professor  said  that  at  the  death  of 
the  Empress,  her  son,  the  Emperor  Paul,  intrusted  the 
examination  of  her  papers  to  Rostopchine,  who,  on  going 
through  them,  found  a  casket  containing  letters  and  the 
like,  which  she  had  evidently  considered  especially  pre- 
cious, and  among  these  a  letter  from  Orloff,  giving  the 
details  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Peter  III,  at 
Ropscha.  The  letter,  in  substance,  stated  that  Orloff  and 
his  associates,  liaving  attempted  to  seize  Peter,  who  was 
evidently  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg  to  imprison  the 
Empress  Catherine,— if  not  to  put  her  to  death,— the  Em- 
peror had  resisted ;  and  that  finally,  in  the  struggle,  he 
had  been  killed.  Professor  Demetrieff  then  said  that  the 
Emperor  Paul  showed  these  papers  to  his  sons  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  on  the  throne, 
and  expressed  his  devout  thankfulness  that  the  killing  of 
Peter  III  was  not  intentional,  and  therefore  that  their 
grandmother  was  not  a  nmrderess. 

This  reminds  me  that,  at  my  first  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  often  passed,  during  my  walks,  the  old  palace  of 
Paul,  and  that  there  was  one  series  of  windows  carefully 
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barred:  these  belonging  to  the  rooms  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Paul  himself  was  assassinated  in  order  to  protect 
the  life  of  his  son  Alexander  and  of  the  family  generally. 

Another  Russian,  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  versatile  man  I  have  ever  known :  a  play- 
wright, an  actor,  an  essayist,  an  orator,  a  lecturer,  and  ad- 
mirable in  each  of  these  capacities.  At  a  dinner  given  me, 
just  before  my  departure  from  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Rus- 
sians who  had  taken  part  in  the  Chicago  Exposition,  I  was 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  speeches  of  the 
various  officials  were  in  Russian,  and  that,  as  I  so  imper- 
fectly understood  tiiem,  I  could  not  know  what  line  to  take 
when  my  own  speech  came;  but  presently  the  chairman, 
Minister  Delyanoff,  called  upon  young  Prince  Serge,  who 
came  forward  very  modestly  and,  in  admirable  English, 
gave  a  summary  of  the  whole  series  of  Russian  speeches 
for  my  benefit,  concluding  with  an  excellent  speech  of  his 
own.  His  speeches  and  addresses  at  Chicago  were  really 
remarkable  j  and,  when  he  revisited  America,  his  lectures 
on  Russian  literature  at  Cornell  University,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  elsewhere,  were  worthy  of  the  College  de  France. 
This  young  man  could  speak  fluently  and  idiomatically, 
not  only  his  own  language,  but  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  tongues. 

To  meet  scientific  men  of  note  my  wont  was  to  visit 
the  Latin  Quarter;  and  there,  at  the  house  of  Professor 
Woeikoflf  of  St.  Petersburg  University,  I  met,  at  various 
times,  a  considerable  body  of  those  best  worth  knowing. 
One  of  those  who  made  an  especially  strong  impression 
upon  me  was  Admiral  Makharoff.  Recently  has  come 
news  of  his  death  while  commanding  the  Russian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur— his  flag-ship,  with  nearly  all  on  board, 
sunk  by  a  torpedo.  At  court,  in  the  university  quarter, 
and  later  at  Washington,  I  met  him  often,  and  rated  him 
among  the  half-dozen  best  Russians  I  ever  knew.  Hav- 
ing won  fame  as  a  vigorous  and  skilful  commander 
in  the  Turkish  war»  he  was  devoting  himself  to  the  sci- 
entific aide  of  his  profession.     He  had  made  a  success 
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of  his  colossal  ice-breaker  m  various  nortlnem  waters, 
and  was  now  giving  his  main  thoughts  to  the  mapping  out, 
on  an  immense  scale,  of  all  tlie  oceans,  as  regards  winds 
and  currents.  As  explained  by  him,  with  quiet  enthu- 
siasm, it  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  inductive  method  since  Lord  Bacon.  With  Senator 
Semenoff  and  Prince  Gregory  Galitzin  I  had  very  in- 
teresting talks  on  their  Asiatic  travels,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  Mendeleieff, 
who  is  certainly  to-day  one  of  two  or  three  foremost 
living  authorities  in  chemistry.  Although  men  of  sci- 
ence, unless  they  hold  high  official  positions,  are  not 
to  be  seen  at  court,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  there  were 
some  Russian  nobles  who  appreciated  them ;  and  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  this  was  once  shown  at  my  own  house. 
It  was  at  a  dinner,  when  there  was  present  a  young  Rus- 
sian of  very  liigh  lineage;  and  I  was  in  great  doubt  as  to 
the  question  of  precedence,  this  being  a  matter  of  grave 
import  under  the  circumstances.  At  last  my  wife  went  to 
the  nobleman  himself  and  asked  him  frankly  regarding 
it.  His  answer  did  him  credit:  he  said,  "I  should  be 
ashamed  to  take  precedence  here  of  a  man  like  Mende- 
leieff, who  is  an  honor  to  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  be  giveu  the 
first  place." 

There  were  also  various  interesting  women  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg society,  the  reception  afternoons  of  two  of  them 
being  especially  attractive:  they  were,  indeed,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  French  salons  under  the  old  regime. 

One  of  these  ladies— the  Princess  Wolkonsky— seemed 
to  interest  all  men  not  absorbed  in  futilities ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  one  heard  at  her  house  the  best  men  in  St. 
Petersburg  discussing  the  most  interesting  questions. 

The  other  was  the  Austrian  ambassadress,  Countess 
Wolkenstein,  whom  I  had  slightly  known,  years  before, 
as  Countess  Schleinitz,  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  royal 
household  at  Berlin.  On  her  afternoons  one  heard 
the  best  talk  by  the  most  interesting  men ;  and  it  was  at 
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the  salons  of  these  two  ladies  that  there  took  place  the 
conversations  which  I  have  recorded  in  my  '*  History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science,"  showing  the  development  of  a 
legend  regarding  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Petersburg  by  Father  Ivan  of  Croustadt. 

Another  place  which  especially  attracted  me  was  the 
house  of  General  Ignatieff,  formerly  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  on  account  of  his  alleged  want  of 
scruples  in  bringing  on  the  war  with  Russia,  he  received 
the  nickname  **Mentir  Pasha."  His  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Koutousoff,  the  main  Russian  opponent  of  Napo- 
leon in  1812;  and  her  accounts  of  Russia  in  her  earlier 
days  and  of  her  life  in  Constantinople  were  at  times  fas- 
cinating. 

I  remember  meeting  at  her  house,  on  one  occasion,  the 
Princess  Ourousoff,  who  told  me  that  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander had  said  to  her,  '*I  wish  that  every  one  could  see 
Sardou's  play  'Therraidor'  and  discover  what  revolution 
really  is";  and  that  she  had  answered,  "Revolutions  are 
prepared  long  before  they  break  out."  That  struck  me 
as  a  very  salutary  bit  of  philosophy,  which  every  Russian 
monarch  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

The  young  Princess  Radzivill  was  also  especially  at- 
tractive. In  one  of  her  rooms  hung  a  portrait  of  Balzac, 
taken  just  after  death,  and  it  was  most  striking.  This  led 
her  to  give  rae  very  interesting  accounts  of  her  aunt,  Ma- 
dame de  Hanska,  to  whom  Balzac  wrote  his  famous 
letters,  and  whom  he  finally  married.  I  met  at  her 
bouse  another  lady  of  high  degree,  to  whom  my  original 
introduction  had  been  somewhat  curious.  Dropping  in 
one  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Henry  Howard,  the  British 
first  secretary,  I  met  in  the  crowd  a  large  lady,  simply 
dressed,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Being  presented 
to  ber,  and  not  happening  to  catch  her  name,  I  still  talked 
on,  and  found  that  she  had  traveled,  first  in  Australia, 
then  in  California,  thence  across  our  continent  to  New 
York;  and  her  accounts  of  what  she  had  seen  interested 
roe  greatly.     But  some  little  time  afterward  I  met  her 
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again  at  the  house  of  Princess  Radzivill,  and  then  found 
that  she  was  the  English  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  One 
day  I  had  been  talking  with  the  Princess  and  her 
guest  on  the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library,  and 
especially  the  wonderful  collection  of  autograj)hs,  among 
them  the  copy-book  of  Louis  XIV  when  a  child,  which 
showed  the  pains  taken  to  make  him  understand,  even  in 
his  boyhood,  that  he  was  an  irresponsible  autocrat.  On 
one  of  its  pages  the  line  to  be  copied  ran  as  follows : 

LTiommage  est  du  aux  Roys,  ils  font  ce  qu*il  leur  plaist. — Louis. 

Under  this  the  budding  monarch  had  written  the  8ame< 
words  six  times,  with  childish  care  to  keep  the  strokes 
straight  and  the  spaces  regular.  My  account  of  this  hav- 
ing led  the  princess  to  ask  me  to  take  her  and  her  friend 
to  the  library  and  to  show  them  some  of  these  things,  I 
gladly  agreed,  wrote  the  director,  secured  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  certain  afternoon,  and  when  the  time  came 
called  for  the  ladies.  But  a  curious  contretemps  arose. 
I  had  met,  the  day  before,  two  bright  American  ladies, 
and  on  their  asking  me  about  the  things  best  worth 
seeing,  I  had  especially  recommended  them  to  visit  the 
Imperial  Library.  On  arriving  at  the  door  with  the  prin- 
cess and  the  duchess,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  prej)- 
arations  had  been  made  to  meet  us,  — in  fact,  that  our  com- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise;  and  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  the  director  and  other  officials  came 
to  us.  Then  I  learned  what  the  difficulty  was.  The  two 
American  ladies,  in  iierfectl}^  good  faith,  had  visited  the 
library  a  few  hours  before;  and,  on  their  saying  that  the 
American  minister  had  recommended  them  to  come,  it 
had  been  taken  for  granted  at  once  that  they  were  the 
princess  and  the  duchess,  and  they  had  been  shown  every- 
thing with  almost  regal  honors,  the  officials  never  discov- 
ering the  mistake  until  our  arrival. 

The  American  eolony  at  St,  Petersburg  was  very  small. 
Interesting  compatriots  came  from  time  to  time  on  vari- 
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oue  erraDds,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them ;  but  one  whose 
visits  were  most  heartily  welcomed  was  a  former  consul, 
Mr.  Prince,  an  original,  shrewd  "down-easter/'  and  his 
reminiscences  of  some  of  my  predecessors  were  full  of 
interest  to  me. 

One  especially  dwells  in  my  mind.  It  had  reference  to  a 
former  senator  of  the  United  States  who,  about  the  year 
1840,  was  sent  to  Russia  as  minister.  There  were  various 
evideneea  in  the  archives  of  the  legation  that  sobriety 
was  not  this  gentleman's  especial  virtue,  and  among  them 
very  many  copies  of  notes  in  which  the  minister,  through 
the  secretary  of  legation,  excused  himself  from  keeping 
engagements  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  ground  of  ' '  sud- 
den indisposition." 

Mr.  Prince  told  me  that  one  day  this  minister  *s  valet, 
who  was  an  Irishman,  came  to  the  consulate  and  said: 
"Oi  'II  not  stay  wid  his  igsillincy  anny  longer;  Oi  Ve  done 
wid  him.*' 

^*A\Tiat  's  the  trouble  nowl"  said  Mr.  Prince. 

*'Well,"  said  the  man,  "this  morning  Oi  thought  it  was 
toinie  to  get  his  igsillincy  out  of  bed,  for  he  had  been 
dhrunk  about  a  week  and  in  bed  most  of  the  toime;  and  so 
Oi  went  to  him,  and  says  Oi,  gentle-loike,  'Would  your  ig- 
sillincy have  a  cup  of  coffee?'  whin  he  rose  up  and  shtruck 
me  in  the  face.  On  that  Oi  took  him  by  the  collar,  lifted 
him  out  of  bed,  took  him  acrass  the  room,  showed  him  his 
ugly  face  in  the  glass,  and  Oi  said  to  him,  says  Oi,  'Is  thim 
the  eyes  of  an  invoy  extraorr-rrdinarry  and  ministher 
plinipotentiarryf '  " 

Among  interesting  reminders  of  my  predecessors  was  a 
letter  in  the  archives,  written  about  the  year  1832  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  afterward  senator,  minister  in  London,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  friendly  missive  to  an  official  personage  in  our 
country,  and  went  on  somewhat  as  follows:  **I  feel  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  your  letters  to  me,  mine  to  you, 
and,  indeed,  everything  that  has  come  and  gone  between 
us  by  mail,  has  been  read  by  other  eyes  than  ours.    This 
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was  true  of  your  last  letter  to  me,  and,  without  doubt,  it 
will  be  true  of  this  letter.  Can  you  imagine  it!  Think 
of  the  moral  turpitude  of  a  creature  employed  to  break 
open  private  letters  and  to  read  them !  Can  you  imagine 
work  more  degrading?  What  a  dirty  dog  he  must  bel 
how  despicable,  indeed,  he  must  seem  to  himself  I"  And 
so  Mr.  Buchanan  went  on  until  he  wound  up  as  follows: 
"Not  only  does  this  person  read  jirivate  letters,  but  he  is 
a  forger:  he  forges  seals,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  his  imi- 
tation of  the  eagle  on  our  legation  seal  is  a  very  sorry 
bird."  Whether  this  dose  had  any  salutary  eifect  on  the 
official  concerned  I  never  learned. 

The  troubles  of  an  American  representative  at  St 
Petersburg  are  many,  and  they  generally  begin  with  the 
search  for  an  apartment.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  in  that 
capital  to  find  a  proijerly  furnished  suite  of  rooms  for  a 
minister,  and  since  the  American  representative  has  been 
made  an  ambassador  this  difficulty  is  greater  than  ever.  In 
ray  own  case,  by  especial  luck  and  large  outlay,  I  was  able 
to  sunuount  it;  but  many  others  had  not  been  so  fortunate, 
and  the  result  had  generally  been  that,  whereas  nearly 
every  other  power  owned  or  held  on  long  lease  a  house 
or  apartment  for  its  representative, —simple,  decent,  dig- 
nified, and  known  to  the  entire  city,— the  American  rep- 
resentative had  lived  wherever  circumstances  compelled 
him:— sometimes  on  the  ground-floor  and  sometimes  in  a 
sky-parlor,  with  the  natural  result  that  Russians  could 
hardly  regard  the  American  Legation  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  that  of  other  countries. 

As  I  write,  word  comes  that  the  present  ambassador 
has  been  unable  to  find  suitable  quarters  save  at  a  rent 
higher  than  his  entire  salary;  that  the  proprietors  have 
combined,  and  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other  in  holding 
their  apartments  at  an  enormous  figure,  their  understand- 
ing being  that  Americans  are  rich  and  can  be  made  to 
pay  any  price  demanded.  Nothing  can  be  more  short- 
siglited  than  the  policy  of  our  government  in  this  respect, 
and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  again. 
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The  diplomatic  questions  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  were  many  and  troublesome;  for,  in  addition 
to  that  regarding  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries,  there  were  re- 
quired additional  interpretations  of  tlie  Buchanan  treaty 
as  to  the  rights  of  Americans  to  hold  real  estate  and  to 
do  business  in  Russia;  arrangements  for  the  participation 
of  Russians  in  the  Chicago  Exposition;  the  protection  of 
various  American  citizens  of  Russian  birth,  and  espe- 
cially of  Israelites  who  had  returned  to  Russia;  care  for 
the  great  American  life-insurance  interests  in  the  empire ; 
the  adjustment  of  questions  arising  out  of  Russian  reli- 
gions relations  with  Alaska  and  the  islands  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  completion  of  the 
extradition  treaty  between  the  two  nations  by  the  in- 
corporation of  safeguards  which  would  prevent  its  use 
against  purely  political  offenders. 

Especial  attention  to  Israelite  cases  was  also  required. 
Some  of  these  excited  my  deep  sympathy;  and,  having 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tarvGresham  a  despatch  upon  it  in  obedience  to  his  special 
request.  It  was  the  longest  despatch  I  have  ever  written ; 
and,  in  my  apology  to  the  secretary  for  its  length  I  stated 
that  it  was  prepared  with  no  expectation  that  he  would 
find  time  to  read  it,  but  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  of 
use  at  the  State  Department  for  reference.  In  due  time 
I  received  a  very  kind  answer  stating  that  he  had  read 
every  word  of  it,  and  thanked  me  most  heartily  for  it. 
The  whole  subject  is  exceedingly  difficult;  but  it  is  clear 
that  Russia  has  made,  and  is  making,  a  fearful  mistake  in 
her  way  of  dealing  with  it.  There  are  more  Israelites  in 
Russia  than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  world;  and  they 
are  crowded  together,  under  most  exasperating  regula- 
tions, in  a  narrow  district  just  inside  her  western  fron- 
tier, mainly  extending  through  what  was  formerly  Po- 
land, with  the  result  that  fanaticism  — Christian  on 
one  side  and  Jewish  on  the  other— has  developed  enor- 
mously. The  Talmudic  rabbis  are  there  at  their  worst; 
and  the  consequences  are  evil,  not  only  for  Russia,  but 
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for  onr  own  country.  The  immigration  which  comes  to 
us  from  these  regions  is  among  the  very  worst  that  we 
receive  from  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
migration of  the  unfittest;  and,  although  noble  efforts 
have  been  made  by  patriotic  Israelites  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  difficulty,  the  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  adventurous  Ameri- 
cans in  political  difficulties,  enterprising  Americans  in 
business  difficulties,  and  pretended  Americans  attempting 
to  secure  immunity  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
same  ingenious  efforts  to  prostitute  American  citizenship 
which  I  had  seen  during  my  former  stay  in  Germany  were 
just  as  constant  in  Russia.  It  was  the  same  old  story. 
Emigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire,  most  of  them  ex- 
tremely undesirable,  had  gone  to  the  United  States; 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  secure  naturalization,— had, 
indeed,  in  some  cases  secured  it  fraudulently  before  they 
had  stayed  the  full  time;  and  then,  having  returned  to 
Russia,  were  trying  to  exercise  the  rights  and  evade  the 
duties  of  both  countries. 

Many  of  these  cases  were  exceedingly  vexations;  and 
so,  indeed,  were  some  which  were  better  founded.  The 
great  difficulty  of  a  re])resentative  of  the  United  States 
in  Russia  is,  first,  that  the  law  of  the  empire  is  so  compli- 
cated that,— to  use  the  words  of  King  James  regarding 
Bacon's  '* Novum  Organum,"— *'Like  the  Peace  of  God, 
it  passeth  all  understanding.'"  It  is  made  up  of  codes  in 
part  obsolete  or  obsolescent ;  ukases  and  counter-ukases ; 
im^>erial  directions  and  counter-directions;  ministerial 
orders  and  coimter-orders ;  police  regulations  and  counter- 
regulations;  with  no  end  of  suspensions,  modifications, 
and  exceptions. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  Buchanan 
treaty  of  1S32,  which  guaranteed,  apparently,  everything 
desirable  to  American  citizens  sojourning  in  the  empire, 
has  been  gradually  construed  away  until  its  tattered 
remnants  are  practically  worthless.     As  the  world  has 
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discovered,  Russia's  strong  point  is  not  adherence  to  her 
treaty  promises. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  With  the  latter  we  have  made  careful 
treaties,  the  laws  are  well  known,  and  the  American  rep- 
resentative feels  solid  ground  beneath  his  feet;  but  in 
Russia  there  is  practically  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
rei>resentative  must  rely  on  tlje  main  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  common  sense,  and  his  own  powers  of  per- 
suasion, 

A  peculiar  duty  during  my  last  stay  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  to  watch  the  approach  of  cholera,  esjjecially  on  the 
Persian  frontier.  Admirable  precautions  had  been  taken 
for  securing  telegraphic  information ;  and  every  day  I 
received  notices  from  the  Foreign  Office  as  a  result, 
which  I  communicated  to  Washington.  For  ages  Russia 
had  relied  on  fetishes  of  various  kinds  to  preserve  her 
from  great  epidemics;  but  at  last  her  leading  officials  had 
come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  applying  modern  science 
to  the  problem,  and  they  did  this  well.  In  the  city  "sani- 
tary columns"  were  established,  made  up  of  small  squads 
of  officials  representing  the  medical  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions and  the  police;  these  visited  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  town,  and,  having  extraordinary  powers  for 
the  emergency,  corai:>elled  even  the  most  dirty  people  to 
keep  their  premises  clean.  Excellent  hospitals  and  labo- 
ratories were  established,  and  of  these  I  learned  much 
from  a  former  Cornell  student  who  held  an  important 
position  in  one  of  them.  Coming  to  town  three  or  four 
times  a  week  from  my  summer  cottage  in  Finland,  I  was 
struck  by  the  precautions  on  the  Finnish  and  other  rail- 
ways: notices  of  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  cholera 
and  to  meet  it  were  posted,  in  six  different  languages; 
disinfectants  were  made  easily  accessible;  the  seats  and 
hangings  in  the  railway-cars  were  covered  with  leather 
cloth  frequently  washed  with  disinfectants;  and  to  the 
main  trains  a  hospital-car  was  attached,  while  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  well  equipped,  was  established  at  each  main 
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station.  In  spite  of  this,  the  number  of  cholera  patients 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  middle  of  July  rose  to  a  very 
high  figure,  and  the  number  of  deaths  each  day  from 
cholera  was  about  one  hundred. 

Of  these  victims  the  most  eminent  was  Tschaikovsky, 
the  composer,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  most  charming 
character,  to  whom  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  intro- 
duced me  at  New  York.  One  evening  at  a  dinner-party 
he  poured  out  a  goblet  of  water  from  a  decanter  on  the 
table,  drank  it  down,  and  next  day  was  dead  from  Asiatic 
cholera.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  patients  were,  so  far 
as  I  learned,  almost  entirely  from  the  peasant  class.  Al- 
though boiled  water  was  supplied  for  drinking  purposes, 
and  some  public-spirited  individuals  went  so  far  as  to  set 
out  samovars  and  the  means  of  supplying  hot  tea  to  peas- 
ant workmen,  the  answer  of  one  of  the  muzhiks,  when  told 
that  he  ought  to  drink  boiled  water,  indicated  the  peasant 
view :  * '  If  God  had  wished  us  to  drink  hot  water,  he  would 
have  heated  the  Neva.** 


CHAPTER  XXXVl 

MY  RECOLLECTrONS  OF  POBEDONOSTZEFF  —  189S-1894 

ON  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1892  to  take  charge 
of  the  American  legation,  there  was  one  Russian 
whora  I  more  desired  to  meet  than  any  other— Constan- 
tine  Pobedouostzeif.  For  some  years  various  English 
and  American  reviews  had  been  charging  him  with  big- 
otry, cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and,  indeed,  with  nearly  every 
hateful  form  of  political  crime;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  under  Alexander  III  he  was  the  most  influential  per- 
sonage in  the  empire,  and  that,  though  bearing  the  title  of 
*' procurator-general  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod/*  he  was 
evidently  no  less  powerful  in  civil  than  in  ecclesiastical 
afiFairs. 

As  to  his  history,  it  was  understood  to  be  as  follows : 
When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander II,— a  young  man  of  gentle  characteristics,  greatly 
,  resembling  his  father,— died  upon  the  Riviera,  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne  was  his  brother  Alexander,  a  stalwart, 
taciturn  guardsman,  respected  by  all  wlio  knew  him  for 
honesty  and  directness,  hut  who,  having  never  looked 
forward  to  the  throne,  had  been  brought  up  simply  as  a 
soldier,  with  few  of  the  gifts  and  graces  traditional  among 
the  heirs  of  the  Russian  monarchy  since  the  days  of  Cath- 
erine. 

Therefore  it  was  that  it  became  necessary  to  extempo- 
rize for  this  soldier  a  training  which  should  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  position  so  unexpectedly  opened  to  him  j  and 
the  man  chosen  as  his  tutor  was  a  professor  at  Moscow, 
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distingaished  as  a  jurist  and  theologian,— a  man  of  re- 
markable foroe  of  character,  and  devoted  to  Russian  ideas 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Western  Europe:  Con- 
stantine  Pobedonostzeff. 

Daring  the  dark  and  stormy  days  toward  the  end  of 
his  oareer,  Alexander  II  had  called  in  as  his  main  adviser 
General  Loris-Melikoff,  a  man  of  Armenian  descent,  in 
whom  was  mingled  with  the  shrewd  characteristics  of  his 
race  a  sincere  desire  to  give  to  Russia  a  policy  and  devel- 
opnient  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

The  result  the  world  knows  welL  The  Emperor,  having 
taken  the  advice  of  this  and  other  councilor*,— deeply  pa- 
triotio  men  like  Milontine,  Samanne,  and  Tcherkassky,— 
had  freed  the  serfs  within  his  empire  (twenty  millions  in 
all) :  had  aanetioiied  a  vast  scheme  by  which  they  were  to 
arrive  at  the  posaession  of  landed  property;  had  estab- 
lished local  self -government  in  the  various  provinces  of 
his  empirv;  had  improved  the  courts  of  law;  had  intro- 
doced  VTestem  ideas  into  legal  procedure;  had  greatly 
mitigated  the  aarentiee  formerly  exercised  toward  the 
Jewa;  and  had  made  all  ready  to  promnlgate  a  eonsdtD- 
IMMI  Qtt  his  approaching  birthday. 

B«ft  Ihia  ^  noi  aalisiy  the  nihilistic  sect  What  more 
thaj  inmM  it  la  hard  to  say.  It  is  moie  than  doubtful 
l^MllMir  IbMOia  wnm  then  had  arrmd  al  a  alaee  of  civili- 
MlMMi  whan  ttw  I— UtitiMM  whkh  Alexander  II  had  al- 
fta^T  <^<M<<M  twdd  W  adopM  wllh  profit;  hot  tiie  lead- 
ava  of  the  aaarrhie  aaovewwnt,  vilk  flior  Ti«g«e  lQng:uig8 
fvr  iNll  on  the  liay  the  tree  was  gilaiiiiail,  derread  the 
EfWii''^  <lMith~lhe  aiwumlMliiia  of  the  greatest  bme- 
IMmt  tM  ibMMia  haa  «>f«r  laMMi^  a^a  af  Iha  simtaat  that 
hawaiaily  haM>  lawwa>  It  vasv  imAavm^  tt^  aMst  Cearfal 
«Hn«a»  ev»r  wwMlillid  Hfilwit  Kfciitj  aad  freedon;  for  it 
ltdMll»l>»|M»ai4M|p^wl>aaia^aw«^ 

^>«  thM  Iha  ilM^  9«M«  fMidHMtt  became  the 
te|ilVirAWaN«(l»r  lit  It »  nkdtd  hp-  awa  wiew^raant 
^IMh  mNAmU  MNMa  iMi^  ad  Vie  ftnt  vMlnK  of  the 
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imperial  councilors,  Loris-Melikoff,  believing  that  the 
young  sovereign  would  be  led  by  filial  reverence  to  con- 
tinue the  liberal  policy  to  which  the  father  had  devoted 
his  life,  made  a  speech  taking  this  for  granted,  and  that 
the  majority  of  those  present,  including  the  Emperor, 
seemed  in  accord  with  him ;  when  suddenly  there  arose  a 
tall,  gaunt,  scholarly  man,  who  at  first  very  simply,  but 
finally  very  eloquently,  presented  a  different  view.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  Pobedonostzeff 
told  the  Emperor  that  all  so-called  liberal  measures,  in- 
cluding the  constitution,  were  a  delusion;  that,  though 
such  things  might  be  suited  to  Western  Europe,  they  were 
not  suited  to  Russia ;  that  the  constitution  of  that  empire 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  will  of  the  autocrat, 
directed  by  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  that  no  other  constitution  was  possible  in  Russia ; 
that  this  alone  was  fitted  to  tlie  traditions,  the  laws,  the 
ideas  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  various 
races  under  the  Russian  scepter;  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  constitutional  liberty,  so  called,  had  already 
shown  itself  an  absurdity;  that  socialism,  anarchism,  and 
nihilism,  with  their  plots  and  bombs,  were  ai)pearing  in 
all  quarters;  that  murder  was  plotted  against  rulers  of 
nations  ever>*where,  the  best  of  presidents  having  been 
assassinated  in  the  very  country  where  free  institutions 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  the  most  complete  hold ;  that 
the  principle  of  authority  in  human  government  was  to  be 
saved ;  and  that  this  principle  existed  as  an  effective  force 
only  in  Russia, 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  carried  all  before  it.  As  its 
immediate  result  came  the  retirement  of  Loris-Melikoff, 
followed  by  his  death  not  long  afterward;  the  entrance 
of  Pobedonostzeff  among  the  most  cherished  councilors 
of  the  Emi>eror;  the  suppression  of  the  constitution;  the 
discouragement  of  every  liberal  tendency;  and  that  fanat- 
ical reaction  which  has  been  in  full  force  ever  since. 

Tliis  was  the  man  whom  T  esiwcially  desired  to  see  and 
to  understand ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  1  was  very  glad 
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to  receive  from  the  State  Department  instmctions  to  con- 
sult with  him  regardiog  some  rather  delicate  matters 
needing  adjustmeut  between  the  Greek  Church  and  our 
authorities  in  Alaska,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Kussia  at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

I  found  hinij  as  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  crown, 
residing  in  a  ministerial  palace,  but  still  retaining,  in 
large  measure,  his  old  quality  of  professor.  About  him 
was  a  beautiful  library,  with  every  evidence  of  a  love 
for  art  and  literature.  I  had  gone  into  his  presence 
with  many  feelings  of  doubt.  Against  no  one  in  Rus- 
sia had  charges  so  bitter  been  made  in  my  hearing:  it 
was  universally  insisted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Koman  Catholics  in  Poland,  of  the 
Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Finland,  of 
the  Stundists  in  Central  Russia,  and  of  the  dissenting 
sects  everywhere.  He  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  English 
reviews  as  the  **Torqueraada  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
and  this  epithet  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  fitting. 

I  found  him  a  scholarly,  kindly  man,  ready  to  discuss 
the  business  which  I  brought  before  him,  and  showing  a 
wide  interest  in  public  affairs.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
doctrines,  either  political  or  theological,  which  we  held  in 
common,  but  he  seemed  inclined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our 
government  as  fully  and  fairly  as  he  could ;  and  thus  was 
begun  one  of  the  most  interesting  acquaintances  I  have 
ever  made. 

His  usual  time  of  receiving  his  friends  was  on  Sunday 
evening  between  nine  and  twelve;  and  very  many  such 
evenings  I  passed  in  his  study,  discussing  with  him,  over 
glasses  of  fragrant  Russian  tea,  every  sort  of  question 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 

I  800U  found  that  his  reasons  for  that  course  of  action 
to  which  the  world  so  generally  objects  are  not  so  snper- 
floial  «8  they  are  usually  thought.  The  repressive  policy 
which  he  has  so  earnestly  adopted  is  based  not  merely 
upon  his  views  as  a  theologian,  but  upon  his  convictiona 
AH  a  Htate^uuau.    ^\lule,  as  a  Russo-Greek  churchman,  he 
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regards  the  established  church  of  the  empire  as  the  form 
of  Christianity  most  primitive  and  pure;  and  while  he 
sees  in  its  ritual,  in  its  art,  and  in  all  the  characteristics 
of  its  worship  the  nearest  approach  to  his  ideals,  he  looks 
at  it  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  statesman— as  the 
greatest  cementing  power  of  the  vast  empire  through 
which  it  is  spread. 

This  being  the  ease,  he  naturally  opposes  all  other  re- 
ligious bodies  in  Russia  as  not  merely  inflicting  injury 
upon  Christianity,  but  as  tending  to  the  political  disin- 

I  tegration  of  the  empire.  Never,  in  any  of  our  conversa- 
tions, did  I  hear  him  speak  a  harsh  word  of  any  other 
church  or  of  any  religious  ideas  opposed  to  his  own ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  he  regarded  Protestants  and  dissident 
sects  generally  as  but  agents  in  the  progress  of  disinte- 
gration which,  in  Western  Europe,  seemed  approaching  a 
crisis,  and  that  he  considered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

P  in  Poland  as  practically  a  political  machine  managed  by 
a  hierarchy  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  Russian  Empire 
and  to  Russian  influence  everywhere. 

In  discussing  his  own  church,  he  never  hesitated  to 
speak  plainly  of  its  evident  shortcomings.  Unquestion- 
ably, one  of  the  wishes  nearest  his  heart  is  to  reform  the 
abuses  which  have  grown  up  among  its  clergy,  especially 
in  their  personal  habits.  Here,  too,  is  a  reason  for  any 
repressive  policy  which  he  may  have  exercised  against 
other  religious  bodies.  Everything  that  detracts  from  the 
established  Russo-Greek  Church  detracts  from  the  rev- 
enues of  its  clerg}',  and,  as  these  are  pitifully  small,  aids 
to  keep  the  priests  and  their  families  in  the  low  condition 
from  which  he  is  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  raise  them. 
As  regards  the  severe  policy  inaugurated  by  Alexander 
ITI  against  the  Jews  of  the  empire,  which  Pobedonostzeff, 
more  than  any  other  man,  is  supposed  to  have  inspired, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  harsh  feelings  against  Israelites  as 
such ;  but  his  conduct  seemed  baaed  upon  a  theory  which, 
in  various  conversations,  he  presented  with  much  force: 
namely,  that  Russia,  having  within  its  borders  more  Jews 
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than  exist  in  all  the  world  besides,  and  having  suffered 
greatly  from  these  as  from  an  organization  really  inca- 
pable of  assimilation  with  the  body  politic,  must  pursue 
a  repressive  policy  toward  them  and  isolate  them  in  order 
to  protect  its  rural  population. 

WTiile  he  was  very  civil  in  his  expressions  regarding 
the  United  States,  he  clearly  considered  all  Western  civili- 
zation a  failure.  He  seemed  to  anticipate,  before  long,  a 
collapse  in  the  systems  and  institutions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. To  him  socialism  and  anarchism,  with  all  they 
imply,  were  but  symjjtoms  of  a  wide-spread  political  and 
social  disease— indications  of  an  approaching  catastrophe 
destined  to  end  a  civilization  which,  having  rejected  or- 
thodoxy, had  east  aside  authority,  given  the  force  of  law 
to  the  whimsies  of  illiterate  majorities,  and  accepted,  as 
the  voice  of  God,  the  voice  of  unthinking  mobs,  blind  to 
their  own  interests  and  utterly  incapable  of  working  out 
their  own  good.  It  was  evident  that  he  regarded  Russia 
as  representing  among  the  nations  the  idea  of  Heaven- 
given  and  ehurcb-anointed  authority,  as  the  empire  des- 
tined to  nave  the  principle  of  divine  right  and  the  rule  of 
the  fittest. 

lievoliiiionary  efForts  in  Russia  he  discussed  calmly. 
Kef<'rring  in  LoriH-Melikoff,  the  representative  of  the 
principles  moMt  ntroiigly  opposed  to  his  own,  no  word  of 
(•ensure  emnped  him.  The  only  evidence  of  deep  feeling 
on  this  sultjrrl.  ht*  ever  showed  in  my  presence  was  when 
he  referred  to  the  writings  of  a  well-known  Russian  refu- 
gee in  London,  and  snitl,  **He  is  a  murderer." 

As  to  public  iiistnuHion,  he  evidently  held  to  the  idea 
so  thoioiiglity  tinrii»d  out  in  Russia:  namely,  that  the 
upjHu-  tluHN.  wliirh  is  to  louduet  tlie  business  of  the  state, 
shouhl  Ih^  highly  ediu^ated,  hut  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
need  im  rdm-nlntii  h(*ytni<l  what  will  keep  them  contented 
in  llu«  hiimble  hUiVwu  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
tluin.  A  very  curious  example  of  his  conservatism  I 
uotetl  ill  his  remarks  regarding  the  droshkies  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.    Tlie  drojthkN-ilrivors  are  Russian  peasants. 
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simple  and,  as  a  rule,  pious;  rarely  failing  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  passing  a  church  or  shrine,  or  at  any 
other  moment  which  seems  to  them  solemn.  They  are  pos- 
sibly picturesque,  but  certainly  dirty,  in  their  clothing 
and  in  all  their  surroundings.  A  conveyance  more 
wreti'hed  than  the  ordinary  street-droshky  of  a  Russian 
city  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  measures  had  been 
proposed  for  improving  this  system ;  but  he  could  see  no 
use  in  them.  The  existing  system  was  thoroughly  Russian, 
and  that  was  enough-  It  api^ealed  to  his  conservatism. 
The  droshky-drivers,  with  their  Russian  caps,  their  long 
hair  and  beards,  their  picturesque  caftans,  and  their  def- 
erential demeanor,  satisfied  his  esthetic  sense. 

What  seemed  to  me  a  clash  between  his  orthodox  con- 
sers'atism  on  one  side,  and  his  Russian  pride  on  the  other, 
I  discovered  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  Moscow,  in 
which  I  had  sundiy  walks  and  talks  with  Tolstoi.  On  my 
alluding  to  this,  he  showed  some  interest.  It  was  clear 
that  he  was  separated  by  a  whole  orb  of  thought  from  the 
great  nov^elist,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  evident  that  he  took 
pride  in  him.  He  naturally  considered  Tolstoi  as  hope- 
lessly wrong  in  all  his  fundamental  ideas,  and  yet  was 
himself  too  much  of  a  man  of  letters  not  to  recognize  in 
his  brilliant  countryman  one  of  the  glories  of  Russia, 

But  the  most  curious— indeed,  the  most  amazing— reve- 
lation of  the  man  I  found  in  his  love  for  American  liter- 
ature. He  is  a  wide  reader;  and,  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  his  reading,  American  authors  were  evidently  among 
those  he  preferred.  Of  these  his  favorites  were  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  and,  above  all,  Emerson.  Curious,  indeed, 
was  it  to  learn  that  this  *' arch-persecutor,"  this  **Torque- 
mada  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  this  man  whose  hand  is 
e8|)ecially  heavy  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  dis- 
senters throughout  the  emi>ire,  whose  name  is  sjwken  with 
abhorrence  by  millions  within  the  empire  and  without  it, 
still  reads,  as  his  favorite  author,  the  philosopher  of  Con- 
cord. He  told  me  that  the  first  book  which  he  ever  trans- 
lated into  Russian  was  Thomas  a  Kempis's  ''Imitation 
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of  Christ";  and  of  that  he  gave  me  the  Latin  original 
from  which  he  made  his  translation,  with  a  copy  of  the 
translation  itself.  But  he  also  told  me  that  the  next  book 
he  translated  was  a  volume  of  Emerson's  "Essays,"  and 
he  added  that  for  years  there  had  always  lain  open  upon 
his  study  table  a  volume  of  Emerson's  writings. 

There  is,  thus  clearly,  a  relation  of  his  mind  to  the 
literature  of  the  Western  world  very  foreign  to  his  feel- 
ings regarding  Western  religious  ideas.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  perhaps  by  his  own  character  as  a  man  of 
letters.  That  he  has  a  distinct  literary  gift  is  certain.  I 
have  in  my  possession  sundry  articles  of  bis,  and  espe- 
cially a  poem  in  manuscript,  which  show  real  poetic  feel- 
ing and  a  marked  power  of  expression.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  though  so  addicted  to  English  and  American 
literature,  he  utterly  refuses  to  converse  in  our  language. 
His  medium  of  communication  with  foreigners  is  always 
French.  On  my  asking  him  why  he  would  not  use  our 
language  in  conversation,  he  answered  that  he  had  learned 
it  from  books,  and  that  his  pronunciation  of  it  would  ex- 
pose him  to  ridicule. 

In  various  circles  in  St.  Petersburg  I  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  a  hypocrite,  but  a  simple  sense  of  justice  compels 
me  to  declare  this  accusation  unjust.  He  indeed  retires 
into  a  convent  for  a  portion  of  every  year  to  join  the 
monks  in  their  austerities ;  but  this  practice  is,  I  believe, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  deep  religious  feeling.  On  returning 
from  one  of  these  visits,  he  brought  to  my  wife  a  large 
Easter  egg  of  lacquered  work,  exquisitely  illuminated. 
I  have  examined,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  best  periods  of  mediaeval  art;  but  in 
no  one  of  them  have  I  found  anx'thing  in  the  way  of 
illumination  more  perfect  than  this  which  he  brought 
from  his  monkish  brethren.  In  nothing  did  he  seem  to 
unbend  more  than  in  his  unfeigned  love  for  religious  art 
as  it  exists  in  Uussia.  He  discussed  with  me  one  evening 
BODdrjr  photographs  of  the  new  religious  paintings  in  the 
cathedral  of  KiefT  in  a  spirit  which  revealed  this  feel- 
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ing  for  religious  art  as  one  of  the  deepest  characteristics 
of  his  nature. 

He  was  evidently  equally  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of 
religious  literature.  Giving  me  various  books  containing 
the  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Slavonic  version  of  the  Psalms  and  upon  the 
church  hymnology. 

The  same  esthetic  side  of  his  nature  was  evident  at 
various  great  church  ceremonies.  It  has  happened  to  me 
to  see  Pius  IX  celebrate  mass,  both  at  the  high  altar  of 
St.  Peter's  and  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  to  witness  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  of  Easter  at  the  Roman 
basilicas,  and  at  the  time  it  was  hard  to  conceive  anything 
of  the  kind  more  impressive;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
church  functions,  on  the  whole,  more  imposing  than  the 
funeral  service  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  during  my 
first  visit  to  Russia,  and  various  imperial  weddings,  fu- 
nerals, name-days,  and  the  like,  during  my  second  visit. 
On  such  occasions  PobedonostzefF  frequently  came  over 
from  his  position  among  tlie  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
explain  to  us  the  significance  of  this  or  that  feature  in  the 
ritual  of  music.  It  was  plain  that  these  things  touched 
what  was  deepest  in  him ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  church  is  sincere. 

Nor  were  these  impressions  made  upon  me  alone.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  present  to  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
journalists  our  country  has  produced  —  Charles  A*  Dana, 
a  man  who  could  discuss  on  even  terms  with  any  Eu- 
ropean statesman  all  the  leading  modern  questions.  Dana 
had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  many  great 
men;  but  it  was  plain  to  see— what  he  afterward  acknow- 
ledged to  me— that  he  was  very  deeply  impressed  by  this 
eminent  Russian.  The  talk  of  two  such  men  threw  new 
light  upon  the  characteristics  of  Pobedonostzeif,  and 
strengthened  my  impression  of  his  intellectual  sincerity. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
to  other  churches  I  spoke  to  him  at  various  times,  and 
foond  in  him  no  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  them.    The 
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nearest  approach  to  such  a  feeling  appeared,  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  in  sundry  references  to  the  Greek  Church 
as  it  exists  in  Greece,  In  these  he  showed  a  spirit  njuch 
like  that  which  used  to  be  common  among  High-church 
Episcopalians  in  speaking  of  Low-church  "Evangelicals." 
Mindful  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  come  into  closer  relations  with  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  I  at  various  times  broached 
that  subject,  and  the  glimpses  I  obtained  of  his  feeling 
regarding  it  surprised  me.  Previously  to  these  inter- 
views I  had  supposed  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  friendly  relations  between  these  two  branches  of  the 
church  universal  had  its  origin  in  the  '* /ilioque"  clause  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  As  is  well  known,  the  Eastern  Church 
adheres  to  that  creed  in  its  original  form,— the  form  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  **  proceeding  from 
the  Father,"— whereas  the  Western  Church  adopts  the 
additional  words,  **and  from  the  Son."  That  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  is  very  tenacious  of  its  position  in  this  re- 
si^ect,  and  considers  the  position  of  the  Western  Church— 
Catholic  and  Protestant— as  savoring  of  blasphemy,  is 
well  known;  and  there  was  a  curious  evidence  of  this 
during  my  second  stay  in  Russia.  Twice  during  that 
time  I  heard  the  "Missa  Solennis"  of  Beethoven.  It 
was  first  given  by  a  splendid  choir  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  University  of  Helsingfors.  That  being  in  Finland, 
which  is  mainly  Lutheran,  the  Creed  was  sung  in  its 
Western  form.  Naturally,  on  going  to  hear  it  given  by 
a  great  choir  at  St  Petersburg,  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  this  famous  clause  would  be  dealt  with.  In  various 
parts  of  the  audience  were  priests  of  the  Russo-Greek 
faith,  yet  there  were  very  many  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
and  I  watched  with  some  interest  the  approach  of  the  pas- 
sage contaming  the  disputed  words ;  but  when  we  reached 
this  it  was  wholly  omitted.  Any  allusion  to  the  ** proces- 
sion'* was  evidently  forbidden.  Great,  therefore,  was  my 
surprise  when,  on  my  asking  Pobedonostzeff,*  as  the  rep- 

1 1  find,  la  a  letter  from  PoHpi^oaoats^ff,  that  be  spells  his 
Bame  as  Lere  priuled. 
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resentative  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Synod  of  the  empire,— 
the  highest  assemblage  in  the  church,  and  he  the  most 
iui]uential  iiian  in  it,  really  controlling  archbishops  and 
bishops  throughout  the  empire,— whether  the  ** filioque** 
clause  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  union,  he  replied, 
**Not  at  all;  that  is  simply  a  question  of  dialectics.  But 
\rith  whom  are  we  to  unite!  Shall  it  be  with  the  High- 
churchmen, the  Broad-churchmen, or  the  Low-churchmen! 
These  are  three  different  bodies  of  men  with  distinctly 
different  ideas  of  church  order;  indeed,  with  distinctly 
different  creeds.  Which  of  these  is  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  regard  as  the  representative  of  the  Anglican  commu- 
nion?" I  endeavored  to  show  him  that  the  union,  if  it 
took  place  at  all,  must  be  based  on  ideas  and  beliefs  that 
underlie  all  these  distinctions;  but  he  still  returned  to 
his  original  proposition,  which  was  that  union  is  impos- 
sible until  a  more  distinct  basis  than  any  now  attainable 
can  be  arrived  at. 

I  suggested  to  him  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  his 
'making  the  acquaintance  of  leading  Englishmen;  but  to 
this  he  answered  that  at  his  time  of  life  he  had  no  leisure 
for  such  a  recreation;  that  his  duties  absolutely  for- 
bade it. 

In  regard  to  relations  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church  on 
our  own  continent,  he  seemed  to  speak  with  great  pleasure 
of  the  treatment  that  sundry  Russian  bishops  had  received 
among  us.  He  read  me  letters  from  a  member  of  the 
Russo-Greek  hierarcliy,  full  of  the  kindliest  expressions 
toward  Americans,  and  especially  acknowledging  their 
friendly  reception  of  him  and  of  his  ministrations.  Both 
the  archbishop  in  his  letter,  and  Pobedonostzeff  in  his 
talk,  were  very  much  amused  over  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
»,  after  extending  various  other  courtesies  to  the  arch- 
Ishop,  offered  him  cigars. 

He  discussed  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  *'Holy 
Orthodox  Church"  into  the  United  States,  but  always 
disclaimed  all  zeal  in  religious  propagandism,  saying  that 
the  church  authorities  had  quite  enough  work  to  do  in  ex- 
tending and  fortifying  the  church  throughout  the  Russian 
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Empire.  He  said  that  tlie  pagan  tribes  of  the  imperial 
dominioBS  in  Asia  seemed  more  inclined  to  Mohammedan- 
ism than  to  Christianity,  and  gave  as  the  i)robable  reason 
the  fact  that  the  former  faith  is  much  the  simpler  of 
the  two.  He  was  evidently  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  Congress  of  Religions  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  take  a  mildly  humorous  view  of  it  as 
one  of  the  droll  inventions  of  the  time. 

He  appeared  to  hold  our  nation  as  a  problem  apart, 
and  was,  perhaps,  too  civil  in  bis  conversations  with  me 
to  include  it  in  the  same  condemnation  with  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  which  had,  in  his  opinion,  gone  hope- 
lessly wrong.  He  also  seemed  drawn  to  us  by  his  admi- 
ration for  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Lowell.  Wlien  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  edition  of  Lowell *s  "Letters'^  came  out, 
I  at  once  took  it  to  him.  It  evidently  gave  him  great 
pleasure— perhaps  because  it  revealed  to  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent civilization,  life,  and  i>ersonality  from  anjlbing 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Still,  America  seemed 
to  be  to  him  a  sort  of  dreamland.  He  constantly  returned 
to  Russian  affairs  as  to  the  great  realities  of  the  world. 
Discussing,  as  we  often  did,  the  condition  and  future  of 
the  wild  tribes  and  nations  within  the  Asiatic  limits  of 
the  empire,  be  betrayed  no  desire  either  for  crusades  or 
for  intrigues  to  convert  them;  he  simply  spoke  of  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  church  in  civilizing  them. 

I  recall  a  brilliant  but  denunciatory  article,  published 
in  one  of  the  English  reviews  some  time  since  by  a  well- 
known  nihilist,  which  contained,  in  the  midst  of  various 
charges  against  the  Russian  statesman,  a  description  of 
his  smile,  which  was  characterized  as  forbidding,  and 
even  ghastly.  T  watched  for  this  smile  with  much  interest, 
hut  it  never  came.  A  smile  upon  his  face  I  have  often 
seen ;  but  it  was  a  kindly  smile,  with  no  trace  of  anything 
ghastly  or  cruel  in  it. 

He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  old 
professorial  friends,  and  one  of  them  he  once  brought  to 
my  table.    This  was  a  professor  of  history,  deeply  eon- 
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versant  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire;  and  we  discussed 
the  cliaracter  and  career  of  Catherine  IL  The  two  meD 
together  brought  out  a  mass  of  curious  information, 
throwing  a  strange  light  into  transactions  which  only 
the  most  recent  historians  are  beginning  to  understand, 
among  these  the  assassination  of  Czar  Peter  III,  Cather- 
ine's husband.  On  one  occasion  when  Pobedonostzeff  was 
visiting  nie  I  tested  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  a  matter 
of  special  interest,  and  obtained  a  new  sidedight  upon  his 
theory  of  the  universe.  There  is  at  present  on  the  island 
of  Cronstadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  a  Russo-Greek 
priest,  Father  Ivan,  who  enjoys  throughout  the  empire  a 
vast  reputation  as  a  saintly  worker  of  miracles.  This 
priest  has  a  very  spiritual  and  kindly  face ;  is  known  to  re- 
ceive vast  sums  for  the  poor,  which  he  distributes  among 
them  while  he  himself  remains  in  poverty;  and  is  sup- 
fjosed  not  merely  by  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
but  by  those  of  other  religious  bodies,  to  work  frequent 
miracles  of  healing.  I  was  assured  by  persons  of  the  high- 
est character— and  those  not  only  Russo-Greek  church- 
men, but  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans— that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  these  miracles,  and 
various  examples  were  given  me.  So  great  is  Father 
[van's  reputation  in  this  respect  that  he  is  in  constant  de- 
mand in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  even  summoned 
to  Livadia  during  the  last  illness  of  the  late  Emperor. 
^^^leneve^  he  appears  in  public  great  crowds  surround 
him,  seeking  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  His  pic- 
ture is  to  be  seen  with  the  portraits  of  tlie  saints  in  vast 
numbers  of  Russian  homes,  from  the  palaces  of  the  high- 
est nobles  to  the  cottages  of  the  humblest  peasants. 

It  happened  to  me  on  one  occasion  to  have  an  experience 
wliich  I  have  related  elsewhere,  but  which  is  repeated  here 
as  throwing  light  on  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  statesman. 

On  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  my  attention  was  at 
once  aroused  by  the  portraits  of  Father  Ivan,  They 
ranged  from  jihotographs  absohitely  true  to  life,  which 
revealed  a  plain,  shrewd,  kindly  face,  to  those  wliich  were 
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idealized  until  they  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  con- 
ventional representations  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

One  day,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  reception-rooms  of 
the  Northern  capital,  the  subject  of  Father  Ivan's  mira- 
cles having  been  introduced,  a  gentleman  in  very  high 
social  position,  and  entirely  trustworthy,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: '* There  is  something  very  surprising  about  these 
miracles.  I  am  slow  to  believe  in  them ;  but  there  is  one 
of  them  which  is  overwhelming  and  absolutely  true.  The 
late  Metro|iolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archbishop  Isidore, 
loved  quiet,  and  was  very  averse  to  anything  which  could 
possibly  cause  scandal.  Hearing  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  Father  Ivan,  he  summoned  him  to  his  presence  and 
sternly  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  all  the  things 
which  had  given  rise  to  these  reported  miracles,  as  sure 
to  create  scandal,  and  with  this  injunction  dismissed  him. 
Hardly  had  the  priest  left  the  room  when  the  archbishop 
was  struck  with  blindness,  and  he  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion until  the  priest  returned  and  restored  his  sight  by 
intercessory  prayer,"  When  I  asked  the  gentleman  giv- 
ing this  account  if  he  directly  knew  these  facts,  he  replied 
that  he  was,  of  course,  not  present  when  the  miracle  was 
wrought;  but  that  he  had  the  facts  inunediately  from 
persons  who  knew  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  indeed,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  matter  of  general  knowledge. 

Sometime  afterward,  being  at  an  afternoon  reception 
in  one  of  the  greater  embassies,  I  brought  up  the  same 
subject,  when  an  eminent  general  sixike  as  follows:  '*I 
am  not  inclined  to  believe  in  miracles,  — in  fact,  am  rather 
skeptical;  but  the  proofs  of  those  wrought  by  Father 
Ivan  are  overwhelming."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  late  metropolitan  archbishop  was  a  man  who  loved 
quiet  and  disliked  scandal;  that  on  this  account  he  had 
summoned  Father  Ivan  to  his  palace,  and  ordered  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conduct  which  had  caused  the  reports 
concerning  his  miraculous  powers ;  and  then,  with  a  wave 
of  his  arm,  had  dismissed  him.    The  priest  left  the  room, 
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and  from  that  moment  the  archbishop's  arm  was  para- 
lyzed ;  and  it  remained  so  until  the  penitent  prelate  sum- 
moned the  priest  again,  by  whose  prayers  the  arm  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  usefulness.  There  was  present  at  the 
time  another  person  besides  myself  who  had  heard  the 
previous  statement  as  to  the  blindness  of  the  archbishop; 
and,  on  our  both  asking  the  general  if  he  was  sure  that  the 
archbishop's  arm  was  paralyzed  as  stated,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  doubt  it,  as  he  had  the  account  directly 
from  persons  entirely  trustworthy  who  were  cognizant  of 
all  the  facts. 

Sometime  later,  meeting  Pobedonostzeff,  I  asked  him 
which  of  these  stories  was  correct.  He  answered  im- 
mediately, *' Neither:  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  I 
saw  the  Archbishop  Isidore  constantly  down  to  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  and  no  such  event  ever  occurred.  He 
was  never  paralyzed  and  never  blind."  But  the  great 
statesman  and  churchman  then  went  on  to  say  that,  al- 
though this  story  was  untrue,  there  were  a  multitude  of 
others  quite  as  remarkable  in  which  he  believed;  and  he 
gave  me  a  number  of  legends  showing  that  Father  Ivan 
possessed  supernatural  knowledge  and  miraculous  powers. 
These  he  unfolded  to  me  with  much  detail,  and  with  such 
an  accent  of  conviction  that  we  seemed  surrounded  by  a 
me<lia>val  atmosphere  in  which  signs  and  wonders  were 
the  most  natural  things  in  the  world. 

As  to  his  action  on  politics  since  my  leaving  Russia, 
the  power  which  he  exercised  over  Alexander  HI  has 
evidently  been  continued  during  the  reign  of  the  young 
Nicholas  IL  In  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  he  seems  to  be, 
to-day,  the  leader  of  the  reactionary  party. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
Count  Miinster,  in  his  frequent  diatribes  against  its 
whole  pur]>ose,  and  especially  against  arbitration,  was 
wont  to  insist  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  scheme  prepared 
by  Pobedonostzeff  to  embarrass  Germany ;  that,  as  Russia 
was  always  wretchedly  unready  with  her  army.  The 
Hague  Conference  was  simply  a  trick  for  gaining  time 
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against  her  rivals  who  kept  up  better  military  prepara- 
tions. There  may  have  been  truth  in  part  of  this  asser- 
tion •;  but  the  motive  of  the  great  Russian  statesman  in  fa- 
voring the  conference  was  probably  not  so  much  to  gain 
time  for  the  army  as  to  gain  money  for  the  church.  With 
his  intense  desire  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian 
orthodox  clergy,  and  thus  to  raise  them  somewhat  above 
their  present  low  condition,  he  must  have  groaned  over 
the  enonnous  sums  spent  by  his  government  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  almost  every  item  of  expenditure  for  its 
vast  army— changes  made  in  times  of  profound  peace, 
simply  to  show  that  Russia  was  keeping  her  army  abreast 
of  those  of  her  sister  nations.  Hence  came  the  expressed 
Bussian  desire  to  "keep  people  from  inventing  things." 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  while  the  idea  under- 
lying the  Peace  Conference  came  originally  from  Jean 
de  Bloch,  there  must  have  been  powerful  aid  from  Pobe- 
donostxeff.  So  much  of  good— and,  indeed,  of  great  good 
—we  may  attribute  to  him  as  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  equal 
reason  for  attributing  to  bim,  in  these  latter  days,  a  fear- 
ful mass  of  evil.  To  say  nothing  of  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  her  dealings  with  Finland  thus 
far  form  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  history  of  the 
empire.  l^Tiether  he  originated  this  iniquity  or  not  is 
uncertain ;  but  when,  in  1892, 1  first  saw  the  new  Russian 
cathedral  rising  on  the  heights  above  Helsingfors,— a 
structure  vastly  more  imposing  than  any  warranted  by 
the  small  number  of  the  '* orthodox"  in  Finland,— with  its 
architecture  of  the  old  Muscovite  type,  symbolical  of  fe- 
tishism, I  could  not  but  recognize  his  hand  in  it.  It 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  reli- 
gious aggression  on  the  Lutheran  Finlanders,  which  must 
logically  be  followed  by  political  and  military  aggression ; 
and,  in  view  of  his  agency  in  this  as  in  everything  reac- 
tionary, I  did  not  wonder  at  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  not  long  afterward. 
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During  my  recent  stay  in  Germany  he  visited  me  at  the 
Berlin  I]mbassy.  He  was,  as  of  old,  apparently  gentle, 
kindly,  interested  in  literature,  not  interested  to  any  great 
extent  in  current  Western  politics.  This  gentle,  kindly 
manner  of  his  brought  back  forcibly  to  my  mind  a  remark 
of  one  of  the  most  cultivated  women  I  met  in  Kussia,  a 
princess  of  ancient  lineage,  who  ardently  desired  reason- 
able reforms,  and  who,  when  I  mentioned  to  her  a  report 
that  Pobedonostzeff  was  weary  of  political  life,  and  was 
about  to  retire  from  office  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  said:  "Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  tell  me  that; 
for  I  have  always  noticed  that  whenever  such  a  report  is 
circulated,  it  is  followed  by  some  new  scheme  of  his,  even 
more  infernal  than  those  preceding  it." 

So  much  for  the  man  who,  during  the  present  reign, 
seems  one  of  the  main  agents  in  holding  Russian  policy 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  He  is  indeed  a  study.  The  descrip- 
tive epithet  which  clings  to  him— "the  Torquemada  of 
the  nineteenth  century"— he  once  discussed  with  me  in 
no  unkindly  spirit;  indeed,  in  as  gentle  a  spirit  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  His  life  furnishes  a  most  interesting 
study  in  churchmanship,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  human 
nature,  and  shows  how  some  of  the  men  most  severely 
condemned  by  modern  historians— great  persecutors,  in- 
quisitors, and  the  like— may  have  based  their  actions  on 
theories  the  world  has  little  understood,  and  may  have 
had  as  little  conscious  ferocity  as  their  more  tolerant 
neighbors. 
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WALES  AND  TALKS  WITH  TOLSTOI  — MARCH,   1894 


REVISITING  Moscow  after  an  absence  of  thirty-five 
years,  the  most  surprising  thing  to  me  was  that 
there  had  been  so  little  change.  With  the  exception  of  the 
new  gallery  of  Russian  art,  and  the  bazaar  opposite  the 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin,  things  seemed  as  I  had  left 
them  just  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  11.  There 
were  the  same  unkempt  streets;  the  same  peasantry  clad 
in  sheepskins;  the  same  troops  of  beggars,  sturdy  and 
dirty;  the  same  squalid  crowds  crossing  themselves  be- 
fore the  images  at  the  street  comers;  the  same  throngs  of 
worshipers  knocking  their  heads  against  the  pavements 
of  churches ;  and  above  all  loomed,  now  as  then,  the  tower 
of  Ivan  and  the  domes  of  St.  Basil,  gloomy,  gaudy,  and 
barbaric.  Only  one  change  had  taken  place  which  in- 
terested me :  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia, 
a  man  of  world-wide  fame  in  literature  and  thought  was 
abiding  there— Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  with  my  secretary 
to  his  weekly  reception.  As  we  entered  his  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  two  servants  in  evening  dress  came 
forward,  removed  our  fur  coats,  and  opened  the  doors 
into  the  reception-room  of  the  master.  Then  came  a  sur- 
prise. His  living-room  seemed  the  cabin  of  a  Russian 
peasant.  It  was  wainscoted  almost  rudely  and  furnished 
very  simply;  and  tliere  approached  us  a  tall,  gaunt 
Rnsaian,  unmistakably  bom  to  command,  yet  clad  as  a 
pMHant,  his  hair  thi\)wn  back  over  his  ears  on  either  side. 
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his  flowing  blouse  kept  together  by  a  leathern  girdle, 
his  Iiigh  jack-boots  completing  the  costume.  This  was 
Tolstoi. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  kindly  than  his  greeting.  ^V}lile 
his  dress  was  that  of  a  peasant,  his  bearing  was  the  very 
opposite ;  for,  instead  of  the  depressed,  demure,  hangdog 
expression  of  the  average  muzhik,  his  manner,  though 
cordial,  was  dignified  and  impressive.  Having  given  us 
a  hearty  welcome,  he  made  us  actpainted  with  various 
other  guests.  It  was  a  singular  assemblage.  There  were 
foreigners  in  evening  dress,  Moscow  professors  in  any 
dress  they  liked,  and  a  certain  number  of  youth,  evidently 
disciples,  who,  though  clearly  not  of  the  peasant  class, 
wore  the  peasant  costume.  I  observed  these  with  interest, 
but  certainly  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  spell  of  the 
master  they  communicated  nothing  worth  preser\'ing; 
they  seemed  to  show  '*the  contortions  of  the  eibyl  without 
the  inspiration." 

The  i>rofessors  were  much  more  engaging.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  has  in  its  teaching  body  several  strong 
men,  and  some  of  tliese  were  present.  One  of  them,  whose 
department  was  philosophy,  especially  interested  and  en- 
couraged me  by  assurances  that  the  movement  of  Russian 
philosophy  is  "back  to  Kant."  In  the  strange  welter  of 
whims  and  dreams  which  one  finds  in  Russia,  this  was  to 
me  an  unexpected  evidence  of  healthful  thought. 

Naturally,  I  soon  asked  to  be  presented  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  the  count  escorted  us  through  a  series  of 
rooms  to  a  salon  furnished  much  like  any  handsome  apart- 
ment in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  countess,  with 
otiier  ladies,  all  in  full  evening  dress,  received  us  cor- 
dially. This  sudden  transition  from  the  peasant  cabin 
of  the  ma.ster  to  these  sumptuous  rooms  of  the  mistress 
was  startling;  it  seemed  like  scene- shifting  at  a  theater. 

After  some  friendly  talk,  all  returned  to  the  rooms  of 
the  master  of  tlie  house,  where  tea  was  served  at  a  long 
table  from  the  bubbling  brazen  urn— the  samovar;  and 
though  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  guests,  nothing 
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could  be  more  informal.  AU  was  simple,  kindh^  and  un- 
restrained. 

My  first  question  was  upon  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Our  American  legation  had  corresponded  with  Count 
Tolstoi  and  bis  family  as  to  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
famine  fund  sent  from  the  United  States,  hence  this  sub- 
ject naturally  arose  at  the  outset.  He  said  tliat  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  was  still  very  bad;  that  they  had 
very  generally  eaten  their  draught-animals,  burned  por- 
tions of  their  buildings  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies,  and 
reduced  themselves  to  hojjeless  want.  On  my  suggesting 
that  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  might  help 
matters,  he  thought  that  it  would  have  but  little  effect, 
since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  product  of  Russian 
agriculture  is  consumed  abroad.  This  led  him  to  speak 
of  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  who  had  visited  the 
famine-stricken  districts,  and,  while  he  referred  kindly  to 
them  all,  he  seemed  especially  attracted  by  the  Quaker 
John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  England,  the  author  of  the 
wonderful  little  French  dietionary.  This  led  him  to  say 
that  he  s>Tnpathized  with  the  Quakers  in  everything  save 
their  belief  in  property;  that  in  this  they  were  utterly 
illogical;  that  property  presupposes  force  to  protect  it. 
I  remarked  that  most  American  Quakers  knew  nothing 
of  such  force ;  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  save  during  our  Civil  War,  and  that  probably 
not  one  in  hundreds  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  soldier  at  all. 
He  answered,  **But  you  forget  the  policeman."  He  evi- 
dently put  policemen  and  soldiers  in  the  same  category — 
as  using  force  to  protect  property,  and  therefore  to  be 
alike  abhorred. 

I  found  that  to  his  disbelief  in  any  right  of  ownership 
literary  property  formed  no  exception.  He  told  me  that, 
in  his  view,  he  had  no  right  to  receive  money  for  the  per- 
iiiiHsion  to  print  a  book.  To  this  I  naturally  answered 
that  by  carrying  out  this  doctrine  he  would  simply  lav- 
ish large  sums  upon  publishers  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  many  of  them  rich  and  some  of  them 
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piratical;  and  that  in  my  opinion  he  would  do  a  much 
better  thing  by  taking  the  full  value  of  his  copyrights  and 
bestowing  the  proceeds  upon  the  peasantry  starving  about 
him.  To  which  he  answered  that  it  was  a  question  of  duty. 
To  this  I  agreed,  but  remarked  that  beneath  tliis  lay  the 
question  what  this  duty  really  was.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
learn  from  another  source  that  the  countess  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  it,  and  that  she  had  in  some  way  secured  the 
proceeds  of  his  eojiy rights  for  their  very  large  and  in- 
teresting family.  Light  was  thus  thrown  on  Tolstoi's  re- 
mark, made  afterward,  that  women  are  not  so  self-sacrifi- 
cing as  men;  that  a  man  would  sometimes  sacrifice  his 
family  for  an  idea,  but  that  a  woman  would  not. 

He  then  went  on  to  express  an  interest  in  the  Shakers, 
and  especially  in  Frederick  Evans.  He  had  evidently 
formed  an  idea  of  them  very  unlike  the  reality;  in  fact, 
the  Shaker  his  imagination  had  developed  was  as  differ- 
ent from  a  Lebanon  Shaker  as  an  eagle  from  a  duck,  and 
his  notion  of  their  influence  on  American  society  was 
comical. 

He  spoke  at  some  length  regarding  religion  in  Russia, 
evidently  believing  that  its  present  dominant  form  is  soon 
to  pass  away.  I  asked  him  how  then  he  could  account  for 
the  fact  that  while  in  other  countries  women  are  greatly 
in  the  majority  at  church  services, in  every  Russian  church 
the  majority  are  men ;  and  that  during  the  thirty-five  years 
since  my  last  visit  to  Moscow  this  tendency  had  apparent- 
ly increased.  He  answered,  **A11  this  is  on  the  surface; 
there  is  much  deeper  thought  below,  and  the  great  want 
of  Russia  is  liberty  to  utter  it"  He  then  gave  some  ex- 
amples to  show  this,  among  them  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
and  lady  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose  children  had  been  taken 

from  them  and  given  to  Princess ,  their  grandmother, 

because  the  latter  is  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
former  are  not.  T  answered  that  I  had  seen  the  children ; 
that  their  grandmother  bad  told  me  that  their  mother 
was  a  screaming  atheist  with  nihilistic  tendencies,  who 
had  left  her  husband  and  was  bringing  up  the  children  in 
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a  scandalous  way,— teaching  them  to  abjure  God  and 
curse  the  Czar ;  that  their  father  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  give  ail  his  property  away  and  work  as  a  laborer ;  that 
therefore  she— the  grandmother— had  secured  an  order 
from  the  Emperor  empowering  her  to  take  charge  of  the 
children ;  that  I  had  seen  the  children  at  their  grand- 
mother's house,  and  that  they  had  seemed  very  happy. 
Tolstoi  insisted  that  this  statement  by  the  grandmother 
was  simply  made  to  cover  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
taken  from  the  mother  because  her  belief  was  not  of  the 
orthodox  [jattem.  My  opinion  is  that  Tolstoi  was  mis- 
taken, at  least  as  to  the  father;  and  that  the  father  had  been 
led  to  give  away  his  property  and  work  with  his  hands  in 
obedience  to  the  ideas  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Tolstoi 
himself.  Unlike  his  master,  this  gentleman  appears  not 
to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  wife  who  mitigated  his 
ideas. 

Tolstoi  also  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  trans- 
lators had  found  in  securing  publishers  for  his  most  re- 
cent book— "The  Kingdom  of  God."  On  my  assuring 
him  that  American  publishers  of  high  standing  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  take  it,  he  said  that  he  had  supposed 
the  ideas  in  it  so  contrary  to  opinions  dominant  in  Amer- 
ica as  to  prevent  its  publication  there. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  Russia,  he  re- 
ferred to  some  curious  incongruities ;  as,  for  example,  the 
portrait  of  Socrates  forming  part  of  a  religious  picture 
in  the  Annunciation  Church  at  the  Kremlin.  He  said  that 
evidently  some  monk,  who  had  dipped  into  Plato,  had 
thus  ijlaced  Socrates  among  the  precursors  of  Christ.  I 
cited  the  reason  assigned  by  Melanchthon  for  Christ 's  de- 
scent into  hell— namely,  the  desire  of  the  Redeemer  to 
make  himself  known  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  best  of 
the  ancient  philosophers;  and  I  compared  this  with  Lu- 
ther's idea,  so  characteristic  of  him,  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell  in  order  to  have  a  hand-to-hand  grapple  and 
wrestle  with  Satan.  This  led  Tolstoi  to  give  me  a  Rus- 
sian legend  of  the  descent  into  hell,  which  was  that,  when 
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Christ  arrived  there,  he  found  Satan  forging  chains,  but 
that,  at  the  approach  of  the  Saviour,  the  walls  of  hell  col- 
lapsed, and  Satan  found  himself  entangled  in  his  own 
chains,  and  remained  so  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  regard  to  the  Jews,  he  said  that  he  sympathized  with 
them,  but  that  the  statements  regarding  the  persecution  of 
them  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  Kennan's  statements 
regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Siberia  he 
thought  overdrawn  at  times,  but  substantially  true.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  that  certain  leading  men  in  the 
empire,  whom  he  named,  could  believe  that  persecution 
and  the  forcible  repression  of  thought  would  have  any 
permanent  effect  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

He  then  dwelt  ut^on  sundry  evil  conditions  in  Russia,  on. 
which  my  comment  was  that  every  country,  of  course,  had 
its  own  grievous  shortcomings ;  and  I  cited,  as  to  America, 
the  proverb:  "No  one  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe 
pinches  as  he  who  wears  it."  At  this  he  asked  me  about 
lynch  law  in  the  United  States,  and  expressed  his  horror 
of  it  I  showed  him  that  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
wretched  laxity  and  sham  humanity  in  the  administration 
of  oor  criminal  law,  which  had  led  great  bodies  of  people, 
more  especially  in  the  Southern  and  extreme  Western 
parts  of  the  country,  to  revert  to  natural  justice  and  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and  I  cited  Goldwin  Smith's 
profound  remark  that  *'some  American  lynchiugs  are 
proofs  not  so  much  of  lawlessness  aa  of  a  respect  for 
law." 

He  asked  me  where,  besides  this,  the  shoe  pinched  in  the 
United  States.  I  told  him  that  it  pinched  in  various 
places,  but  that  perhaps  the  worst  pinch  arises  from  the 
premature  admission  to  full  political  rights  of  men  who 
have  been  so  benumbed  and  stunted  intellectually  and 
morally  in  other  countries  that  their  exercise  of  political 
rights  in  America  is  frequently  an  injury,  not  only  to 
others,  but  to  themselves.  In  proof  of  this  I  cited  the  case 
of  the  crowds  whom  I  had  seen  some  years  before  hud- 
dled together  in  New  York  tenement-houses,  preyed  upon 
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by  llieir  liquor-selling  landlords,  their  families  perishing 
of  typhoid  and  smallpox  on  account  of  the  negligence  and 
maladministration  of  the  local  politicians,  but  who,  as  a 
rule,  were  almost  if  not  quite  ready  to  mob  and  murder 
those  of  us  who  brought  in  a  new  health  board  and  a  bet- 
ter order  of  things ;  showing  him  that  for  years  the  very 
class  of  people  who  suffered  most  from  the  old,  vile  state 
of  things  did  their  best  by  their  votes  to  keep  in  power  the 
men  who  maintained  it. 

We  then  passed  to  the  subject  of  the  trans-Siberian 
Railway.  In  this  he  seemed  interested,  but  in  a  vague  way 
which  added  nothing  to  my  knowledge. 

Asking  me  regarding  my  former  visit  to  Moscow,  and 
learning  that  it  was  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  said, 
'*At  that  time  I  was  in  Sebastopol,  and  continued  there 
as  a  soldier  during  the  siege.'* 

As  to  his  relations  with  the  imperial  government  at 
present,  he  said  that  he  had  been  recently  elected  to  a 
learned  society  in  Moscow,  but  that  tlie  St.  Petersburg 
government  had  interfered  to  stop  the  election;  and  he 
added  that  every  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  wondered 
that  he  was  not  on  his  way  to  Siberia. 

On  my  leaving  him,  both  he  and  the  countess  invited  me 
to  meet  them  next  day  at  the  Tretiakof  Museum  of  Rus- 
sian Pictures;  and  accordingly,  on  the  following  after- 
noon, I  met  them  at  that  greatest  of  all  galleries  devoted 
purely  to  Russian  art.  They  were  accompanied  by  several 
friends,  among  them  a  little  knot  of  disciples— young  men 
clad  in  simple  peasant  costume  like  that  worn  by  the  mas- 
ter. It  was  evident  that  he  was  an  acknowledged  lion  at 
the  old  Russian  capital,  for  as  he  led  me  about  to  see  the 
pictures  which  he  liked  best,  he  was  followed  and  stared 
at  by  many. 

Pointing  out  to  me  some  modem  religious  pictures  in 
Byzantine  style  painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Kieff,  he  said, 
"They  represent  an  effort  as  futile  as  trying  to  i>er8uade 
chickens  to  reenter  the  egg-shells  from  which  they  have 
escaped/'    He  next  showed  me  two  religious  pictures;  the 
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first  representing  the  meeting  of  Jesus  and  Pilate,  when 
the  latter  asked,  '*What  is  truth?"  Pilate  was  depicted 
as  a  rotund,  jocose,  cynical  man  of  the  world ;  Jesus,  as  a 
street  preacher  in  sordid  garments,  with  unkempt  hair 
flowing  over  his  haggard  face,— a  peasant  fanatic  brought 
in  by  the  police.  Tolstoi  showed  an  especial  interest  in 
this  picture;  it  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  the  real  secret  of 
that  famous  question  and  its  answer;  the  question  coming 
from  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  the  answer  from  the 
poor  and  oppressed. 

The  other  picture  represented  the  Crucifixion.  It  was 
painted  in  the  most  realistic  manner  possible ;  nothing  was 
idealized;  it  was  even  more  vividly  realistic  than  Geb- 
hardt's  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  Berlin;  so  that 
it  at  first  repelled  me,  though  it  afterward  exercised  a 
certain  fascination.  That  Tolstoi  was  deeply  interested 
was  clear.  He  stood  for  a  time  in  silence,  as  if  musing 
upon  all  that  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  had  brought  to 
the  world.  Other  representations  of  similar  scenes,  in  the 
conventional  style  of  the  older  masters,  he  had  passed 
without  a  glance ;  but  this  spectacle  of  the  young  Galilean 
peasant,  with  unattractive  features,  sordid  garb,  poverty- 
stricken  companions,  and  repulsive  surroundings,  tortured 
to  death  for  preaching  the  "kingdom  of  God"  to  the  poor 
and  down-trodden,  seemed  to  hold  him  fast,  and  as  he 
pointed  out  various  features  in  the  picture  it  became  even 
more  clear  to  me  that  sympathy  with  the  peasant  class, 
and  a  yearning  to  enter  into  their  cares  and  sorrows,  form 
the  real  groundwork  of  his  life. 

He  then  took  me  to  a  small  picture  of  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples leaving  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Last 
Supper.  This,  too,  was  painted  in  the  most  realistic  man- 
ner. The  disciples,  simple-minded  fishermen,  rude  in 
features  and  dress,  were  plodding  homeward,  while 
Christ  himself  gazed  at  the  stars  and  drew  the  attention  of 
his  nearest  companions  to  some  of  the  brightest.  Tolstoi 
expressed  especial  adniiratiou  for  this  picture,  saying  that 
at  times  it  affected  him  like  beautiful  music,— like  music 
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which  draws  tears,  one  can  hardly  tell  whv.  It  was  more 
and  more  evident,  as  he  lingered  before  this  and  other 
piftures  embodying  similar  ideas,  that  sympathy  for  those 
struggling  througli  poverty  and  want  toward  a  better  life 
is  his  master  passion. 

Among  the  i>irtures,  not  to  be  classed  as  religious,  be- 
fore wliich  he  thus  lingered  were  those  representing  the 
arrest  of  a  nihilist  and  the  return  of  an  exile  from  Si- 
beria. Both  were  well  painted,  and  both  revealed  the 
same  characteristic— sympathy  with  the  poor,  even  with 
criminals. 

Some  of  the  more  famous  historical  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection he  thought  exaggerated;  eai^ecially  those  repre- 
senting the  furj'  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Sophia  in  her  mon- 
astery prison,  and  the  remorse  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  after 
murdering  his  son. 

To  my  surprise,  he  agreed  with  me,  and  even  went  be- 
yond me,  in  rating  landscape  infinitely  below  religious  and 
historical  painting,  saying  that  he  cared  for  landscajie- 
paintiog  only  as  accessory  to  pictures  revealing  human 
life. 

Among  genre  pictures,  we  halted  before  one  represent- 
ing a  peasant  family  grouped  about  the  mother,  who,  with 
a  sacred  picture  laid  upon  her  breast,  after  the  Russian 
manner,  was  dying  of  famine.  This  also  seemed  deeply 
to  impress  him. 

We  stopped  next  before  a  picture  of  a  lady  of  high  birth 
brought  before  the  authorities  in  order  to  be  sent,  evi- 
dently against  her  will,  to  a  convent.  I  cited  the  similar 
story  from  Manzoni's  "Promessi  Sposi";  but,  to  my 
surprise,  he  seemed  to  know  little  of  that  most  fascinating 
of  historical  romances.  This  led  to  a  discussion  in  which 
he  said  he  had  once  liked  Walter  Scott,  but  had  not  read 
anything  of  his  for  many  years;  and  he  seemed  interested 
in  my  statement  that  although  always  an  especial  admirer 
of  Scott,  I  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
younger  generation  to  read  him. 

Stopping  before  a  picture  of  Peter  the  Great's  fatal 
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conference  with  his  son  Alexis,  in  reply  to  niy  remark 
upon  the  marvel  that  a  prince  of  such  genius  as  Peter 
should  have  appeared  at  Moscow  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, he  said  that  he  did  not  admire  Peter,  that  he  was 
too  cruel,— administering  torture  and  death  at  times  with 
his  own  hands. 

We  next  halted  before  a  picture  representing  the  horri- 
ble execution  of  the  Strelitzes.  1  said  that  **such  pictures 
prove  that  the  world  does,  after  all,  progress  slowly,  in 
spite  of  what  pessimists  say,  and  that  in  order  to  refute 
pessimists  one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  improvements  in 
criminal  law."  To  this  he  agreed  cordially,  and  de- 
clared the  abolition  of  torture  in  procedure  and  penalty  to 
be  one  great  gain,  at  any  rate. 

We  spoke  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  I  told  him  that  at  St.  Petersburg  the  opinion  very 
general  among  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  was  that  war  was  not  imminent;  that  the 
Czar,  having  himself  seen  the  cruelties  of  war  during  the 
late  struggle  in  the  Balkans,  had  acquired  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  it.  He  acquiesced  in  this,  but  said  that  it 
seemed  monstrous  to  him  that  the  peace  of  the  empire 
and  of  Euroi>e  should  dejTiend  upon  so  slender  a  thread  as 
the  will  of  any  one  man. 

Our  next  walk  was  taken  across  the  river  Moskwa,  on 
the  ice,  to  and  through  the  Kremlin,  and  as  we  walked  the 
conversation  fell  upon  literature.  As  to  French  litera- 
ture, he  thought  Maupassant  the  man  of  greatest  talent, 
by  far,  in  recent  days,  but  that  he  was  depraved  and 
centered  all  his  fiction  in  women.  For  Balzac,  Tolstoi  evi- 
dently preserved  admiration,  but  he  cared  little,  appa- 
rently, for  Daudet,  Zola,  and  their  compeers. 

As  to  American  literature,  he  said  that  Tourgueneff  had 

once  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth  reading; 

nothing  new  or  original ;  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of 

English  literature.    To  this  I  replied  that  such  criticism 

seemed  to  me  very  shallow;  that  American  literature  was, 

of  course,  largely  a  growth  out  of  the  parent  stock  of  Eug- 
tL-a 
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lish  literature,  aud  must  mainly  be  judged  as  such;  that 
to  ask  in  the  highest  American  literature  something 
absolutely  different  from  English  literature  in  general 
was  like  looking  for  oranges  upon  an  apple-tree;  that 
there  had  come  new  varieties  in  this  growth,  many  of 
them  original,  and  some  beautiful;  but  that  there  was 
the  same  sap,  the  same  life-current  running  through  it 
all;  and  I  compared  the  treatment  of  woman  in  all 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  whether  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic or  the  other,  from  Chaucer  to  Mark  Twain,  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  French  writers 
from  Rabelais  to  Zola.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  his 
opinion  the  strength  of  American  literature  arises  from 
the  inherent  Anglo-Saxon  religious  sentiment.  He  ex- 
pressed a  liking  for  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Wliittier, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  read  at  random,  not  knowing  at  all 
some  of  the  best  things.  He  spoke  with  admiration  of 
Theodore  Parker's  writings,  and  seemed  interested  in  my 
reminiscences  of  Parker  and  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Russian  affairs.  He  also  revered  and  admired  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  He  had  read 
Longfellow  somewhat,  but  was  evidently  uncertain  re- 
garding Lowell,— confusing  him,  apparently,  with  some 
other  author.  Among  contemporary  writers  he  knew 
some  of  Howells's  novels  and  liked  them,  but  said:  "Lit- 
erature in  the  United  States  at  present  seems  to  be  in  the 
lowest  trough  of  the  sea  between  high  waves."  He  dwelt 
on  the  flippant  tone  of  American  newspapers,  and  told  me 
of  an  interviewer  who  came  to  him  in  behalf  of  an  Ameri- 
can journal,  and  wanted  simply  to  know  at  what  time  he 
went  to  bed  and  rose,  what  he  ate,  aud  the  like.  He 
thought  that  people  who  cared  to  read  such  trivialities 
must  be  very  feeble-minded,  but  he  said  that  the  European 
press  is,  on  the  whole,  just  as  futile.  On  my  attempting 
to  draw  from  him  some  statement  as  to  what  part  of 
American  literature  pleased  him  most,  he  said  that  he  had 
read  some  publications  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  that  he  knew  and  liked 
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tbe  writings  of  Felix  Adler.  I  then  asked  who,  in  the 
whole  range  of  American  literature,  he  thought  the  fore- 
most. To  this  he  made  an  answer  which  amazed  me,  as 
it  would  have  astonished  my  countrymen.  Indeed,  did  the 
eternal  salvation  of  all  our  eighty  millions  depend  upon 
some  one  of  them  guessing  the  person  he  named,  we 
should  all  go  to  perdition  together.  That  greatest  of 
American  writers  was— Adin  Ballou !  Evidently,  some  of 
the  philanthropic  writings  of  that  excellent  Massachusetts 
country  clergj'man  and  religious  communist  had  pleased 
him,  and  hence  came  the  answer. 

The  next  day  he  came  over  to  my  hotel  and  we  went  out 
for  a  stroll.  As  we  passed  along  the  streets  I  noticed 
especially  what  I  had  remarked  during  our  previous 
walks,  that  Tolstoi  had  a  large  quantity  of  small  Rus- 
sian coins  in  his  pockets;  that  this  was  evidently 
known  to  the  swarms  of  beggars  who  infest  the  Kremlin 
and  the  public  places  generally;  and  that  he  always  gave 
to  them. 

On  my  speaking  of  this,  he  said  he  thought  that  any 
one,  when  asked  for  money,  ought  to  give  it.  Arguing 
against  this  doctrine,  I  said  that  in  the  United  States  there 
are  virtually  no  beggars,  and  I  might  have  gone  on  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  the  politico-economical  point  of 
view,  showing  how  such  indiscriminate  almsgiving  in  per- 
petual driblets  is  sure  to  create  the  absurd  and  immoral 
system  which  one  sees  throughout  Russia,  — hordes  of 
men  and  women  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  who  ought  to  be  far  above  beggary,  cringing  and 
whining  to  the  passers-by  for  alms;  but  I  had  come  to 
know  the  man  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  a  politico- 
economical  argument  would  slide  off  him  like  water  from 
a  duck*s  back,  so  I  attempted  to  take  him  upon  another 
eide,  and  said:  "In  the  United  States  there  are  virtually 
no  beggars,  though  my  countrymen  are,  I  really  believe, 
among  the  most  charitable  in  the  world.'*  To  this  last 
Btatement  he  assented,  referring  in  a  general  way  to  our 
shipments  of  provisions  to  aid  the  famine-stricken  in  Kus- 
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sia.  "But,"  I  added,  "it  is  not  oar  custom  to  give  to  beg- 
gars save  in  special  emergencies."  I  then  gave  him  an 
account  of  certain  American  church  organizations  which 
had  established  piles  of  fire-wood  and  therefore  enabled 
any  able-bodied  tramp,  by  sawing  or  cutting  some  of  it, 
to  earn  a  good  breakfast,  a  good  dinner,  and,  if  needed,  a 
good  bed,  and  showed  him  that  Americans  considered 
beggary  not  only  a  great  source  of  pauperism,  but  as  ab- 
solutely debasing  to  the  beggar  himself,  in  that  it  puts  him 
in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  for  that  which,  if  he  works 
as  he  ought,  he  can  claim  as  his  right ;  that  to  me  the  spec- 
tacle of  Count  Tolstoi  virtually  posing  as  a  superior 
being,  while  his  fellow-Russians  came  crouching  and 
whining  to  him,  was  not  at  all  edifying.  To  this  view  of 
the  case  he  listened  very  civilly. 

Incidentally  I  expressed  wonder  that  he  had  not  trav- 
eled more.  He  then  spoke  with  some  disapprobation  of 
travel.  He  had  lived  abroad  for  a  time,  he  said,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg  a  few  years,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  mainly  in  Moscow  and  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  more  we  talked  together,  the  more  it  became  clear  that 
this  last  statement  explained  some  of  his  main  defects.  Of 
all  distinguished  men  that  I  have  ever  met,  Tolstoi  seems 
to  me  most  in  need  of  that  enlargement  of  view  and  health- 
ful modification  of  opinion  which  come  from  meeting 
men  and  comparing  views  with  them  in  different  lands 
and  under  different  conditions.  This  need  is  all  the 
greater  because  in  Russia  there  is  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss really  important  questions.  Among  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  there  is  no  public 
body  in  which  the  discussion  of  large  public  questions  is 
allowed;  the  press  affords  no  real  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion; indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such 
discussion  would  be  allowed  to  any  effective  extent  even 
in  private  correspondence  or  at  one's  own  fireside. 

I  remember  well  that  during  my  former  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg,  people  who  could  talk  English  at  their  tables 
generally  did  so  in  order  that  they  might  not  betray  them- 
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selves  to  any  spy  who  might  happen  to  be  among  their 
^cervants. 

Still  worse,  no  one,  unless  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
.corps  or  specially  privileged,  is  allowed  to  read  such 
'books  or  newspapers  as  he  chooses,  so  that  even  this  ac- 
cess to  the  thoughts  of  others  is  denied  to  the  very  men 
who  most  need  it. 

Like  so  many  other  men  of  genius  in  Russia,  then,— and 
Kussia  is  fertile  in  such,— Tolstoi  has  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  take  part  in  any  real  discussion  of  leading  topics ; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  opinions  have  been  developed 
without  modification  by  any  rational  interchange  of 
thought  with  other  men.  Under  such  circumstances  any 
man,  no  matter  how  noble  or  gifted,  having  given  birth  to 
striking  ideas,  coddles  and  pets  them  until  they  become  the 
full-grown,  spoiled  children  of  his  brain.  He  can  at  last 
see  neither  spot  nor  blemish  in  them,  and  comes  virtually 
to  believe  himself  infallible.  This  characteristic  I  found 
in  several  other  Russians  of  marked  ability.  Each  had 
developed  his  theories  for  himself  until  he  had  become  in- 
fatuated with  them,  and  despised  everything  differing 
from  them. 

This  is  a  main  cause  why  sundry  ghastly  creeds,  doc- 
trineSy  and  sects— religious,  social,  political,  and  philo- 
sophic—have l>een  developed  in  Russia.  One  of  these 
religious  creeds  favors  the  murder  of  new-born  children 
in  order  to  save  their  souls;  another  enjoins  ghastly  bod- 
ily mutilations  for  a  similar  purpose;  others  still  would 
plunge  tlie  world  in  flames  and  blood  for  the  difference 
of  a  phrase  in  a  creed,  or  a  vowel  in  a  name,  or  a  finger 
more  or  less  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  for  this 
garment  in  a  ritual,  or  that  gesture  in  a  ceremony. 

In  social  creeds  they  have  developed  nihilism,  which 
virtually  assumes  the  right  of  an  individual  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  human  race  and  condemn  to  death 

rery  other  human  being  wlio  may  differ  in  opinion  or 
"position  from  this  self-constituted  judge. 

In  political  creeds  they  have  conceived  the  monarch  as 
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the  ail-powerful  and  irresponsible  vicegerent  of  God,  and 
all  the  world  outside  Russia  aa  given  over  to  Satan,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  "rejected  the  divine  principle  of 
authority." 

In  various  branches  of  philosophy  they  have  develoi>ed 
doctrines  which  involve  the  rejection  of  the  best  to  which 
man  has  attained  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  a 
return  to  barbarism. 

In  the  theory  of  life  and  duty  they  have  devised  a  pes- 
simistic process  under  which  the  human  race  would  cease 
to  exist. 

Every  one  of  these  theories  is  the  outcome  of  some 
original  mind  of  more  or  less  strength,  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened^ and  overwhelmed  by  the  sorrows  of  Hnssian 
life;  developing  its  ideas  logically  and  without  any  possi- 
bility of  adequate  discussion  with  other  men.  This  alone 
explains  a  fact  which  struck  me  forcibly— the  fact  that 
all  Tolstoi's  love  of  humanity,  real  though  it  certainly  is, 
seems  accompanied  by  a  depreciation  of  the  ideas,  state- 
ments, and  proposals  of  almost  every  other  human  being, 
and  by  virtual  intolerance  of  all  thought  which  seems  in 
the  slightest  degree  different  from  his  own. 

Arriving  in  the  Kremlin,  he  took  me  to  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation  to  see  the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  the 
religious  picture  of  which  he  had  spoken ;  but  we  were  too 
late  to  enter,  and  so  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Synod, 
where  we  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  which,  by  a 
device  frequently  used  in  street  signs,  represents,  when 
looked  at  from  one  side,  the  suffering  Christ,  from  the 
other  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  from  the 
front  the  Almighty  as  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard. 
What  Tolstoi  thought  of  the  doctrine  thus  illustrated 
came  out  in  a  subsequent  conversation. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  to  my  rooms  and  at  once 
began  speaking  upon  religion.  He  said  that  every  man 
is  religious  and  has  in  him  a  religion  of  his  own;  that  re- 
ligion results  from  the  conception  which  a  man  forms  of 
hia  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  principle  which 
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in  his  opinion  controls  the  universe;  that  there  are  three 
stages  in  religious  development:  first,  the  childhood  of 
nations,  when  man  thinks  of  the  whole  universe  as  cre- 
ated for  him  and  centering  in  him ;  secondly,  the  maturity 
of  nations,  the  time  of  national  religions,  when  each 
nation  believes  that  all  true  religion  centers  in  it,— the 
Jews  and  the  English,  he  said,  being  striking  examples; 
and,  finally,  the  i^erfeeted  conception  of  nations,  when 
man  has  the  idea  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Power  and  considers  himself  an  instrument  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  went  on  to  say  that  in  every  religion  there  are 
two  main  elements,  one  of  deception  and  one  of  devotion, 
and  he  asked  me  about  the  Mormons,  some  of  whose  books 
had  interested  him.  He  thought  two  thirds  of  their  re- 
ligion deception,  but  said  that  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
a  religion  which  professed  to  have  dug  its  sacred  books 
out  of  the  earth  to  one  which  pretended  that  they  were 
let  down  from  heaven.  On  learning  that  I  had  visited 
Salt  Lake  City  two  years  before,  he  spoke  of  the  good 
reputation  of  the  Mormons  for  chastity,  and  asked  me  to 
explain  the  hold  of  their  religion  upon  women.  I  an- 
swered that  Mormonism  could  hardly  be  judged  by  its 
results  at  present;  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Mormons  are,  no 
doubt,  the  most  laborious  and  decent  people  in  the  State  of 
Utah ;  but  that  this  is  their  heroic  period,  when  outside 
pressure  keeps  them  firmly  together  and  arouses  their  de- 
votion ;  that  the  tnie  test  will  come  later,  when  there  is 
less  pressure  and  more  knowledge,  and  when  the  young 
men  who  are  now  arising  begin  to  ask  questions,  quarrel 
witli  each  other,  and  split  the  whole  body  into  sects  and 
jjarties. 

This  led  to  questions  in  regard  to  American  women 
generally,  and  he  wished  to  know  something  of  their  con- 
dition and  prospects.  I  explained  some  features  of  wo- 
man's condition  among  us,  showing  its  evolution,  first 
through  the  bettennent  of  her  legal  status,  and  next 
through  provision  for  her  advanced  education;  but  told 
him  that  so  far  as  political  rights  are  concerned,  there  had 
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been  very  little  practical  advance  in  the  entire  East  and 
Sooth  of  the  eountrj^  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that 
even  in  the  extreme  Western  States,  wliere  women  have 
been  given  political  rights  and  duties  to  some  extent,  the 
concessions  have  been  wavering  and  doubtful. 

At  this,  lie  took  up  his  parable  and  said  that  women 
ought  to  have  all  other  rights  except  political;  that  they 
are  unfit  to  discharge  political  duties ;  that,  indeed,  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  the  world  at  present  lies  in  their 
possession  of  far  more  consideration  and  control  than 
they  ought  to  have.  '*Go  into  the  streets  and  bazaars,*' 
he  said,  '*and  you  will  see  the  vast  majority  of  shops  de- 
voted to  their  necessities.  In  France  ever>ihing  centers 
in  women,  and  women  have  complete  control  of  life :  all 
contemporary  French  literature  shows  this.  Woman  is 
not  man's  equal  in  the  highest  qualities;  she  is  not  so  self- 
sacrificing  as  man.  Men  will,  at  times,  sacrifice  their  fami- 
lies for  an  idea;  women  will  not."  On  my  demurring  to 
this  latter  statement,  he  asked  me  if  I  ever  knew  a  woman 
who  loved  other  people's  children  as  much  as  her  own.  I 
gladly  answered  in  the  negative,  but  cited  Florence 
Nightingale,  Sister  Dora,  and  others,  expressing  ray  sur- 
prise at  bis  assertion  that  women  are  incapable  of  making 
as  complete  sacrifices  for  any  good  cause  as  men.  I 
pointed  to  the  persecutions  in  the  early  church,  when 
women  showed  themselves  superior  to  men  in  suflfering 
torture,  degradation,  and  death  in  behalf  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  added  similar  instances  from  the  history  of 
witchcraft.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  spite  of  all  such 
history,  women  will  not  make  sacrifices  of  their  own  in- 
terest for  a  good  cause  which  does  not  strikingly  appeal 
to  their  feelings,  while  men  will  do  so;  that  he  had 
known  but  two  or  three  really  self-sacrificing  women  in 
his  life;  and  that  these  were  unmarried.  On  my  saying 
that  observation  had  led  me  to  a  verj-  different  conclu- 
sion, his  indictment  took  another  form.  He  insisted  that 
woman  hangs  upon  the  past;  that  public  opinion  pro- 
gresses, but  that  women  are  prone  to  act  on  the  opinion 
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of  yesterday  or  of  last  year;  that  women  and  womanish 
men  take  naturally  to  old  absurdities,  among  which  he 
mentioned  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  "spiritism,*'  and 
honieopatliy.  At  this  I  expressed  a  belief  that  if,  instead 
of  educating  women,  as  Bishop  Dupanloup  expressed  it, 
**in  the  lap  of  the  church  {sur  les  genoux  de  Veglise),'* 
we  educate  them  in  the  highest  sense,  in  universities,  they 
will  develop  more  and  more  intellectually,  and  so  hecome 
a  controlling  element  in  the  formation  of  a  better  race; 
that,  as  strong  men  generally  have  strong  mothers,  the 
better  education  of  woman  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  is  the  true  way  of  bettering  the  race  in  general. 
In  this  idea  he  expressed  his  disbelief,  and  said  that  edu- 
cation would  not  change  women ;  that  women  are  illogical 
by  nature.  At  this  I  cited  an  example  showing  that  wo- 
men can  be  exceedingly  logical  and  close  in  argument,  but 
he  still  adhered  to  his  opinion.  On  my  mentioning  the 
name  of  George  Eliot,  he  expressed  a  liking  for  her. 

On  our  next  walk,  he  took  me  to  the  funeral  of  one  of 
^bis  friends.  He  said  that  to  look  upon  the  dead  should 
rather  give  pleasure  than  pain;  that  memento  mori  is  a 
wise  maxiu],  and  looking  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead  a  good 
way  of  putting  it  in  practice.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
formed  a  theory  as  to  a  future  life,  and  he  said  in  sub- 
Lfltance  that  he  had  not;  but  that,  as  we  came  at  birth  from 
beyond  the  fonns  of  space  and  time,  so  at  death  we  re- 
turned whence  we  came.  I  said,  *'You  use  the  word 
•forms'  in  the  Kantian  sense!"  "Yea,"  he  said,  "space 
and  time  have  no  reality." 

W'e  arrived  just  too  late  at  the  house  of  mourning. 
The  dead  man  had  Iwen  taken  away;  but  many  of  those 
who  had  come  to  do  him  honor  still  lingered,  and  were 
.evidently  enjoying  the  "funeral  baked  meats."  There 
'were  clear  signs  of  a  carousal.  The  friends  who  came 
out  to  meet  us  had,  most  of  them,  flushed  faces,  and  one 
young  man  in  military  uniform,  coming  down  the  stairs, 
staggered  and  seemed  likely  to  break  his  neck. 

Tolstoi  refused  to  go  in,  and,  as  we  turned  away,  ex- 
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pressed  disgust  at  the  whole  system,  saying,  as  well  he 
might,  that  it  was  utterly  barbarous.  He  seemed  de- 
spoDdent  over  it,  and  I  tried  to  cheer  him  by  showing  how 
the  same  custom  of  drinking  strong  liquors  at  funerals 
had,  only  a  few  generations  since,  prevailed  in  large  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  America,  but  that  better  ideas  of 
living  had  swept  it  away. 

On  our  way  through  the  street,  we  passed  a  shrine  at 
which  a  mob  of  i>easants  were  adoring  a  sacred  picture. 
He  dwelt  on  the  fetishism  involved  in  this,  and  said  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  be  infinitely  surprised  and  pained 
were  he  to  retura  to  earth  and  see  what  men  were  wor- 
shiping in  his  name.  He  added  a  story  of  a  converted 
pagan  who,  being  asked  how  many  gods  he  worshiped, 
said:  "One,  and  I  ate  him  this  morning."  At  this  I  cited 
Browning's  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bishop  who 
wished,  from  his  tomb, 

"  To  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long." 


I  reminded  him  of  his  definition  of  religion  given  me 
on  one  of  our  previous  walks,  and  he  repeated  it,  declaring 
religion  to  be  the  feeling  which  man  has  regarding  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  including  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
the  power  which  governs  all. 

The  afternoon  was  closed  with  a  visit  to  a  Raskolnik,  or 
Old  Believer,  and  of  all  our  experiences  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  curious.  The  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Be- 
lievers, comj^ose  that  wide-spread  sect  which  broke  off 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  Church  when  the  pa- 
triarch of  Moscow,  Nikon,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
attempted  to  remove  various  textual  errors  from  the  Bible 
and  ceremonial  books.  These  books  had  been  copied  and 
recopied  during  centuries  until  their  condition  had  be- 
come monstrous.  Through  a  mistake  of  some  careless 
transcriber,  even  the  name  of  Jesus  had  been  travestied 
and  had  come  to  be  8i>elled  with  two  e's;  the  crudest  ab- 
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surdities  had  been  copied  into  the  text;  important  parts 
had  become  unintelligible ;  and  the  time  had  evidently  ar- 
rived for  a  revision.  Nikon  saw  this,  and  in  good  faith 
summoned  scholars  from  Constantinople  to  prepare  more 
correct  editions;  but  these  revised  works  met  the  fate 
which  attends  such  revisions  generally.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  were  attached  to  the  old  forms;  they  pre- 
ferred them,  just  as  in  these  days  the  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish-s|ieaking  Protestants  prefer  the  King  James  Bible 
to  the  Revised  Version,  even  though  the  latter  may  convey 
to  the  reader  more  correctly  what  was  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  feeling  of  the  monks,  especially,  against 
Nikon's  new  version  became  virulent.  They  raised  so 
strong  an  opposition  among  the  people  that  an  army  had 
to  be  sent  against  them ;  at  the  siege  of  the  Solovetsk  Mon- 
astery the  conflict  was  long  and  bloody,  and  as  a  result  a 
large  body  of  people  and  clergy  broke  off  from  the  church. 
Of  course  the  more  these  dissenters  thought  upon  what 
Nikon  had  done,  the  more  utterly  evil  he  seemed;  but  this 
was  not  all.  A  large  part  of  Russian  religious  duty,  so  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  consists  in  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  all  occasions.  Before  Nikon's  time  this 
had  been  done  rather  carelessly,  but,  hoping  to  impress  a 
religious  lesson,  he  ordered  it  to  be  made  with  three  ex- 
tended fingers,  thus  reminding  the  faithful  of  the  Trinity. 
At  this  the  Kaskolniks  insisted  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 
ought  to  be  made  with  two  fingers,  and  out  of  this  differ- 
ence arose  more  bitterness  than  from  all  other  causes  put 
together.  From  that  day  to  this  the  dissenters  have  in- 
sisted on  enjoying  the  privilege  of  reading  the  old  version 
witli  all  its  absurdities,  of  spelling  the  word  Jesus  with 
two  c*8,  of  crossing  themselves  with  two  fingers,  and  of 
cursing  Nikon. 

This  particular  Raskolnik,  or  Old  Believer,  to  whom 
Tolstoi  took  me,  was  a  Muscovite  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  living  in  a  superb  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  with  a  large  park  about  it;  the  apartments,  for  size 
and  beauty  of  decoration,  fit  for  a  royal  palace— the  ceil- 
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ings  covered  with  beautiful  frescos,  and  the  rooms  full 
of  statues  and  pictures  by  eminent  artists,  mainly  Russian 
and  French.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education,  possessed 
a  large  library,  loved  to  entertain  scientific  men  and  to  aid 
scientific  effort,  and  managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
his  more  fanatical  coreligionists  on  one  side  and  with  the 
government  on  the  other,  so  that  in  emergencies  he  was 
an  efficient  i>eaccmaker  between  tlicm.  We  found  him  a 
kindly,  gentle  old  man,  with  long,  white  hair  and  beard, 
and  he  showed  us  with  evident  pleasure  the  principal 
statues  and  pictures,  several  of  the  former  being  by  Anto- 
kolski,  the  greatest  contemporary  Russian  sculptor.  In 
the  sumptuous  dining-room,  in  which  perhaps  a  hundred 
]iersons  could  sit  at  table,  he  drew  our  attention  to  some 
fine  pictures  of  Italian  scenes  by  Smieradsk>',  and,  after 
passing  through  the  other  rooms,  took  us  into  a  cabinet 
furnished  with  the  rarest  things  to  be  found  in  the  Oriental 
bazaars.  Finally,  he  conducted  us  into  his  private  chapel. 
where,  on  the  iconostas,— the  screen  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  Greek  ritual,  stands  before  the  altar,— the  sacred 
images  of  the  Saviour  and  various  saints  were  represented 
somewhat  differently  from  those  in  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  e.'^pecially  in  that  they  extended  two  fingers  in- 
stead of  three.  To  this  difference  I  called  his  attention, 
and  he  at  once  began  explaining  it.  Soon  he  grew  warm, 
and  finally  fei*vid-  Said  he:  "Why  do  we  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross!  We  do  it  to  commemorate  the  crucifixion  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  What  is  commemorated  at  the  cruci- 
fixion 1  The  sacrifice  of  his  two  natures— the  divine  and 
the  human.  How  do  we  make  the  sign  f  We  make  it  with 
two  fingers,  thus"— accompanied  by  a  gesture.  "What 
does  this  represent?  It  represents  what  really  occurred: 
the  sacrifice  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord.  How  do  the  Orthodox  make  it?"  Here  his  voice 
began  to  rise.  "They  make  it  with  three  fingers'^— and 
now  his  indignation  burst  all  bounds,  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous gesture  and  almost  a  scream  of  wrath  he  declared : 
"and  every  time  they  make  it  they  crucify  afresh  everj' 
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one  of  the  three  persona  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity." 

The  old  man 's  voice,  so  gentle  at  first,  had  steadily  risen 
during  this  catechism  of  his,  in  which  he  propounded  the 
questions  and  recited  the  answers,  until  this  last  utterance 
came  with  an  outcry  of  horror.  The  beginning  of  this 
catechism  was  given  much  after  the  manner  of  a  boy  re- 
citing mechanically  the  pons  asinoriim^  but  the  end  was 
like  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  prophet  against  the  sins 
which  doomed  Israel. 

This  last  burst  was  evidently  too  much  for  Tolstoi. 
lie  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  seemed  wrapped  in  over- 
powering thought,  and  anxious  to  breakaway.  We  walked 
out  with  the  old  Raskolnik,  and  at  the  door  I  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness;  but  even  there,  and  all  the  way  down  the 
long  walk  through  the  park,  Tolstoi  remained  silent.  As 
we  came  into  the  road  he  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said 
almost  fiercely,  ''That  man  is  a  hypocrite;  he  can't  be- 
lieve that;  he  is  a  shrewd,  long-headed  man;  how  can  he 
believe  such  trash!  Impossible!"  At  this  I  reminded 
him  of  Theodore  Parker's  distinction  between  men  who 
believe  and  men  who  "believe  that  they  believe,"  and 
said  that  possibly  our  Kaskolnik  was  one  of  the  latter. 
This  changed  the  subject.  He  said  that  he  had  read 
Parker's  biography,  and  liked  it  all  save  one  thing,  which 
was  that  he  gave  a  pistol  to  a  fugitive  slave  and  advised 
him  to  defend  himself.  This  Tolstoi  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  not  to  resist  evil.  I  told  him  of  the 
advice  I  had  given  to  DobrolubofF,  a  very  winning  Kus- 
sian  student  at  Cornell  University,  when  he  was  return- 
ing to  Russia  to  practise  his  profession  as  an  engineer. 
That  advice  was  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  Buckle's  idea 
as  to  the  agency  of  railways  and  telegraphs  in  extending 
better  civnlization,  and  devote  himself  to  his  profession  of 
jngineering,  with  the  certainty  that  its  ultimate  result 
would  be  to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  empire ;  but 
never,  on  any  account,  to  conspire  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  telling  him  that  he  might  be  sure  that  he  could  do  far 
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more  for  the  advaDoement  of  Russian  thought  by  building 
railways  than  by  enteriog  into  any  conspiracies  whatever. 
Tolstoi  said  the  advice  was  good,  but  that  he  would  also 
have  advised  the  young  man  to  speak  out  his  ideas,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  He  said  that  only  in  this  way  could 
any  advance  ever  be  made ;  that  one  main  obstacle  in  hu- 
man progress  is  the  suppression  of  the  real  thoughts  of 
men.  I  answered  that  all  this  had  a  fine  sound;  that  it 
might  do  for  Count  Tolstoi ;  but  that  a  young,  scholarly 
engineer  following  it  would  soon  find  himself  in  a  place 
where  he  could  not  promulgate  his  ideas,— guarded  by 
Cossacks  in  some  remote  Siberian  mine. 

He  spoke  of  young  professors  in  the  universities,  of 
their  diflBculties,  and  of  the  risk  to  their  positions  if  they 
spoke  out  at  all.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  liberality  or 
breadth  of  thought  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  He  an- 
swered that  occasionally  a  priest  had  tried  to  unite 
broader  thought  with  orthodox  dogma,  but  that  every  such 
attempt  had  proved  futile. 

From  Parker  we  passed  to  Lowell,  and  I  again  tried  to 
find  if  he  really  knew  anything  of  Lowell's  writings.  He 
evidently  knew  very  little,  and  asked  me  what  Lowell  had 
written.  He  then  said  that  he  had  no  liking  for  verse,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  Carlyle*s  saying  that  nobody  had  ever 
said  anything  in  verse  which  could  not  have  been  better 
said  in  prose. 

A  day  or  two  later,  on  another  of  our  walks,  I  asked 
him  how  and  when,  in  his  opinion,  a  decided  advance  in 
Russian  liberty  and  civilization  would  be  made.  He  an- 
swered that  he  thought  it  would  come  soon,  and  with 
great  power.  On  my  expressing  the  opinion  that  such 
progress  would  be  the  result  of  a  long  evolutionary  pro- 
cess, with  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  as  heretofore 
in  Russian  history,  he  dissented,  and  said  that  the  change 
for  the  better  would  come  soon,  suddenly,  and  with  great 
force. 

As  we  passed  along  the  streets  he  was,  as  during  our 
previous  walks,  approached  by  many  beggars,  to  each  of 
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whom  he  gave  as  long  as  his  money  lasted.  He  said  that 
he  was  aeeustomed  to  take  a  provision  of  copper  money 
with  him  for  this  purpose  on  his  walks,  since  he  regarded 
it  as  a  duty  to  give  when  asked,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  carried  the  idea  so  far  that  even  if  he  knew  the  man 
wanted  the  money  to  buy  brandy  he  would  give  it  to  him ; 
but  he  added  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
the  man  to  work  and  to  cease  drinking.  I  demurred 
strongly  to  all  this,  and  extended  the  argument  which  1 
had  made  during  our  previous  walk,  telling  him  that  by 
such  giving  he  did  two  wrongs:  first,  to  the  beggar  him- 
self, since  it  led  him  to  cringe  and  lie  in  order  to  obtain 
as  a  favor  thai  which,  if  he  did  bis  duty  in  working,  he 
could  claim  as  a  right;  and,  secondly,  to  society  by  en- 
couraging such  a  multitude  to  prey  upon  it  who  might  be 
giving  it  aid  and  strength  ;  and  I  again  called  his  attention 
to  the  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  in  Moscow.  He  answered 
that  the  results  of  our  actions  in  such  cases  are  not  the 
main  thing,  but  the  cultivation  of  proper  feelings  in  the 
giver  is  first  to  be  considered. 

I  then  asked  him  about  his  manual  labor.  He  said  that 
his  habit  was  to  rise  early  and  read  or  write  until  noon, 
then  to  take  his  luncheon  and  a  short  sleep,  and  after  that 
to  work  in  his  garden  or  fields.  He  thought  this  good  for 
him  on  every  account,  and  herein  we  fully  agreed. 

On  our  return  through  the  Kremlin,  passing  the  heaps 
and  rows  of  cannon  taken  from  tlie  French  in  1812,  I 
asked  him  if  he  still  adhered  to  the  low  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon expressed  in  '*War  and  Peace."  He  said  that  he 
did,  and  more  than  ever  since  he  had  recently  read  a  book 
on  Napoleon's  relations  to  women  which  showed  that  he 
took  the  lowest  possible  view  of  womankind.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  still  denied  Napoleon's  military  genius.  He  an- 
swered that  he  certainly  did;  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing  as  military  genius;  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  I  asked,  * '  How  then  do  you  account  for  the  amaz- 
ing series  of  Napoleon's  successes!"    He  answered,  "By 
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the  next  generation  the  day  of  such  pretenders  will  be 
done.  His  prophesying  against  "art  for  art's  sake";  his 
denunciation  of  art  which  simply  ministers  to  sensual 
pleasure;  his  ridicule  of  art  wljich  can  be  discerned  only 
by  ** people  of  culture" ;  his  love  for  art  which  has  a  sense, 
not  only  of  its  power,  but  of  its  obligations,  which  puts 
itself  at  the  service  of  great  and  worthy  ideas,  which  ap- 
peals to  men  as  men— in  this  be  is  one  of  the  best  teachers 
of  his  time  and  of  future  times. 

Yet  here  come  in  his  unfortunate  limitations.  From  his 
substitutions  of  .assertion  for  inference,  and  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  view  regarding  sundry  growths  in  art, 
literature,  and  science,  arises  endless  confusion. 

For  who  will  not  be  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  any 
criticism  by  a  man  who  pours  contempt  over  the  pictures 
of  Fuvis  de  Chavannes,  stigmatizes  one  of  Beethoven's 
purest  creations  as  "corrupting,"  and  calls  Shakspere  a 
**8cribbler"! 

Nothing  can  be  more  genuine  than  his  manner:  there  is 
no  posing,  no  orating,  no  phrase-making;  a  quiet  earnest- 
ness pervades  all  his  utterances.  The  great  defect  in  him 
arises,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
development  of  his  opinions :  namely,  that  during  so  large 
a  part  of  his  life  he  has  been  wont  to  discuss  sub- 
jects with  himself  and  not  with  other  men;  that  he  has, 
therefore,  come  to  worship  idols  of  his  own  creation,  and 
often  very  unsubstantial  idols,  and  to  look  with  misgiving 
and  distrust  on  the  ideas  of  others.  Very  rarely  during 
our  conversations  did  I  hear  him  speak  with  any  real 
enthusiasm  regarding  any  human  being:  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  with  reference  to  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  when  he  declared  him  the  foremost  lit- 
erary character  that  America  has  produced.  A  result  of 
all  this  is  that  when  he  is  driven  into  a  comer  his  logic  be- 
comes 80  subtle  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  he  is  very 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  paradoxes. 

At  times,  as  we  walked  togetlier,  he  would  pour  forth  a 
^fitream  of  reasoning  so  lucid,  out  of  depths  so  profound, 
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and  reach  conclusions  so  cogent,  that  he  seemed  fairly 
inspired.  At  other  times  he  would  develop  a  line  of  argu- 
ment so  outworn,  and  arrive  at  conclusions  so  inane,  that  I 
could  not  but  look  into  his  face  closely  to  see  if  he  could 
be  really  in  earnest;  but  it  always  bore  that  same  expres- 
sion—forbidding the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  utter- 
ing anything  save  that  which  he  believed,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

As  to  the  moral  side,  the  stream  of  his  thought  was 
usually  limpid,  but  at  times  it  became  turbid  and  his  better 
ideas  seemed  to  float  on  the  surface  as  iridescent  bubbles. 

Had  he  lived  in  any  other  country,  he  would  have  been 
a  power  mighty  and  permanent  in  influencing  its  thought 
and  in  directing  its  policy ;  as  it  is,  his  thought  will  pass 
mainly  as  the  confused,  incoherent  wail  and  cry  of  a  giant 
struggling  against  the  heavy  adverse  currents  in  that  vast 
ocean  of  Russian  life: 


"  The  cry  of  8ome  strong  swimmer  in  hia  agony." 


The  evolution  of  Tolstoi's  ideas  has  evidently  been 
mainly  determined  by  his  environment.  During  two  cen- 
turies Russia  has  been  coming  slowly  out  of  the  middle 
ages— indeed,  out  of  perhaps  the  most  cruel  phases  of 
mediaeval  life.  Her  history  is,  in  its  details,  discourag- 
ing; her  daily  life  disheartening.  Even  the  aspects  of 
nature  are  to  the  last  degree  depressing:  no  mountains ;  no 
hills;  no  horizon;  no  variety  in  forests;  a  soil  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year  frozen  or  parched ;  a  people  whose 
npper  classes  are  mainly  given  up  to  pleasure  and  whose 
lower  classes  are  sunk  in  fetishism;  all  their  poetry  and 
music  in  the  minor  key;  old  oppressions  of  every  sort  still 
lingering;  no  help  in  sight;  and,  to  use  their  own  cry, 
**God  BO  high  and  the  Czar  so  distant." 

When,  then,  a  great  man  arises  in  Russia,  if  he  gives 
himself  wholly  to  some  well-defined  purpose,  looking  to 
one  high  aim  and  rigidly  excluding  sight  or  thought  of  the 
ocean  of  sorrow  about  him,  he  may  do  great  things.    If  he 
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be  Suvaroff  or  SkobelefF  or  Gourko  lie  may  win  great 
battles;  if  he  be  Mendeleieif  he  may  reach  some  epoeb- 
making  discovery  in  science;  if  be  be  Derjavine  be  may 
write  a  poem  like  the  "Ode  to  God'*;  if  he  be  Antokolsky 
he  may  carve  statues  like  "Ivan  the  Terrible";  if  be  be 
Nesselrode  be  may  hold  all  Europe  enchained  to  the  ideas 
of  the  autocrat;  if  he  be  Miloutine  or  Samarine  or  Tcher- 
kassky  be  may  devise  vast  plans  like  those  which  enabled 
Alexander  II  to  free  twenty  millions  of  serfs  and  to  se- 
cure means  of  subsistence  for  each  of  them ;  if  he  be  Prince 
Khilkoff  be  may  push  railway  systems  over  Europe  to  the 
extremes  of  Asia ;  if  be  be  De  Witte  he  may  reform  a  vast 
financial  system. 

But  when  a  strong  genius  in  Russia  throws  himself  into 
philanthropic  speculations  of  an  abstract  sort,  with  no 
chance  of  discussing  his  theories  until  they  are  full-grown 
and  have  taken  fast  bold  upon  bini,  — if  he  be  a  man  of 
science  like  Prince  Kropotkin,  one  of  the  most  gifted  sci- 
entific thinkers  of  our  time,— the  result  may  be  a  wild 
revolt,  not  only  against  the  whole  system  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  against  civilization  itself,  and  finally  the  adoption 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  anarchism,  which  logically 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  human  race.  Or,  if 
he  be  an  accomplished  statesman  and  theologian  like  Po- 
bedonostzeff,  he  may  reason  himself  back  into  raedia?val 
methods,  and  endeavor  to  fetter  nil  free  thought  and  to 
crush  out  all  forms  of  Christianity  except  the  Russo-Greek 
creed  and  ritual.  Or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the  highest  genius 
in  literature,  like  Tolstoi,  whose  native  kindliness  holds 
him  back  from  the  extremes  of  nihilism,  he  may  rear  a 
fabric  heaven-high,  in  which  truths,  errors,  and  paradoxes 
are  piled  up  together  until  we  have  a  new  Tower  of  Babel. 
Then  we  may  see  this  man  of  genius  denouncing  all  science 
and  commending  what  he  calls  "faith";  urging  a  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  which  is  simply  Rousseau  modified  by 
misreadings  of  the  New  Testament;  repudiating  mar- 
riage, yet  himself  most  happily  married  and  the  father  of 
sixteen  children;  holding  that  ^Eschylus  and  Dante  and 
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Shakspere  were  not  great  in  literature,  and  making  Adin 
Ballon  a  literary  idol;  holding  that  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  were  not  great  in  scolptnre  and  painting,  yet  in- 
sisting on  the  greatness  of  sundry  unknown  artists  who 
have  painted  brutally;  holding  that  Beethoven,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Wagner  were  not  great  in  music,  but 
that  some  unknown  performer  outside  any  healthful  mu- 
sical evolution  has  given  us  the  music  of  the  future ;  de- 
claring Napoleon  to  have  had  no  genius,  but  presenting 
Koutousoff  as  a  military  ideal;  loathing  science — that 
organized  knowledge  which  has  done  more  than  all  else  to 
bring  us  out  of  medieval  cruelty  into  a  better  world — and 
extolling  a  ** faith"  which  has  always  been  the  most  effec- 
tive pretext  for  bloodshed  and  oppression. 

The  long,  slow,  every-day  work  of  developing  a  better 
future  for  his  countrymen  is  to  be  done  by  others  far  less 
gifted  than  Tolstoi.  His  paradoxes  will  be  forgotten ;  but 
his  devoted  life,  his  noble  thoughts,  and  his  lofty  ideals 
will,  as  centuries  roll  on,  more  and  more  give  life  and  light 
to  the  new  Russia. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin 

OFFICIAL  LIFE  IN  8T,  PETEE8BUEG— 1892-1894 

THE  difficulties  of  a  stranger  seeking  information  in 
Russia  seem  at  times  insurmountable.  First  of 
these  is  the  government  policy  of  suppressing  news.  For- 
eign journals  come  to  ordinm^. 'Subscribers  with  para- 
graphs and  articles  rubbed  out  with  puiuiee  or  blotted  out 
with  ink;  consequently  our  Russian  f rieilds 'tCere  wont  to 
visit  the  legation,  seeking  to  read  in  our  papers  what  \tt\d 
been  erased  in  their  own,  and  making  the  most  amusing 
discoveries  as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  official  censorship: 
paragraphs  perfectly  harmless  being  frequently  blotted 
out,  and  really  serious  attacks  on  the  government  un- 
noticed. 

Very  striking,  as  showing  control  over  the  newspaper 
press,  was  an  occurrence  during  my  first  summer  at  Hels- 
ingfors.  One  day  our  family  doctor  came  in,  and  reported 
a  rumor  that  an  iron-clad  monitor  had  sunk^  the  night  be- 
fore, on  its  way  across  the  gulf  from  Reval.  Soon  the 
story  was  found  to  be  true.  A  squadron  of  three  ships 
had  started ;  had  encountered  a  squall ;  tmd  in  the  morn- 
ing one  of  them— an  old-fashioned  iron-clad  monitor- 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  had  sunk  with  all  on  board. 
Considerable  speculation  concerning  the  matter  arose, 
and  sundiy  very  guarded  remarks  were  ventured  to  the 
effect  that  the  authorities  at  Cronstadt  would  have  been 
wiser  had  they  not  allowed  the  ship  to  go  out  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  first  squall  would  send  her  to  the  bot- 
tom.   This  discussion  continued  for  about  a  week,  when 
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snddenly  the  proper  authorities  served  notice  upon  the 
press  that  nothing  more  must  be  said  on  the  subject. 

This  mandate  was  obeyed;  the  matter  was  instantly 
dropi>ed ;  nothing  more  was  said ;  and,  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward, on  my  inquiring  of  Admiral  Makharoff  whether 
anj-thing  had  ever  been  discovered  regarding  the  lost  ship 
and  its  crew,  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

But  more  serious  efforts  than  these  were  made  to  con- 
trol thought.  The  censorship  of  books  was  even  more 
strongly,  and,  if  possible,  more  foolishly,  exercised.  At 
any  of  the  great  bookshops  one  could  obtain,  at  once,  the 
worst  publications  of  the  Paris  press  j  but  the  really  sub- 
stantial and  thoughtful  books  were  carefully  held  back. 
The  average  Russian,  in  oi;der  to  read  most  of  these  better 
works,  must  be  special fy.aathori zed  to  do  so. 

I  had  a  practical-tipisortunity  to  see  the  system  in  opera- 
tion.*. B^ing.N^rrgaged  on  the  final  chapters  of  my  book,  and 
:t^diJ9g  Sundry  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious 
*;\ treatises,  such  as  can  be  bought  freely  in  every  city  of 
Western  Europe,  I  went  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  told  that,  by  virtue  of  my  diplomatic 
position,  I  could  have  them ;  but  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  I 
must  write  an  application,  signing  it  with  my  own  name, 
and  that  then  he  would  sell  them  to  me  within  a  few  days. 
This  took  place  several  times. 

Still  another  difficulty  is  that,  owing  to  lack  of  publicity, 
the  truth  can  rarely  be  found  as  regards  any  burning 
question:  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  re- 
pression tlie  simplest  facts  are  often  completely  shut  from 
the  foreign  observer. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  public  discussion,  Russia  is  the 
classic  ground  of  myth  and  legend.  One  sees  myths  and 
legends  growing  day  by  day.  The  legend  regarding  the 
cure  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg  by  Father  Ivan 
of  Cronstadt,  which  I  have  given  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  an  example.  The  same  growth  of  legend  is  seen  with 
regard  to  every-day  matters.  For  example,  one  meets 
half  a  dozen  people  at  five-o  'clock  tea  in  a  Russian  house, 
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and  one  of  them  says :  **How  badly  the  Emperor  looked  at 
court  last  night."  Another  says:  **Yes;  bis  liver  is  evi- 
dently out  of  order;  he  ought  to  go  to  Carlsbad."  An- 
other says:  "I  think  that  special  pains  ought  to  be  taken 
with  his  food,"  etc.,  etc.  People  then  scatter  from  this 
tea-table,  and  in  a  day  or  two  one  hears  that  suJBBcient 
precaution  is  not  taken  with  the  Emperor's  food;  that  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  some  nihilist  should  seek  to  poison 
him,  A  day  or  two  afterward  one  hears  that  a  nihilist 
has  endeavored  to  poison  the  Emperor.  The  legend 
grows,  details  appear  here  and  there,  and  finally  there 
come  in  the  newspapers  of  Western  Europe  full  and  care- 
ful particulars  of  a  thwarted  plot  to  poison  his  Majesty. 

Not  the  least  of  the  embarrassments  which  beset  an 
American  minister  in  Russia  is  one  which  arose  at  vari- 
ous times  during  my  stay,  its  source  being  the  generous 
promptness  of  our  people  to  take  as  gospel  any  story  re- 
garding Russian  infringement  of  human  rights.  One  or 
two  cases  will  illustrate  this. 

During  my  second  winter,  despatches  by  mail  and  wire 
came  to  me  thick  and  fast  regarding  the  alleged  banish- 
ment of  an  American  citizen  to  Siberia  for  political  rea- 
sons; and  with  these  came  petitions  and  remonstrances 
signed  by  hundreds  of  Americans  of  light  and  leading; 
also  newspaper  articles,  many  and  bitter. 

On  making  inquiries  through  the  Russian  departments 
of  foreign  affairs  and  of  justice,  I  found  the  fact  to  be  that 
this  injured  American  had  been,  twenty  years  before,  a 
Russian  police  agent  in  Poland;  that  he  had  stolen  funds 
intrusted  to  him  and  had  taken  refuge  in  America;  that, 
relying  on  the  amnesty  proclaimed  at  the  accession  of  the 
late  Emperor,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts ;  that  he 
had  been  seized,  because  the  amnesty  did  not  apply  to  the 
category  of  criminals  to  which  he  belonged;  that  he  had 
not  been  sent  to  Siberia;  that  there  was  no  thought  of 
sending  him  there;  but  that  the  authorities  proposed  to 
recover  the  money  he  had  stolen  if  they  could. 

Another  case  was  typical :  One  day  an  excellent  English 
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clergyman  came  to  me  in  great  distress,  stating  that  an 
American  citizen  was  imprisoned  in  the  city.  I  immedi- 
ately had  the  man  brought  before  a  justice,  heard  his  tes- 
timony and  questioned  him,  publicly  and  privately.  He 
swoi*e  before  the  court,  and  insisted  to  me  in  private,  that 
he  had  never  before  been  in  Russia;  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  bom  of  a  Swedish  father  and  an  Alaskan  mo- 
ther upon  one  of  the  Alaskan  islands;  and  he  showed  a 
passport  which  he  had  obtained  at  Washington  by  making 
oath  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  hand  appeared  certain 
officers  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  excellent  standing,  who 
swore  that  they  knew  tlie  man  jierfectly  to  be  a  former 
employee  of  their  engineering  department  and  a  deserter 
from  a  Russian  ship  of  war  in  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  also  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  he  spoke 
Russian  much  better  than  English,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs  very  remarkable 
for  a  man  who  had  never  been  in  Russia ;  but  to  account 
for  this  he  insisted  upon  the  statement  as  to  his  birth 
in  Alaska.  Appearances  were  certainly  very  strongly 
against  him,  and  he  was  remanded  to  await  more  testimony 
in  his  favor;  but  the  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  he  had 
escaped,  had  arrived  in  New  York,  was  posing  as  a  mar- 
tyr, had  graciously  granted  inter\new8  to  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  and  had  thereby  stimulated  some 
very  lurid  editorials  against  the  Russian  Government. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  Russian  who,  having  reached 
the  United  States,  burdened  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  legation  with  complaints  against  the 
American  minister  because  that  official  did  not  send  out 
the  man*s  wife  to  him.  The  minister  had,  indeed,  for- 
warded the  necessary  passports,  but  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  German  authorities  would  not  allow  the  woman  to 
enter  Germany  without  showing  herself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  means  sufficient  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  public 
charge;  and  these  her  husband  could  not,  or  would  not, 
send,  insisting  that  now  that  he  was  naturalized  he  had  a 
right  to  have  his  wife  brought  to  America. 
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I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  RussiaD  system— far 
from  it ;  but  I  would  state,  in  the  interest  of  international 
comity,  that  it  is  best  for  Americans  not  to  be  too  prompt 
in  believing  all  the  stories  of  alleged  sufferers  from  Rus- 
sian despotism,  and  especially  of  those  who  wish  to  use 
their  American  citizenship  simply  in  order  to  return  to 
Russia  and  enjoy  business  advantages  superior  to  those 
of  their  neighbors. 

That  there  are  many  meritorious  refugees  cannot  be 
denied;  but  any  one  who  has  looked  over  extradition  pa- 
pers, as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do,  and  seen  people  posing 
as  Russian  martyrs  who  are  comfortably  carrying  on  in 
New  York  the  business  of  counterfeiting  bank-notes,  and 
unctuously  thanking  God  in  their  letters  for  their  success 
in  the  business,  will  be  slow  to  Join  in  the  outcries  of  refu- 
gees of  doubtful  standing  claiming  to  be  suffering  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion. 

Nor  are  Russian-Americans  the  only  persons  who  weary 
an  American  representative.  One  morning  a  card  was 
brought  in  bearing  an  undoubted  American  name,  and 
presently  there  followed  it  a  tall  raw-boned  man  with  long 
flaxen  hair,  who  began  orating  to  me  as  follows:  ^^Sir, 
you  are  an  ambassador  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  am  an  ambassador  from  God  Almighty.  I  am 
sent  here  to  save  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  good  man ;  he  is 
followed  up  by  bad  men  who  seek  his  life ;  I  can  save  him ; 
I  will  be  his  cup-bearer;  /  uill  drive  his  temn."  This 
latter  conception  of  the  Emperor's  means  of  locomotion 
struck  me  as  naive,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  near 
my  house  was  an  immense  structure  filled  with  magnifi- 
cent horses  for  the  Emperor  and  court— a  vcritahh^  equine 
palace.  '*Yes,*'  said  my  visitor;  **I  will  drive  the  Em- 
peror's team.  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  him  imme- 
diately." My  answer  was  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  secure 
a  presentation  to  the  Emperor,  otTliand;  that  considerable 
time  would  be  necessary  in  any  case.  To  this  my  visitor 
answered:  *^I  must  see  bim  at  once;  T  am  invited  to  come 
by  the  Empress."    On  my  asking  when  he  received  this 
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invitation,  be  said  that  it  was  given  him  on  board  the 
Bteamer  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  her  Majesty 
and  her  children  being  the  only  other  passengers  besides 
himself  in  the  second-class  cabin.  To  this  I  said  that 
there  must  certainly  be  some  mistake;  that  her  Majesty 
rarely,  if  ever,  traveled  on  public  lines  of  steamers ;  that 
if  she  had  done  so,  she  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
passenger  in  the  second  cabin.  To  this  he  answered  that 
he  was  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  the  Empress  who  had 
given  him  the  invitation  and  urged  him  to  come  and  save 
the  Emperor^s  life.  On  my  asking  him  the  date  of  this 
invitation,  he  looked  through  his  diarj'  and  found  it.  At 
this,  sending  for  a  file  of  the  official  newspaper  of  St. 
Petersburg,  I  showed  him  that  on  the  day  named  her 
Majesty  was  receiving  certain  officials  at  the  palace  in 
St.  Petersburg;  whereat  he  made  an  answer  which  for 
the  moment  threw  me  completely  off  my  balance.  He 
said,  "Sir,  I  have  lived  long  enough  not  to  believe  every- 
thing I  see  in  the  newspapers." 

I  quieted  him  as  best  I  could,  but  on  returning  to  his 
hotel  he  indulged  in  some  very  boisterous  conduct,  one  of 
the  minor  features  of  which  was  throwing  water  in  the 
faces  of  the  waiters;  so  that,  fearing  lest  actions  like  this 
and  his  loud  utterances  regarding  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press might  get  him  into  trouble,  I  wrote  a  friendly  letter 
to  the  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  stating  the  case,  and  ask- 
ing that,  if  it  was  thought  best  to  arrest  the  man,  he  should 
be  placed  in  some  comfortable  retreat  for  the  insane  and 
be  well  cared  for  until  I  could  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  America.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, a  handsome  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  bearing  two  kindly  gentlemen,  who  invited  him  to 
accompany  them.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  to 
be  escorted  to  the  palace  to  meet  his  Majesty,  he  went 
without  making  any  objections,  and  soon  found  himself 
in  commodious  rooms  and  most  kindly  treated. 

It  being  discovered  that  he  was  an  excellent  pianist,  a 
grand  piano  was  supplied  him ;  and  he  was  very  happy 
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in  his  musical  practice,  and  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  and  would  soon  communicate  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Emperor.  At  various  times  I  called  upon 
him  and  found  him  convinced  that  his  great  mission  would 
soon  be  accomplished;  but  after  a  week  or  ten  days  he 
began  to  have  doubts,  and  said  to  me  that  he  distrusted 
the  Russians  and  would  prefer  to  go  on  and  deliver  a 
message  with  which  he  was  charged  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  On  my  showing  him  sundry  difficulties,  he  said 
that  at  any  rate  there  was  one  place  where  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  well  received— Marlborough  House  in  London; 
that  he  was  sure  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  welcome  him 
heartily.  At  last,  means  having  been  obtained  from  his 
friends,  I  sought  to  forward  him  from  St.  Petersburg; 
but,  as  no  steamers  thence  would  take  a  lunatic,  I  sent  my 
private  secretary  with  him  to  Helsingfors,  and  thence  se- 
cured his  passage  to  America. 

A  very  curious  feature  in  the  case,  as  told  me  afterward 
by  a  gentleman  who  traveled  in  the  same  steamer,  was 
that  this  American  delighted  the  company  day  after  day 
with  his  music,  and  that  no  one  ever  saw  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  his  utterances  or  conduct.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  his  great  missions  and  to  have  become 
absorbed  in  his  piano. 

Among  the  things  to  which  special  and  continued  atten- 
tion had  to  be  given  by  the  legation  was  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position. I  was  naturally  desirous  to  see  it  a  success; 
indeed,  it  was  my  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  raagnifieent  plans  which  the  Chicago  people 
had  developed  and  were  carrying  out  with  such  wonderful 
energy  interested  thinking  Russians.  But  presently  came 
endeavors  which  might  easily  have  brought  the  whole 
enterprise  into  disrepute;  for  some  of  the  crankish  per- 
sons who  always  hang  on  the  skirts  of  such  enterprises 
had  been  allowed  to  use  ofl&cial  stationery,  and  they  had 
begun  writing  letters,  and  even  instructions,  to  American 
diplomatic  agents  abroad. 

The  first  of  these  which  attracted  my  attention  was  one 
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requesting  me  to  ask  the  Empress  to  write  a  book  in  the 
shape  of  a  ''Report  on  Women's  Work  in  Russia,"  careful 
instructions  being  given  as  to  how  and  at  what  length  she 
must  write  it 

A  letter  also  eame  from  one  of  these  quasi-officials  at 
Chicago,  not  requesting,  but  instructing,  me  to  ask  the 
Emperor  to  report  to  his  bureau  on  the  condition  of  the 
empire;  funnily  enough,  this  "instruction"  was  evidently 
one  of  several,  and  they  had  been  ground  out  so  care- 
lessly that  the  one  which  I  was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
Emperor  was  addressed  to  the  **King  of  Holland."  It 
was  thus  made  clear  that  this  important  i>ersonage  at 
Chicago,  who  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  that  there 
was  no  such  person  as  a  "King  of  Holland,"  the  person- 
age whom  he  vaguely  had  in  mind  l)eing,  no  doubt,  the 
Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands. 

Soon  there  followed  another  of  these  qnasi-instructions, 
showing  another  type  of  crankishness.  Beginning  with 
the  weighty  statement  that  "the  school-boys  of  every  coun- 
try are  the  future  men  of  that  country, ' '  it  went  on  with 
a  declaration  that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  a  convention 
of  the  school-children  of  the  world  at  Chicago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exposition,  and  ended  by  instructing  me 
to  invite  to  its  deliberations  the  schoolchildren  of  Russia, 
Of  course  I  took  especial  care  not  to  communicate  any  of 
these  things  to  any  Russian:  to  have  done  so  would  have 
made  the  Exposition,  instead  of  the  admiration,  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  empire;  but  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  presently  put 
an  end  to  these  vagaries. 

One  is  greatly  struck  in  Russia  by  the  number  of  able 
and  gifted  men  and  women  scattered  through  Russian 
society,  and  at  the  remarkable  originality  of  some  of 
them.  The  causes  of  this  originality  I  touch  in  my  chap- 
ter on  Tolstoi. 

It  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  for  me  to  keep  up 
my  acquaintance  with  persons  worth  knowing ;  and,  while 
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many  of  the  visits  thus  made  were  perfunctory  and  te- 
dious, some  were  esjjecially  gratifying.  My  rule  was, 
after  office  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  get  into  the  open 
sledge;  to  make  my  visits;  and  as  a  result,  of  course,  to 
see  and  hear  a  vast  deal  of  frivolity  and  futility,  but,  from 
time  to  time,  more  important  things. 

The  entertainments  given  by  wealthy  Russian  nobles 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  were  by  no  means  so  frequent 
or  80  lavish  as  of  old.  Two  reasons  were  assigned  for 
this,  one  being  the  abolition  of  the  serf  system,  which  had 
impoverished  the  nobility,  and  the  other  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  III  had  set  the  fashion  of  paying 
less  attention  to  foreigners  than  had  formerly  been  the 
custom. 

The  main  hospitalities,  so  far  as  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press were  concerned,  were  the  great  festivities  at  the 
WiDter  Palace,  beginning  on  the  BuBsiau  New  Year's 
day,  which  was  twelve  days  later  than  ours.  The  scene 
was  most  brilliant.  The  vast  halls  were  filled  with  civil 
and  military  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the 
most  gorgeous  costumes,  an  especially  striking  effect 
being  produced  by  the  caftans,  or  long  coats,  of  the 
various  Cossack  regiments,  the  armor  and  helmets  of  the 
lrai>erial  Guards,  and  the  old  Russian  costumes  of  the 
ladies.  AH  of  the  latter,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  Em- 
press down,  wore  these  costumes :  there  was  great  variety 
in  these;  but  their  main  features  were  the  kakoshnikSf  or 
ornamental  crowns,  and  the  tunics  in  bright  colors. 

The  next  of  these  great  ceremonies  at  the  Winter  Palace 
was  the  blessing  of  the  waters  upon  the  8th  of  January. 
The  diplomatic  corps  and  other  guests  were  allowed  to 
take  their  places  at  the  palace  windows  looking  out  over 
the  Neva,  and  thence  could  see  the  entire  procession, 
which,  having  gone  down  the  ambassadors'  staircase,  ap- 
peared at  a  temple  which  had  been  erected  over  an  open- 
ing in  the  ice  of  the  river.  The  Emperor,  the  grand 
dnkea,  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  his  suf- 
fragan bishops,  all  took  part  in  this  ceremonial ;  and  the 
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music,  which  was  selected  from  the  antliems  of  Bortnian- 
sky,  was  very  solemn  and  impressive. 

During  the  winter  came  court  balls,  and,  above  all,  the 
**palm  balls."  The  latter  were,  in  point  of  brilliancy, 
probably  beyond  anything  in  any  court  of  modern  times. 
After  a  reception,  during  which  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press passed  along  the  diplomatic  circle,  speaking  to 
the  various  members,  dancing  began,  and  was  continued 
until  about  midnight ;  then  the  doors  were  flung  open  into 
other  vast  halls,  which  had  been  changed  into  palm- 
groves.  The  palms  for  this  purpose  are  very  large  and 
beautiful,  four  series  of  them  being  kept  in  the  conserva- 
tories for  this  special  purpose,  each  series  being  used  one 
winter  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  three  winters  before 
it  is  brought  out  again.  Under  these  palms  the  supper- 
tables  are  placed,  and  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand people  sit  at  these  as  the  guests  of  the  Czar  and  Czar- 
ina, These  entertainments  seem  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  luxury,  their  only  defect  being  their  splendid  monot- 
ony: only  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  officials  are  pres- 
ent, and  a  new-comer  finds  much  difficulty  in  remembering 
their  names.  There  are  said  to  be  four  hundred  Princes 
Galitzin  in  the  empire,  and  I  personally  knew  three  Counts 
Tolstoi  who  did  not  know  each  other ;  but  the  great  draw- 
back is  the  fact  that  all  these  entertainments  are  exactly 
alike,  always  the  same  thing:  merely  civil  and  military 
functionaries  and  their  families;  and  for  strangers  no 
occupation  save  to  dance,  play  cards,  talk  futilities,  or 
simply  stare. 

The  Berlin  court,  though  by  no  means  so  brilliant  at 
first  sight  and  far  smaller,— since  the  most  I  ever  saw  in 
any  gathering  in  the  Imperial  Schloss  at  the  German 
capital  was  about  fifteen  hundred,— was  really  much  more 
attractive,  its  greater  interest  arising  from  the  presence 
of  persons  distinguished  in  every  field.  ^Hiile  at  St. 
Petersburg  one  meets  only  civil  and  military  function- 
aries, at  Berlin  one  meets  not  only  these,  but  the  most 
prominent  men  in  polities,  science,  literature,  art,  and  the 
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higher  ranges  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
ture. At  St.  Petersburg,  when  I  wished  to  meet  such  men, 
who  added  to  the  peaceful  glories  of  the  empire,  I  went  to 
their  houses  in  the  university  quarter;  at  Berlin  I  met 
them  also  at  court. 

As  to  court  episodes  during  my  stay,  one  especially 
dwells  in  my  memory.  On  arriving  rather  early  one  even- 
ing, I  noticed  a  large,  portly  man,  wearing  the  broad  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  at  once  saw  that  he 
could  be  no  other  than  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Bona- 
parte heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  Though  he  was  far 
larger  than  the  great  Napoleon,  and  had  the  eyes  of  his 
'mother,  Princess  Clothilde,  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
Prince  Napoleon  ('*Plon-PIon"),  whom  I  bad  seen  years 
before  at  Paris,  was  very  marked.  Presently  his  brother, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  his  regiment  in  the  Caucasus, 
came  up  and  began  conversation  with  him.  Both  seemed 
greatly  vexed  at  something.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Italian  ambassador,  he  naturally  went  up  and  spoke  to 
the  prince,  who  was  the  grandson  of  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel ;  but  the  curious  thing  was  that  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, Count  de  Montebello,  and  the  prince  absolutely  cut 
each  other.  Neither  seemed  to  have  the  remotest  idea 
that  the  other  was  in  the  room,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Montebellos  are  descended  from  Jean  Lannes,  the 
stable-boy  whom  Napoleon  made  a  marshal  of  France  and 
Duke  of  Montebello,  thus  founding  the  family  to  which 
the  French  ambassador  belonged.  The  show  of  coolness 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  family  evidently  vexed  the 
French  pretender.  He  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  enter  the 
room  behind  the  imperial  train  ;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  imperial  table,  being  relegated  to  a  distant 
and  very  modest  seal  I  was  informed  that,  though  the 
Emperor  could,  and  did,  have  the  prince  to  dine  with  him 
in  private,  he  felt  obliged,  in  view  of  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  French  Republic,  to  carefully  avoid  any 
special  recognition  of  him  in  public, 

A  far  more  brilliant  visitor  was  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara. 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  the  way  in  wbicli  he  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  General  Annenkoff.  He  now  came  to 
visit  the  Czar  as  his  suzerain,  and  with  him  came  his  eld- 
est son  and  a  number  of  bis  great  men.  The  satrap  him- 
self was  a  singular  combination  of  splendor  and  stoicism, 
wearing  a  gorgeous  dress  covered  with  enormous  jewels, 
and  observing  the  brilliant  scenes  about  him  with  hardly 
ever  a  word.  Even  when  he  took  his  place  at  the  table 
beside  the  Empress  he  was  very  uncommunicative.  Fac- 
ing the  imi)erial  table  sat  his  great  men;  and  their  em- 
barrassment was  evident,  one  sj^ecial  source  of  it  being 
clearly  their  small  acquaintance  with  European  table 
utensils.  The  Ameer  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  splendid 
presents  of  gold  and  jewels,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
and  also  the  heir  to  his  throne,  whom  he  left  as  a  sort  of 
hostage  to  be  educated  at  the  capital. 

An  eminent  Russian  who  was  in  very  close  relations 
with  the  Ameer  gave  me  some  account  of  this  young  man. 
Although  he  was  then  ])erhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  was,  as  regards  conduct,  a  mere  baby,  bursting 
out  into  loud  boohooing  the  first  time  he  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  and  showing  himself  very  immature  in 
various  ways.  Curiously  enough,  when  he  was  taken  to 
the  cadet  school  he  was  found  to  be  unable  to  walk  for  any 
considerable  distance.  He  had  always  been  made  to  squat 
and  be  carried,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  toward 
making  him  a  Russian  officer  was  to  train  him  in  using 
his  legs.  He  took  an  especial  fancy  to  bicycles :  in  the  park 
attached  to  the  cadet  school  he  became  very  proficient 
in  the  use  of  them;  and,  returning  to  Bokhara  at  his  first 
vacation,  he  took  with  him,  not  only  a  bicycle  for  himself, 
but  another  for  his  brother.  Shortly  after  his  home-com- 
ing, the  Ameer  and  court  being  assembled,  he  gave  a 
display  of  his  powers ;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  the 
Ameer  was  disgusted :  the  idea  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  be  seen  working  his  way  in  this  fashion  was  con- 
trary to  all  the  ideas  of  that  potentate,  and  he  ordered  the 
bicycles  to  be  at  once  destroyed.    But  on  the  young  man 's 
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return  to  St.  Petersburg  be  bought  another;  resumed  his 
exercises  upon  it ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  when  he  comes  to  the 
throne,  introduce  that  form  of  locomotion  into  the  Moham- 
medan regions  of  Northern  Asia. 

Among  the  greater  display.s  of  my  final  year  were  a 
wedding  and  a  funeral.  The  former  was  that  of  the  Em- 
peror's eldest  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  at 
Peterbof.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  was  conducted  after 
the  usual  Russian  fashion,  its  most  curious  features  being 
the  leading  of  the  couple  about  the  altar  and  their  drink- 
ing out  of  the  same  cup. 

Coming  from  the  ceremony  in  the  chapel,  we  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  found  ourselves,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase,  in  a  crush.  But  just  at  the  side  was  a  large 
door  of  plate-glass  opening  upon  an  outer  gallery  com- 
monicating  with  other  parts  of  the  palace;  and  standing 
guard  at  this  door  was  one  of  the  *'  Nubians"  whom  I  had 
noticed,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Winter  Palace— an  enor- 
mous creature,  very  black,  very  glossy,  with  the  most 
brilliant  costume  possible.  I  had  heard  much  of  these 
** Nubians,"  and  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they 
had  been  brought  from  Central  Africa  by  sjiecial  com- 
mand. At  great  assemblages  in  the  imperial  palaces, 
just  before  the  doors  were  flung  open  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Majesties  and  their  cortege,  two  great  black  hands 
were  always  to  be  seen  [mt  through  the  doors,  ready  to 
open  them  in  an  inst^mt— the  hands  of  two  of  these  '*  Nu- 
bians." I  had  built  up  in  my  mind  quite  a  structure  of  ro- 
mance regarding  them,  and  now  found  myself  in  the  crush 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  near  one  of  them.  As  I 
looked  up  at  him  he  said  to  me,  with  deferential  compas- 
sion, **  If  you  please,  sah,  would  n't  you  like  to  git  out  of  de 
crowd,  sah,  through  dis  yere  doah ? "  By  his  dialect  he  was 
evidently  one  of  my  own  compatriots,  and,  thougli  in  a  sort 
of  daze  at  this  discovery,  I  mechanically  accepted  his  in- 
vitation ;  w^hereupon  he  opened  the  door,  let  us  through, 
and  ke|)t  back  the  crowd. 

Splendid,  too,  in  its  way,  was  the  funeral  of  the  Grand 
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Dnchess  Catherine  at  the  Fortress  Church.  It  was 
very  impressivej  almost  as  much  so  as  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  which  I  had  attended  at  the  same 
place  nearly  forty  years  before.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
III,  with  his  brothers,  had  followed  the  hearse  and  coffin 
on  foot,  and  his  Majesty  was  evidently  greatly  fatigued. 
Soon  he  retired  to  take  rest,  and  then  it  was  that  we  began 
to  have  the  first  suspicion  of  his  fatal  illness.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  skepticism.  Very  few  had  thought  it 
possible  that  a  man  of  such  giant  frame  and  strength 
could  be  seriously  ill,  but  now  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  Standing  near  him,  I  noticed  his  pallor  and  evi- 
dent  fatigue^  and  was  not  surprised  that  he  twice  left 
the  place,  in  order,  evidently,  to  secure  rest.  There  was 
need  of  it.  In  the  Russian  Church  the  rule  is  that  all  must 
stand,  and  all  of  us  stood  from  about  ten  in  the  morning 
until  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon;  but  two  high  offi- 
cials covered  with  gold  lace  and  orders,  bearing  tapers 
by  the  side  of  the  grand  duchess's  coffin,  toppled  over 
from  exhaustion  and  were  removed. 

As  to  other  spectacles,  one  of  the  most  splendid  was  the 
midnight  mass  on  Easter  eve.  At  my  former  visit  I  had 
seen  this  at  the  Kazan  Church ;  now  we  went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaac.  The  ceremony  was  brilliant  almost 
beyond  conception,  as  in  the  old  days ;  the  music  was  hea- 
venly ;  and,  as  the  clocks  struck  twelve,  the  cannons  of  the 
fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  boomed  forth,  all  the  bells  of 
the  city  began  chiming,  and  a  light,  apiiearing  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  church,  seemed  to  run  in  all  directions 
through  the  vast  assemblage,  and  presently  all  seemed 
ablaze.  Every  person  in  the  church  was  holding  a  taper, 
and  within  a  few  moments  all  of  these  had  been  lighted. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  music  at  another  of  these 
Easter  ceremonies,  when  the  choristers,  robed  in  white, 
came  forth  from  the  sanctuary  and  sang  hymns  by  the 
side  of  the  empty  sepulclier  under  the  dome. 

The  singing  by  the  choirs  in  Russia  is,  in  many  respects, 
more  beautiful  than  similar  music  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  worlds  save  that  of  the  cathedral  choir  of  Berlin  at 
its  best.  I  have  heard  the  Sistine,  Pauline,  and  Lateran 
choirs  at  Rome;  and  they  are  certainly  far  inferior  to 
these  Russian  singers.  No  instrumental  music  is  allowed, 
and  no  voices  of  women.  The  choristers  are  men  and 
boys.  There  are  several  fine  choirs  in  St  Petersburg, 
but  three  are  famous :  that  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Winter 
Palace  Chapel,  that  of  the  Archbishop  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Isaac,  and  that  of  the  Nevski  Monastery.  Occa- 
sionally there  were  concerts  when  all  were  combined,  and 
nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  perfect 

Operatic  music  also  receives  careful  attention.  Enor- 
mous subsidies  are  given  to  secure  the  principal  singers 
of  Europe  at  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  theaters; 
but  the  most  lavish  outlay  is  upon  the  national  opera:  it 
is  considered  a  matter  of  patriotism  to  maintain  it  at  the 
highest  point  possible.  The  Russian  Opera  House  is  an 
enormous  structure,  and  the  finest  piece  which  I  saw  given 
there  was  Glinka's  **Life  for  the  Czar/*  Being  written 
by  a  Russian,  on  a  patriotic  subject,  and  from  an  ultra- 
loyal  point  of  view,  everything  had  been  done  to  mount  it 
in  the  most  superb  way  possible :  never  have  I  seen  more 
wonderful  scenic  effects,  the  whole  culminating  in  the 
return  of  one  of  the  old  fighting  czars  to  the  Kremlin 
after  his  struggle  with  the  Poles.  The  stage  was  enor- 
mous and  the  procession  magnificent  The  personages 
in  it  were  the  counterparts,  as  regarded  dress,  of  the  per- 
sons they  represented,  exact  copies  having  been  made 
of  the  robes  and  ornaments  of  the  old  Muscovite  boyards, 
as  preserved  in  the  Kremlin  Museum ;  and  at  the  close  of 
this  procession  came  a  long  line  of  horses,  in  the  most 
superb  trappings  imaginable,  attended  by  guards  and  out- 
riders in  liveries  of  barbaric  splendor,  and  finally  the 
imperial  coach.  We  were  enabled  to  catch  sight  of  the 
Cossack  guards  on  the  front  of  it,  when,  just  as  the  body 
of  tlie  coach  was  coming  into  view,  down  came  the  cur- 
tain. This  was  the  result  of  a  curious  prohibition,  en- 
forced in  all  theaters  in  Russia:   on  no  account  is  it 
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permitted  to  represent  the  sacred  person  of  any  emperor 
open  the  stage. 

As  to  other  music,  very  good  concerts  were  occasional) j 
given,  the  musicians  being  generally  from  Western  En- 
rope. 

Very  pleasant  were  snndry  excursions,  especially  dar- 
ing the  long  smumer  twilight;  and  among  these  were 
serenade  parties  given  by  various  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  In  a  trim  steam-yacht  and  carrying  singers 
with  as,  we  sailed  among  the  iislands  in  the  midnight  hoars, 
stopping,  from  time  to  time,  to  greet  friends  occapying 
cottages  there. 

As  to  excursions  in  the  empire,  I  have  already  griven, 
in  my  chapter  on  Tolstoi,  some  account  of  my  second  visit 
to  Moscow;  and  a  more  complete  account  is  reserved  for 
a  chapter  on  ''Sundry  Excursions  and  Experiences." 
The  same  may  be  said,  also,  regarding  an  excursion  taken, 
during  one  of  my  vacations,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. 

Id  1893,  a  new  administration  having  brought  into 
power  the  party  opposed  to  my  own,  I  tendered  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  my  resignation,  and,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  it  would  be  accepted,  gave  up  my  apartment;  but  as, 
instead  of  an  acceptance,  there  came  a  very  kind  indica- 
tion of  the  President's  confidence,  good-will,  and  prefer- 
ence for  my  continuance  at  my  post,  I  remained  in  the 
service  a  year  longer,  occupying  my  odds  and  ends  of 
time  in  finishing  my  book.  Then,  feeling  the  need  of  go- 
ing elsewhere  to  revise  it,  I  wrote  the  President,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  confidence  and  kindness,  but  making  my 
resignation  final,  and  naming  the  date  when  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Russia.  A  verj^  kind 
letter  from  hira  was  the  result;  the  time  I  had  named  was 
accepted ;  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1894,  to  my  espe- 
cial satisfaction,  I  was  once  more  free  from  official  duty. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

AB  MEMBER  OF   THE  VENEZUELA   COMMISSION  — 1896-1896 

17^  ARLY  one  morning,  just  at  the  end  of  1895,  as  I  was 
_J  at  work  before  the  blazing  fire  in  my  library  at  the 
university,  the  winter  storms  howling  outside,  a  card  was 
brought  in  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  While  I 
was  wondering  what,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  could  have 
brought  a  man  from  sueh  important  duties  in  Washington 
to  the  bleak  hills  of  central  New  York,  he  entered,  and 
soon  made  known  his  business,  which  was  to  tender  me, 
on  the  part  of  President  Cleveland,  a  position  upon  the 
commission  which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress  to 
settle  the  boundary  between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana. 

The  whole  matter  had  attracted  great  attention,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  hut  throughout  the  world.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  was  the  result  of  a  chain  of 
circnmstances  ver>'  bonorable  to  the  President,  to  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  OIney,  and  to  Congress.  For  years 
the  Venezuelan  government  had  been  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish a  frontier  between  its  territory  and  that  of  its  pow- 
erful neighbor,  but  without  result;  and  meantime  the 
British  boundary  seemed  to  he  pushed  more  and  more  into 
the  territory  of  the  little  Spanish-American  re})ublic. 
For  years,  too,  Venezuela  had  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  had  appealed  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. American  secretaries  of  state  and  ambassadors  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  had  "trusted,"  and  ''regretted,'* 
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and  bad  'Hhe  honor  to  renew  assurances  of  their  most 
distinguished  consideration";  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  the 
matter  bad  been  presented  by  Secretary  Olney  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  now,  to  Mr.  Olney 's  main 
despatch  on  the  subject,  Lord  Salisburj-,  after  some 
months*  delay,  had  returned  an  answer  declining  arbitra- 
tion, and  adding  that  international  law  did  not  recognize 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  seemed  even  more  than  cool; 
for,  when  one  remembered  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
at  first  laid  down  with  the  approval  of  Great  Britain,  that 
it  was  glorified  in  Parliament  and  in  the  British  press  of 
1823  and  the  years  following,  and  that  Great  Britain  had 
laid  down  policies  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  far  East,  which  she 
insisted  that  all  other  powers  should  respect  without 
reference  to  any  sanction  by  international  law,  this  argu- 
ment seemed  almost  insulting. 

So  it  evidently  seemed  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  Probably  no 
man  less  inclined  to  demagogism  or  to  a  policy  of  adven- 
ture ever  existed;  but  as  he  looked  over  the  case  his 
American  instincts  were  evidently  aroused.  He  saw  then, 
what  is  clear  to  everybody  now,  that  it  was  the  time  of  all 
times  for  laying  down,  distinctly  and  decisively,  the 
American  doctrine  on  the  subject.  He  did  so,  and  in  a 
message  to  Congress  proposed  that,  since  Great  Britain 
would  not  intrust  the  finding  of  a  boundary  to  arbitration, 
the  United  States  should  appoint  commissioners  to  find 
what  the  proper  boundary  was,  and  then,  having  ascer- 
tained it,  should  support  its  sister  American  republic  in 
maintaining  it. 

Of  course  the  President  was  attacked  from  all  sides 
most  bitterly;  even  those  called  '*the  better  element"  in 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  who  had  been  his 
ardent  supporters,  now  became  his  bitter  enemies.  He 
was  charged  with  *' demagogism"  and  *' jingoism,"  but 
he  kept  sturdily  on.  Congress,  including  the  great  body 
of  the  Republicans,  supported  him;  the  people  at  large 
stood  by  him ;  and,  as  a  result,  a  commission  to  determine 
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the  bonodary  was  appointed  and  began  its  work  in  Wash- 
ington, the  commissioners  being,  in  the  order  named  by 
the  President,  David  J.  Brewer  of  Kansas,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  Chief  Justice  Alvey 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D.  WTiite  of  New 
York;  F.  R.  Coudert,  an  eminent  member  of  the  New  York 
bar;  and  Daniel  C.  Gihnan  of  Maryland,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

On  our  arrival  in  Washington  there  was  much  discour- 
agement among  us.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  jungle  of  ge- 
ographical and  legal  questions,  with  no  clue  in  sight  leading 
anywhitlier.  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  had  been  derived, 
in  1815,  from  the  Netherlands ;  the  rights  of  Venezuela  had 
been  derived,  about  1820,  from  Spain;  but  to  find  the 
boundary  separating  the  two  in  that  vast  territory,  mainly 
unsettled,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Essequibo  rivers, 
seemed  impossible. 

The  original  rights  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  derived 
from  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster  in  1648 ;  and  on  ex- 
amining that  enormous  document,  which  settled  weighty 
questions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  after  the  iife-and- 
death  struggle,  religious,  political,  and  military,  which 
had  gone  on  for  nearly  eighty  years,  one  little  clause  ar- 
rested  our  attention:  that,  namely,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards, despite  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  Dutch,  agreed  that 
the  latter  might  carry  on  warlike  operations  against  '*cer- 
tain  other  people"  with  reference  to  territorial  rights  in 
America.  These  '* certain  other  people"  were  not  pre- 
cisely indicated;  and  we  hoped,  by  finding  who  they 
were,  to  get  a  clue  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  case. 
Straightway  two  of  our  three  lawyers,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Coudert,  grappled  on  this  question,  one  of  them 
taking  the  ground  that  these  "other  people"  referred  to 
were  the  Caribbean  Indians  who  had  lived  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  had  been  friendly  to  the 
Dutch  but  implacable  toward  the  Spaniards,  and  that  their 
territory  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  Dutch,  and, 
therefore,  as  having  passed  finally  to  England.    But  the 
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other  dispatant  insisted  that  it  referred  to  the  Brazilians 
and  had  no  relation  to  the  question  with  which  we  had  to 
deal.  During  two  whole  sessions  this  ground  was  fought 
over  in  a  l^^al  way  by  these  gentl^nen,  with  great  acu- 
men, the  rest  of  us  hardly  putting  in  a  word. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  session  I  ventured  a  re- 
monstrance, saying  that  it  was  a  historical,  and  not  a  legal, 
question ;  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  settled  by  legal  ar- 
gmnent;  that  the  first  thing  to  know  was  why  the  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  next  thing  was  to 
find,  from  the  whole  history  leading  up  to  it,  who  those 
*•  other  persons*'  thus  vaguely  referred  to  and  left  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dutch  might  be; 
and  I  insisted  that  this,  being  a  historical  question,  must 
be  solved  by  historical  experts.  The  conuuission  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  this;  and  on  my  nomination  we 
called  to  our  aid  Mr.  George  Lincoln  Burr,  professor  of 
history  in  Cornell  University.  It  is  not  at  all  the  very 
dOM  friendship  which  has  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  us  which  prompts  the  assertion  that,  of  all 
historical  scholars  I  have  ever  known,  he  is  among  the 
very  foremost,  by  his  powers  of  research,  his  tenacity  of 
memory,  his  almost  preternatural  accuracy,  his  ability  to 
keep  the  whole  field  of  investigation  in  his  mind,  and  his 
fidelity  to  truth  and  justice.  He  was  set  at  the  problem, 
nrxl  nWen  access  to  the  libraries  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  Department,  as  also  to  the  large  collections  of  books 
anil  iim\i»  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mi«Mi»>n.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  those  of  Har- 
vard University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Curi- 
OUH  iiM  it  may  seem,  this  latter  institution,  far  in  the  interior 
of  our  country,  posst»sses  a  large  and  most  valuable  col- 
h'ctiun  of  maps  relating  to  the  colonization  history  of 
Hoiitfi  America.  Within  two  weeks  Professor  Burr  re- 
ported, and  never  did  a  report  give  more  satisfaction. 
|[t«  had  unraveled,  historically,  the  whole  mystery,  and 
foiifid  llml.  the  government  of  Brazil  having  played  false 
to   ImiMi   Spaniards   and   Dutch,   Spain  had  allowed  the 
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Netherlands  to  take  vengeance  for  the  vexations  of  both. 
We  also  had  the  exceedingly  valuable  services,  as  to  maps 
and  early  colonization  history,  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
librarian  of  Harvard  University,  eminent  both  as  histo- 
rian and  geographer,  and  of  Professor  Jameson  of  Brown 
University,  who  bad  also  distinguished  himself  in  these 
fields.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Marcus  Baker  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Sur\'ey  aided  us,  from  day  to  day,  in  map- 
ping out  any  territories  that  we  wished  especially  to  study. 

All  this  work  was  indispensable.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  our  sessions  there  had  been  laid  before  us  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Britisli  Blue  Books  on  the  whole  subject ;  and, 
with  all  my  admiration  for  the  better  things  in  British 
history,  politics,  and  life,  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  it 
was  anything  but  creditable  to  the  men  immediately  re- 
sponsible for  it.  It  made  several  statements  that  were  ab- 
solutely baseless,  and  sought  to  rest  them  upon  authorities 
which,  when  examined,  were  found  not  to  bear  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  interpretation  put  upon  them.  I  must  con- 
fess that  nothing,  save,  i>erhaps,  the  conduct  of  British 
*' experts'*  regarding  the  Behring  Sea  question,  has  ever 
come  so  near  shaking  my  faith  in  "British  fair  play."  Nor 
were  the  American  commissioners  alone  in  judging  this 
document  severely.  Critics  broke  forth,  even  in  the  Lon- 
don ''Times,"  denouncing  it,  until  it  was  supplanted  by 
another,  which  was  fair  and  just. 

I,  of  course,  impute  nothing  to  the  leading  British  states- 
men who  had  charge  of  the  whole  Venezuelan  question. 
The  culprits  were,  undoubtedly,  sundry  underlings  whose 
zeal  outran  their  honesty.  They  apparently  thought  that 
io  the  United  States,  which  they  i>robably  considered  as 
new,  raw,  and  too  much  engaged  in  dollarJiunting  to  pro- 
duce scholars,  their  citations  from  authorities  more  or  less 
difficult  of  access  would  fail  to  l>e  critically  examined. 
But  their  conduct  was  soon  exposed,  and  even  their  prin- 
cipals joined  in  repudiating  some  of  their  fundamental 
statements.  Professor  Burr  was  sent  abroad,  and  at  The 
Hague  was  able  to  draw  treasures   from  the   library 
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and  archives  regarding  the  old  Dutch  occupation  and  to 
Bend  a  mass  of  important  material  for  our  delibera- 
tions. In  London  also  he  soon  showed  his  qualities,  and 
these  were  acknowledged  even  by  some  leading  British 
geographers.  The  latter  had  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
indulge  in  what  a  German  might  call  '^tendency"  geogra- 
phy? but  the  clearness,  earnestness,  and  honesty  of  our 
agent  soon  gained  their  respect,  and,  after  that,  the  inves- 
tigators of  both  sides  worked  harmoniously  together. 
While  the  distinguished  lawyers  above  named  had  main 
charge  of  the  legal  questions,  President  Oilman,  who  had 
in  his  early  life  been  professor  of  physical  and  general 
geography  at  Yale,  was  given  charge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  map-seeking  and  -making;  and  to  me,  with  the  others, 
was  left  the  duty  of  studying  and  reporting  upon  the  ma- 
terial as  brought  in.  Taking  up  my  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, I  applied  myself  earnestly  to  reading  through 
masses  of  books,  correspondence,  and  other  documents, 
and  studied  maps  until  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  in  the 
country  concerned  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Dutch  governors  on  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Spanish 
monks  on  the  Orinoco.  As  a  result  lines  more  or  less 
tentative  were  prepared  by  each  of  us,  Judge  Brewer 
and  myself  agreeing  very  closely,  and  the  others  not  being 
very  distant  from  us  at  any  important  point.  One  former 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  I  learned,  during  this 
investigation,  to  respect  greatly,— Lord  Aberdeen,  whom 
I  well  remembered  as  discredited  and  driven  from  power 
during  my  stay  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 
He  was  wise  enough  in  those  days  to  disbelieve  in  war  with 
Russia,  and  to  desire  a  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem 
by  peace,  but  was  overruled,  and  the  solution  was  at- 
tempted by  a  war  most  costly  in  blood  and  treasure,  which 
was  apparently  suoeessful,  but  really  a  failure.  He  was 
driven  from  his  post  witli  ignominy ;  and  I  well  remem- 
bered seeing  a  very  successful  cartoon  in  '* Punch"  at  that 
period,  representing  him,  wearing  coronet  and  mantle  and 
fast  asleep,  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  which  was 
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rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  apparently  about  to 
founder. 

Since  that  time  his  wisdom  has,  I  think,  been  recog- 
nized; and  I  am  now  glad  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that, 
of  all  the  many  British  statesmen  who  dealt  with  the 
Venezuelan  question,  he  was  clearly  the  most  just.  The 
line  he  drew  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  possible.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  grasp  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  nor  did  he 
meander  about  choice  gold-fields  or  valuable  strategic 
points,  seeking  to  include  them.  The  Venezuelans  them- 
selves bad  shown  willingness  to  accept  his  proposal;  but 
alleged,  as  tlieir  reason  for  not  doing  so,  that  the  British 
government  had  preached  to  them  regarding  their  internal 
policy  so  offensively  that  self-respect  forbade  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  part  of  it. 

Toward  this  Aberdeen  line  we  tended  more  and  more; 
and  in  the  sequel  we  heard,  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris  had  practically 
adopted  this  line,  which  we  of  the  commission  had  virtu- 
ally agreed  upon.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that,  each  side 
having  at  the  beginning  of  the  arbitration  claimed  the 
whole  vast  territory  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Esse- 
(luibo,  neither  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  award.  But  I 
believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  Just,  and  that  it  forms  a  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  international  arbitra- 
tion in  such  questions,  as  a  means,  not  only  of  preserving 
international  peace,  but  of  arriving  at  substantial  justice. 

Our  deliberations  and  conclusions  were,  of  course,  kept 
secret.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing 
should  get  out  regarding  them.  Our  sessions  were  de- 
layed and  greatly  prolonged,  partly  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  studying  the  many  ques- 
tions involved,  and  partly  because  we  hoped  that,  more 
and  more,  British  opinion  would  tend  to  the  submission 
of  the  whole  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  jiroper  inter- 
national tribunal;  and  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  i>rime 
minister,  who,  in  his  rather  cynical,  '* Saturday-Review," 
high-Tory   way,   had   scouted   the   idea    of    arbitration, 
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would  at  last  be  brought  to  it.  Of  course,  every  think- 
JDg  Englishman  looked  with  uneasiness  toward  the  possi- 
bility that  a  line  might  be  laid  down  by  the  United  States 
which  it  would  feel  obliged  to  maintain,  and  which  would 
necessitate  its  supporting  Venezuela,  at  all  hazards, 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  statesmanship  of  Mr,  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney 
finally  triumphed.  Most  fortunately  for  both  parties, 
Great  Britain  bad  at  Washington  a  most  eminent  diplo- 
matist, whose  acquaintance  I  then  made,  but  whom  I  af- 
terward came  to  know,  respect,  and  admire  even  more 
during  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague— Sir  Julian, 
afterward  Lord,  Pauncefote.  His  wise  counsels  pre- 
vailed; Lord  Salisbury  receded  from  his  position;  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  arbitration;  and  the  question  entered 
into  a  new  stage,  which  was  finally  ended  by  the  award  of 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris,  presided  over  by  M. 
de  Martens  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  having  on  its  bench  the 
chief  justices  of  the  two  nations  and  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent judges  of  their  highest  courts.  It  is  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  find  their  award  agreeing,  Bubstantially, 
with  the  line  which,  after  so  much  trouble,  our  own  com- 
mission had  worked  out.  Arbitration  having  been  de- 
cided upon,  our  commission  refrained  from  laying  down 
a  frontier-line,  but  reported  a  mass  of  material,  some 
fourteen  volumes  in  all,  with  an  atlas  containing  about 
sevent>-five  maps,  all  of  which  formed  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  material  laid  before  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  Paris. 

It  was  a  happy  solution  of  the  whole  question,  and  it 
was  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  justice. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  one  little  matter  which 
throws  light  upon  a  certain  disgraceful  system  to  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  at  various  other  times  in  these 
memoirs ;  and  I  do  so  now  in  the  hope  of  keeping  people 
thinking  upon  one  of  the  most  wretched  abuses  in  the 
United  States.    I  have  said  above  that  we  were,  of  course, 
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obliged  to  maintain  the  strictest  secrecy.  To  have  allowed 
our  conclusions  to  get  out  would  have  thwarted  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  investigation;  but  a  i^ersou  who  claimed 
to  represent  one  of  the  leading  presses  in  Washington 
seemed  to  think  that  consideration  of  no  special  impor- 
tance, and  came  to  our  rooms,  virtually  insisting  on  re- 
ceiving information.  Having  been  told  that  it  could  not 
be  given  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  inserting  a  sensa- 
tional paragraph  in  the  papers  regarding  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  conmiission.  He  informed  the  world  that  we 
were  expending  large  sums  of  public  money  in  costly 
furniture,  in  rich  carpets,  and  especially  in  splendid  sil- 
verware. The  fact  was  that  the  rooms  were  furnished 
very  simply,  with  plain  office  furniture,  with  cheap  ear- 
pets,  and  with  a  safe  for  locking  up  the  more  precious  doc- 
uments intrusted  to  us  and  such  papers  as  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  secret.  The  '"silverware"  consisted  of  two 
very  plain  plated  jugs  for  ice-water;  and  I  may  add  that 
after  our  adjourmnent  the  furniture  was  so  wisely  sold 
that  very  nearly  the  whole  expenditure  for  it  was  returned 
into  the  treasury. 

These  details  would  be  utterly  trivial  were  it  not  that, 
with  others  which  I  have  given  in  other  places,  they  indi- 
cate that  proHtitution  of  the  press  to  sensation-mongering 
which  the  American  people  should  realize  and  reprove. 

While  I  have  not  gone  into  minor  details  of  our  work,  I 
have  thought  that  thus  much  might  be  interesting.  Of 
course,  had  these  reminiscences  been  written  earlier,  this 
sketch  of  the  interior  history  of  the  commission  would 
have  been  omitted;  but  now,  the  award  of  the  Paris  tri- 
bunal having  been  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  secrecy 
should  be  longer  maintained.  Never,  before  that  award, 
did  any  of  us,  I  am  sure,  indicate  to  any  i)erson  what  our 
view  as  to  the  line  between  the  possessions  of  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  was;  but  now  we  may  do  so,  and  I  feel 
that  all  concerned  may  be  congratulated  on  tlie  fact  that 
two  tribunals,  each  seeking  to  do  justice,  united  on  the 
same  line,  and  that  line  virtually  the  same  which  one  of 
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the  most  just  of  British  statesmen  had  approved  many 
years  before. 

During  this  Venezuela  work  in  Washington  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  many  leading  men  in  politics ;  and  among 
those  who  interested  me  most  was  Mr.  Carlisle  of  Ken- 
tucky, Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  bad  been  member 
of  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
senator,  and  was  justly  respected  and  admired.  Per- 
haps the  most  peculiar  tribute  that  I  ever  heard  paid  to  a 
public  man  was  given  him  once  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  my  friend  Mr.  Hiscock,  then  representative, 
and  afterward  senator,  from  tlie  State  of  New  York. 
Seated  by  his  side  in  the  House,  and  noting  the  rulings  of 
Mr.  Carlisle  as  Speaker,  I  asked,  *'What  sort  of  man  is 
this  Speaker  of  yours  T"  Mr.  Hiscock  answered,  '*  As  you 
know,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  Democrats,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  of  Republicans;  yet  I  will  say  this: 
that  my  imagination  is  not  strong  enough  to  conceive  of 
his  making  an  unfair  raling  or  doing  an  unfair  thing 
against  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  this  House. ' ' 

Mr.  Carlisle's  talents  were  of  a  very  high. order.  His 
speeches  carried  great  weight ;  and  in  the  campaign  which 
came  on  later  between  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan,  he, 
in  my  opinion,  and  indeed  in  the  opinion,  I  think,  of  every 
leading  public  man,  did  a  most  honorable  thing  when  he 
deliberately  broke  from  his  party,  sacrificed,  apparently, 
all  hopes  of  political  preferment,  and  opposed  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  candidate.  His  speech  before  the  work- 
ing-men of  Chicago  on  the  issues  of  that  period  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  two  most  important  delivered  during 
the  first  McKinley  campaign,  the  other  being  that  of  Carl 
Schurz. 

Another  man  whom  I  saw  from  time  to  time  during  this 
period  was  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Stevenson.  I  first  met 
him  at  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  where  we  sat  side  by 
side ;  but  we  merely  talked  on  generalities.  But  the  next 
time  I  met  him  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  there  I  found  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
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mirable  raconteurs  I  had  ever  met.  After  a  series  of 
admirable  stories,  one  of  the  party  said  to  me :  "He  could 
tell  just  as  good  stories  as  those  for  three  weeks  ruuning 
and  never  repeat  himself." 

One  of  these  stories  by  tlie  Vice-President,  if  true, 
threw  a  curious  light  over  the  relations  of  PresideDt 
Lincoln  with  three  men  very  distinguished  in  American 
annals.  It  was  as  follows:  One  day,  shortly  before  the 
issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  visitor,  find- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  in  melancholy  mood,  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  not  feeling 
80  well  as  at  my  last  visit."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "Yes, 
I  am  troubled.  One  day  the  best  of  our  friends  from 
the  border  States  come  in  and  insist  that  I  shall  not  issue 
an  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  that,  if  I  do  so,  the 
border  States  will  virtually  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Another  day,  Charles  Sumner, 
Thad  Stevens,  and  Ben  Wade  come  in  and  insist  that  if 
I  do  not  issue  such  a  proclamation  the  North  will  be  ut- 
terly discouraged  and  the  Union  wrecked,— and,  by  the 
way,  these  three  men  are  coming  in  this  very  afternoon." 
At  this  moment  his  expression  changed,  his  countenance 
lighted  up,  and  he  said  to  the  visitor,  who  was  from  the 
West,  "Mr.  — — ,  did  you  ever  go  to  a  prairie  school?" 
"No,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  never  did."  "Well,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  did,  and  it  was  a  very  poor  school,  and 
we  were  very  poor  folks, — too  poor  to  have  regular  read- 
ing-books, and  so  we  brought  our  Bibles  and  read  from 
them.  One  morning  the  chapter  was  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  a  little  boy  who  sat  next  me  went  all  wrong 
in  pronouncing  the  names  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.  The  teacher  had  great  difficulty  in  setting 
him  right,  and  before  he  succeeded  was  obliged  to  scold 
the  boy  and  cuff  him  for  his  stupidity.  The  next  verse 
came  to  me,  and  so  the  chapter  went  along  down  the  class. 
Presently  it  started  on  its  way  back,  and  soon  after  I  no- 
ticed that  the  little  fellow  began  crying.  On  this  I  asked 
him,  *T\Tiat  's  the  matter  with  youf*  and  he  answered, 
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*DoD*t  you  see?  Them  three  miserable  cusses  are  coming 
back  to  me  again.*  " 

I  also  at  that  period  made  the  acquaintance  of  Senator 
Gray  of  Delaware,  who  seemed  to  me  ideally  fitted  for  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Reed  also  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  as  a 
man  of  honesty,  lucidity,  and  force.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Olney,  I  saw  frequently,  and  was  always  im- 
pressed by  the  sort  of  bulldog  tenacity  which  had  gained 
his  victory  over  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  arbitration  matter. 

But  to  give  even  the  most  hasty  sketch  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  C^ourt,  the  cabinet,  and  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  whom  I  met  would  require  more  time  than  is  at 
my  disposal. 

This  stay  in  Washington  I  enjoyed  much.  Our  capital 
city  is  becoming  the  seat  of  a  refined  hospitality  which 
makes  it  more  and  more  attractive.  Time  was,  and  that 
not  very  long  since,  when  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of 
exile  by  diplomatists,  and  as  repulsive  by  many  of  our 
citizens;  but  all  that  is  of  the  past:  the  courtesy  shown  by 
its  inhabitants  is  rapidly  changing  its  reputation. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  social  enjojments  of  that  time,  the 
moat  attractive  to  me  was  an  excursion  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  to  Monticello,  the  final  residence  of 
President  Jefferson.  Years  before,  while  visiting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  I  had  been  intensely 
interested  in  that  creation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  in  the 
surroundings  of  his  home;  but  the  present  occupant  of 
Monticello,  having  been  greatly  annoyed  by  visitors,  was 
understood  to  be  reluctant  to  allow  any  stranger  to  enter 
the  mansion,  and  I  would  not  intrude  upon  him.  But  now 
house  and  grounds  were  freely  thrown  open,  and  upon  a 
delightful  day.  The  house  itself  was  a  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  architecture  which  had  reached  its  best  develop- 
ment at  the  time  of  Jefferson's  stay  in  France;  and  the 
decorations,  like  those  which  I  had  noted  years  before  in 
some  of  the  rooms  of  the  university,  were  of  an  exquisite 
Louis  Seize  character. 
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Jefferson's  peculiarities,  also,  came  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  house.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  was  his  bed, 
occupying  the  whole  space  of  an  archway  between  two 
rooms,  one  of  which,  on  the  left,  served  as  a  dressing- 
room  for  him,  and  the  other,  on  the  right,  for  Mrs,  Jeffer- 
son; and,  there  being  no  communication  between  them 
save  by  a  long  circuit  through  various  rooms,  it  was 
evident  that  the  ex-President  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  have  his  intimate  belongings  interfered  with 
by  any  of  the  women  of  the  household,  not  even  by  his 
wife. 

But  most  attractive  of  all  was  the  view  through  the 
valleys  and  over  the  neighboring  hills  as  we  sat  at  our 
jiienic-tables  on  the  lawn.  Having  read  with  care  every 
line  of  Jefferson's  letters  ever  published,  and  some  writ- 
ings of  bis  which  have  never  been  printed,  my  imagination 
was  vivid.  It  enabled  me  to  see  him  walking  through  the 
rooms  and  over  the  estate,  receiving  distinguished  guests 
under  the  portico,  discussing  with  them  at  his  dinner-table 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  promulgating  his  theo- 
ries, some  of  which  were  so  beneficent  and  others  so  nox- 
ious. 

The  only  sad  part  of  this  visit  was  to  note  the  destruc- 
tion, by  the  fire  not  long  before,  of  the  columns  in  front 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  university,  I  especially  mourned 
over  the  calcined  remains  of  their  capitals,  for  into  these 
Jefferson  had  really  wrought  his  own  heart-  With  a  pas- 
sion for  the  modern  adaptation  of  classic  architecture,  he 
had  poured  the  very  essence  of  liis  artistic  feelings  into 
them.  He  longed  to  see  every  stroke  which  his  foreign 
sculi>tors  made  upon  them.  Daily,  according  to  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  time,  be  rode  over  to  see  how  they  progressed, 
md,  between  his  visits,  frequently  observed  them  through 
lis  tele8eo}>e;  and  now  all  their  work  was  but  calcined 
limestone.  Fortunately,  the  burning  of  the  old  historical 
buildings  aroused  public  spirit;  large  sums  of  money  were 
iwured  into  the  university  treasury ;  and  the  work  was  in 
process  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  restore  the  former 
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beauty  of  the  colonnade  and  largely  increase  the  buildings 
and  resources  of  the  institution. 

During  my  work  upon  the  commission  I  learned  to  re- 
spect more  and  more  the  calm,  steady,  imperturbable  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  course  the  sensational  press 
howled  continually,  and  the  press  which  was  considered 
especially  enlightened  and  which  had  steadily  supported 
him  up  to  this  period,  was  hardly  less  bitter ;  but  he  per- 
severed. During  the  period  taken  by  the  commission  for 
its  work,  both  the  American  and  British  peoples  had  time 
for  calm  thought.  Lord  Salisbury,  especially,  had  time 
to  think  better  of  it ;  and  when  he  at  last  receded  from  his 
former  haughty  position  and  accepted  arbitration,  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  the  State  Department  gained  one  of  the 
most  honorable  victories  in  the  history  of  American  di- 
plomacy. 


CHAPTER  XL 

AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  GERMANY -1807-1003 

ON  the  1st  of  April,  1897,  President  McKinley  nomi- 
nated me  ambassador  to  Berlin  f  and,  the  appointment 
having  been  duJy  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  visited  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  instructions  and  make  preparations.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  preparations  was  the  se- 
curing of  a  second  secretary  for  the  embassy.  A  long  list 
of  applicants  for  this  position  had  apjjeared,  several  with 
strong  hacking  from  party  magnates,  cabinet  officers,  and 
senators  f  but,  though  all  of  them  seemed  excellent  young 
men,  very  few  had  as  yet  any  experience  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable, and  a  look  over  the  list  suggested  many  misgiv- 
ings. There  was  especially  needed  just  then  at  Berlin  a 
second  secretary  prepared  to  aid  in  disentangling  sundry 
important  questions  already  before  the  embassy.  The 
first  secretary,  whom  no  person  thought  of  displacing,  was 
ideally  fitted  for  bis  place— in  fact,  was  fitted  for  any  post 
in  the  diplomatic  service ;  but  a  second  secretary  was 
needed  to  take,  as  an  expert,  a  mass  of  work  on  questions 
relating  to  commerce  and  manufactures  which  were  just 
then  arising  between  the  two  nations  in  shapes  new  and 
even  threatening. 

While  the  whole  matter  was  under  advisement,  there 
appeared  a  young  man  from  Ohio,  with  no  backing  of  any 
sort  save  his  record.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  one 
of  our  universities  as  a  student  in  political  economy  and 
international  law;  had  then  taken  a  fellowship  in  the  same 
field  at  another  university;  and  had  finally  gone  to  Ger- 
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many  and  there  taken  his  degree,  his  graduating  thesis 
being  on  *'TIhe  Commercial  and  Diplomatic  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany."  In  preparing 
this  he  had  been  allowed  to  work  up  a  mass  of  material  in 
onr  embassy  archives,  and  had  afterward  expanded  his 
thesis  into  a  book  which  had  gained  him  credit.  As  the 
most  serious  questions  between  the  two  countries  were 
commercial,  he  seemed  a  godsend ;  and,  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  stated  the  matter  fully.  Though  the  young  man 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  having  any  **puil"  in  the  State 
from  which  he  came,  was  not  at  all  known  either  to  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  or  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  all  of  whom  came  from  Ohio,  and  was  e<iually 
unknown  to  either  of  the  Ohio  senators  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative, and  though  nothing  whatever  was  known  of  his 
party  affiliations,  the  President,  on  hearing  a  statement  of 
the  case,  ignored  all  pressure  in  favor  of  rival  candidates. 
Bent  in  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  duly  con- 
firmed. 

The  next  thing  was  the  appointment  of  a  military  attache. 
The  position  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Our  government 
must  always  feel  the  imjiortance  of  receiving  the  latest  in- 
formation as  to  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  very  wisely,  it  has 
attached  military  and  naval  experts  to  various  leading 
embassies.  It  is  important  that  these  be  not  only  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  far-seeing,  but  gentlemen  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word;  and  I  therefore  presented  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  who,  having  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion in  Alaska  and  served  with  his  regiment  on  the  Western 
plains  most  creditably,  bad  done  duty  as  military  attache 
with  me  during  my  mission  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
proved  himself,  in  every  respect,  admirable.  Though  he 
had  no  other  supporter  at  the  national  capital,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Governor  Alger,  granted  my  request,  and  he 
was  appointed. 

These  matters,  to  many  people  apparently  trivial,  are 
here  alluded  to  because  it  is  so  often  charged  that  political 
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considerations  outweigh  all  others  in  such  appointments, 
and  because  this  charge  was  frequently  made  against 
'president  McKinley.  The  simple  fact  is  that, with  the  mul- 
titude of  nominations  to  be  made,  the  appointing  power 
cannot  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicants,  and 
must  ask  the  advice  of  persons  who  have  known  them  and 
can,  to  some  extent,  be  held  responsible  for  them.  In  both 
the  eases  above  referred  to,  political  pressure  of  the  strong- 
est in  favor  of  other  candidates  went  for  nothing  against 
the  ascertained  interest  of  the  public  service. 

The  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time  was  Mr.  John  Sher- 
man. I  had  known  him  somewhat  during  his  career  as 
senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  for  his 
character,  abilities,  and  services  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. I  now  saw  him  often.  He  had  become  somewhat 
infirm,  but  his  mind  seemed  still  clear ;  whether  at  the  State 
Department  or  in  social  circles  his  reminiscences  of  public 
men  and  affairs  were  always  interesting,  and  one  of  these 
confirmed  an  opinion  I  have  expressed  in  another  chapter. 
One  night,  at  a  dinner-party,  the  discussion  having  fallen 
upon  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  some  slighting  re- 
marks having  been  made  regarding  him  by  one  of  our 
company,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  been  one  of  President 
Johnson's  strongest  opponents,  declared  him  a  man  of  pa- 
triotic motives  as  well  as  of  great  ability,  and  insisted  that 
the  Republican  party  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  attempt- 

ig  to  impeach  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  one 
'of  the  foremost  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and  character,  stated  that  he 
had  himself,  when  a  young  man,  aided  Mr.  Johnson  as  sec- 
retary, and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  ex-President 
could  write  very  little  more  than  his  signature.  We  had  all 
beard  the  old  story  that  after  he  had  become  of  age  his 
newly  wedded  wife  had  taught  him  the  alphabet,  but  it  was 
known  to  verj-^  few  that  he  remained  to  the  last  so  imper- 
fectly equipped. 

Of  conversations  with  many  other  leading  men  of  that 
period  at  Washington  I  remember  that,  at  the  house  of  my 
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friend  Dr.  Hill,  afterward  assistant  secretary  of  state,  men- 
tion being  made  of  tlie  Blaine  campaign,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  always  insisted 
to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  had  lost  the  Presidency  on 
account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard's  famous  alliteration, 
"Hum,  Komaiiism,  and  rebellion,"  and  that  the  whole  was' 
really  a  Democratic  trick.  Neither  the  judge  nor  any  other 
person  present  believed  that  Mr.  Blaine's  opinion  in  this 
matter  was  well  founded. 

An  important  part  of  my  business  during  this  visit  was 
to  confer  with  the  proper  persons  at  Washington,  includ- 
ing the  German  ambassador,  Baron  von  Thielmann,  re- 
garding sundry  troublesome  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  addition  to  the  American  tariff 
of  a  duty  against  the  sugar  imports  from  every  other  coun- 
try equivalent  to  the  sugar  bounty  allowed  manufactures 
in  that  country  had  led  to  special  difficulties.  It  had  been 
claimed  by  Germany  that  this  additional  duty  was  contrary 
to  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  our  treaties;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  decisions  on  our  side  had  been  conflicting, 
Mr. Gresham,  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  hav- 
ing allowed  that  the  German  contention  was  right,  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Olney,  having  presented  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  that  it  was  wrong.  On  this  point,  conversa- 
tions, not  only  with  tlie  Secretary  of  State  and  the  German 
ambassador,  hut  with  leading  members  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  having  the  tariff  in  charge,  and  especially  with 
Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  Senate  and  Governor 
Dingley  of  the  House,  showed  me  that  the  case  was  com- 
plicated, the  various  interests  somewhat  excited  against 
each  other,  and  that  my  work  in  dealing  with  tliem  was  to 
be  trying. 

There  were  also  several  other  questions  no  less  difficult, 
those  relating  to  the  exi>ortation  of  American  products  to 
Germany  and  the  troubles  already  brewing  in  Samoa  being 
especially  prominent ;  so  that  it  was  with  anything  but  an 
easy  feeling  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  I  sailed  from  New 
York, 
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On  the  12tli  of  June  I  presented  the  President's  letter 
of  credence  to  the  Emperor  William  II-  The  more  impor- 
tant of  my  new  relations  to  the  sovereign  had  given  me  no 
misgivings;  for  during  ray  stay  in  Berlin  as  minister, 
eighteen  years  before,  I  had  found  bim  very  courteous,  he 
being  then  the  heir  apparent;  but  with  the  ceremonial  part 
it  was  otherwise,  and  to  that  I  looked  foi-ward  ahnost  with 
dismay. 

For,  since  my  stay  in  Berlin,  the  legation  had  been  raised 
to  an  embassy.  It  had  been  justly  thought  by  various 
patriotic  members  of  Congress  that  it  was  incompatible, 
either  with  the  dignity  or  the  interests  of  so  great  a  nation 
as  ours,  to  be  represented  simply  by  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, who,  when  calling  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  transact 
business,  might  be  obliged  to  wait  for  hours,  and  even  until 
the  next  day,  while  representatives  from  much  less  impor- 
tant countries  who  ranked  as  ambassadors  went  in  at  once. 
The  change  was  good,  but  in  making  it  Congress  took  no 
thought  of  some  things  which  ought  to  have  been  provided 
for.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  later;  but  as  regards  the  pres- 
entation, the  trying  feature  to  me  was  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  this  and  any  ceremonial  which  I 
had  previously  experienced,  whether  as  commissioner  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  Paris,  or  as  minister  at  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg.  At  the  presentation  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary he  goes  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  palace  at  the  time 
appointed  j  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ; 
delivers  to  him,  with  some  simple  speech,  the  autograph 
letter  from  the  President;  and  then,  after  a  kindiy  answer, 
all  is  finished.  But  an  ambassador  does  not  escape  so 
easily.  Under  a  fiction  of  international  law  he  is  regarded 
as  the  direct  re]jresentative  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
Uis  country,  and  is  treated  in  some  sense  as  such.  There- 
fore it  was  that,  at  the  time  appointed,  a  high  personage 
of  the  court,  in  full  uniform,  appeared  at  my  hotel  accom- 
panied by  various  other  functionaries,  with  three  court 
carriages,  attendants,  and  outriders,  deputed  to  conduct 
me  to  the  palace.    Having  been  escorted  to  the  first  of  the 
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carriages,— myself,  in  plain  citizen's  dress,  on  the  back 
seat;  my  escort,  in  gorgeous  uniform,  facing  me;  and  my 
secretaries  and  attaches  in  the  other  carriages,— we  took 
np  our  march  in  solemn  procession— carriages,  outriders, 
and  all— through  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  Unter  den  Lin- 
den. On  either  side  was  a  gaping  crowd;  at  the  various 
corps  de  garde  bodies  of  troops  came  out  and  presented 
arms ;  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  palace  there  was  a  presen- 
tation of  arms  and  beating  of  drums  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, somewhat  abashed  me.  It  was  an  ordeal  more 
picturesque  than  agreeable. 

The  reception  by  the  Emperor  was  simple,  courteous, 
and  kindly.  Neither  of  us  made  any  set  speech,  but  we 
discussed  various  questions,  making  reference  to  our 
former  meeting  and  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since. 
Among  these  changes  I  referred  to  the  great  improvement 
in  Berlin,  whereupon  be  said  that  he  could  not  think  the 
enormous  growth  of  modem  cities  an  advantage.  My  an- 
swer was  that  my  reference  was  to  the  happy  change  in  the 
architecture  of  Berlin  rather  than  to  its  growth  in  popula- 
tion ;  that,  during  my  first  stay  in  the  city, over  forty  years 
before,  nearly  all  the  main  buildings  were  of  brick  and 
stucco,  whereas  there  bad  now  been  a  remarkable  change 
from  stucco  to  stone  and  to  a  much  nobler  style  of  archi- 
tecture. We  also  discussed  the  standing  of  Germans  in 
America  and  their  relations  to  the  United  States.  On  my 
remarking  that  it  was  just  eighteen  years  and  one  day 
since  the  first  Emperor  William  had  received  me  as  min- 
ister in  that  same  palace,  he  spoke  of  various  things  in  the 
history  of  the  interv'ening  years ;  and  then  ensued  an  epi- 
sode such  as  I  had  hardly  expected.  For  just  before  leav- 
ing New  York  my  old  friend  Frederick  William  Holls, 
after  a  dinner  at  his  house  on  the  Hudson,  had  given  his 
guests  examples  of  the  music  written  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  one  piece  bad  especially  interested  us.  It  was 
a  duet  in  which  Mr.  Holls  played  one  part  upon  the  organ, 
and  his  wife  another  upon  the  piano;  and  all  of  us  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 
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It  had  been  brought  to  light  and  published  by  the  present 
Emperor,  and  after  the  performance  some  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  in  a  jocose  way,  "You  should  express  our 
thanks  to  his  Majesty,  when  you  meet  him,  for  the  pleasure 
which  this  music  has  given  us."  I  thought  nothing  more 
of  the  subject  until,  just  at  the  close  of  the  conversation 
above  referred  to,  it  came  into  my  mind ;  and  on  my  men- 
tioning it  the  Emperor  showed  at  once  a  special  interest, 
discussing  the  music  from  various  points  of  view ;  and  on 
my  telling  him  that  we  were  all  surprised  that  it  was  not 
amateurish,  but  really  profound  in  its  harmonies  and 
beautiful  in  its  melodies,  he  dwelt  upon  the  musical  debt 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Bach  and  the  special  influence  of 
Bach  upon  him.  This  conversation  recurred  to  me  later, 
when  the  Emperor,  in  erecting  the  statue  to  Frederick  the 
Great  on  the  Avenue  of  Victory,  placed  on  one  side  of  it 
the  bust  of  Marshal  Schwerin,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  thus  honoring  the  two  men  whom 
he  considered  most  important  during  Frederick's  reign. 

After  presenting  my  embassy  secretaries  and  attaches, 
military  and  naval,  I  was  conducted  with  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  Empress,  who  won  all  our  hearts  by  her 
kindly,  unaffected  greeting.  On  my  recalling  her  entrance 
into  Berlin  as  a  bride,  in  her  great  glass  coach,  seventeen 
years  before,  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  I  ever  knew,  she 
gave  amusing  details  of  her  stately  progress  down  the  Lin- 
den on  that  occasion ;  and  in  response  to  mj^  congratula- 
tions upon  her  six  fine  boys  and  her  really  charming  little 
daughter,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 

her  eyes  lighting  up  with  pride  and  joy,  and  her  conversa- 
tion gladly  turning  to  the  children. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  present  Empress  seems 
to  have  broken  the  unfortunate  spell  which  for  about  half 
a  century  hung  over  the  queens  and  empresses  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern.    I  remember  well  that,  among  the 
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GeniiaDS  whom  I  knew  in  my  Berlin-University  days,  all 
the  sins  of  the  period,  political  and  religious,  seemed  to 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  consort 
of  the  reigning  King  Frederick  William  IV;  and  that, 
during  my  first  official  stay  in  the  same  capital  as  minis- 
ter, a  similar  feeling  was  showu  toward  the  Empress 
Augusta,  in  spite  of  her  most  kindly  qualities  and  her 
devotion  to  every  sort  of  charitable  work;  and  that  the 
crown  princess,  afterward  the  Empress  Frederick,  iu 
spite  of  all  her  endowments  of  head  and  heart,  was  appa- 
rently more  unpopular  than  either  of  her  two  predeces- 
sors. But  the  present  Empress  seems  to  have  changed 
all  this,  and,  doubtless,  mainly  by  her  devotion  to  her 
liusband  and  her  children,  which  apparently  excludes 
from  her  mind  all  care  for  the  great  problems  of  the 
universe  outside  her  family.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
of  kindness  toward  her  that  it  was  comical  to  see,  at 
one  period  during  my  stay,  when  she  had  been  brought 
perilously  near  a  most  unpopular  course  of  action,  that 
everybody  turned  at  once  upon  her  agent  in  the  matter, 
saying  nothing  about  her,  but  belaboring  him  unmerci- 
fully, though  he  was  one  of  the  uiost  attractive  of  men. 

These  presentations  being  finished,  our  return  to  the 
Kaiserhof  Hotel  was  made  with  the  same  ceremony  as 
that  with  which  we  had  come  to  the  palace,  and  happy  was 
I  when  all  was  over. 

Of  the  other  official  visits  at  this  time,  foremost  in  im- 
portance was  that  to  the  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  Although  he  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old 
and  bent  with  age,  his  mind  iu  discussing  public  matters 
was  entirely  clear.  Various  later  conversations  with  him 
also  come  back  to  me— one,  especially,  at  a  dinner  he  gave 
at  the  chancellor's  palace  to  President  Harrison.  On  my 
recalling  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  room  where  I  had 
first  dined  with  Bismarck,  Prince  Hohenlohe  gave  a  series 
tif  reminiscences  of  his  great  predecessor,  some  of  them 
throwing  a  strong  light  upon  his  ideas  and  methods.  On 
(KH'  nci'Msion,  at  my  own  table,  he  spoke  very  thoughtfully 
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on  German  cliaracteiistics,  and  one  of  his  remarks  sur- 
prised me :  it  was  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Germans  is 
envy  iNeid) ;  in  which  remark  one  may  see  a  curious  trib- 
ute to  the  tenacity  of  the  race,  since  Tacitus  justified  a 
similar  opinion.  He  seemed  rather  melancholy ;  but  he  had 
a  way  of  saying  pungent  things  v^ery  effectively,  and  one 
of  these  attributed  to  him  became  widely  known.  He  was 
publicly  advocating  a  hotly  contested  canal  bill,  when  an 
opponent  said,  **You  will  find  a  solid  rock  in  the  way  of 
tliis  measure" ;  to  which  the  chancellor  rejoined,  "We  will 
[then  do  with  the  rock  as  Moses  did :  we  will  smite  it  and 
[get  water  for  our  canal." 

As  to  the  next  visit  of  importance,  I  was  especially  glad 
to  find  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  newly  appointed  minister, 
Baron  (now  Count)  von  Biilow.  During  the  first  part  of 
my  fonner  stay,  as  minister,  I  had  done  business  at  the 
Foreign  Office  with  his  father,  and  found  him  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  congenial  representative  of  the  German 
Government.  It  now  api>eared  that  father  and  son  were 
amazingly  like  each  other,  not  only  In  personal  manner, 
but  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  public  affairs.  With  the 
multitude  of  trying  questions  which  pressed  upon  me  as 
ambassador  during  nearly  six  years,  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  I  should  be  still  alive  were  it  not  for  the  genial, 
hearty  intercourse,  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  elsewhere, 
with  Count  von  Biilow.  Sundry  German  papers,  indeed, 
attacked  him  as  yielding  to  much  to  me,  and  sundry 
American  papers  attacked  me  for  yielding  too  much  to 
him;  but  both  of  us  exerted  ourselves  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible, each  for  his  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  peace  and  increase  good  feeling. 

Interesting  was  it  to  me,  from  my  first  to  my  last  days 
in  Berlin,  to  watch  him  in  the  discbarge  of  his  great  duties, 
especially  in  his  dealings  with  hostile  forces  in  Parliament. 
No  contrast  could  be  more  marked  than  that  between  his 
manner  and  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  the  iron  chan- 
cellor. To  begin  with,  no  personalities  could  be  more  un- 
like.   In  the  place  of  an  old  man,  big,  rumbling,  heavy, 
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fiery,  minatory,  objurgatory,  there  dow  stood  a  young 
man,  quiet,  self-possessed,  easy  in  speech,  friendly  in  man- ' 
ner,  '* sweet  reasonableness"  apparently  bis  main  charac- 
teristic, bubbling  at  times  with  humor,  quick  to  turn  a 
laugh  on  a  hostile  bungler,  but  never  cruel ;  prompt  in  re- 
turning a  serious  thrust,  but  never  venomous.  Many  of 
his  speeches  were  masterpieces  in  their  way  of  handling 
opponents.  An  attack  which  Bismarck  would  have  met 
with  a  bludgeon,  Biilow  parried  with  weapons  infinitely 
lighter,  but  in  some  cases  really  more  effective.  A  very 
good  example  was  on  an  occasion  when  the  old  charge  of  j 
"Byzantiuism"  was  flung  at  the  present  regime,  to  which 
he  replied,  not  by  a  historical  excursus  or  political  disqui- 
sition, but  by  humorously  deprecating  a  comparison  of  the 
good,  kindly,  steady-going,  hard-working  old  privy  coun- 
cilors and  other  state  officials  of  Berlin  with  fanatics, 
conspirators,  and  assassins  who  played  leading  parts  at 
Constantinople  during  the  decline  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
In  the  most  stormy  discussions  I  never  saw  him  other  than 
serene;  under  real  provocation  he  remained  kindly;  more 
than  one  bitter  opponent  he  disarmed  with  a  retort;  bat 
there  were  no  poisoned  wonnds.  The  German  Parliament, 
left  to  itself,  can  hardly  be  a  peaceful  body.  The  lines  of 
cleavage  between  parties  are  many,  and  some  of  them  are 
old  chasms  of  racial  dislike  and  abysses  of  religions  and 
social  hate ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  yonng  chancellor  at 
his  desk  seemed,  even  on  the  darkest  days,  to  bring  sun- 
shine. 

Occasionally,  during  my  walks  in  the  Thiergarten,  I  met 
him  on  his  way  to  Parliament ;  and,  no  matter  how  press- 
ing public  business  might  be,  he  found  time  to  extend  his 
walk  and  prolong  onr  diacosaioiis.  On  one  of  these  walks  I 
alluded  to  a  hot  debate  of  the  day  before  and  to  his  suavity 
under  provocation,  when  he  answered:  **01d  — -,  many 
years  ago,  gave  me  two  counsels,  and  I  have  always  tried 
to  mind  them.  These  were :  *  Never  worry ;  Dever  lose  your 
taiii|»«r,*  ** 

A  \yo\  phrase  amoitg  his  criUcs  is  that  he  is  a  diplomatist 
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and  not  a  statesman.  Like  so  raany  antitheses,  this  is  mis- 
leading. It  may  be  just  to  say  that  his  methods  are,  in 
general,  those  of  a  diplomatist  rather  than  of  a  statesman ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  various  debates  of  ray  time  he 
showed  high  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  notably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  China  and  in  sundry  later  con- 
tests with  the  agrarians  and  socialists.  Even  his  much 
criticized  remark  during  the  imbroglio  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  picturing  Germany  as  laying  down  her  flute 
and  retiring  from  the  "European  Concert,"  which  to 
many  seemed  mere  persiflage,  was  the  humorous  presenta- 
tion of  a  policy  dictated  by  statesmanship.  Nor  were  all 
his  addresses  merely  light  and  humorous ;  at  times,  when 
some  deep  sentiment  had  been  stirred,  he  was  eloquent, 
rising  to  the  height  of  great  arguments  and  taking  broad 
views. 

No  one  claims  that  he  is  a  Richelieu,  a  William  Pitt,  or  a 
Cavour ;  but  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  what  the  German 
Empire  just  now  requires.  The  man  needed  at  present  is 
the  one  who  can  keep  things  going,  who  can  minimize  dif- 
ferences, resist  extremists,  turn  aside  marplots,  soothe  doc- 
trinaires, and  thus  give  the  good  germs  in  the  empire  a 
chance  to  grow.  For  this  work  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  better  man  than  the  present  chancellor.  His  selection 
and  retention  by  the  Emperor  prove  that  the  present 
monarch  has  inherited  two  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather :  skill  in  recognizing  the  right  man  and 
firmness  in  standing  by  him. 

The  next  thing  which  an  ambassador  is  expected  to  do, 
after  visiting  the  great  representatives  of  the  empire,  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  oflScial  world  in  general. 

But  he  must  make  acquaintance  with  these  under  his 
own  roof.  On  his  arrival  he  is  expected  to  visit  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes  of  his  family,  the  imperial  chancel- 
lor, and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but  all  otiiers  are 
expected  to  visit  him ;  hence  the  most  pressing  duty  on  ray 
arrival  was  to  secure  a  house,  and,  during  three  months 
following,  all  the  time  that  I  could  possibly  spare,  and 
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much  that  I  ought  not  to  have  spared,  was  given  to  excur- 
sions into  all  parts  of  the  city  to  find  it.  No  house,  no  am- 
bassador. A  minister  plenipotentiary  can  live  during  his 
first  year  in  a  hotel  or  in  a  very  modest  apartment ;  an  am- 
bassador cannot.  He  must  have  a  sjiacious  house  fully 
furnished  before  he  can  really  begin  his  duties;  for,  as 
above  stated,  one  of  the  first  of  these  duties  is  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  official  world,— the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  members  of  the  Prussian  legislature,  the 
foremost  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  leaders  in 
public  life  generally,— and  to  this  end  he  must  give  three 
very  large  receptions,  at  which  all  those  }:i«rsonages  visit 
him.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  the  court  itself  takes 
charge,  so  far  as  inviting  and  presenting  the  guests  is  con- 
cerned, high  court  officials  being  sent  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  ambassador  and  ambassadress  and  make  the  intro- 
ductions to  them ;  but,  as  preliminary  to  all  this,  the  first 
thing  is  to  secure  a  residence  fit  for  such  receptions  and 
for  entertainments  in  connection  with  them. 

Under  the  rules  of  European  nations  generally,  these 
receptions  must  be  held  at  the  ambassador's  permanent 
residence;  but,  unfortunately,  such  a  thing  as  a  large  fur- 
nished apartment  suitable  for  a  foreign  representative  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  Berlin.  In  London  and  Paris  such 
apartments  are  frequently  offered,  but  in  Berlin  hardly 
ever.  Every  other  nation  which  sends  an  ambassador  to 
Berlin— and  the  same  is  true  as  regards  the  other  large 
capitals  of  Europe— owns  a  suitable  house,  or  at  least 
holds  a  long  lease  of  a  commodious  apartment ;  but,  al- 
though President  Cleveland  especially  recommended  pro- 
vision for  such  residence  in  one  of  his  messages,  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  American  Congress,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  every  ambassador  has  to  lose  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  time,  effort,  and  money  in  securing 
proper  quarters,  while  his  country  loses  much  of  its  proper 
prestige  and  dignity  by  constant  changes  in  the  location  of 
its  embassy,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  American  representa- 
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tive  is  Dot  iiifrequeDtly  obliged  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
unfit  apartiuents  and  in  an  unsuitable  part  of  the  town. 

After  looking  at  dozens  of  houses,  the  choice  was  nar- 
rowed down  to  two;  but,  as  one  was  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  selection  was  made  of  the  large 
apartment  which  I  occupied  during  nearly  four  years, 
and  which  was  bought  from  under  my  feet  by  one  of 
the  smallest  governments  in  Europe  as  the  residence  for 
its  minister.  Immediately  after  my  lease  was  signed  there 
began  a  new  series  of  troubles.  Everytliing  must  be  ready 
for  the  three  receptions  by  the  eighth  day  of  January ;  and, 
being  at  the  mercy  of  my  landlord,  I  was  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Though  paying  large  rent  for  the  apartment,  I 
was  obliged,  at  my  own  expense,  to  put  it  thoroughly  in 
order,  introducing  electric  light,  perfecting  heating  appa- 
ratus, getting  walls  and  floors  in  order,  and  doing  a  world 
of  work  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  done  by  the  proprietor  himself.  As  to  furnishing,  a 
peculiar  difficulty  arose.  Berlin  furnishers,  as  a  rule,  have 
only  samples  in  stock,  and  a  long  time  is  required  for  com- 
pleting sets.  My  former  experience,  when,  as  minister,  I 
had  been  obliged  to  go  through  a  similar  ordeal,  had  shown 
me  that  the  Berlin  makers  could  never  be  relied  upon  to 
get  the  apailincnt  furnished  in  time ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  having  secured  what  was  possible  in  Berlin,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  large  purchases  at  Dresden,  London,  and 
Paris,  and  to  have  the  furniture  from  the  last-named  city 
hurried  on  to  Berlin  in  special  wadded  cars,  with  atten- 
dants to  put  it  in  place.  It  was  a  labor  and  care  to  which 
no  representative  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
power  ought  to  be  subjected.  The  vexations  and  difficul- 
ties seemed  unending;  but  at  last  carpenters,  paper-hang- 
ers, electric-light  men,  furniture  men,  carpet-layers,  uphol- 
sterers, and  the  like  were  driven  from  the  house  just  five 
minutes  before  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  arrived  to 
open  the  first  of  these  three  official  receptions.  Happily 
they  all  went  off  well,  and  thereby  began  my  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  in  various  departments  of  official  life. 
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On  my  settling  down  to  the  business  of  the  embassy,  it 
appeared  that  the  changes  in  public  sentimeut  since  my 
former  stay  as  minister,  eighteen  years  before,  were  great 
indeed.  At  that  time  German  feeling  was  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  Germans  had  sided 
with  us  in  our  Civil  War,  and  we  had  come  out  victorious; 
we  had  sided  with  them  in  their  war  of  187C1-1871,  and 
they  had  come  out  victorious.  But  all  this  was  now 
clmnged.  German  feeling  toward  us  had  become  gener- 
ally adverse  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  bitterly  hos- 
tile. The  main  cause  of  this  was  doubtless  our  protective 
policy.  Our  McKinley  tariff,  which  was  considered  almost 
ruinouH  to  German  manufactures,  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  I>ingley  tariff,  which  went  still  further;  and  as  Ger- 
mnny,  in  the  last  forty  years,  had  developed  an  amazing 
growth  of  manufactures,  much  bitterness  resulted- 

ItcsideH  this,  our  country  was  enabled,  by  its  vast  extent 
of  arable  land,  as  well  as  by  its  cheap  conveyance  and  skil- 
ful handling  of  freights,  to  sweep  into  the  German  markets 
agricultural  products  of  various  sorts,  especially  meats, 
luid  to  underHcIl  the  native  German  producers.  This  natu- 
rally vexed  the  landed  proprietors,  so  that  we  finally  had 
against  us  two  of  the  great  influential  classes  in  the  em- 
pire: the  marnifacturers  and  the  landowners. 

Uiil  UiiH  wan  not  all.  These  real  difficulties  were  greatly 
increaHed  by  fictitious  causes  of  ill  feeling.  Sensational 
nrticlcM,  h'Uers,  telegrams,  caricatures,  and  the  like,  sent 
from  America  to  Germany  and  from  Germany  to  America, 
had  become  more  and  more  exasperating,  until,  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  there  were  in  all  Germany  but  two  news- 
l)n|XM*s  of  real  importance  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
These  two  journals  courageously  stood  up  for  fairness 
and  justice,  but  all  the  others  were  more  or  less  hostile, 
and  some  bitterly  so.  The  one  which,  on  account  of  its 
zeal  in  securing  news,  I  read  every  morning  was  of  the 
worst.  During  the  Spanish  War  it  was  especially  virulent, 
being  full  of  statements  and  arguments  to  show  that  cor- 
ruption was  the  main  characteristic  of  our  government, 
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cowardice  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our 
people.  Very  edifying  were  its  quasi-philosophical  arti- 
cles; and  one  of  these,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Spanish  women  to  their  American  sisters,  especially  as 
regards  education,  was  a  work  of  genius.  The  love  of 
Spanish  women  for  bull-fights  was  neatly  glossed  over, 
and  various  absurd  charges  against  American  women 
were  put  in  the  balance  against  it.  A  few  sensational 
presses  on  our  side  were  perhaps  worse.  Various  news- 
papers in  America  repaid  Teutonic  hostility  by  copious 
insults  directed  at  everything  German,  and  this  aroused 
the  Germans  yet  more.  One  journal,  very  influential 
among  the  aristocratic  and  religious  public  of  Northern 
Germany,  regularly  published  letters  of  considerable  lit- 
erary merit  from  its  American  correspondent,  in  which 
every  scandal  which  could  be  raked  out  of  the  gutters  of 
the  cities,  every  crime  in  the  remotest  villages,  and  all 
follies  of  individuals  everywhere,  were  kneaded  together 
into  statements  showing  that  our  country  was  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  human  civilization.  The  tu-quoque  argu- 
ment might  have  been  used  by  an  American  with  much 
effect;  for  just  about  this  period  there  were  dragging 
along,  in  the  Berlin  and  other  city  journals,  accounts  of 
German  trials  for  fraud  and  worse,  surpassing,  in  some 
respects,  anything  within  my  memory  of  American  tri- 
bunals. The  quantity  of  fig-leaves  required  in  some  of 
these  trials  was  enormous;  and,  despite  all  precautions, 
some  details  which  escaped  into  the  press  might  well  bring 
a  blush  to  the  most  hardened  American  offender.  It  was 
both  vexatious  and  comical  to  see  the  smug,  Pharisaical 
way  in  which  many  journals  ignored  all  these  things,  and 
held  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  American  shortcomings. 
Some  trials,  too,  which  at  various  times  revealed  the  bru- 
tality of  sundry  military  officers  toward  soldiers,  were 
heartrending;  and  especially  one  or  two  duels,  which  oc- 
curred during  my  stay,  presented  features  calculated  to 
shock  the  toughest  American  rough-rider.     But  all  this 

seemed  not  for  a  moment  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our 
n.— 10 
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Teutonic  censors  from  American  folly  and  wickedness. 
One  of  the  main  charges  constantly  made  was  that  in 
America  there  was  a  *'Deutschen  Hctze."  Very  many 
German  papers  had  really  persuaded  themselves,  and  ap- 
parently had  convinced  a  large  part  of  the  German  people, 
that  throughout  our  country  there  existed  a  hate,  deep  and 
acrid,  of  everything  German  and  especially  of  German- 
Americans.  The  ingenuity  of  some  German  papers  in 
supporting  this  thesis  was  wonderful.  On  one  occasion 
a  petty  squabble  in  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  school 
in  the  United  States  between  the  more  liberal  element 
and  a  reactionary  German  priest,  in  which  the  latter 
came  to  grief,  was  displayed  as  an  evidence  that  the 
American  people  were  determined  to  drive  out  all  Ger- 
man professors  and  to  abjure  German  science.  The  doings 
of  every  sciii>egrace  in  an  American  university,  of  every 
silly  woman  in  Chicago,  of  every  blackguard  in  New  York, 
of  every  snob  at  Newport,  of  every  desperado  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  every  club  loafer  anywhere,  were  served  up 
as  tjTDical  examples  of  American  life.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernments of  our  country,  and  especially  that  of  New  York, 
were  an  exhaustless  quarry  from  which  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  scoundrelism  were  drawn  and  used  in  building  up 
an  ideal  structure  of  American  life  \  corruption,  lawless- 
ness, and  barbarism  being  its  most  salient  features. 

Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  more  ignorant.  Men  who 
stood  high  in  the  universities,  men  of  the  greatest  amia- 
bility, who  in  former  days  had  been  the  warmest  friends 
of  America,  had  now  become  our  bitter  opponents,  and 
some  of  their  expressions  seemed  to  point  to  eventual  war- 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  right  to  complain  of 
such  attacks  and  misrepresentations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  nation  washes  so  much  of  its  dirty  linen  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  as  does  our  own ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  is  washed  in  our  country,  with  much  noise  and  per- 
versity, a  great  deal  of  linen  which  is  not  dirty.  Many 
demagogues  and  some  "  reformers  "  are  always  doing  this. 
There  is  in  America  a  certain  class  of  excellent  people  who 
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see  nothing  but  the  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  pot;  nothing 
but  the  worst  things  thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  ebullition 
of  American  life.  Or  they  may  be  compared  to  people  who, 
with  a  Persian  carpet  before  them,  persist  in  looking  at 
its  seamy  side,  and  tinding  nothing  but  odds  and  ends,  im- 
perfect joints,  unsatisfactory  combinations  of  color;  the 
real  pattern  entirely  escaping  them.  The  shrill  utterances 
of  such  men  rise  above  the  low  hum  of  steady  good  work, 
and  are  taken  in  Germany  as  exact  statements  of  the  main 
facts  in  our  national  life. 

Let  me  repeat  here  one  example  which  I  have  given 
more  than  once  elsewhere.  Several  years  since,  an  effort 
was  made  to  impeach  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  current  was  strong,  and  most  party  leaders  thought  it 
best  to  go  with  it.  Three  senators  of  the  United  States 
sturdily  refused,  their  leader  being  William  Pitt  Pessen- 
den  of  Maine,  who,  believing  the  impeachment  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Spanish- American  politics  into  our  country, 
resolutely  opposed  it.  The  State  convention  of  his  party 
called  upon  him  to  vote  for  it,  the  national  convention  of 
the  party  took  the  same  ground,  his  relatives  and  friends 
besought  him  to  yield,  but  he  stood  firmly  against  the 
measure,  and  finally,  by  his  example  and  his  vote,  defeated 
it.  It  was  an  example  of  Spartan  fortitude,  of  Roman 
heroism,  worthy  to  be  chronicled  by  Plutarch.  How  was 
it  chronicled !  I  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Germany  at 
the  time,  and  naturally  watched  closely  for  the  result  of 
the  impeachment  proceedings-  One  morning  I  took  up  a 
German  paper  containing  the  news  and  read,  *'The  im- 
peachment has  been  defeated;  three  senators  were 
bribed,'*  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  bribed  senators 
was  the  name  of  Fessenden!  The  time  will  come  when 
his  statue  will  commemorate  his  great  example;  let  us 
hope  that  the  time  will  also  come  when  party  spirit  will 
not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  our  country  by  sending  out  to 
the  world  such  monstrous  calumnies. 

As  to  attacks  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  (Jermau  publicists  and  newspaper  writers  were 
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tinder  much  provocation.  Some  of  the  American  corre- 
spondents then  in  Germany  showed  wonderful  skill  in  ma- 
lignant invention.  My  predecessors  in  the  embassy  had 
suffered  much  from  this  e;ause.  One  of  them,  whom  I  had 
known  from  his  young  manhood  as  a  gentleman  of  refined 
tastes  and  quiet  habits,  utterly  incapable  of  rudeness  of 
any  sort,  was  accused,  in  a  sensational  letter  published  in 
various  American  journals,  of  having  become  so  noisy  and 
boisterous  at  court  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  re- 
buke him.  Various  hints  of  a  foul  and  scandalous  char- 
acter were  sent  over  and  published.  I  escaped  more  easily, 
but  there  were  two  or  three  examples  which  were  botii 
vexatious  and  amusing. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  my  post,  letters  and  news- 
paper articles  began  coming  deploring  the  conduct  of  the 
Germans  toward  me,  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  me, 
exhorting  me  to  "stand  firm,"  declaring  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  behind  me,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  puzzled 
me  greatly  until  I  found  that  some  correspondent  had  sent 
over  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  feeling  against 
America  had  become  so  bittier  that  the  Emperor  himself 
had  been  obliged  to  intervene  and  command  the  officials 
of  bis  empire  to  present  themselves  at  my  oflBcial  recep- 
tion; and  with  this  statement  was  coupled  a  declaration 
that  I  had  made  the  most  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  against  such  treatment.  The  simple 
fact  was  that  the  notice  was  in  the  stereotyped  form  al- 
ways used  when  an  ambassador  arrives.  On  every  such 
occasion  the  proper  authorities  notify  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned, giving  the  time  of  his  receptions,  and  this  was  sim- 
ply what  was  done  in  my  case.  On  another  occasion,  tele- 
grams were  sent  over  to  American  papers  stating  that  the 
first  secretary  of  the  embassy  and  myself,  on  visiting 
Parliament  to  hear  an  important  debate,  had  been  grossly 
insulted  by  various  members.  The  fact  was  that  we  had 
been  received  by  everybody  with  the  utmost  kindness;  that 
various  members  had  saluted  us  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner from  the  floor  or  had  come  into  the  diplomatic  gallery 
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to  welcome  us ;  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  reason  for  the  statement.  As  an  example  of  the  genius 
shown  in  some  of  these  telegrams,  another  may  be  men- 
tioned. A  very  charming  American  lady,  niece  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet,  having  arrived  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,  her  children  were  taken  on  board  the 
yacht  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  cruising  in  those  re- 
gions; and  later,  on  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  they  with 
their  father  and  mother  were  asked  by  him  to  the  palace 
to  meet  his  own  wife  and  children.  A  few  days  afterward 
a  telegram  was  published  in  America  to  the  effect  that  the 
Emperor,  in  speaking  to  Mrs.  White  and  myself  regard- 
ing the  children,  had  said  that  he  was  especially  surprised, 
because  he  had  always  understood  that  American  children 
were  badly  brought  up  and  had  very  bad  manners.  The 
simple  fact  was  that,  while  he  spoke  of  the  children  with 
praise,  the  rest  of  the  story  was  merely  a  sensational 
invention.  One  of  the  marvels  of  American  life  is  the 
toleration  by  decent  fathers  and  mothers  of  sensational 
newspapers  in  their  households.  Of  all  the  demoralizing 
influences  upon  our  people,  and  especially  upon  our 
young  people,  they  are  the  most  steadily  and  pervasively 
degrading.  Horace  Greeley  once  published  a  tractate 
entitled,  "New  Themes  for  the  Clergy,"  and  I  would 
suggest  the  evil  influence  of  sensation  newsmongering  as 
a  most  fruitful  theme  for  the  exhortations  of  all  Ameri- 
can clergymen  to  their  flocks,  whether  Catholic,  Jewish, 
or  Protestant.  May  we  not  hope,  also,  that  Mr.  Pulitzer 's 
new  College  of  Journalism  will  give  careful  attention  to 
this  subject? 

As  to  public  questions  then  demanding  attention,  the 
first  which  I  now  recall  was  a  bit  of  international  comedy, 
serving  as  a  prelude  to  more  important  matters,  and 
worth  mentioning  here  only  as  showing  a  misconception 
very  absurd,  yet  not  without  dangers. 

One  morning,  as  I  had  just  sat  down  to  my  office  work, 
there  was  ushered  in,  with  due  ceremony,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  light  color,  Parisian  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,— 
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in  accent,  manner,  and  garb,— who  was  announced  as  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  Haiti.  He  was  evidently  under  deep 
concern,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  impas- 
sioned statement  of  his  business. 

It  appeared  that  his  government,  like  so  many  which 
had  pref!eded  it,  after  a  joyous  career  of  proclamations, 
revolutions,  throat-cutting,  confiscation,  paper  money,  and 
loans,  public  and  private,  had  at  last  met  a  check,  and  that 
in  this  instance  the  clieck  had  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
German  frigate  which  had  dropped  into  the  harbor  of 
Port-au-Prince,  run  out  its  guns,  and  demanded  redress 
of  injuries  and  payroent  of  debts  to  Germany  and  German 
subjects  J  and  the  charge,  after  dwelling  upon  the  enor- 
ujity  of  such  a  demand,  jiointed  out  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  oblige  Germany  to  desist,— in  short,  to  assert 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  he  understood  it. 

The  young  dii)lomatist'8  statement  interested  me  much; 
it  brought  back  vividly  to  my  mind  the  days  when,  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  United  States,  I  landed  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  observed  the  wreck  and  ruin  caused  by  a  recent 
revolution,  experienced  the  beauties  of  a  paper-money 
system  carried  out  so  logically  that  a  market-basket  full 
of  currency  was  needed  to  buy  a  market-basket  full  of 
vogelnbles,  visited  the  tombs  of  the  presidents  from  which 
the  bodies  of  their  occupants  had  been  torn  and  scattered, 
saw  the  ring  to  which  President  Salnave  had  recently  been 
tied  when  the  supporters  of  his  successor  had  murdered 
hini,  and  mused  over  the  ruins  of  the  presidential  mansion, 
which  had  been  torn  in  i>ieces  by  bombs  from  a  patriotic 
vessel.  My  heart  naturally  warmed  toward  the  represen- 
tative of  HO  much  glory,  and  it  seemed  sad  to  quench  his 
oratorical  fire  and  fervor  with  a  cold  statement  of  fact. 
Bjit  my  duty  was  plain:  I  assured  him  that  neither  the 
President  whose  name  the  famous  ** Doctrine"  bears, 
nor  tliL*  Secretary  of  State  who  devised  it,  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people  behind  them,  had  any  idea  of  protecting  our 
sister  republics  in  such  conduct  as  that  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans complained ;  and  I  concluded  by  fervently  exhorting 
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him  to  advise  his  government  and  people  simply  to— pay 
their  debts. 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  learn,  somewhat  later,  that  this 
very  prosaic  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been  adopted. 

I  make  haste  to  add  that  nothing  which  may  be  said  here 
or  elsewhere  in  these  recollections  regarding  sundry  equa- 
torial governments  has  any  reference  to  our  sister  repub- 
lics of  South  America  really  worthy  of  the  name.  No 
countries  were  in  my  time  more  admirably  represented  at 
Berlin  than  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
The  first-named  sent  as  its  minister  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing authority  on  international  lawj  the  second,  a  gentle- 
man deeply  respected  for  character  and  ability,  whose 
household  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  I 
have  ever  known ;  and  the  third,  a  statesman  and  scholar 
worthy  of  the  beat  traditions  of  his  country. 

As  to  more  complicated  international  matters  with 
which  my  embassy  had  to  deal,  the  first  to  assume  a  viru- 
lent form  was  that  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 

During  the  previous  twenty-five  years  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  had  seemed  to  develop  equal 
claims  in  Samoa.  There  had  been  clashes  from  time  to 
time,  in  which  good  sense  had  generally  prevailed;  but 
in  one  case  a  cyclone  which  destroyed  the  German  and 
American  vessels  of  war  in  the  main  port  of  the  islands 
seemed  providential  in  preventing  a  worse  form  of 
trouble. 

But  now  the  chronic  difficulties  became  acute.  In  the 
consuls  of  the  three  powers  what  Bismarck  used  to  call 
the  furor  consularis  was  developed  to  the  highest  degree. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  Under  the  Berlin  agreement, 
made  some  years  before,  there  was  a  German  president  of 
the  municipality  of  Apia  with  ill-defined  powers,  and  an 
American  chief  justice  with  powers  in  some  respects  enor- 
mous, and  each  of  these  naturally  magnified  his  office  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  To  complete  the  elements  of 
discord,  there  were  two  great  native  parties,  each  sup- 
porting its   candidate   for  kingship;   and  behind  these, 
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little  spoken  of,  bat  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  tron- 
ble,  were  missionaries,— English  Wesleyans  on  one  side, 
and  French  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other,— each  desir- 
ing to  save  the  sonls  of  the  natives,  no  matter  at  y^iat] 
sacrifice  of  their  bodies. 

This  tea-pot  soon  b<?gan  to  boil  violently.  The  old  king 
having  died,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  succession.  The 
power  of  ai^iiointing  the  successor  having  been  in  the  most 
clear  and  definite  tcmis  bestowed  by  the  treaty  upon  the 
chief  justici*,  ha  named  for  the  position  Malietoa  Tanu,  a 
young  chieftain  wbo  had  been  induced  to  call  himself  a 
Protestant;  but  on  the  other  side  was  Mataafa,  an  old 
chief  who  yoars  before  had  made  much  trouble,  had  been 
eMfKH'ially  olirioxious  to  the  Germans,  and  had  been  ban- 
Uhed,  but  bail  been  recently  allowed  to  return  on  his  tak- 
ing oath  that  he  would  abstain  from  all  political  action, 
nitd  would  be  true  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Malietoan  kings. 
He  jjftd  b(Min  induced  to  call  himself  a  Catholic. 

hut  linrdly  h»d  be  returned  when,  having  apparently 
hoMi  abHolvcd  from  bis  oath,  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
|Hi|ititat  party  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  the  kingship. 

Tim  result  was  a  petty  civil  war  which  cost  many  lives. 
Nor  wiw  this  all.  A  drunken  Swiss  having  one  day 
aiuuH(*d  biiiiMclf  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the  American 
chivt  jiiMtice's  court  and  no  effective  punishment  hav- 
ing iKHtii  nilniiiuHtered  by  the  German  president  of  Apia, 
thti  Yankee  chief  justice  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
ItaiidH,  jiiid  tliiM  Litde  IVdliiigtou  business  set  in  motion 
Hensation-niongers  thronghout  the  world.  They  exerted 
themselvoH  to  persunde  the  universe  that  war  might,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  result  between  the  three  great  nations 
concerned.  On  the  arrival  of  the  American  Admiral 
Kautz,  ho  simply  and  naturally  supported  the  decree 
which  the  chief  justice  had  made,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  fire 
upon  the  insurgents.  Now  came  a  newspaper  carnival: 
screams  of  wrath  from  the  sensation  press  of  Germany 
and  yells  of  defiance  from  the  sensation  press  of  the 
United  States. 
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It  was  fortuDate,  indeed,  that  at  this  period  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  was  Mr,  John  Hay  and  the  German 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  Count  von  Biilow.  Both  at 
Washington  and  Berlin  the  light  of  plain  common  sense 
was  gradually  let  into  this  jungle  of  half  truths  and  whole 
falsehoods;  the  appointment  of  an  excellent  special  com- 
mission, who  supplanted  all  the  ofl&ciala  in  the  islands  by 
new  men,  solved  various  preliminary  problems,  so  that 
finally  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  three  nations  con- 
cerned which  swept  away  the  old  vicious  system,  parti- 
tioned the  islands  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
giving  Great  Britain  indenmity  elsewhere,  and  settled  all 
the  questions  involved,  as  we  may  hope,  forever. 

Among  my  duties  and  pleasures  during  this  period  was 
attendance  upon  important  debates  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. That  body  presents  many  features  suggestive  of 
thought.  The  arrangement  under  which  the  Senate,  rep- 
resenting the  various  states  of  the  empire,  and  the  House, 
representing  the  people  as  a  whole,  sit  face  to  face  in  joint 
deliberation,  strikes  an  American  as  especially  curious; 
but  it  seems  to  work  well,  and  has  one  advantage  in  bring- 
ing the  most  eminent  servants  of  the  various  states  into 
direct  personal  relations  with  the  rank  and  file  from  the 
country  at  large.  The  German  Parliament  has  various 
good  points.  Some  one  has  asserted  that  the  United  States 
Senate  is  as  much  better  than  the  British  House  of  Lords 
as  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can House  of  Representatives.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  contention,  and  there  are  some  points  in  which 
the  German  Parliament  also  strnck  me  as  an  improvement 
upon  our  Lower  House :  they  do  less  than  we  in  committee, 
and  more  in  the  main  assemblage ;  German  members  are 
more  attentive  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  spread-eagleism 
and  speeches  to  the  galleries  which  are  tolerated  at  Wash- 
ington are  not  tolerated  at  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  members  at  Berlin,  not  being  paid  for  their  services, 
absent  themselves  in  such  numbera  that  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient deliberating  body  has  been  found,  at  times,  a  serious 
evil. 
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As  to  men  promineDt  in  debate,  allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  chancellor,  and  various  ministers  of  the 
crown  might  be  added,  of  whom  I  should  give  the  fore- 
most place  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Count  Posa- 
dowski.  His  discussions  of  all  matters  touching  his 
df  jiartment,  and,  indeed,  of  some  well  outside  it,  were  mas- 
terly. Save,  perhaps,  our  own  Senator  John  Sherman,  I 
liave  never  heard  so  useful  a  speaker  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  public  business.  As  to  the  representatives,  there 
\v»*re  many  well  worth  listening  to;  but  the  two  who  at- 
tracted most  attention  were  Hichter,  the  head  of  the 
*' Progressist,"  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the  radical  frac- 
tion, and  Bebel,  the  main  representative  of  the  Socialists. 
Richter  1  had  heard  more  than  once  in  my  old  days,  and 
had  been  impressed  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  imperial 
finance,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  skill  in  making  his  points, 
and  his  strength  in  enforcing  them.  He  was  among  the 
few  still  remaining  after  my  long  absence,  and  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  he  had  not  deteriorated,— that  he  had,  indeed, 
mellowed  in  a  way  which  made  him  even  more  interesting 
than  formerly.  As  to  Bebel,  though  generally  disappoint- 
ing at  first,  he  was  quite  sure,  in  every  speech,  to  raise 
some  point  which  put  the  conservatives  on  their  mettle. 
His  strongest  characteristic  seems  to  be  his  earnestness: 
the  earnestness  of  a  man  who  has  himself  known  what  the 
hardest  struggle  for  existence  is,  and  what  it  means  to 
suffer  for  his  opinions.  His  weakest  point  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  exaggeration  which  provokes  distrust;  but, 
despite  this,  he  has  been  a  potent  force  as  an  irritant  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  working-classes,  and 
so  in  promoting  that  steady  uplifting  of  their  condition 
and  prospects  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  achieve- 
ments of  modem  Germany. 

Among  the  many  other  members  interesting  on  various 
accounts  was  one  to  whom  both  Germans*  and  Americans 
might  well  listen  with  respect— Herr  Theodor  Earth, 
editor  of  "Die  Nation,"  a  representative  of  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  National  Liberal  party.    He  seemed  to 
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me  one  of  the  very  few  Germans  who  really  understood 
the  United  States.  He  had  visited  America  more  than 
once,  and  had  remained  long  enough  to  get  in  touch  with 
various  leaders  of  American  thought,  and  to  penetrate  be- 
low the  mere  surface  of  public  affairs.  Devoted  as  he  was 
to  his  own  fatherland,  he  seemed  to  feel  intuitively  the 
importance  to  both  countries  of  accentuating  permanent 
points  of  agreement  rather  than  transient  points  of  differ- 
ence; hence  it  was  that  in  his  paper  he  steadily  did  us 
justice,  and  in  Parliament  was  sure  to  repel  any  unmer- 
ited assault  upon  our  national  character  and  policy.  He 
was  clear  and  forcible,  with,  at  times,  a  most  effectively 
caustic  utterance  against  unreason. 

While  the  whole  parliamentary  body  is  suggestive  to  an 
American,  the  Parliament  building  is  especially  sugges- 
tive to  a  New-Yorker.  This  great  edifice  at  Berlin  is  con- 
siderably larger  on  the  ground  than  is  the  State  Capitol 
at  Albany.  It  is  built  of  a  very  beautiful  and  durable 
stone,  and,  in  spite  of  sundry  criticisms  on  the  dome  in  the 
center  and  the  pavilions  at  the  corners,  is  vastly  superior, 
as  a  whole,  to  the  Albany  building.  It  is  enriched  in  all 
parts,  without  and  within,  with  sculpture  recalling  the 
historical  glories  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  calculated 
to  stir  patriotic  pride  j  it  is  beautified  by  paintings  on  a 
great  scale  by  eminent  artists ;  its  interior  fittings,  in  stone, 
marble,  steel,  bronze,  and  oak,  are  as  beautiful  and  per- 
fect as  the  art  of  the  period  has  been  able  to  make  them ; 
and  the  whole,  despite  minor  architectural  faults,  ia 
worthy  of  the  nation.  The  building  was  completed  and  in 
use  within  ten  years  from  the  time  of  its  beginning.  The 
construction  of  the  State-house  at  Albany,  a  building  not 
so  large,  and  containing  to-day  no  work  of  art  either  in 
painting  or  sculpture  worthy  of  notice,  has  dragged  along 
during  thirty  years,  and  cost  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
the  Berlin  edifice ;  the  latter  having  demanded  an  outlay 
of  a  trifle  over  five  million  dollars,  and  the  former  consid- 
erably over  twenty  millions. 

The  German  Parliament  House,  apart  from  slight  de- 
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fects,  as  a  great  architectural  creation  is  in  a  style  wor- 
thy of  its  purpose— a  Btyle  which  is  preserved  in  all  its 
parts;  while  that  at  Albany  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
jumble  in  the  whole  history  of  architecture,— the  lower 
stories  being  Palladian ;  the  stories  above  these  being,  if 
anything,  Florentine;  the  summit  being,  if  anything, 
French  Renaissance;  while,  as  regards  the  interior,  the 
great  west  staircase,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  is  in  the  Richard sonesque  style ;  the  east- 
em  staircase  is  in  classic  style  j  and  a  circular  staircase  in 
the  interior  is  in  the  most  flamboyant  Gothic  which  could 
be  got  for  money*  To  be  sure,  there  are  rooms  at  Albany 
on  which  precious  Siena  marble  and  Mexican  ony^  are 
lavished,  but  these  are  used  so  as  to  produce  mainly  the 
effect  of  an  unintelligent  desire  to  spend  money. 

While  in  or  near  the  Berlin  edifice  there  is  commemora- 
tion by  sculpture  or  painting  of  a  multitude  of  meritorious 
public  servants,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  building  at 
Albany  a  statue  or  any  fit  remembrance  of  the  two  great- 
est governors  in  the  history  of  the  State,  DeWitt  Clinton 
and  William  H.  Seward- 

The  whole  thing  plunges  one  into  reflection.  If  that 
single  building  at  Albany,  which  was  estimated,  upon 
plans  carefully  made  by  the  best  of  architects,  to  cost  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  re- 
quired over  thirty  years  and  an  expenditure  of  over  twenty 
millions,  what  is  a  great  "barge  canal"  to  cost,  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  encountering  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  every  sort,  estimated  at  the  beginning 
to  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  including  no 
estimate  for  "land  damages,"  "water  damages,"  "per- 
sonal damages, "  "  unprecedented  floods, "  "  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles," "quicksands,"  '* changes  of  plan,"  etc,  etc,, 
which  have  played  such  a  costly  and  corrupting  part  in 
the  past  history  of  our  existing  New  York  canals  t  And 
how  many  years  will  it  take  to  complete  it?  This  was  the 
train  of  thought  and  this  was  its  resultant  query  forced 
upon  me  whenever  I  looked  upon  the  Parliament  House 
at  Berlin. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

AMERICA,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  SPANISH  WAB  — 1897-1903 

DURING  the  early  days  of  tliis  second  official  stay  of 
mine  at  Berlin,  Russia  had,  in  one  way  and  another, 
secured  an  entrance  into  China  for  her  trans-Siberian 
railway,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  permanent  possession 
of  the  vast  region  extending  from  her  own  territory  to 
the  Pacific  at  Port  Arthur.  Germany  followed  this  exam- 
ple, and,  in  avenging  the  murder  of  certain  missionaries, 
took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Kjao-Chau.  Thereby 
other  nations  were  stirred  to  do  likewise,— England, 
France,  and  Italy  beginning  to  move  for  extensions  of  ter- 
ritory or  commercial  advantages,  until  it  looked  much  as 
if  China  was  to  he  parceled  out  among  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers,  or  at  least  held  in  commercial  subjection, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  nations  which  had  pursued  a 
more  dilatory  policy. 

Seeing  this  danger,  our  government  instructed  its  rep- 
resentatives at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  to  request 
them  to  join  in  a  declaration  in  favor  of  an  "open-door 
policy'*  in  China,  thus  establishing  virtually  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  none  of  the  powers  obtaining  con- 
cessions or  controlling  "spheres  of  influence"  in  that 
country  should  secure  privileges  infringing  upon  the 
equality  of  all  nations  in  competing  for  Chinese  trade. 
This  policy  was  pushed  with  vigor  by  the  Washington 
cabinet,  and  I  was  instructed  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  as- 
sent of  the  German  Government,  which,  after  various  con- 
ferences at  the  Foreign  Office  and  communieations  with 
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the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  some  more,  some  less,  satis- 
factory, I  was  at  last  able  to  do.  The  assent  was  given 
verj'  guardedly,  bat  not  the  less  effectively.  Its  terms 
were  that  Germany,  ha\'ing  been  from  the  first  in  favor 
of  equal  rights  to  all  nations  in  the  trade  of  China,  would 
gladly  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  declaration  if  the  other 
jiowers  concerned  would  do  so. 

The  Emperor  William  himself  was  even  more  open  and 
direct  than  his  minister.  At  his  dinner  to  the  ambassa- 
dors in  the  spring  of  19CX),  he  spoke  to  me  very  fully  on 
the  subject,  and,  in  a  conversation  which  I  have  referred 
to  elsinvhere,  assured  me  of  his  complete  and  hearty  con- 
currence in  the  American  policy,  declaring,  *'We  must 
stand  together  for  the  open  door.** 

Finally,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1900,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  scnvliiig  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  the  proofs  that 
all  th»»  other  powers  concerned,  including  Japan,  had 
joined  in  the  American  declaration,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  United  States  considered  this  acquiescence  to 
he  full  niid  final. 

It  was  really  a  great  service  rendered  to  the  world  by 
iVIr.  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay;  their  action  was  far- 
iM»oiUK«  iHuiiipt,  bold,  and  successful. 

Wt  another  subject  of  contention  was  the  exclusion  of 
MUiitlry  American  insurance  companies  from  Germany, 
duo  in  part  to  a  policy  of  **protectioil,'*  but  also  to  that 
hanit*  distrust  «»r  (vrtain  American  business  methods  which 
had  KJ^'^ii  »>i'  umcli  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  same  ques- 
tion at  St.  !Vters!>urg.  The  discussions  were  long  and 
((mHihih,  hut  resulted  in  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi  likely  to 
Uuid  to  Hiiuietliiiig  Itetter. 

The  .XuH^ricnn  sugar  duties  were  also  a  sore  subject, 
VHiiiiKM  writers  in  the  German  press  and  orators  in  pub- 
lic biMlirH  (diitinued  to  insist  that  America  had  violated  the 
tnniliivN;  Aiiu'rica  insisted  that  she  had  not;  and  this 
\nm\t\i\  ln'roijiiiig  chronic,  aggravated  all  others.  The 
iitnUi  idfiirtM  i»f  Count  von  Billow  and  myself  were  given 
Ut  rtllMylng  iri/lnmmntion  by  doses  of  common  sense  and 
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poultices  of  good-will  until  common  sense  could  assert  its 
rights. 

The  everlastiog  meat  question  also  went  through  vari- 
ous vexatious  phases,  giving  rise  to  bitter  articles  in  the 
newspapers,  inflammatory  speeches  in  Parliament,  and 
measures  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  which,  while 
sometimes  honest,  were  always  injurious.  American 
products  which  had  been  inspected  in  the  United  States 
and  Hamburg  were  again  broken  into,  inspected,  and  re- 
inspected  in  various  towns  to  which  they  were  taken  for 
retail,  with  the  result  that  the  packages  were  damaged 
or  spoiled,  and  the  costs  of  inspection  and  reinspection 
ate  up  all  profits.  I  once  used  an  illustration  of  this  at 
the  Foreign  Office  that  seemed  to  produce  some  effect.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  Yankee  showman  who,  having  been 
very  successful  in  our  Northern  and  Middle  States,  took 
his  show  to  the  South,  hut  when  he  returned  had  evidently 
been  stripped  of  his  money.  Being  asked  regarding  it, 
he  said  that  his  show  had  paid  him  well  at  first,  but  that 
on  arriving  in  Texas  the  authorities  of  each  little  village 
insisted  on  holding  an  inquest  over  his  Egyptian  mummy, 
charging  him  coroner's  fees  for  it,  and  that  this  had  made 
him  a  bankrupt. 

Sp)eeehe8,  bitter  and  long,  were  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic;  the  cable  brought  reports  of  drastic  repri- 
sals preparing  in  Washington;  but  finally  a  system  was 
adopted  to  which  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  has 
since  been  uneasily  trying  to  adjust  itself. 

Then  there  was  sprung  upon  us  the  fruit  question. 
One  morning  came  a  storm  of  telegrams  and  letters  stat- 
ing that  cargoes  of  American  fruits  had  been  stopped 
in  the  German  harbors,  under  the  charge  that  they  con- 
tained injurious  insects.  The  German  authorities  were 
of  course  honest  in  this  procedure,  though  they  were 
doubtless  stimulated  to  it  by  sundry  representatives  of 
the  land-owning  class.  Our  beautiful  fruits,  especially 
those  of  California,  had  come  to  be  very  extensively  used 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  G^erman  consumers  had 
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bMA  growing  more  and  more  happy  and  the  German  pro- 
ducers more  and  more  unhappy  over  this  fact,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  from  the  American  side  accounts  of  the 
acate'UiflCcto  discovered  on  pears  in  California,  and  of  se- 
vere iDMtsiiree  taken  by  sundry  other  States  of  our  Union 
to  prohibit  their  importation.  The  result  was  a  prohibi- 
tion of  oar  fruits  in  Germany,  and  this  was  carried  so  far 
that  not  only  pears  from  California,  but  all  other  fruits, 
tlNMa  aU<»lber  parts  of  the  country,  were  at  first  put  under 
ttAban;  aad  sot  only  fresh  but  dried  and  preserved  fruits. 
As  a  matter  ol  faet,  there  was  no  danger  whatever  from 
the  i<ak  imaeL  ao  far  as  fruit  was   concerned.     The 


ereatme  aaver  stirs  from  the  spot  on  the  pear  to  which  ^^ 
it  fastens  itself,  and  therefore  by  no  possibility  can  it 
bt  earrteil  from  the  house  where  the  fruit  is  consumed 
l»  th*  annaiias  where  trees  are  grown.  We  took  pains  to 
•how  the  IMs  in  the  case;  dealing  fairly  and  openly 
with  the  Qenuaa  Government,  allowing  that  the  importa- 
tioo  of  scale-infested  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  danger- 
ova»  and  ™*^«»^  no  oligection  to  any  fair  measures 
renardiBir  these.  The  Foreign  Office  was  reasonable,  and 
gradaally  the  most  vexatious  of  these  prohibitions  were 
venoved. 

But  the  irar  with  Spain  drew  on,  and  animosities,  so 
far  a8  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  water  was  concerned, 
grew  wor«e.  Various  newspapers  in  Germany  charged 
ovir  goverumont  with  a  wonderful  assortment  of  high 
<^rUnt>ii  and  misdemeanors ;  but,  happily,  in  their  eagerness 
to  rover  u«  with  obloquy,  they  frequently  refuted  each 
i»(lu»r.  Thus  they  one  day  charged  us  with  having  pre- 
liHKvd  long  iH^t'oivhand  to  crush  S^vain  and  to  rob  her  of 
iitu  SVottt  liulian  possessions,  and  the  next  day  they 
(ti^Mrtfttd  itM  with  plunging  into  war  suddenly,  recklessly, 
Milvily  nHh'lttiij*  of  the  consequences.  One  moment  they 
IhmImMmI  HmiI  Aiuprican  sailors  belonged  to  a  deteriorated 
<M^«  nf  ♦•MMtHn>U,  and  could  never  stand  against  pure- 
|ili<Nih<ii  Hj»ni»i»h  unilors;  and  the  nest  moment,  that  we 
^^^  ♦iO»«idin'  lln^  noble  n&vj  of  Spain  by  brute  force. 
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Various  presses  indulged  in  malignant  prophecies:  the 
Americans  would  find  Spain  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack; 
Spanish  soldiers  would  drive  the  American  mongrels  into 
the  sea;  when  Cervera  got  out  with  his  fleet,  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  would  slink  away;  Spanish  ships,  being  built 
under  the  safeguard  of  Spanish  honor,  must  win  the  vic- 
tory; American  ships,  built  under  a  regime  of  corruption, 
would  be  found  furnished  with  sham  plating,  sham  guns, 
and  sham  supplies  of  everj'  sort.  It  all  reminded  me  of 
sundry  prophecies  we  used  to  hear  before  our  Civil  War, 
to  the  effect  that,  when  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies 
came  into  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  Yankee  soldiers 
would  trade  off  their  muskets  to  the  foe. 

Against  President  McKinley  every  sort  of  iniquity  was 
charged.  One  day  he  was  an  idiot;  another  day,  the 
most  cunning  of  intriguers ;  at  one  moment,  an  overbear- 
ing tyrant  anxious  to  rush  into  war;  at  another,  a  cow- 
ard fearing  war.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was 
mainly  drawn  from  the  American  partizan  press ;  but  it 
was,  none  the  less,  hard  to  bear. 

In  the  meantime  President  McKinley,  his  cabinet, 
and  the  American  diplomatic  corps  in  Europe  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  the  war.  Just  as  long  as 
possible  the  President  clearly  considered  that  his  main 
claim  on  posterity  would  be  for  maintaining  peace  against 
pressure  and  clamor.  Under  orders  from  the  State  De- 
partment I  met  at  Paris  my  old  friend  General  Woodford, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  as  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Porter,  the  American  ambassador  to 
France,  our  instructions  being  to  confer  regarding  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  }>eace ;  and  we  all  agreed  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  allay  the  excitement  in 
Spain ;  that  no  claims  of  a  special  sort,  whether  pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  should  be  urged  until  after  the  tension 
ceased ;  that  every  concession  possible  should  be  made  to 
Spanish  pride;  and  that,  just  as  far  as  jwssible,  every- 
thing should  be  avoided  which  could  complicate  the  gen- 
eral issue  with  personal  considerations.    All  of  us  knew 
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that  the  greatest  wish  of  the  administration  was  to  pre- 
vent the  war,  or,  if  that  proved  impossible,  to  delay  it. 

For  years,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  I  had  believed  that  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
most  break  loose  from  Spain  some  day,  but  had  hoped 
that  the  question  might  be  adjourned  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  I  knew  well  that  the 
separation  of  Cuba  from  Spain  would  be  followed,  after 
no  great  length  of  time,  by  efforts  for  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  such  annexation  of  Cuba 
should  ever  occur,  she  must  come  in  as  a  State;  that  there 
is  no  use  in  considering  any  other  form  of  government 
for  an  outlying  dominion  so  large  and  so  near ;  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  annexing  a  dependency  so  fully  devel- 
oped, and  that,  even  If  there  were,  the  rivalry  of  political 
parties  contending  for  electoral  votes  would  be  sure  to 
insist  on  giving  her  statehood,  I  dreaded  the  addition 
to  our  country  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  citizens  whose 
ability  to  govern  themselves  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  to 
say  nothing  of  helping  to  govern  our  Union  on  the  main- 
land. The  thought  of  senators  and  representatives  to  be 
chosen  by  such  a  constituency  to  reside  at  Washington 
and  to  legislate  for  the  whole  country',  jBlled  me  with  dis- 
may. Especially  was  the  admission  of  Cuba  to  state- 
hood a  fearful  prospect  just  at  that  time,  when  we  had 
so  many  difficult  questions  to  meet  in  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage-  I  never  could  understand  then,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand now,  what  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  who 
once  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  represen- 
tative from  the  South,  could  be  thinking  of  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  the  Senate,  first  in  behalf  of  the  "oppressed 
Cubans,"  and  next  in  favor  of  measures  which  tended  to 
add  them  to  the  United  States,  and  so  to  create  a  vast 
commonwealth  largely  made  up  of  negroes  and  mulattos 
accustomed  to  equality  with  the  whites,  almost  within 
musket-shot  of  the  negroes  and  mulattos  of  the  South, 
from  whom  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Morgan  were  at  that 
very  moment  withholding  the  right  of  suffrage.    I  could 
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not  see  then,  and  I  cannot  see  now,  how  he  could  possibly 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  Cuba  ever  becomes  a  State  of 
our  Union,  she  will  soon  begin  to  look  with  sympathy 
on  those  whom  she  will  consider  her  "oppressed  colored 
brethren"  in  the  South;  and  that  she  will,  just  as  in- 
evitably, make  common  cause  with  them  at  Washington, 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  places,  and  possibly  not  al- 
ways by  means  so  peaceful  as  orating  under  the  roof  of 
the  Capitol. 

Moreover,  the  nation  bad  just  escaped  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe at  the  last  general  election ;  the  ignorant,  careless, 
and  per^^erse  vote  having  gone  almost  solidly  for  a  finan- 
cial policy  which  would  have  wrecked  us  temporarily  and 
disgraced  us  eternally.  Time  will,  no  doubt,  develop  a 
more  conservative  sentiment  in  the  States  where  this  vote 
for  evil  was  cast;  as  civilization  deepens  and  advances, 
better  ideas  will  doubtless  grow  stronger;  but  it  is  sure 
that  the  addition  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  if  it  ever 
comes,  means  the  adding  of  a  vast  illiterate  mass  of  vot- 
ers to  those  who  at  that  election  showed  themselves  so 
dangerous. 

On  all  these  accounts  I  bad  felt  very  anxious  to  put 
oflf  the  whole  Cuban  question  until  our  Republic  should 
become  so  much,  larger  and  so  much  more  mature  that  the 
addition  of  a  few  millions  of  Spanish-Americans  would 
be  of  but  small  account  in  the  total  vote  of  the  country. 

Then,  too,  I  had  little  sjTnpathy  with  aspirations  for 
what  Spanish  revolutionists  call  freedom,  and  no  admira- 
tion at  all  for  Central  American  republics.  I  bad  offi- 
cially examined  one  of  them  thoroughly,  had  known  much 
of  others,  and  had  no  belief  in  the  capacity  of  [Deople 
for  citizenship  who  prefer  to  carry  on  government  by 
pronunciamienios,  who  never  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
majorities,  who  are  ready  to  start  civil  war  on  the  slight- 
est pretext,  and  who,  when  in  power,  exercise  a  despotism 
more  persistent  and  cruel  than  any  since  Nero  and  Ca- 
ligula. No  Russian  autocrat,  claiming  to  govern  by  divine 
right,  has  ever  dared  to  commit  the  high-handed  cruelties 
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which  are  common  in  sundrj'^  AVest  Indian  and  equa- 
torial republics.  I  felt  that  the  great  thing  was  to  gain 
time  before  doing  anj^hing  which  might  resuJt  in  the 
admission  of  the  millions  trained  under  such  influences 
into  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  of  American 
citizenship. 

But  there  came  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  and  thenceforward  war  was  certain.  The 
news  was  brought  to  me  at  a  gala  representation  of  the 
opera  at  Berlin,  when,  on  invitation  from  the  Emperor, 
the  ambassadors  were  occupying  a  large  box  opposite  his 
own.  Hardly  had  the  telegram  announcing  the  catastro- 
phe been  placed  in  my  hands  when  the  Emperor  entered, 
and  on  his  addressing  me  I  informed  him  of  it.  He  was 
evidently  shocked,  and  expressed  a  regret  which,  I  fully 
believe,  was  deeply  sincere.  He  instantly  asked,  with  a 
piercing  look,  "Was  the  explosion  from  the  outside!** 
My  answer  was  that  I  hoped  and  believed  that  it  was  not; 
that  it  was  probably  an  interior  explosion.  To  my  great 
regret,  the  official  report  afterward  obliged  me  to  change 
my  mind  on  the  subject;  but  I  still  feel  that  no  Spanish 
officer  or  true  Spaniard  was  coneemed  in  the  matter.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  many  Spanish  officers, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  one  of  their  kind 
as  having  taken  part  in  so  frightful  a  piece  of  treachery; 
it  has  always  seemed  to  be  more  likely  that  it  was  done 
by  a  party  of  wild  local  fanatics,  the  refuse  of  a  West 
Indian  seaport. 

The  Emperor  remained  firm  in  his  first  impression  that 
the  explosion  was  caused  from  the  outside.  Even  before 
this  was  established  by  the  official  investigation,  he  had 
settled  into  that  conclusion.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
large  number  of  leading  officers  of  the  North  Sea  Squad- 
ron were  dining  with  him,  he  asked  their  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  although  the  great  majority— indeed,  al- 
most all  present— then  believed  that  the  catastrophe  had 
resulted  from  an  interior  explosion,  he  adhered  to  his 
belief  that  it  was  from  an  exterior  attack. 
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On  various  occasions  before  that  time  I  had  met  my 
colleague  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Senor  Mendez  y  Vigo, 
and  my  relations  with  him  had  been  exceedingly  pleasant. 
Each  of  ns  had  tried  to  keep  np  the  hopes  of  the  other 
that  peace  might  be  preserved,  and  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ment I  took  great  pains  to  convince  him  of  what  I  knew 
to  be  the  truth— that  tlie  policy  of  President  McKinley 
was  to  prevent  war.  But  I  took  no  less  pains  to  show  him 
that  Spain  must  aid  the  President  by  concessions  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  My  personal  sympathies,  too,  were  aroused 
in  behalf  of  my  colleague.  He  had  passed  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten,  was  evidently  in  infirm  health, 
had  five  sons  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  his  son-in-law  had 
recently  been  appointed  minister  at  Washington- 
Notice  of  the  declaration  of  war  came  to  me  under  cir- 
cumRtances  somewhat  embarrassing.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  1898,  began  the  festivities  at  Dresden  on  the  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony,  which  was  also 
tlie  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession ;  and  in  view 
of  the  high  character  of  the  King  and  of  the  affection 
for  him  throughout  Germany,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
Europe,  nearly  every  civilized  power  had  sent  its  repre- 
sentatives to  present  its  congratulations.  In  these  the 
United  States  joined.  Throughout  our  country  are  large 
numbers  of  Saxons,  who,  while  thoroughly  loyal  to  our 
Republic,  cherish  a  kindly  and  even  affectionate  feeling 
toward  their  former  King  and  Queen.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  special  reason.  For  many  years  Dresden  had  been  a 
center  in  which  very  many  American  families  congregated 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  especially  in 
the  German  language  and  literature,  in  music,  and  in  the 
fine  arts;  no  court  in  Europe  had  been  so  courteous  to 
Americans  properly  introduced,  and  in  various  ways  the 
sovereigns  had  personally  shown  their  good  feeling  to- 
ward our  countrymen. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in- 
structed me  to  present  an  autograph  letter  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  President  to  the  King,  and  on  the  20th  of 
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April  I  proceeded  to  Dresden,  with  the  embassy  secreta- 
ries and  attaches,  for  this  purpose.  About  midnight  be- 
tween the  2t)th  and  21st  there  came  a  loud  and  persistent 
knocking  at  my  door  in  the  hotel,  and  there  soon  entered 
a  telegraph  messenger  with  an  enormously  long  de- 
spatch in  cipher.  Hardly  had  I  set  the  secretaries  at  work 
upon  it  than  other  telegrams  began  to  come,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  night  was  given  to  deciphering  them. 
They  announced  the  declaration  of  war  and  instructed  me 
to  convey  to  the  various  parties  interested  the  usual  no- 
tices regarding  war  measures:  blockade,  prohibitions,  ex- 
emptions, regulations,  and  the  like. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  court  carriages  hav- 
ing taken  us  over  to  the  palace,  we  were  going  up  the 
grand  staircase  in  full  force  when  who  should  appear  at 
the  top,  on  his  way  down,  but  the  Spanish  ambassador 
with  his  suite !  Both  of  us  were,  of  course,  embarrassed. 
No  doubt  he  felt,  as  I  did,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  just  then  to  meet  the  representative  of  any  other 
power  than  of  that  with  which  war  had  just  been  declared ;  j 
but  I  put  out  my  hand  and  addressed  him,  if  not  so  cor-i 
dially  as  usual,  at  least  in  a  kindly  way ;  he  reciprocated 
the  greeting,  and  our  embarrassment  was  at  least  lessened. 
Of  course,  during  the  continuation  of  the  war,  our  relations 
lacked  their  former  cordiality,  but  we  remained  personally 
friendly. 

In  my  brief  speech  on  delivering  President  McKinley's 
letter  I  tendered  to  the  King  and  Queen  the  President's 
congratulations,  with  thanks  for  the  courtesies  which  had 
been  shown  to  my  countrymen.  This  was  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  had  discharged  this  latter  duty,  for, 
at  a  formal  presentation  to  these  sovereigns  some  time 
before,  I  had  taken  pains  to  show  that  we  were  not  un- 
mindful of  their  kindness  to  our  compatriots.  The  fes- 
tivities which  followed  were  interesting.  There  were  din- 
ners with  high  state  officials,  gala  opera,  and  historical 
representations,  given  by  the  city  of  Dresden,  of  a  very 
beautiful  character.     On  these  occasions  I  met  various 
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eminent  personages,  among  others  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  his  prime  minister,  Count  Goluchowsky,  both 
of  whom  discussed  current  international  topics  with  clear- 
ness and  force ;  and  I  also  had  rather  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  papal  nuncio  at  Munich,  more  recently 
in  Paris,  Lorenzelli,  with  reference  to  various  measures 
looking  to  the  possible  abridgment  of  the  war. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  festivities  came  a  great  review, 
and  a  sight  somewhat  rare.  To  greet  the  King  there  were 
present  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  various  minor  German  sovereigns,  each  of  whom 
had  in  the  Saxon  army  a  regiment  nominally  his  own,  and 
led  it  past  the  Saxon  monarch,  saluting  him  as  he  re- 
viewed it.  The  two  Emperors  certainly  discharged  this 
duty  in  a  very  handsome,  chivalric  sort  of  way.  In  the 
evening  came  a  great  dinner  at  the  palace,  at  which  the 
King  and  Queen  presided.  The  only  speech  on  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  congratulation  made  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  it  was  very  creditable  to  him,  being  to 
all  appearance  extemporaneous,  yet  well  worded,  quiet, 
dignified,  and  manly.  The  ceremonies  closed  on  Sunday 
with  a  grand  '  *  Te  Deum ' '  at  the  palace  church,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  majesties,— the  Joy  expressed  by  the  music 
being  duly  accentuated  by  cannon  outside. 

I  may  say,  before  closing  this  subject,  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's famous  letter  to  Governor  Langdon,  describing 
royal  personages  as  he  knew  them  while  minister  to 
France  before  the  French  Revolution,  no  longer  applies. 
The  events  which  followed  the  Revolution  taught  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  that  they  could  no  longer  indulge 
in  the  good  old  Bourbon,  Hapsburg,  and  Braganza  idle- 
ness and  stupidity.  Modern  European  sovereigns,  almost 
without  exception,  work  for  their  living,  and  work  hard. 
Few  business  men  go  through  a  more  severe  training,  or 
a  longer  and  harder  day  of  steady  work,  than  do  most 
of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  Europe.  This  fact 
especially  struck  me  on  my  presentation,  about  this  time, 
to  one  of  the  best  of  the  minor  monarchs,  the  King  of 
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Wiirtemberg.  I  found  him  a  hearty,  strong,  active-minded 
man— the  sort  of  man  whom  we  in  America  would  call 
'* level-headed "  and  "a  worker."  Learning  that  I  had 
once  passed  a  winter  in  Stuttgart,  he  detained  me  long 
with  a  most  interesting  accomit  of  the  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  the  city  since  my  visit,  and  showed 
public  spirit  of  a  sort  very  different  from  that  which 
animated  the  minor  potentates  of  Germany  in  the  last 
century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  who,  in  a  long  conversation,  impressed  me  as  a 
gentleman  of  large  and  just  views,  understanding  the 
problems  of  his  time  and  thoroughly  in  s3Tnpathy  with  the 
best  men  and  movements. 

Republican  as  I  am,  this  acknowledgment  must  be  made. 
The  historical  lessons  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  the  pressure  of  democracy,  are  obliging 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties 
wisely  and  to  discharge  them  intelligently.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  certain  ruling  houses.  There  seems  to  be  a 
"'survival  of  the  fittest."  At  various  periods  in  my  life 
I  have  also  had  occasion  to  observe  with  some  care  vari- 
ous pretenders  to  European  thrones,  among  them  the  hus- 
band of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain ;  Prince  Napoleon  Victor, 
the  heir  to  the  Napoleonic  throne j  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
Don  Carlos,  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons ; 
with  sundry  others ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  per- 
sons more  utterly  unfit  or  futile. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Germany  during  our  war  with 
Spain,  while  the  press,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  was 
anything  but  friendly,  and  while  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  hostile  to  us  on  account  of  the  natural  sjnn- 
pathy  with  a  small  power  battling  against  a  larger  one, 
the  course  of  the  Imperial  Government,  especially  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Coimt  von  Biilow  and  Baron  von 
Kidithofen,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed,  they 
went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  almost  to  alarm  us.  The 
American  consul  at  Hamburg  having  notified  me  by  tele- 
phone that  a  Spanish  vessel,  supposed  to  be  loaded  with 
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arms  for  use  ag^ainst  us  in  Cuba,  was  about  to  leave  that 
port,  I  hastened  to  the  Foreign  OflSee  and  urged  that 
vigorous  steps  be  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  vessel, 
which  in  the  meantime  had  left  Hamburg,  was  overhauled 
and  searched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment might  easily  have  pleaded,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
quest, that  the  American  Government  had  generally  shown 
itself  opposed  to  any  such  interference  with  the  shipments 
of  small  arms  to  belligerents,  and  had  contended  that  it 
was  not  obliged  to  search  vessels  to  find  such  contraband 
of  war,  but  that  this  duty  was  incumbent  upon  the  bel- 
ligerent nation  concerned.  This  evidence  of  the  fairness 
of  Germany  I  took  pains  to  make  known,  and  in  my  ad- 
dress at  the  American  celebration  in  Leipsic  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  declared  my  belief  that  the  hostility''  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  press  at  large  was  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  old  good  relations  would  be  restored.  Knowing 
that  my  speech  would  be  widely  quoted  in  the  German 
press,  I  took  even  more  pains  to  show  the  reasons  why 
we  could  bide  our  time  and  trust  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  German  people.  Of  one  thing  I  then  and  always  re- 
minded my  hearers— namely,  that  during  our  Civil  "War, 
when  our  national  existence  was  trembling  in  the  balance 
and  our  foreign  friends  were  few,  the  German  press  and 
people  were  steadily  on  our  side. 

The  occasion  was  indeed  a  peculiar  one.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Fourth,  when  we  had  all  assembled,  bad  news 
came.  Certain  German  presses  had  been  very  prompt  to 
patch  together  all  sorts  of  accounts  of  American  defeats, 
and  to  present  them  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  possible ; 
but  while  we  were  seated  at  table  in  the  evening  came 
a  despatch  announcing  the  annihilation  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Cuban  waters,  and  this  put  us  all  in  good  humor. 
One  circimistance  may  serve  to  show  the  bitterness  at 
heart  among  Americans  at  this  period.  On  entering  tlie 
dining-hall  with  our  consul,  T  noticed  two  things:  first, 
that  the  hall  was  profusely  decorated  in  a  way  I  had  never 
seen  before  and  had  never  expected  to  see- namely,  by 
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intertwined  American  and  British  flags ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  was  not  a  German  flag  in  the  room.  I  immediately- 
Bent  for  the  proprietor  and  told  him  that  I  would  not 
sit  down  to  dinner  until  a  German  flag  was  brought  in. 
He  at  first  thought  it  impossible  to  supply  the  want,  but, 
on  my  insisting,  a  large  flag  was  at  last  found.  This 
was  speedily  given  a  place  of  honor  among  the  interior 
decorations  of  our  hall,  and  all  then  went  on  satisfactorily. 

As  the  war  with  Spain  progressed,  various  causes  of 
difficulty  arose  between  Germany  and  the  United  States ; 
hut  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  German  Government  con- 
tinued to  act  toward  us  with  justice.  The  sensational 
press,  indeed,  continued  its  work  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  our  side  it  took  |)ains  to  secure  and  publish 
stories  of  insults  by  the  German  Admiral  Diederichs  to  the 
American  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  develop  various  legends 
regarding  these  two  commanders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  of  the  two  admirals,  when  their  relations  first  began 
in  Manila,  was  doubtless  rather  stiff  and  on  his  guard 
against  the  other;  but  these  feelings  soon  yielded  to  dif- 
ferent sentiments. 

The  foolish  utterances  of  various  individuals,  spread 
by  sundry  American  papers,  were  heartily  echoed  in  the 
German  press,  the  most  noted  among  these  being  an  al- 
leged after-dinner  speech  by  an  American  oflScer  at  a 
New  York  club,  and  a  Congressional  speech  in  which  the 
person  who  made  it  declared  that  "the  United  States, 
having  whipped  Spain,  ought  now  to  whip  Germany.'* 
Still,  the  thinking  men  intrusted  with  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  labored  on,  though  at  times  there  must 
have  recurred  to  us  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Schiller's  words,  "Against  stupidity  even  the  gods  fight 
in  vain," 

Of  course  the  task  of  the  embassy  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad  was  especially  increased  in  those  times 
of  commotion.  At  such  periods  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  American  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  can  get 
into  trouble  seems  infinite;  and  here,  too,  even  from  the 
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first  moment  of  my  arrival  in  Berlin  as  ambassador,  I 
saw  evideDces  of  the  same  evil  which  had  struck  me  dur- 
ing my  previous  missions  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg— 
namely,  the  constant  and  ingenious  efforts  to  prostitute 
American  citizenship.  Among  the  manifold  duties  of  an 
ambassador  is  the  granting  of  passports.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  ask  for  them  are  entitled  to  them; 
but  there  are  always  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who,  having  left  Europe  just  in  time  to  escape  military 
sei'vice,  have  stayed  in  America  just  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire American  citiz^enship,  and  then,  having  returned 
to  their  native  country,  seek  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
both  countries  while  discharging  the  duties  of  neither. 
Even  worse  were  the  cases  of  the  descendants  of  such  so- 
called  Americans,  most  of  them  born  in  Europe  and  not 
able  even  to  speak  the  English  language ;  worst  of  all  were 
the  eases  of  sundry  Russians— sometimes  stigmatized  as 
** predatory  Hebrews"— who,  having  left  Russia  and  gone 
to  America,  had  stayed  just  long  enough  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship, and  then  returned  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany,  as  near  the  Russian  frontier  as  possible. 
These  were  naturally  regarded  as  fraudulent  interlopers 
by  both  the  German  and  Russian  authorities,  and  much 
trouble  resulted.  Some  of  them  led  a  life  hardly  out- 
side the  limits  of  criminality ;  but  they  never  hesitated  on 
this  account  to  insist  on  their  claims  to  American  pro- 
tection. When  they  were  reminded  that  American  citi- 
zenship was  conferred  upon  them,  not  that  they  might 
shirk  its  duties  and  misuse  its  advantages  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  but  that  they  might  enjoy  it  and  discharge 
its  duties  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  they  scouted  the 
idea  and  insisted  on  their  right,  as  American  citizens,  to 
live  where  they  pleased.  Their  communications  to  the 
embassy  were,  almost  without  exception,  in  German, 
Russian,  or  Polish  j  very  few  of  them  wrote  or  even  spoke 
English,  and  very  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor 
write  in  any  language.  For  the  bard-working  immigrant, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  comes  to  our  country  and 
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casts  in  his  lot  with  us,  to  take  his  share  not  only  of  privi- 
lege but  of  duty,  I  have  the  fullest  respect  and  sympathy, 
and  have  always  been  glad  to  intervene  in  his  favor;  but 
intervention  in  behalf  of  those  fraudulent  pretenders  I 
always  felt  to  be  a  galling  burden. 

Fortunately  the  rules  of  the  State  Department  have 
been  of  late  years  strengthened  to  meet  this  evil,  and  it 
has  finally  become  our  practice  to  inform  such  people 
that  if  they  return  to  America  they  can  receive  a  passport 
for  that  purpose  j  but  that  unless  they  show  a  clear  inten- 
tion of  returning,  they  cannot.  Very  many  of  them  persist 
in  their  applications  in  spite  of  this,  and  one  case  became 
famous  both  at  the  State  Department  and  at  the  embassy. 
Three  Russians  of  the  class  referred  to  had  emigrated 
with  their  families  to  America,  and,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, stayed  just  long  enough  to  acquire  citizenship,  and 
had  then  returned  to  Germany.  One  of  them  committed  a 
crime  and  disappeared;  the  other  two  went  to  the  extreme 
eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  and  settled  there.  Again  and 
again  the  Prussian  Government  notified  us  that  under 
the  right  exercised  by  every  nation,  and  especially  by  our 
own,  these  "undesirable  intruders"  must  leave  Prussian 
territory  or  be  expelled.  Finally  we  discovered  at  the 
embassy  that  a  secret  arrangement  had  been  made  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  which  obliged  each  to  return 
the  undesirable  emigrants  of  the  other.  This  seemed  to 
put  the  two  families  in  great  danger  of  being  returned 
to  Russia ;  and,  sooner  than  risk  a  new  international 
trouble,  a  proposal  was  made  to  them,  through  the  em- 
bassy, to  pay  their  expenses  back  to  America;  but  they 
utterly  refused  to  leave,  and  continued  to  burrow  in  the 
wretched  suburbs  of  one  of  the  German  cities  nearest 
the  Russian  border.  Reams  of  correspondence  ensued— 
all  to  no  purpose;  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  in- 
fluence them— all  in  vain:  they  persisted  in  living  just  as 
near  Russia  as  possible,  and  in  calling  themselves  Ameri- 
can, though  not  one  of  them  spoke  English. 

From  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  own  country  attacks 
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against  the  various  American  embassies  and  legations 
abroad  for  not  protecting  such  American  citizens^  and  a 
very  common  feature  of  these  articles  was  an  unfavorable 
comparison  between  the  United  States  and  England:  it 
being  claimed  that  Great  Britain  protects  her  citizens 
everywhere,  while  the  United  States  does  not.  This  state- 
ment is  most  misleading.  Great  Britain,  while  she  is  re- 
nowned for  protecting  her  subjects  throughout  the  world, 
—bringing  the  resources  of  her  fleet,  if  need  be,  to  aid 
them, — makes  an  exception  as  regards  her  adopted  citizens 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  person  who,  having  been 
naturalized  in  Great  Britain,  goes  back  to  the  country  of 
his  birth,  does  so  at  his  or  her  own  risk.  The  British 
Government  considers  itself,  under  such  circumstances, 
entirely  absolved  from  the  duty  of  giving  protection.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  United  States  goes  much  further 
in  protecting  adopted  citizens  than  does  any  other  coun- 
try, and  it  is  only  rank  demagogism  which  can  find  fault 
because  some  of  our  thinking  statesmen  do  not  wish  to 
see  American  citizenship  prostituted  by  persons  utterly 
unfit  to  receive  it,  who  frequently  use  it  fraudulently,  and 
who,  as  many  cases  prove,  are  quite  ready  to  renounce  it 
and  take  up  their  old  allegiance  if  they  can  gain  advantage 
thereby. 

Another  general  duty  of  the  embassy  was  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  large  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  came  over  as  students.  This  duty  was  especially 
pleasing  to  me  now,  as  it  had  been  during  my  life  as 
m'mister  in  Berlin  twenty  years  before.  At  that  time  wo- 
men were  not  admitted  to  the  universities ;  but  now  large 
numbers  were  in  attendance.  The  university  author- 
ities showed  themselves  very  courteous,  and,  when  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  the  standing  of  the  institution  from 
which  a  candidate  for  admission  came,  allowed  me  to  pass 
upon  the  question  and  accepted  my  certificate.  Almost 
without  exception,  I  found  these  candidates  excellent;  but 
there  were  some  exceptions.  The  applicants  were  usually 
persons  who  had  been  graduated  from  some  one  of  our 
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own  institutions ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  persons  who  had 
merely  passed  a  freshman  year  in  some  little  Americ^m 
college  came  abroad,  anxious  to  secure  the  glory  of  going 
at  once  into  a  German  university.  Certificates  for  such 
candidates  I  declined  to  sign.  To  do  vso  would  have  been 
an  abuse  sure  to  lead  the  German  authorities  finally  to 
reject  the  great  mass  of  American  students :  far  better  for 
applicants  to  secure  the  best  advantages  possible  in  their 
own  country,  and  then  to  supplement  their  study  at  home 
by  proper  work  abroad. 

In  sketches  of  my  former  mission  to  Berlin  I  have  men- 
tioned various  api>]ieations,  some  of  them  psychological 
curiosities  J  these  I  found  continuing,  though  with  varia- 
tions. Some  compatriots  expected  me  to  forward  to  the 
Emperor  begging  letters,  or  letters  suggesting  to  him  new 
ideas,  unaware  that  myriads  of  such  letters  are  constantly 
sent  which  never  reach  him,  and  which  even  his  secre- 
taries never  think  of  reading.  Others  sent  books,  not 
knowing  the  rule  prevailing  among  crowned  heads,  never 
to  accept  a  published  book,  and  not  realizing  that  if 
this  rule  were  broken,  not  one  book  in  a  thousand  would 
get  beyond  the  office  of  his  general  secretary.  Others  sent 
medicine  which  they  wished  him  to  recommend;  and  one 
gentleman  was  very  persistent  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
his  Majesty 's  decision  on  a  wager. 

Then  there  were  singers  or  performers  on  wind  or 
string  instruments  wishing  to  sing  or  play  before  him, 
sculptors  and  painters  wishing  him  to  visit  their  studios, 
and  writers  of  music  wishing  him  to  order  their  composi- 
tions to  be  brought  out  at  the  Royal  Opera. 

All  these  requests  culminated  in  two,  wherein  the  gen- 
tle reader  will  see  a  mixture  of  comic  and  pathetic.  The 
first  was  from  a  person  (not  an  American)  who  wished 
my  good  offices  in  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  commission 
for  a  brilliant  marriage,— she  having  in  reserv^e,  as  she 
assured  me,  a  real  Italian  duke  whom,  for  a  consideration, 
she  would  secure  for  an  American  heiress.  The  other, 
which  was  from  an  eminently  respectable  source^  urged 
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me  to  induce  the  imperial  authorities  to  station  in  the 
United  States  a  young  German  officer  with  whom  an  Ameri- 
can young  lady  had  fallen  in  love.  And  these  proposals 
I  was  expected  to  further,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rules  for  American  representati^'es  abroad  forbid  all 
special  pleading  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  individual  in- 
terests or  enterprises,  without  special  instinietions  from 
the  State  Department  Discouraging  was  it  to  find  that 
in  spite  of  the  elaborate  statement  prepared  by  me  dur- 
ing my  former  residence,  which  had  been  freely  circulated 
during  twenty  years,  there  were  still  the  usual  number 
of  people  persuaded  that  enormous  fortunes  were  await- 
ing them  somewhere  in  Germany. 

One  application,  from  a  truly  disinterested  man,  was 
grounded  in  nobler  motives.  This  was  an  effort  made 
by  an  eminent  Polish  scholar  and  patriot  to  wrest  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  political  purposes.  He  had  been  an 
instructor  at  various  Russian  and  German  universities, 
had  shown  in  some  of  his  books  extraordinary  ability,  had 
gained  the  friendship  of  several  eminent  scholars  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  was  finally  settled  at 
one  of  the  most  infiuential  seats  of  learning  in  Austrian 
Poland.  He  was  a  most  attractive  man,  wide  in  his  know- 
ledge, charming  in  his  manner;  but  not  of  this  world. 
Having  drawn  crowds  to  his  university  lectures,  he  sud- 
denly attacked  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  who,  more  than 
any  other,  had  befriended  his  compatriots;  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  flee  from  his  post ;  and  now  came  to  Berlin, 
proposing  seriously  that  I  should  at  once  make  him 
an  American  citizen,  and  thus,  as  he  supposed,  enable 
him  to  go  back  to  his  university  and,  in  revolutionary 
speeches,  bid  defiance  to  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
Great  was  his  disappointment  when  he  learned  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  citizenship,  he  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  remain  there  five  years.  As  he 
was  trying  to  nerve  himself  for  this  sacrifice,  I  presented 
some  serious  considerations  to  him.  Knowing  hira  to 
be  a  man  of  honor,  I  asked  him  how  he  could  reconcile 
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it  with  his  sense  of  veracity  to  assume  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship  with  no  intention  to  discharge  its 
duties.  Tliis  somewhat  startled  him.  Then,  from  a  more 
immediately  practical  point  of  view,  I  showed  that,  even 
if  he  acquired  American  citizenship,  and  could  reconcile 
his  conscience  to  break  the  virtual  pledge  he  had  made 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  government  of  Austria,  and, 
indeed,  all  other  governments,  would  still  have  a  full  right, 
under  the  simplest  principles  of  international  law,  to  for- 
bid his  entrance  into  their  territories,  or  to  turn  him  out 
after  he  had  entered,— the  right  of  expelling  undesirable 
emigrants  being  constantly  exercised,  even  by  the  United 
States.  This  amazed  him.  He  had  absolutely  persuaded 
himself  that  I  could,  by  some  sleight  of  hand,  transform 
him  into  an  American  citizen;  that  he  could  then  at  once 
begin  attempts  to  reestablish  the  fine  old  Polish  anarchy 
in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany ;  and  that  no  one  of  these 
nations  would  dare  interfere  with  him.  It  was  absurd 
but  pathetic.  My  ad\'1ce  to  him  was  to  go  back  to  his 
lecture-room  and  labor  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Poles,  in  the  hope  that  Poland 
might  do  what  Scotland  had  done— rise  by  sound  mental 
and  moral  training  from  the  condition  of  a  conquered  and 
even  oppressed  part  of  a  great  empire  to  a  controlling 
position  in  it.  This  advice  was,  of  course,  in  vain,  and 
he  is  now  building  air-castles  amid  the  fogs  of  London. 

In  my  life  at  Berlin  as  ambassador  there  was  a  tinge 
of  sadness.  Great  changes  had  taken  place  since  my  stu- 
dent days  in  that  city,  and  even  since  my  later  stay  as  min- 
ister, A  new  race  of  men  had  come  upon  the  stage  in 
public  affairs,  in  the  university,  and  in  literary  circles- 
Gone  was  the  old  Emperor  William,  gone  also  was  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  and  Bismarck  and  Moltke  and  a  host 
of  others  who  had  given  dignity  and  interest  to  the  great 
assemblages  at  the  capital.  Gone,  too,  from  the  univer- 
sity were  Lepsius,  Helraholtz,  Curtius,  Hoffmann,  Gneist, 
Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  Treitschke,  all  of  whom,  in  the 
old  days,  had  been  my  guests  and  friends.    The  main  ex- 
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ceptions  seemed  to  be  in  the  art  world.  The  number  of 
my  artist  friends  during  my  stay  as  minister  liad  been 
large,  and  every  one  of  them  was  living  when  I  returned  as 
ambassador;  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  when  men 
distinguish  themselves  in  art  at  all,  they  do  so  at  an  earlier 
age  than  do  high  functionaries  of  state  and  professors  in 
the  universities.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  Adolf 
Menzel,  Ludwig  Knaus,  Carl  Becker,  Anton  von  Werner, 
and  Paul  Meyerheim,  though  grown  gray  in  their  beauti- 
ful ministry,  still  daily  at  work  in  their  studios- 
Three  only  of  my  friends  of  the  older  generation  in 
the  Berlin  faculty  remained;  and  as  I  revise  these  lines 
the  world  is  laying  tributes  upon  the  grave  of  the  last  of 
them— Theodor  Mommsen,  With  him  my  relations  were 
80  peculiar  that  they  may  deserve  some  mention. 

During  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  he  had  always  seemed 
especially  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  regret  that  on  my  return  I  found  him  in  this 
respect  greatly  changed :  he  had  become  a  severe  critic  of 
nearly  ever>^bing  American;  his  earlier  expectations  had 
evidently  been  disappointed;  we  clearly  appeared  to  him 
big,  braggart,  noisy,  false  to  our  principles,  unworthy  of 
our  opportunities.  These  feelings  of  his  became  even 
more  marked  as  the  Spanish-American  War  drew  on. 
Whenever  we  met,  and  most  often  at  a  charming  house 
which  both  of  ua  frequented,  he  showed  himself  more 
and  more  bitter,  so  that  finally  our  paths  separated.  There 
comes  back  to  me  vividly  one  evening  when  I  sought  to 
turn  off  a  sharp  conunent  of  his  upon  some  recent  Ameri- 
can news  by  saying :  ' '  You  must  give  a  young  nation  like 
ours  more  time."  On  this  he  exclaimed:  "You  cannot 
plead  the  baby  act  any  longer.  More  time  I  You  have 
had  time;  you  are  already  three  hundred  years  old!'* 
Having  sought  in  vain  to  impress  on  him  the  fact  that 
the  policy  of  our  country  is  determined  not  wholly  by 
the  older  elements  in  its  civilization,  but  very  largely  by 
newer  commonwealths  which  must  require  time  to  de- 
velop a  policy  satisfactory  to  sedate  judges,  he  burst  into 
n.-ia 
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a  tirade  from  which  I  took  refuge  in  a  totally  different 
discussion. 

Some  days  later  came  another  evidence  of  his  feeling. 
Meeting  an  eminent  leader  in  political,  and  especially  in 
jonrnalistic,  circles,  I  was  shown  the  corrected  proof- 
aheets  of  an  "  interview ''  on  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  toward  Spain^  given  by  Mommsen.  It  was  even 
more  acrid  than  his  previous  utterances,  and  exhibited 
sharply  and  at  great  length  our  alleged  sins  and  short- 
comings.  Certainly  a  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  not  bound  to  make  supplication,  in  such  a  matter, 
even  to  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  leader  of  thought,  and 
my  comment  was  simply  as  follows :  "  I  have  no  request 
to  make  in  the  premises —of  Mommsen  or  of  anybody. 
The  article  will  of  course  have  no  effect  on  the  war;  of 
that  there  can  be  but  one  result :  the  triumph  of  the  United 
States  and  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  the 
West  Indies;  but  may  there  not  be  some  considerations 
of  a  very  different  order  as  regards  Mommsen  himself! 
Why  not  ask  him,  simply,  where  his  friends  are ;  his  read- 
ers, his  old  students,  his  disciples  T  Why  not  ask  him 
whether  he  finds  fewer  clouds  over  the  policy  of  Spain 
than  over  that  of  the  United  States;  of  which  country, 
despite  all  its  faults,  he  has  most  hope;  and  for  which, 
in  his  heart,  he  has  the  greater  feeling  of  brotherhood?" 

How  far  this  answer  influenced  him  I  know  not,  but 
the  article  was  never  published;  and  thenceforth  there 
seemed  some  revival  of  the  older  kindly  feeling.  At  my 
own  table  and  elsewhere  he  more  than  once  became,  in  a 
measure,  like  the  Mommsen  of  old.  One  utterance  of  his 
amused  me  much.  My  wife  happening,  in  a  talk  with  him, 
to  speak  of  a  certain  personage  as  "hardly  an  ideal  man," 
he  retorted:  "Madam,  is  it  possible  that  you  have  been 
married  some  years  and  still  believe  in  the  ideal  mant" 

His  old  better  feeling  toward  America  came  out  espe- 
cially when  I  next  called  upon  him  with  congratulations 
upon  his  birthday— his  last,  alas!  But  heartiest  of  all 
was  he  during  the  dinner  given  at  my  departure.     My 
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speech  was  long^— over  an  hour,— for  I  had  a  message  to 
deliver,  and  was  determined  to  give  it— a  message  which 
I  hoped  might  impress  upon  my  great  audience  reasons 
for  a  friendly  judgment  of  my  country.  As  I  began, 
Mommsen  came  to  my  side— just  back  of  me,  his  hand  at 
his  ear,  listening  intently.  There  the  old  man  stood  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last,  and  on  my  conclusion  he  grasped 
me  heartily  with  both  hands— a  demonstration  rare  indeed 
with  him.    It  was  our  last  greeting  in  this  world. 

Would  that  there  were  space  to  dwell  upon  those  in  the 
present  generation  of  professors  who  honored  me  with 
their  friendship;  hut  one  is  especially  suggested  here, 
since  he  was  selected  to  make  a  farewell  address  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to— Adolf  Harnack.  At  various 
times  I  had  heard  him  discourse  profoundly  and  bril- 
liantly at  the  university,  but  came  to  know  him  best  at 
the  bicentenary  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  when  he  had  just 
added  to  the  long  list  of  his  published  works  his  history  of 
the  academy,  in  four  quarto  volumes :  a  wonderful  work, 
whether  considered  from  an  historical,  psychological,  or 
philosophical  point  of  view.  His  address  on  that  occasion 
was  masterly,  and  his  conversation  at  various  social  func- 
tions instructive  and  pithy.  I  remember  in  one  of  them, 
e8p)ecially,  his  delineation  of  the  characteristics  and  ser- 
vices of  Leibnitz,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  it  was  perfection  in  that  kind  of  conversa- 
tion which  is  worthy  of  men  claiming  to  possess  inomor- 
tal  souls :  for  it  brought  out,  especially,  examples  of  Leib- 
nitz's amazing  forethought  as  to  European  policy,  which 
seemed  at  times  like  divinely  inspired  prophecies.  He 
also  gave  me  a  number  of  interesting  things  which  he  had 
noted  in  his  studies  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Some  of  them 
I  had  found  already  in  my  own  reading,  but  one  of  them 
I  did  not  remember,  and  it  was  both  comical  and  charac- 
teristic. A  rural  Protestant  pastor  sent  a  jietition  to  the 
King  presenting  a  grievance  and  asking  redress.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  his  church  was  on  one  side  of  a  river 
in  Silesia,  and  that  a  younger  pastor,  whose  church  was 
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on  the  opposite  side,  was  drawing  all  his  parishioners 
away  from  him.  On  the  back  of  the  petition  Frederick 
simply  wrote,  "Tell  him  to  go  and  preach  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river:  that  will  drive  his  people  back  again.'* 
Hearing  Hamack  and  his  leading  colleagues  in  dis- 
course at  the  university  or  academy,  or  in  private,  whe- 
ther in  their  loftier  or  lighter  moods,  one  could  understand 
why  the  University  of  Berlin,  though  one  of  the  youngest, 
is  tiie  foremost  among  the  universities  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XUI 

AMEEICA,   GEEMANY,  AND  THE  CHINESE  WAK-18M-1902 


AN  mterestmg  event  of  this  period  was  the  appearance 
/\  in  Berlin  of  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Harrison.  The 
President  had  but  recently  finished  his  long  and  weari- 
some work  before  the  Venezuela  Arbitration  Tribunal 
at  Paris,  and  was  very  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
accomplished  and  liberty  obtained.  Marks  of  high  dis- 
tinction were  shown  them.  The  sovereigns  invited  them 
to  attend  the  festivities  at  Potsdam  in  honor  of  the  Queen 
and  Queen  Mother  of  Holland,  who  were  then  staying 
there,  and  treated  them  not  only  with  respect,  but  with  cor- 
diality. The  Emperor  conversed  long  with  the  President 
on  various  matters  of  public  interest :  on  noted  Americans 
whom  he  had  met,  on  the  growth  of  our  fleet,  on  recent 
events  in  our  history,  and  the  like,  characteristically  end- 
ing with  a  discussion  of  the  superb  music  which  we  had 
been  hearing;  and  at  the  sui>per  which  followed  insisted 
that  Mrs.  Harrison  should  sit  at  his  side,  the  Empress 
giving  a  similar  invitation  to  Mr.  Harrison.  At  a  later 
period  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  es-President  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  at  which  a 
numbei  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  empire  were 
present;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  show  my  own  respect 
for  the  former  chief  magistrate  by  a  reception  which  was 
attended  by  about  two  hundred  of  our  American  colony, 
and  a  dinner  at  which  he  and  Mrs.  Harrison  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  leading  representative  Germans  in  various 
fields. 

IBl 
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In  another  chapter  of  these  memoirs  I  have  spoken  of 
President  Harrison  as  of  cold  and,  at  times,  abrupt  man- 
ners ;  but  the  absence  of  these  characteristics  during  his 
stay  in  Berlin,  and  afterward  in  New  York,  made  it  clear 
to  me  that  the  cold  exterioi'  which  I  had  noted  in  him 
at  Washington,  especially  when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Lodge, 
and  sundry  others  of  ns  urged  upon  him  an  extension 
of  the  classified  civil  service,  was  adopted  as  a  means  of 
preventing  encroachments  upon  the  time  necessary  for 
his  daily  duties.  He  now  appeared  in  a  very  different 
light,  his  discussion  of  men  and  events  showing  not  only 
earnest  thought  and  deep  penetration,  but  a  rich  vein  of 
humor;  his  whole  bearing  being  simple,  kindly,  and  dig- 
nified. 

During  the  winter  of  1899-1900  came  an  addition  to 
my  experienc^es  of  what  American  representatives  abroad 
have  to  expect  under  our  present  happy-go-lucky  provi- 
sion for  the  di]>lomatic  service.  As  already  stated,  on 
arriving  in  Berlin,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any 
fitting  quarters,  but  at  last  secured  a  large  and  suitable 
apartment  in  an  excellent  part  of  the  city,  its  only  disad- 
vantage being  that  my  guests  had  to  plod  up  seventy-five 
steps  in  order  to  reach  it.  Having  been  obliged  to  make 
large  outlays  for  suitable  fittings,  extensive  repairs,  and 
furniture  throughout,  I  found  that  more  than  the  entire 
salary  of  my  first  year  had  been  thus  sunk;  but  I  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  had  at  least  obtained  a  residence 
good,  comfortable,  and  suitable.  To  be  sure,  it  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  ambassador,  but  I  had  fitted  it 
up  so  that  it  was  considered  creditable.  Suddenly,  about 
two  years  afterward,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
came  notice  from  the  proprietor  that  my  lease  was  void- 
that  he  had  sold  the  house,  and  that  I  must  leave  it;  so 
that  it  looked  as  if  the  American  Embassy  would,  at  an 
early  day,  be  turned  into  the  street.  This  was  trying 
indeed.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  social  season,  and 
interfered  greatly  with  my  duties  of  every  sort.  And 
there  cropped  out  a  feeling,  among  all  conversant  with  the 
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case,  which  I  cannot  say  was  conducive  to  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  give  laws  to  our  country. 

But,  happily,  I  had  insisted  on  inserting  in  the  lease 
a  clause  which  seemed  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
proprietor  could  turn  me  out  so  easily  and  speedily.  Un- 
der German  law  it  was  a  very  precarious  reliance,  but 
on  this  I  took  my  stand,  and  at  last,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
kindness  of  my  colleague  who  succeeded  me  as  a  tenant, 
made  a  compromise  under  which  I  was  enabled  to  retain 
the  apartment  for  something  over  a  year  longer. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  an  American  who  has  a  proper 
feeling  regarding  the  position  of  his  country  abroad  to 
know  that  the  purchaser  of  the  entire  house— not  only  of 
the  floor  whioh  I  had  occupied,  but  of  the  similar  apart- 
ment beneath,  as  well  as  that  on  the  ground  floor- was 
the  little  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  in  this  way  pro- 
vided for  its  minister,  secretaries,  and  others  connected 
with  its  legation  in  the  German  capital. 

On  the  theory  of  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, I  again  call  attention,  not  to  the  wrong  done  me  by 
this  American  policy,  or  rather  want  of  policy, — for  I 
knew  in  coming  what  I  had  to  expect,— but  to  the  injury 
thus  done  to  the  proper  standing  of  our  country  before  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Again  I  insist  that,  in  its  own 
interest,  a  government  like  ours  ouglit,  in  every  capital 
where  it  is  represented,  to  possess  or  to  hold  on  long  lease 
a  house  or  apartment  suitable  to  its  representative  and 
creditable  to  itself. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1900  came  an  event  of  some  his- 
torical interest.  On  the  19th  of  March  and  the  two  days 
following  was  celebrated  the  twohundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Emperor,  as  well  as  the  Academy,  had  determined  to  make 
it  a  great  occasion,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  very 
brilliant  pageants.  These  began  by  a  solemn  reception 
of  the  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  my  duty  being  to  represent  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  and  my  colleagues  being 
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Professors  Wliite  and  Wolf  of  Harvard,  who  had  lD€«n 
sent  by  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  scene 
was  very  striking,  all  the  delegates,  except  those  from 
America  and  Switzerland,  being  in  the  costumes  of  the 
organizations  they  represented;  most  were  picturesque, 
and  some  had  a  very  mediaeval  appearance;  those  from 
the  ancient  universities  of  Wiirzburg  and  Prague,  esi)e- 
cially,  looking  as  if  they  had  just  stepjied  out  of  an  illumi- 
nated manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  time 
named  for  the  beginning  of  the  festival  the  Emperor  en- 
tered, announced  by  the  blare  of  trumpets,  preceded  by 
ministers  bearing  the  sword,  standard,  and  great  seal,  and 
by  generals  bearing  the  crown,  scepter,  and  orb.  lie  was 
surrounded  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  kingdom  and  em- 
pire, and  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  there  came 
majestic  music  preluding  sundry  orations  and  lists  of 
honors  conferred  on  eminent  men  of  science  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  among  whom  I  was  glad  to  note  Professors 
Gribbs  of  Yale,  James  of  Harvard,  and  Rowland  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  Emperor's  speech  was  characteriatic.  It  showed 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  matter;  that  he  felt  a  just  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  German  science,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  no  efforts  of  his  should  be  wanting  to  increase 
and  extend  them.  After  the  close  of  the  function,  which 
was  made  in  the  same  stately  way  as  its  beginning,  my 
colleagues  drove  home  with  me,  and  one  of  them  said, 
''Well,  I  am  an  American  and  a  republican,  but  when  I 
am  in  a  monarchy  I  like  to  see  a  thing  of  this  kind  done 
in  the  most  magnificent  way  possible,  as  it  was  this  morn- 
ing." A  day  or  two  afterward,  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  ambassadors  by  the  Emperor,  I  told  him  this  story. 
He  laughed  heartily,  and  then  said;  "Your  friend  is  right: 
if  a  man  is  to  be  a  monarch,  let  him  be  a  monarch ;  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil  tried  to  be  something  else,  and  it  did 
not  turn  out  well." 

Impressive  in  a  different  way  were  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  the  coming  of  age  of  the  German  crown 
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prince,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1900.  To  do  honor  to  the 
occasion,  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  of  Austria-Hungary 
had  sent  word  that  he  would  be  present,  and  for  many 
days  the  whole  city  seemed  mainly  devoted  to  decorating 
its  buildings  and  streets  for  his  visit;  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  whole  being  at  the  Pariser  Platz,  in  front  of  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  where  a  triumphal  arch  and  obelisks 
were  erected,  with  other  decorations,  patriotic  and  com- 
plimentary. On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  arrived,  and, 
entering  the  city  at  the  side  of  the  German  Emperor, 
each  in  the  proper  uniform  of  the  other,  he  was  received 
by  the  burgomaster  and  town  council  of  Berlin  with  a 
most  cordial  speech,  and  then,  passing  on  through  the 
Linden,  which  was  showily  decorated,  he  was  enthusias- 
tically greeted  everywhere.  No  doubt  this  greeting  was 
thoroughly  sincere,  since  all  good  Germans  look  upon 
Franz  Josef  as  their  truest  ally. 

Nest  evening  there  was  a  "gala"  performance  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  the  play  presented  being,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  Auber's  "Bronze  Horse,"  which  is  a  farcical 
Chinese  fairy  tale  set  to  very  light  and  pleasing  music. 
The  stage  setting  was  gorgeous,  but  the  audience  was  still 
more  so,  delegates  from  all  the  greater  powers  of  the  world 
being  present,  including  the  heirs  to  the  British  and  Ital- 
ian thrones,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  scions  of  royalty.  One  feature  was 
comical.  Near  me  sat  His  Excellency  the  Chinese  min- 
ister, surrounded  by  his  secretaries  and  attaches,  all  ap- 
parently delighted  J  and  on  my  asking  him,  through  his 
interpreter,  how  he  liked  it,  he  said,  "Very  much;  this 
shows  the  Europeans  that  in  China  we  know  how  to  amuse 
ourselves."  Of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rather  highly 
charged  caricature  of  Chinese  officialdom  be  seemed  either 
really  or  diplomatically  unconscious. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  German  Emperor,  bringing  to  him  a  warm  message 
of  congratulation  from  President  McKinley;  and  when 
His  Majesty  had  replied  very  cordially,  he  introduced  me 
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to  the  crown  prince  standing  at  his  side,  to  whom  I  ^ve 
the  President's  best  wishes.  Then  came,  in  the  cliapel  of 
the  palace,  an  impressive  religious  service,  the  address  by 
Dr.  Dryander  being  eloquent,  and  the  music,  by  the  cathe- 
dral choir  and,  at  times,  by  a  great  military  orchestra, 
both  far  above  us  in  the  dome,  beautiful.  At  its  close 
the  crown  prince  came  forward,  stood  before  the  altar, 
where  I  had  seen  bis  parents  married  twenty  years 
before,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  quite  long, 
having  been  read  to  him  by  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  he 
repeated  it,  word  for  word,  and  made  his  solemn  pledge, 
lifting  one  hand  and  grasping  the  imj^erial  standard  with 
the  other.  Then,  after  receiving  affectionate  embraces 
from  his  father  and  mother,  he  was  congratulated  by  the 
sovereigns  and  royal  personages.  The  ambassadors  and 
ministers  having  been  then  received  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  young  prince  came  along  the  line  and  spoke 
to  each  of  us  in  a  very  unaffected  and  manly  way.  He  was 
at  that  time  somewhat  taller  than  his  father,  with  an  in- 
telligent and  pleasant  face,  and  is  likely,  I  should  say, 
to  do  well  in  his  great  position,  though  not  possessing, 
probably,  anything  like  his  father's  varied  gifts  and 
graces. 

In  the  evening  came  a  dinner  in  the  White  Hall  of  the 
palace  to  several  hundred  guests,  including  the  Emperor 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  other  visit- 
ing personages,  with  the  beads  of  the  diplomatic  missions, 
and  the  leading  personages  of  the  empire;  and  near  the 
close  of  it  the  Emperor  William  arose  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  to  all  appearance  extemporaneous.  The 
answer  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  was  read  by 
him,  and  was  sensible  and  appropriate. 

That  this  visit  did  much  to  strengthen  the  ties  which 
bind  the  two  monarchies  was  shown  not  merely  by  hur- 
rahs in  the  streets  and  dithyrambic  utterances  in  the  news- 
papers, but  by  a  mass  of  other  testimony.  One  curious 
thing  was  the  great  care  everywhere  taken  in  the  decora- 
tions to  honor  the  crown  and  flag  of  Hungary  equally  with 
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that  of  Austria,  and  this,  as  was  shown  by  the  Hungarian 
journals,  bad  an  exeeUent  effect.  By  this  meeting,  no 
doubt,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  somewhat  strengthened,  and 
the  chances  for  continued  peace  increased,  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  As  to  what 
will  follow  his  death  all  is  dark.  His  successor  is  one 
of  the  least  suitable  of  menj— unprepossessing,  and  even 
forbidding,  in  every  respect.  Brought  up  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  is  distrusted  by  a  vast  mass  of  the  best  people  in  the 
empire,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  A  devout  Catholic  they 
would  be  glad  to  take,  but  a  Jesuit  pupil  they  dread,  for 
they  know  too  well  what  such  have  brought  upon  the 
empire  hitherto,  and,  indeed,  upon  every  kingdom  which 
has  allowed  them  in  its  councils.  His  previous  career  has 
not  been  edifying,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
change  in  him.  The  Emperor  Franz  Josef  is  probably 
as  thoroughly  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  any  sovereign  in 
history  has  ever  been.  His  great  misfortunes— fearful 
defeats  in  the  wars  vjrith  France  and  Germany,  the  sui- 
cide of  his  only  son,  the  assassination  of  his  wife,  and 
family  troubles  in  more  recent  times— have  thrown  about 
him  an  atmosphere  of  romantic  sympathy;  while  love  for 
his  kimdly  qualities  is  mingled  with  respect  for  his  plain 
common  sense.  During  his  stay  in  Berlin  I  met  him  a 
second  time.  At  my  first  presentation  at  Dresden,  two 
years  before,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  extended 
conversation;  but  he  now  spoke  quite  at  length  and  in  a 
manner  which  showed  him  to  be  observant  of  the  world 's 
affairs  even  in  remote  regions.  He  discussed  the  recent 
increase  of  our  army,  the  progress  of  our  war  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  extension  of  American  enterprise  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  a  way  which  was  not  at  all 
perfunctory,  but  evidently  the  result  of  large  informa- 
tion and  careful  observation.  His  empire,  which  is  a 
seething  caldron  of  hates,  racial,  religious,  political,  and 
local,  is  held  together  by  love  and  respect  for  him;  but 
when  he  dies  this  personal  tie  which  unites  all  these  dif- 
ferent races,  parties,  and  localities  will  disappear,  and 
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in  place  of  it  will  come  the  man  who  by  force  of  uDtoward 
circumstances  is  to  be  his  successor,  and  this  is  anything 
but  a  pleasing  prospect  to  an  Austro-Hungarian,  or,  in- 
deed, to  any  thoughtful  observer  of  human  aifairs. 

Interesting  to  me  at  this  i>eriod  was  a  visit  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "Kriegerverein"— German- Americans 
who  had  formerly  fought  in  the  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  who  had  since  become  American  citizens,  and 
who  were  now  revisiting  their  native  land.  They  were  a 
very  manly  body,  evidently  taking  pride  in  the  American 
flag  which  they  carried,  and  also  in  the  part  they  had 
played  in  Germany.  Replying  to  a  friendly  address  by 
their  commanding  officer,  I  took  up  some  current  Ameri- 
can fallacies  regarding  Germany  and  Germans,  encour- 
aged my  hearers  to  stand  firm  against  sensational  efforts 
to  make  trouble  between  the  two  countries,  urged  them 
to  keep  their  children  in  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  in  touch  with  German  civilization,  while  bring- 
ing them  up  as  thoroughly  loyal  Americans,  reminding 
them  that  every  American  who  is  interested  in  German 
history  or  literature  or  science  or  art  is  an  additional  link 
in  the  chain  which  binds  together  the  two  nations.  The 
speech  was  of  a  very  offhand  sort ;  but  it  seemed  to  strike 
deep  and  speed  far,  for  it  evoked  most  kindly  letters  of 
congratulation  and  thanks  from  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 

The  most  striking  episode  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  these  years  was  the  revolution  in  China.  The  first 
event  which  startled  mankind  was  the  murder  of  Baron 
von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister  at  Peking,  a  man 
of  remarkable  abilities  and  accomplishments,  who  was 
thought  sure  to  rise  high  among  diplomatists,  and  who  had 
especially  attracted  American  friendships  by  his  mar- 
riage with  an  American  lady.  The  impression  created 
by  this  calamity  was  made  all  the  greater  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  absence  of  further  news  from  the  Chinese  capital, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  whole  diplomatic  corps, 
with    their    families,    might    be    murdered.      American 
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action  in  the  entanglements  which  followed  was  prompt 
and  sncoessfnl,  and  thinking  men  everywhere  soon  aam 
it  to  be  so.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  1900,  being  aboot 
to  go  to  America  for  the  summer,  I  took  leave  of  Count 
von  Biilow  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  on  coming  out,  met 
one  of  my  oolleagoes,  who,  although  representing  one 
of  the  lesser  Enrop)ean  powers,  was  well  known  as  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  and  far-sighted-  He  said:  **I  eongrato- 
late  yon  on  the  course  pursued  by  your  government  dur- 
ing this  fearful  Chinese  imbroglio.  Other  powers  have 
made  haste  to  jump  into  war;  your  admiral  at  Tientni 
the  only  one  who  has  kept  his  head ;  other  govero- 
have  treated  representatives  of  the  Chinese  JSmpire 
as  bostiJe,  and,  in  doing  so,  have  cut  themsdvcs  off  firmn 
aD  direct  infloenoe  on  the  Peking  Government;  the  gov- 
at  Washington  has  taken  an  opposite  oonrse, 
eoDsidered  the  trouUes  as,  prima  facie,  the  work  of 
ionists,  has  insisted  on  claiming  friendship  wiUi 
the  eoQstitiited  authorities  in  China,  and,  in  view  of  this 
frimdship,  has  insisted  on  being  kept  in  eommamcatiflB 
vfth  its  representative  at  the  Chinese  t***^j  Ch^  rmnlf 
haag  that  your  government  has  been  aDcwed  to  toaanm- 
nieafte  with  its  representative,  and  has  thereby  gained  the 
JHfaiDataaii  and  issoed  the  orders  wfaidi  have  saved  tlie 

tcHlire  dipkmatie  corps,  as  weU  as  ttie  forces  of  the  £f- 
tenaft  powers  now  in  Peking." 
It  WBS  one  of  those  oontemporarj  testimonies  to  tiie 
skin  ai  Mr.  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  wfaidi  ladMBla 
Ike  verdict  of  history. 
I  Our  later  policy  was  equaUy  sound.    It  was  to  pi  event 
■ij  tetiier  tenitoffial  eneroacinBealB  on  Qnna  by  foreign 
m™  ■»,  and  Id  neenre  fee  opening  of  the  eaqwie  on  eqnJ 
to  the  I'tmiiii"    *  of  the  entire  worid.     On  the  otfKr 
the  German  Government,  exasperated  by  the  mmr- 
of  its  aBnater  at  Peking  was  at  first  iariiBed  to  fln 
K»  asd  a  Sfjew'li  of  tbe  Bniptiot  to  Ina  tnsopa 
Si  they  were  leaving  Germany  for  fee  seat  of  war  waa 
haitily  constmed  to  mean  tliat  tbey  were  to  carry  o^ 
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a  policy  of  extermination  and  confiscation.  Even  after 
the  first  natural  outburst  of  indignation  against  the  Chi- 
nese, it  looked  as  if  the  ultimatum  presented  by  the  powers 
would  include  demands  which  could  never  be  met,  and 
would  entangle  all  the  powers  in  a  long  and  tedious  war, 
leading,  perhaps,  to  a  worse  catastrophe.  Quietly  but 
vigorously,  from  first  to  last,  the  American  policy  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Conger,  American  minister  at  Peking,  and 
by  other  representatives  of  our  government  abroad;  and 
it  was  a  happy  morning  for  me  when,  after  efforts  many 
and  long  continued,  I  received  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
the  assurance  that  Germany  would  not  consider  the  earlier 
conditions  presented  by  the  powers  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  ''irrevocable."  My  constant  contention,  dur- 
ing interviews  at  the  Foreign  Office,  had  been  that  the 
United  States  desired  as  anxiously  to  see  the  main  mis- 
creants punished  as  did  any  other  nation,  but  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  demand,  upon  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  upon  generals  in  command  of  great  armies, 
extreme  penalties  which  the  Chinese  Government  was 
not  strong  enough  to  inflict,  or  indemnities  which  it 
was  not  rich  enough  to  pay;  that  our  aim  was  not 
quixotic  but  practical,  and  that,  in  advocating  steadily 
the  '*open  door"  policy,  we  were  laboring  quite  as  much 
for  all  other  powers  as  for  ourselves.  Of  course  we  were 
charged  in  various  quarters  with  cold-bloodedness,  and 
with  merely  seeking  to  promote  our  own  interest  in  trade ; 
but  the  Japanese,  who  could  understand  the  question  bet- 
ter than  the  Western  powers,  steadily  adhered  to  our 
policy,  and  more  and  more,  in  its  main  lines,  it  proved 
to  be  correct. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1900,  came  the  celebration  of 
our  national  independence  at  Leipsic,  and  being  asked 
to  respond  to  the  first  regular  toast,  and,  having  at  my 
former  visit  dwelt  especially  upon  the  Presidency,  my 
theme  now  became  the  character  and  services  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  my  state- 
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ment  was  received  by  tbe  German  press  in  a  way  that 
showed  a  reaction  from  previous  injustice. 

During  August  and  September  preceding  the  political 
campaign  which  resulted  in  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection 
I  was  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  hottest  summer 
in  very  many  years,  and  certainly,  within  my  whole  ex- 
perience, there  had  been  no  torrid  heat  like  that  during 
my  visits  to  Washington.  Nearly  every  one  seemed  pros- 
trated by  it.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  I 
found  two  old  friends  unnerved  by  the  temperature,  one 
of  them  not  daring  to  risk  a  sunstroke  by  going  to  the 
train  which  would  take  him  to  his  home  in  Chicago. 
Retiring  to  one's  room  at  night,  even  in  the  best-situated 
hotels,  was  like  entering  an  oven.  The  leading  official  per- 
BOBB  were  generally  absent,  and  those  who  remained 
seemed  hardly  capable  of  doing  business.  But  there  was 
one  exception.  Going  to  the  White  House  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  President,  I  found  him  the  one  man  in 
Washington  perfectly  cool,  serene,  and  unaffected  by  the 
burning  heat  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  affairs.  Al- 
though matters  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  China,  and  in  the  political  campaign  then  going  on  must 
have  been  constantly  in  his  mind,  he  had  plenty  of  time, 
seemed  to  take  trouble  about  nothing,  and  kept  me  in  his 
office  for  a  full  hour,  discussing  cahnly  the  various  phases 
of  the  situation  as  they  were  affected  by  matters  in  Ger- 
many. 

His  discussion  of  public  affairs  showed  the  same  quiet 
insight  and  strength  which  I  had  recognized  in  him  when 
we  first  met,  in  1884,  as  delegates  at  the  Chicago  National 
Convention.  One  thing  during  this  Washington  inter- 
view struck  me  especially :  I  asked  him  if  he  was  to  make 
any  addresses  during  the  campaign;  he  answered:  '*No; 
several  of  ray  friends  have  urged  me  to  do  so,  but  I  shall 
not.  I  intend  to  return  to  what  seems  to  me  the  better 
policy  of  the  earlier  Presidents:  the  American  jieople 
have  my  administration  before  them;  they  have  ample 
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material  for  judging  it,  and  with  them  I  shall  silently  leave 
the  whole  matter."  He  said  this  in  a  perfectly  simple, 
quiet  way,  which  showed  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  At 
the  time  I  regretted  his  decision ;  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  he  was  right. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1901  came  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pnissian  king- 
dom. Kepresentatives  of  the  other  governments  of  the 
world  appeared  at  court  in  full  force ;  and,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  President,  I  tendered  his  congrattdations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  monarch,  as  follows : 

May  it  phase  Your  Majestif :  I  am  instructed  by  the  President 
to  present  his  hearty  coDgratulatiotis  oa  this  twohundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and,  with 
his  congratulations,  bis  best  wishes  for  Your  Majesty's  health 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  the  health  and  happiuess  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  his  earnest  hopes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
Your  Majesty's  Kingdom  and  Empire. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  fully  anthorized  to  present  similar 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  from  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  ties  between  the  two  nations,  instead  of 
being  weakened  by  time,  have  constantly  grown  stronger.  As 
regards  material  interests  they  are  bound  together  by  an  enor- 
mous commerce,  growing  greatly  every  year:  as  regards  deeper 
sentiments,  no  man  acquainted  with  American  History  forgets 
that  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  was  one  of  the  first  European 
powers  to  recognize  American  Independence;  and  that  it  was 
Frederick  the  Great  who  made  that  first  treaty, —  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  International  Law, —  the  only  fault  of  which  was 
that  the  world  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  appreciate  it. 
We  also  remember  that  Germany  was  the  only  foreign  country 
which  showed  decided  sympathy  for  us  during  our  Civil  War  — 
the  second  struggle  for  our  national  existence. 

I  also  feel  fully  anthorized,  iu  view  of  Your  Majesty's  interest 
in  everything  that  ministers  to  the  highest  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  express  thanks  for  service  which  the  broad  poUcy  of 
Germany  has  rendered  the  United  States  in  throwing  open  to 
American  scholars  its  Uuiversities^  its  Technical  Schools,  its  Con- 
servatories of  Art,  its  Museums,  and  its  Libraries.  Every  Uni- 
versity and  advanced  school  of  learning  in  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  our  main  foreign 
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teacher,  as  regards  the  higher  ranges  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  Your  Majesty,  that  while 
Great  Britain  is  justly  revered  by  ub  as  our  mother  country, 
Germany  is  beginning  to  hold  to  us  a  similar  relation,  not  only 
as  the  fatherland  of  a  vast  number  of  American  citizens,  but  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  intellectual  culture  spread  by  our 
iiniversitiea  and  schools  for  advanced  learning- 
Allow  me,  theu,  sir,  to  renew  the  best  wishes  of  the  President 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  with  their  hopes  that  every 
blessing  may  attend  Your  Majesty,  the  House  of  HohenzoUeru, 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the  German  Empire. 

The  Emperor  in  his  reply  spoke  very  cordially  of  the 
President's  special  telegrani,  which  he  had  received  that 
morning,  and  then  gave  earnest  utterance  to  his  belief  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  three  great  peoples  of  Ger- 
manic descent  will  stand  firmly  together  in  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  world. 

The  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Palace  Chapel,  with 
magnificent  music ;  the  banquet,  which  included  pertinent 
speeches  from  the  monarehs;  and  the  gala  representa- 
tion at  the  opera  all  passed  off  well :  but,  perhaps,  that 
which  will  dwell  longest  in  my  memory  took  place  at  the 
last.  The  performance  consisted  of  two  pieces:  one  a 
poem  glorifying  Prussia,  recited  with  music;  the  other  a 
play,  in  four  acts,  with  long,  musical  interludes,  deifying 
the  great  Elector  and  the  house  of  HohenzoUern.  Though 
splendid  in  scenic  setting  and  brilliant  in  presentation, 
it  was  very  long,  and  the  ambassadors'  box  was  crowded 
and  hot  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  one  of  the  most  suave, 
courteous,  and  placid  of  men,  quietly  said  to  me,  with 
inimitable  gravity,  "What  a  bore  this  must  be  to  those 
who  understand  German!  {Comme  ^a  doit  etre  en- 
nuyeux  a  ceux  qui  comprennent  VAUemand!)  "  This  sud- 
den revelation  of  a  lower  depth  of  boredom— from  one 
who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  play— was  wor- 
thy of  his  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Saint-Simon  and  Dan- 
geau- 

During  the  following  summer  two  great  sorrows  befell 
n.-i3 
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me  and  mine,  but  tliere  is  Dothing  to  be  here  chronicled 
save  that  in  this,  as  in  previous  trials,  I  took  refuge  in 
^  work  which  seemed  to  he  worthy^  The  dii>loniatic  service 
in  summer  is  not  usually  exacting,  especially  when  one 
has,  as  I  had,  thoroughly  loyal  and  judicious  embassy  sec- 
retaries. As  in  a  former  bereavement  I  had  turned  to 
a  study  of  the  character  and  services  of  John  of  Portug;al 
and  his  great  successors  in  the  age  of  discovefy,  so  now 
I  turned  to  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  and  the  good  fight  he  fought 
for  Venice  and  humanity.  To  my  large  collection  of 
books  on  the  subject,  made  mainly  in  Italy,  I  added 
much  from  the  old  book-shops  of  Germany,  and  with 
these  revised  my  Venetian  studies.  An  old  dream  of 
mine  had  been  to  bring  out  a  small  book  on  Fra  Paolo: 
now  I  sought,  more  modestly,  to  prepare  an  essay.*  The 
work  was  good  for  me.  Contemplation  of  that  noblest  of 
the  three  great  Italians  between  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Italy  did  something  to  lift  me  above  sor- 
row; reading  his  words,  uttered  so  calmly  in  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  his  time,  soothed  me.  Viewed  from 
my  work-table  on  the  island  of  Rugen,  the  world  became 
less  dark  as  I  thought  upon  this  hero  of  three  centuries 
ago. 

Then  came  the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Even 
during  her  tragic  struggle  with  Bismarck,  and  the  unpop- 
ularity which  beset  her  during  my  former  official  term  at 
Berlin,  she  had  been  kind  to  me  and  mine.  At  my  presen- 
tation to  her  in  those  days,  at  Potsdam,  when  she  stood  by 
the  side  of  her  husband,  afterward  the  most  beloved  of 
emperors  since  Marcus  Aurelius,  she  evidently  exerted 
herself  to  make  the  interview  pleasant  to  me.  She  talked 
of  American  art  and  the  Colorado  pictures  of  Moran, 
which  she  had  seen  and  admired ;  of  German  art  and  the 
Madonna  painted  by  Knaus  for  the  Russian  Empress, 
which  Miss  Wolfe  had  given  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
at  New  York;  and  in  reply  to  my  congratulations  upon  a 
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i  This  easay  has  since  been  published  in  tlie  "  Atlantic  Monthly" 
of  January  and  Febmarv,  1904. 
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recent  successful  public  speech  of  lier  eldest  son,  a  student 
at  Bonn,  she  had  dwelt,  in  a  motherly  way,  upon  the  diffi- 
culties which  environ  a  future  sovereign  at  a  great  univer- 
sity. In  more  recent  days,  and  especially  during  the  years 
before  her  death,  she  had  been,  at  her  table  in  Berlin  and 
at  her  castle  of  Kronberg,  especially  courteous.  There 
comes  back  to  me  pleasantly  a  kindly  retort  of  hers.  I  had 
spoken  to  her  of  a  portrait  of  George  III  which  had  in- 
terested me  at  the  old  castle  of  Homburg  nearly  forty  years 
before.  It  had  been  sent  to  his  daughter,  the  Landgravine 
of  Hesse-Homburg,  who  had  evidently  wished  to  see  her 
father's  face  as  it  had  really  become ;  for  it  represented  the 
King,  not  in  the  gold-laced  uniform,  not  in  the  trim  wig, 
not  in  the  jauntily  tied  queue  of  bis  official  portraits  and 
statues,  but  as  he  was:  in  confinement,  wretched  and  de- 
mented ;  in  a  slouching  gown,  with  a  face  sad  beyond  ex- 
pression ;  his  long,  white  hair  falling  about  it  and  over  it ; 
of  all  portraits  in  the  world,  save  that,  at  Florence,  of 
Charles  V  in  his  old  age,  the  saddest.  So,  the  conversa- 
tion drifting  upon  George  III  and  upon  the  old  feeling  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  now  so  happily 
changed,  I  happened  to  say, '  *  It  is  a  remembrance  of  mine, 
now  hard  to  realize,  that  I  was  brought  up  to  abhor  the 
memory  of  George  III. ' '  At  this  she  smiled  and  answered, 
"That  was  very  unjust;  for  1  was  brought  up  to  adore  the 
memory  of  Washington."  Then  she  spoke  at  length  re- 
garding the  feeling  of  her  father  and  mother  toward  the 
United  States  during  our  Civil  War,  saying  that  again  and 
again  she  had  heard  her  father  argue  to  her  mother.  Queen 
Victoria,  for  the  Union  and  against  slavery.  She  dis- 
cussed current  matters  of  world  politics  with  the  strength 
of  a  statesman;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  womanly 
in  the  highest  sense.  On  ray  saying  that  I  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  would  stand  together  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the 
world,  she  threw  up  her  hands  and  replied, ' '  Heaven  grant 
it ;  but  you  forget  Japan. ' '  The  funeral  at  Potsdam  dwells 
in  my  mind  as  worthy  of  her.    There  were,  indeed,  pomp 
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and  splendor,  but  subdned,  as  was  befitting;  and  while 
the  foreign  representatives  stood  beside  her  cofSn,  the 
Emperor  spoke  to  me,  very  simply  and  kindly,  of  his 
sorrow  and  of  mine.  Then,  to  the  sound  of  funeral  music 
and  muffled  church  bells,  he,  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  members  of  their  immediate  family  just  behind  the 
foneral  car,  the  ambassadors  accompanying  them,  and  a 
long  procession  following,  walked  slowly  along  the  broad 
avenue  through  that  beautiful  forest,  until,  in  the  Church 
of  Peace,  she  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  Em- 
peror Frederick  the  Noble. 
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DARKEST  of  all  hours  doriiig  my  embassy  was  that 
which  brought  news  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  It  was  on  the  very  day  after  his  great 
speech  at  Buffalo  had  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and 
good  will  of  the  world.  Then  came  a  week  of  anxiety— of 
hope  alternating  with  fear ;  I  not  hopeful :  for  there  came 
hack  to  me  memories  of  President  Garfield's  assassination 
during  my  former  official  stay  in  Berlin,  and  of  our  hope 
against  hope  during  his  struggle  for  life :  all  brought  to 
naught.  Late  in  the  evening  of  September  14  came  news  of 
the  President's  death— opening  a  new  depth  of  sadness; 
for  I  had  come  not  merely  to  revere  him  as  a  patriot 
and  admire  him  as  a  statesman,  but  to  love  him  as  a 
man.  Few  days  have  seemed  more  overcast  than  that 
Sunday  when,  at  the  little  American  chapel  in  Berlin, 
our  colony  held  a  simple  service  of  mourning,  the  im- 
I>erial  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  government  having  quietly  come  to  us.  The 
feeling  of  the  German  people— awe,  sadness,  and  even 
sympathy— was  real.  Formerly  they  had  disliked  and 
distrusted  the  President  as  the  author  of  the  protective 
policy  which  had  cost  their  industries  so  dear;  but  now, 
after  his  declaration  favoring  reciprocit>\— with  his  full 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,— and  in  view 
of  this  calamity,  so  sudden,  so  distressing,  there  had  come 
a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

To  see  one  whom  I  so  honored,  and  who  had  formerly 
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been  so  greatly  misrepresented,  at  last  recognized  as  a 
great  and  true  man  was,  at  least,  a  solace. 

At  this  period  came  the  culmination  of  a  curious  episode 
in  my  official  career.  During  the  war  in  China  the  Chinese 
minister  at  Berlin,  Lu-Hai-Houan,  feeling  himself  cut  off 
from  relations  with  the  government  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited, and,  indeed,  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
had  come  at  various  times  to  me,  and  with  him,  fortu- 
nately, came  his  embassy  counselor,  Dr.  Kreyer,  whom 
I  had  previously  known  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  as 
a  thoughtful  man,  deeply  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
China,  and  appreciative  of  the  United  States,  where  he 
had  received  his  education.  The  minister  was  a  kindly 
old  mandarin  of  high  rank,  genial,  gentle,  evidently  strug- 
gling hard  against  the  depression  caused  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country,  and  seeking  some  little  light,  if, 
])erehance,  any  was  to  be  obtained.  In  his  visits  to  me, 
and  at  my  return  visits  to  him,  the  whole  condition  of 
things  in  China  was  freely  and  fully  discussed,  and  never 
have  I  exerted  myself  more  to  give  useful  advice.  First, 
I  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  amends  for  the  fearful 
wrong  done  by  China  to  other  nations,  and  then  presented 
my  view  of  the  best  way  of  developing  in  his  country  a 
civilization  strong  enough  to  resist  hostile  forces,  exterior 
and  interior.  As  to  dealings  with  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, against  whom  he  showed  no  fanatical  spirit,  but 
who,  as  he  thought,  had  misunderstood  China  and  done 
much  harm,  I  sought  to  show  him  that  the  presumption 
was  in  their  favor,  but  that  if  the  Chinese  Government 
ultimately  came  to  the  decision  that  their  stay  in  China 
was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  its  course 
was  simple:  that  on  no  account  was  it  to  kill  or  injure 
any  of  them  or  of  their  converts ;  that  while,  in  my  view, 
it  would  be  wise  to  arrange  for  their  continuance  in  China 
under  proper  regulation,  still,  that  if  they  must  be  ex- 
pellcd,  it  should  be  done  in  the  most  kindly  and  consid- 
erate way,  and  with  due  indemnity  for  any  losses  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected.    Of  course,  there  was  no  denying 
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that,  under  the  simplest  prineiplea  of  international  law, 
China  has  the  right  at  any  moment  to  shut  its  doors 
against,  or  to  expel,  any  people  whatever  whom  it  may 
consider  dangerous  or  injurious— this  power  being  con- 
stantly exercised  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  the  American  Government,  as  so 
many  Chinese  seeking  entrance  to  our  jx>rts  have  discx)v- 
ered ;  but  again  and  again  I  warned  him  that  this,  if  it  were 
ever  done  at  all,  must  be  done  without  harshness  and  with 
proper  indemnities,  and  that  any  return  to  the  cmeltiea 
of  the  past  would  probably  end  in  the  dividing  up  of 
maritime  China  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  building  up  of  the  nation,  I  laid  stress  on  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  technical  instruction ; 
and  took  pains  to  call  bis  attention  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  United  States  and  by  various  European  govern- 
ments in  this  respect.  He  seemed  favorably  impressed 
hj  this,  but  dwelt  on  what  he  considered  the  fanaticism  of 
sundry  Chinese  supporters  of  technical  education  against 
the  old  Chinese  classical  instruction.  Here  I  suggested 
to  him  a  system  which  might  save  what  was  good  in  the 
old  mode  of  instruction:  namely,  the  continuance  of  the 
best  of  the  old  classical  training,  but  giving  also  high  rank 
to  modern  studies. 

We  also  talked  over  the  beginning  of  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  army  and  navy,  of  better  systems 
of  taxation,  and  of  the  nations  from  which  good  examples 
and  competent  instruction  might  be  drawn  in  these  various 
fields.  Curious  was  his  suggestion  of  a  possible  amalga- 
mation of  Chinese  moral  views  with  the  religious  creeds 
of  the  western  world.  He  observed  that  Christianity 
seemed  to  be  weak,  mainly,  on  the  moral  side,  and  he  sug- 
gested, at  some  length,  a  combination  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion with  the  Confucian  morality.  Interesting  was  it 
to  hear  him,  as  a  Confucian,  dwell  on  the  services  which 
might  thus  be  rendered  to  civilization.  There  was  a  sim- 
ple, kindly  shrewdness  in  the  man,  and  a  personal  dig- 
nity which  was  proof  against  the  terrible  misfortunes 
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■which  had  beset  his  coantry.  Again  and  again  he  visited 
me,  always  wishing  to  discuss  some  new  phase  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  I  could  only  hope  that,  as  he  was  about 
to  return  to  China,  some  of  the  ideas  brought  out  in  our 
conv^ersatioES  might  prove  fniitful.  One  result  of  the  rela- 
tion thus  formed  was  that  when  Prince  Chun,  the  brother 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  came  to  make  apology  before 
the  throne  of  the  Emperor  William,  he  called  upon  me. 
Unfortunately  I  was  out,  but,  returning  his  visit,  I  met  him, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  puri)ose,  the  dignitaries  of  his 
suite,  some  of  whom  interested  me  much ;  and  I  was  glad 
of  a  chance,  through  them,  to  impress  some  of  the  ideas 
brought  out  in  my  previous  conversations  with  the  min- 
ister. I  cannot  say  that  I  indulged  in  any  strong  hoi)es 
as  regards  the  prince  himself;  but,  noting  the  counselors 
who  surrounded  him,  and  their  handling  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  I  formed  more  hope  for  the  conservation  of 
China  as  a  great  and  beneficent  power  than  I  had  ever  had 
before. 

To  this  succeeded  an  episode  of  a  very  different  sort. 
For  some  time  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  done  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  advice  of  mine  regarding  some  of  his 
intended  benefactions  in  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere.  I  saw  and  felt  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
involved  when  so  noble  a  heart,  so  shrewd  a  head,  so  gen- 
erous a  hand  had  command  of  one  of  the  most  colossal 
fortunes  ever  at  the  disposal  of  a  human  being;  and  the 
bright  purposes  and  plans  revealed  in  his  letters  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  that  mournful  summer.  So  it  was 
that,  on  my  journey  to  America,  made  necessary  by  the 
sudden  death  of  my  son,  I  accepted  Mr.  Carnegie's  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  at  his  castle  of  Skibo  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland.  Very  striking,  during  the  two  days' 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Edinburgh 
to  Bonar,  were  the  evidences  of  mourning  for  President 
McKinley  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet.  It  seemed 
natural  that,  in  the  large  towns  and  on  great  public  build- 
ings, flags  at  half-mast  and  in  mourning  should  show  a 
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sense  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  a  sister  nation ; 
but  what  appealed  to  nie  most  were  the  draped  and  half- 
masted  flags  on  the  towers  of  the  little  country  churches 
and  cottages.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  two 
countries  had  such  evidences  of  brotherly  feeling  been 
shown.  Thank  God!  brotherly  feeling  had  conquered 
demagogism. 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Carnegie  helped  to  give  a  new  current 
to  my  thoughts.  The  attractions  of  his  wonderful  domain, 
forty  thousand  acres,  with  every  variety  of  scenery,— 
ocean,  forest,  moor,  and  mountain,— the  household  with  its 
quaint  Scotch  usages— the  pii>er  in  full  tartan  solemnly 
going  his  rounds  at  dawn,  and  the  music  of  the  organ 
swelling,  morning  and  evening,  through  the  castle  from 
the  great  hall— all  helped  to  give  me  new  strength.  There 
was  also  good  company:  Frederic  Harrison,  thoughtful 
and  brilliant,  whom  I  had  before  known  only  by  his  books 
and  a  brief  correspondence ;  Archdeacon  Sinclair  of  Lon- 
don, worthy,  by  his  scholarly  accomplishments,  of  his 
descent  from  the  friend  of  Washington;  and  others  who 
did  much  to  aid  our  hosts  in  making  life  at  the  castle 
beautiful.  Going  thence  to  America,  I  found  time  to  co- 
operate with  my  old  friend,  President  Gilman,  in  securing 
data  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  especially  at  Washington,  in  view 
of  his  plan  of  a  national  institution  for  the  higher  scientific 
research. 

It  was  a  sad  home-coming;  but  these  occupations  and 
especially  a  visit  to  New  Haven  at  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  Yale  aided  to  cheer  me.  This  last  was  indeed 
a  noteworthy  commemoration.  There  had  come  to  me,  in 
connection  with  it,  perha]>8  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life: 
an  invitation  to  deliver  one  of  the  main  addresses;  but  it 
had  been  received  at  the  time  of  my  deepest  depression, 
and  I  had  declined  it,  but  with  no  less  gratitude  that  the  au- 
thorities of  my  Alma  Mater  had  thought  me  worthy  of 
that  service.  In  so  doing,  I  sacrificed  much;  for  there 
was  one  subject  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would 
gladly  have  develojied  at  such  a  time  and  before  such  an 
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audience.  But  as  I  listened  to  the  admirable  address  given 
by  my  old  college  mate,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  when  the 
honors  of  the  university  were  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  many  distinguished 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  me,  after  all,  that  I  could  enjoy  it  quietly,  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  could,  indeed,  rest  and  be 
thankful. 

As  to  my  own  personal  history,  there  came  at  this  time 
an  event  which  could  not  but  please  me:  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Berlin  chose  me  as  one  of  its  foreign 
honorary  members.  It  was  a  tribute  of  the  sort  for  which 
I  cared  most,  especially  because  it  brought  me  into  closer 
relations  with  leaders  in  science  and  literature  whom  I 
/  had  so  long  admired. 

To  finish  the  chronicle  of  that  period,  I  may  add  that, 
on  my  return  from  America,  being  invited  to  Potsdam  for 
the  purpose,  I  gave  the  Emperor  the  very  hearty  message 
which  the  President  had  sent  him,  and  that,  during  this 
interview  and  the  family  dinner  which  followed  it,  he 
spoke  most  appreciatively  and  intelligently  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  recent  victory  for  good  government  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  skill  shown  by  Americans  in 
great  works  of  public  utility,  and  especially  of  the  re- 
markable advances  in  the  development  of  our  navy. 

One  part  of  this  conversation  had  a  lighter  cast.  At 
the  close  of  that  portion  of  the  communication  from  the 
President  which  referred  to  various  public  affairs  came 
a  characteristic  touch  in  the  shai>e  of  an  invitation  to 
hunt  in  the  Rock>'  Mountain  regions:  it  was  the  simple 
message  of  one  healthy,  hearty,  vigorous  hunter  to  an- 
other, and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  President  especially 
envied  the  Emperor  for  having  shot  a  whale,  but  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  come  to  America  he  should  have  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  add  to  his  trophies  a  Rocky 
Mountain  lion,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  the  first  monarch 
to  kill  a  lion  since  Tiglath-Pileser,  whose  exploit  is  shown 
on  the  old  monmnenta  of  Assyria.    The  hearty  way  in 
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whaA  the  message  was  leeaved  dioired  tkat  h  wmld 
ha(f«  beat  giadlj  accepted  kad  tiial  tan  poaaihle. 

Od  Xev  Year*^  daj  of  1903  begaa  flie  sxdi  rear  of  any 
ofidal  star  at  Berlin.  At  his  reception  of  the  ambas- 
aadna  Hat  Emperor  was  very  cordial,  spoke  most  heartily 
n^rding  President  Roosevelt,  and  asked  me  to  forward 
his  request  that  the  President's  daughter  might  be  al- 
lowed to  christen  the  imperial  yacht  then  building  in 
America.  In  doe  time  this  request  waa  graatsd,  and  m 
dw  speeial  representative  of  the  sovereign  at  its  lameli* 
tag  he  named  his  brother— Prince  Henry.  No  man  in  the 
empire  could  have  been  more  fitly  chosen.  His  career  aa 
chief  admiral  of  the  German  navy  had  prepared  him  to 
profit  by  sDch  a  journey^  and  his  winning  manners  assured 
him  a  hearty  welcome. 

My  more  serious  duties  were  now  relieved  by  sundry 
festivities,  and  of  these  was  a  dinner  on  the  night  of  the 
prince's  departure  from  Berlin,  given  to  the  American 
Embassy  by  the  flmperor,  who  justly  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  proposed  expedition  would  streugthen  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  After  dinner  we  all  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  old  Schloss  until  midnight^ 
and  various  pleasant  features  of  the  conversation  dwell 
in  my  memory— particularly  the  Em|>eror*s  discussions 
of  Mark  Twain  and  other  American  humorists;  but  per- 
haps the  most  curious  was  his  amusement  over  a  cutting 
from  an  American  newspaper — a  printed  recipe  for  an 
American  concoction  known  as  "Hohenzollem  punch,*' 
said  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  prince  on  his  arrival.  The 
number  of  intoxicants,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  combina- 
tion, as  his  Majesty  read  the  list  aloud,  were  amazing; 
it  was  a  terrific  brew,  which  only  a  very  tough  seaman 
could  expect  to  survive. 

But  as  we  all  took  leave  of  the  prince  at  the  station 
afterward,  there  wore  in  my  heart  and  mind  serious  mis- 
givings. I  knew  well  that,  though  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  were  sure  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
there  were  scattered  along  his  route  many  fanatics,  and, 
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most  \  iruleut  of  all,  tbose  who  had  just  then  been  angered 
by  the  doings  of  sundry  Prussian  underlings  in  Poland. 
I  must  confess  to  uneasiness  during  his  whole  stay  in 
America,  and  among  the  bright  days  of  my  life  was  that 
on  which  the  news  came  that  he  was  on  board  a  German 
liner  and  on  his  return. 

One  feature  of  that  evening  is  perhaps  more  worthy 
of  record.  After  the  departure  of  the  prlnee,  the  Em- 
peror's conversation  took  a  more  serious  turn,  and  as  we 
walked  toward  his  carriage  he  said,  ''My  brother's  mis- 
sion has  no  political  character  whatever,  save  in  one  con- 
tingency :  If  the  efforts  made  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
to  show  that  the  German  Government  sought  to  bring 
about  a  European  combination  against  the  United  States 
during  your  Spanish  war  are  persisted  in,  I  have  author- 
ized him  to  lay  before  the  President  certain  papers  which 
will  put  that  slander  at  rest  forever."  As  it  turned  out, 
there  was  little  need  of  this,  since  the  course  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  government  was  otherwise  amply  vin- 
dicated. 

The  main  matter  of  public  business  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  was  the  Russian  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, regarding  which  our  government  took  a  very 
earnest  part,  instructing  me  to  press  the  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  the  German  Government,  and  to  follow  it  up 
with  especial  care.  Besides  this,  it  was  my  duty  to  urge 
a  fitting  representation  of  Germany  at  the  approaching 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  Regarding  this  there  were  dif- 
ficulties. The  Germans  very  generally  avowed  themselves 
exposition-weary  {Ausstellunffsmiide) ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  exposition  had  succeeded  exposition,  now  in  this  coun- 
try, now  in  that,  and  then  in  various  American  cities,  each 
anxious  to  outdo  the  other,  un61  all  foreign  governments 
were  well-nigh  tired  out.  But  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
encountered  an  adverse  feeling  much  more  serious  than 
any  caused  by  fatigue,— the  American  system  of  high  pro- 
tection having  led  the  Germans  to  distrust  all  our  expo- 
sitionsj  whether  at  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  or  St. 
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Louis,  and  to  feel  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  these 
for  Germany ;  that,  in  fact,  German  manufacturing  inter- 
ests would  be  better  served  by  avoiding  them  than  by 
taking  part  in  them.  Still,  by  earnest  presentation  of 
the  matter  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  the  Emperor,  I  was 
able  to  secure  a  promise  that  German  art  should  be  well 
represented. 

In  March,  a  lull  having  come  in  public  business  as  well 
as  in  social  duty,  I  started  on  my  usual  excursion  to  Italy, 
its  most  interesting  feature  being  my  sixth  stay  in  Venice. 
Ten  days  in  that  fascinating  city  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  increasing  my  knowledge  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 
Various  previous  visits  had  familiarized  me  with  tbe  main 
events  in  his  wonderful  career;  but  I  now  met  with  two 
pieces  of  especially  good  fortune.  First,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson,  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  Father  Paul,  and  author  of  an  excellent 
biography  of  him ;  and,  next,  I  was  able  to  add  to  my  own 
material  a  mass  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  great  Venetian.  Most  interesting  was  my  visit,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Robertson,  to  the  remains  of  Father 
Paul's  old  monasterj%  where  we  found  what  no  one,  up 
to  our  time,  seems  to  have  discovered— the  little  door 
which  the  Venetian  Senate  caused  to  be  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  monastery  garden,  at  Father  Paul's  request,  in  order 
that  he  might  reach  his  gondola  at  once,  and  not  be  again 
exposed  to  assassins  like  those  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V, 
who  had  attacked  him  and  left  him,  to  all  appearances 
dead,  in  the  little  street  near  the  monastery. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  the  usual  round  of  duty  was  re- 
sumed; but  there  seems  notliing  worthy  to  be  chronicled, 
save  possibly  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  tlie 
Crown  Prince  of  Siam.  Both  were  seen  in  all  their  glory 
at  the  gala  opera  given  in  their  honor;  but  the  Persian 
ruler  appeared  to  little  advantage,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  close  of  the  representation.  He  was  evi- 
dently prematurely  old  and  worn  out.  The  feature  of  this 
social  function  which  especially  dwells  in  my  memory  was 
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a  very  interesting  talk  with  the  Emi>eror  regarding  the 
kindness  shown  his  brother  by  the  American  people,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  presented  me  to  his  guest,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Saxony.  She  was  especially  kindly  and 
pleasing,  discussing  various  topics  with  heartiness  and 
simplicity;  and  it  was  a  vast  surprise  to  me  when,  a  few 
months  later,  she  became  the  heroine  of  perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  escapade  in  the  modern  history  of  royalty. 

As  to  matters  of  business,  there  came  one  which  es- 
pecially rejoiced  me.  Jlr.  Carnegie  having  established 
the  institution  for  research  which  bears  his  name  at 
Washington,  with  an  endowment  of  ten  million  dollars, 
and  named  me  among  the  trustees,  my  old  friend  Dr.  Gil- 
man  had  later  been  chosen  President  of  the  new  institu- 
tion, and  now  arrived  in  Berlin  to  study  the  best  that 
Germans  were  doing  as  regards  research  in  science.  Our 
excursions  to  various  institutions  interested  me  greatly; 
both  the  men  we  met  and  things  we  saw  were  full  of  in- 
struction to  us,  and  of  all  public  duties  I  have  had  to 
discharge,  I  recall  none  with  more  profit  and  pleasure. 
One  thing  in  this  matter  struck  me  as  never  before— the 
quiet  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  the  various  Ger- 
man governments  prepare  to  profit  by  the  best  which 
science  can  be  made  to  yield  them  in  every  field. 

Upon  these  duties  followed  others  of  a  very  different 
sort.  On  the  19th  of  June  died  King  Albert  of  Saxony, 
and  in  view  of  his  high  character  and  of  the  many  kind- 
nesses he  had  shown  to  Americans,  I  was  instructed  to 
attend  his  funeral  at  Dresden  as  a  special  representative 
of  the  President.  The  whole  ceremonial  was  interesting ; 
there  being  in  it  not  only  a  survival  of  various  mediaeval 
procedures,  but  many  elements  of  solemnity  and  beauty; 
and  the  funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  court  church  in 
the  evening,  was  especially  impressive.  Before  the  high 
altar  stood  the  catafalque ;  in  front  of  it,  the  crown,  scep- 
ter, orb,  and  other  emblems  of  royalty;  and  at  its  sum- 
mit, the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  the  King.  Around 
this  structure  were  ranged  lines  of  soldiers  and  pages  in 
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BBiloiiiis  and  beuii^  torses.  FMUtg  these 
were  Hie  seats  for  the  majesties,  inchidmg  tbe  new  King, 
who  had  at  his  ri^t  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  and  at  his 
left  die  German  Eknperor,  while  next  these  were  the  seats 
of  fore^gB  ambassadors  and  other  representatives.  Of 
all  piewenf,  tiie  cme  who  seemed  least  in  accord  with  his 
surronndings  was  the  nephew  of  the  old  and  the  son  of 
the  new  King,  Prince  Max,  who  was  dressed  simply  as 
a  priest,  his  plain  black  gown  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  gorgeous  uniforms  of  the  other  princes  immediately 
about  him.  The  only  disconcerting  feature  was  the  ser- 
mon. It  was  given  by  one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
court  church,  and  he  evidently  considered  this  an  occa- 
sion to  be  made  much  of ;  for  instead  of  fifteen  minutes, 
as  had  been  e3T)ected,  his  sermon  lasted  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  crowd  of 
oflicials,  who  were  obliged  to  remain  standing  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  especially  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
two  Emperors,  whose  special  trains  and  time-tables,  as 
well  as  the  railway  arrangements  for  the  general  public, 
were  thereby  seriously  deranged. 

But  all  fatigues  were  comi>ensated  by  the  music.  Tbe 
ooort  choir  of  Dresden  is  famous,  and  for  this  occasion 
splradid  additions  had  been  made  both  to  it  and  to  the 
orchestra;  nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  impressive, 
and  9B  a  climax  came  the  last  honors  to  tbe  departed 
King,  when,  amid  the  music  of  an  especially  beautiful 
chorus,  the  booming  of  artillery  in  the  neighboring  square, 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bells  of  tlie  city  on  all  sides,  the 
royal  coffin  slowly  sank  into  the  vaults  below. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  by  the  new 
King.  He  seemed  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  likely  to 
make  a  good  constitutional  sovereign.  Our  talk  was 
simply  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  during 
which  I  took  pains  to  bespeak  for  my  countrymen  so- 
journing at  Dresden  the  same  kindnesses  which  the  de- 
ceased King  had  shown  them. 

During  the  summer  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  industries  at  the  Diisseldorf  Exposition  proved 
useful ;  but  somewhat  later  other  excursions  had  a  more 
direct  }>ersonal  interest;  for  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other  came  two  unex})eeted  communications:  one  from  the 
president  of  Yale  University^  commissioning  me  to  rep- 
resent my  Alma  Matter  at  the  tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian 
at  Oxford;  the  other  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
inviting  me  to  the  installation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
as  lord  rector  of  that  institution;  and  both  these  I  ac- 
cepted. 

The  celebration  at  Oxford  was  in  every  way  interesting 
to  nie;  but  T  may  say  frankly  that  of  all  things  which 
gave  me  pleasure,  the  foremost  was  the  si>eecb  of  pres- 
entation, in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  when  the  doctorate 
of  civil  law  was  conferred  upon  me.  The  first  feature 
in  ttiis  speech,  assigning  the  reasons  for  conferring  the 
degree,  was  a  most  kindly  reference  to  my  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  The  Hague ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  gratifying. 
But  the  second  half  of  the  si)eech  touched  me  more  nearly; 
for  it  was  a  friendly  appreciation  of  ray  book  regarding 
the  historical  relations  between  science  and  theologj'  in 
Christendoni-  This  was  a  surprise  indeed!  Years  before, 
when  writing  this  book,  I  had  said  to  myself,  **This  ends 
all  prospect  of  friendly  recognition  of  any  work  I  may 
ever  do,  so  far  as  the  universities  and  academies  of  the 
world  are  concerned.  But  so  be  it ;  what  I  believe  I  will 
say."  And  now,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  came  recog- 
nition and  commendation  in  that  great  and  ancient  center 
of  religious  thought  and  sentiment,  once  so  reactionary, 
where,  witliin  my  memory,  even  a  man  like  Edward 
Everett  was  harshly  treated  for  his  inability  to  accept  the 
shibboleths  of  orthodoxy. 

This  reviving  of  old  and  beginning  of  new  friendships, 
with  the  hearty  hospitality  lavished-  upon  u.<5  from  all 
sides,  left  delightful  remembrances.  Several  times,  dur- 
ing the  previous  fifty  years,  I  had  visited  Oxford  and 
been  cordially  welcomed;  but  this  greeting  surpassed  all 
others. 
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There  was,  indeed,  one  slight  mishap.  Being  called 
upon  to  8i>eak  in  behalf  of  the  guests  at  the  great  dinner 
in  Christ  Church  Hall,  I  endeavored  to  make  a  point 
which  I  thought  new  and  perhaps  usefully  suggestive. 
Having  referred  to  the  increasing  number  of  international 
congresses,  expositions,  conferences,  academic  commem- 
orations, anniversaries,  and  the  like,  I  dwelt  briefly  on 
their  agency  in  generating  friendships  between  men  of 
influence  in  different  countries,  and  therefore  in  maintain- 
ing international  good  will ;  and  then  especially  urged,  as 
the  pith  and  point  of  my  speech,  that  such  agencies  had 
recently  been  made  potent  for  peace  as  never  before.  In 
support  of  this  view,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  had  not  only  established 
an  arbitration  tribunal  for  preventing  war,  but  had  gained 
the  adhesion  of  all  nations  concerned  to  a  number  of  ar- 
rangements, such  as  international  '* Commissions  of  In- 
quiry," the  system  of  '* Seconding  Powers,"  and  the  like, 
for  delaying  war,  thus  securing  time  during  which  better 
international  feelings  could  assert  themselves,  and  rea- 
sonable men  on  either  side  could  work  together  to  bring 
in  the  sober  second  thought ;  that  thereby  the  friendships 
promoted  by  these  international  festivities  had  been  given, 
as  never  before,  time  to  assert  themselves  as  an  effective 
force  for  peace  against  jingo  orators,  yellow  presses,  and 
hot-heads  generally;  and  finally,  in  view  of  this  increased 
efficiency  of  such  gatherings  in  promoting  peace,  I  urged 
that  they  might  well  be  multiplied  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  as  many  delegates  as  possible  should  be 
sent  to  them. 

"A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own."  Alas!  next  day,  in  the 
press,  I  was  reported  as  simjily  uttering  the  truism  that 
such  gatherings  increase  the  peaceful  feeling  of  nations; 
and  80  the  main  point  of  my  little  speech  was  lost.  But 
it  was  a  slight  matter,  and  of  all  my  visits  to  Oxford,  this 
will  remain  in  my  memor>'  as  the  most  delightful.^ 

The  visit  to  St.  Andrews  was  also  happy.    After  the 

(The  full  speech  has  atnce  been  pabUahed  in  the  "Yale  Alumni  Weekly." 
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principal  of  the  university  had  conferred  the  doctorate  of 
laws  upon  several  of  the  guests,  including  Mr.  Choate,  the 
American  ambassador  at  London,  and  myself,  Mr.  Car- 
negie gave  his  rectorial  address.  It  was  decidedly  origi- 
nal, its  main  feature  being  an  argimaent  in  behalf  of  a 
friendly  union  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  their  political  and  commercial  policy,  and  for  a  simi- 
lar union  between  the  Continental  European  nations  for 
the  protection  of  their  industries  and  for  the  promotion 
of  universal  peace^  with  a  summons  to  the  German  Em- 
peror to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  It  was 
prepared  with  skill  and  delivered  with  force.  Very  amus- 
ing were  the  attempts  of  the  great  body  of  students  to 
throw  the  speaker  off  his  guard  by  comments,  questions, 
and  chaff.  I  learned  later  that,  more  than  once,  orators 
has  thus  been  entrapped  or  entangled,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  an  address  had  been  completely  wrecked  by  such 
interruptions;  but  Mr.  Carnegie's  Scotch- Yankee  wit  car- 
ried him  through  triumphantly:  he  met  all  these  efforts 
with  equanimity  and  good  humor,  and  soon  had  the  au- 
dience completely  on  his  side. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  there  came  preparations  for  clos- 
ing my  connection  with  the  embassy.  I  had  long  before 
decided  that  on  my  seventieth  birthday  I  would  cease  to 
hold  any  official  position  whatever.  Pursuant  to  that  reso- 
lution, my  resignation  had  been  sent  to  the  President,  with 
the  statement  that  it  must  be  considered  final.  In  return 
came  the  kindest  possible  letters  from  him  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  State;  both  of  them  attributing  a  value  to 
my  services  much  beyond  anything  I  would  dare  claim. 

On  my  birthday  came  a  new  outburst  of  kindness. 
From  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  arrived  letters 
and  telegrams,  while  from  the  Americans  in  various  parts 
of  Germany— especially  from  the  Berlin  colony— came  a 
superbly  engrossed  address,  and  with  it  a  succession  of 
kindly  visitors  representing  all  ranks  in  Berlin  society. 
One  or  two  of  these  testimonials  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
especially  mentioning.    Some  time  after  the  letter  from 
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President  Roosevelt  above  mentioned,  there  had  come 
from  him  a  second  epistle,  containing  a  sealed  envelop 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  "To  be  opened  on 
your  seventieth  birthday/'  Being  duly  opened  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  it  was  found  to  be  even  more  heartily 
appreciative  than  his  former  letter,  and  the  same  was 
found  to  be  true  of  a  second  letter  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Hay ;  so  that  I  add  these  to  the  treasures  to  be 
handed  down  to  my  grandchildren. 

Shortly  afterward  came  a  letter  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  most  kindly  appreciative.  It  will  be  placed, 
with  those  above  referred  to,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

Especially  noteworthy  also  was  the  farewell  dinner 
given  me  at  the  Kaiserhof  by  the  German-American  As- 
sociation. Never  had  I  seen  so  many  Germans  eminent 
in  politics,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  art,  education, 
and  commerce  assembled  on  any  single  occasion.  Hearty 
speeches  were  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Count 
Posadowsky,  who  presided,  and  by  Professor  Hamack  of 
the  university,  who  had  been  selected  to  present  the  con- 
gratulations of  my  entertainers.  I  replied  at  length,  and 
as  in  previous  speeches  during  my  career,  both  as  min- 
ister and  ambassador,  I  had  endeavored  to  present  to  my 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad  the  claims  of  Germany 
upon  American  good  will,  I  now  endeavored  to  reveal  to 
the  great  body  of  thinking  Germans  some  of  the  deeper 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  American  people  j  my 
purpose  being  in  this,  as  in  previous  speeches,  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Emperor  being  absent  in  England,  my  departure 
from  Berlin  was  delayed  somewhat  beyond  the  time  I 
had  fixed ;  but  on  the  27th  of  November  came  my  final  day 
in  office.  In  the  morning  my  wife  and  myself  were  re- 
ceived in  special  audience  by  both  the  sovereigns,  who 
afterward  welcomed  us  at  their  table.  Both  showed  un- 
affected cordiality.  The  Emperor  discussed  with  me 
various  interesting  questions  in  a  most  friendly  spirit, 
and,  on  my  taking  leave,  placed  in  my  hands  what  is 
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known  as  the  "Great  Gold  Medal  for  Art  and  Science,'* 
saying  that  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  his  advisers  in 
those  fields,  and  adding  assurances  of  his  own  which 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  gift.  Later  in  the  day 
came  a  superb  vase  from  the  royal  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain, bearing  his  portrait  and  cipher,  as  a  token  of  per- 
sonal good  will. 

On  the  same  evening  was  the  American  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  with  farewells  to  and  from  the  American  col- 
ony, and  during  the  following  days  farewell  gatherings 
at  the  houses  of  the  dean  of  the  ambassadors,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire; finally,  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  with  hearty 
good-byes  at  the  station  from  a  great  concourse  of  my  dip- 
lomatic colleagues  and  other  old  friends,  we  left  Berlin. 

Our  first  settlement  was  at  a  pretty  villa  at  Alassio, 
on  the  Italian  Riviera;  and  here,  in  March,  1903,  looking 
over  mv  garden,  a  mass  of  bloom,  shaded  by  palms  and 
orange-trees  in  full  bearing,  and  upon  the  Mediterranean 
bovond,  I  settled  down  to  record  these  recollections  of 
mv  life— making  excursions  now  and  then  into  interest- 
ing parts  of  Italy. 

As  to  these  later  journeys,  one,  being  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  may  be  worth  mentioning.  It  was  an  excursion  in 
the  islands  of  Elba  and  Corsica.  Though  anything  but 
a  devotee  of  Napoleon,  I  could  not  but  be  interested  in 
that  little  empire  of  his  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  town  house,  country-seat,  and  garden  where 
he  planned  the  return  to  Europe  which  led  to  the  final 
catastrophe. 

More  interesting  still  was  the  visit  to  Corsica  and,  es- 
pecially, to  Ajaceio.  There  the  traveler  stands  before 
the  altar  where  Napoleon 's  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried, at  the  font  where  he  was  baptized,  in  the  rooms 
where  he  was  born,  played  with  his  brothers  during  his 
boyhood,  and  developed  various  scoundrel  isms  during  his 
young  manhood :  the  furniture  and  surroundings  being  as 
they  were  when  he  knew  them. 
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Just  around  the  coruer  from  the  house  in  which  the 
Bonapartes  lived  was  the  more  stately  residence  of  the 
more  aristocratic  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  It  interested 
me  as  the  neat  in  which  was  reared  that  early  playmate 
and  rival  of  Napoleon,  who  afterward  became  his  most 
virulent,  persistent,  and  successful  enemy,  who  pursued 
him  through  his  whole  career  as  a  hound  pursues  a  wolf, 
and  who  at  last  aided  most  effectively  in  bringing  him 
down. 

After  exhausting  the  attractions  of  Ajac/cio,  we  drove 
up  a  broad,  well-paved  avenue,  gradually  rising  and  curv- 
ing until,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  it  ended 
at  the  country-seat  of  this  same  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
far  up  among  the  mountains.  There,  on  a  plateau  com- 
manding an  amazing  view,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  superb 
park,  we  found  the  rural  retreat  of  the  family;  but,  to 
our  surprise,  not  a  castle,  not  a  villa,  not  like  any  other 
building  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Italy  or  anjTv^here  else 
in  the  world,  but  a  Parisian  town  house,  recently  erected 
in  the  style  of  the  Valois  period,  with  Mansard  roof.  As 
we  approached  it,  I  was  struck  by  architectural  details 
even  more  at  variance  with  the  surroundings  than  was 
the  general  style  of  the  building:  all  its  exterior  decora- 
tion presenting  the  features  of  a  pavilion  from  the  old 
Tuileries  at  Paris;  and  in  the  garden  hard  by  we  found 
battered  and  blackened  fragments  of  pilasters,  shown  by 
the  emblems  and  ciphers  upon  them  to  have  come  from 
that  part  of  the  Tuileries  once  inhabited  by  Napoleon. 
The  family  being  absent,  we  were  allowed  to  roam  through 
the  house,  and  there  found  the  statues,  paintings,  tapes- 
tries, books,  and  papers  of  Napoleon's  arch-enemy,  the 
great  Pozzo  di  Borgo  himself,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  great  struggle.  There,  too,  in  the  li- 
brary were  collected  the  decorations  bestowed  upon  him 
by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  his  successful  zeal  in 
hunting  down  the  common  enemy— "the  Corsican  Ogre." 
The  palace,  inside  and  out,  is  a  monument  to  the  most 
famous  of  Corsican  vendettas. 
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My  two  winters  at  Alassio  after  leaving  Berlin,  thougK 
filled  with  deferred  work,  were  restful.  During  a  visit 
to  America  in  1903,  I  joined  my  class  at  Yale  in  celebrat- 
ing its  fiftieth  anniversary,  giving  there  a  public  address 
entitled  **A  Patriotic  Investment'*  The  main  purpose 
of  this  address  was  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessorships of  Comparative  Legislation  in  our  leading 
universities.  I  could  not  think  then,  and  cannot  think 
now,  of  any  endowment  likely  to  be  more  speedily  and 
happily  fruitful  in  good  to  the  whole  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1904  I  returned  to  my  old  house  on  the  grounds 
of  Cornell  University,  and  there,  with  my  family,  old  as- 
sociates, and  new  friends  about  me,  have  devoted  myself 
to  various  matters  long  delayed,  and  especially  to  writ- 
ing sundry  articles  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  ** Cen- 
tury Magazine,"  and  various  other  periodicals,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  Trustee  of  Cornell  and  as  a 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  last  of  my  life,  but  I  count  myself  happy  in  living  to 
see  so  much  of  good  accomplished  and  so  much  promise  of 
good  in  every  worthy  field  of  human  effort  throughout 
our  country  and  indeed  throughout  the  world. 

Following  are  the  letters  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 


Feom  the  Pbbsident  op  the  United  States. 

Whitb  House, 

Washinoton. 

Oyster  Bay,  New  York, 
August  5,  1902. 
My  dear  Ambassador  White  : 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation,  for  I 
apeak  what  is  merely  a  self-evident  truth  when  I  say  that  we 
shall  have  to  look  with  some  apprehension  to  what  your  suc- 
cessor does,  whoever  that  successor  may  be,  lest  he  fall  short  of 
the  standard  you  have  set. 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  feel,  as  you 
will  feel  when  on  your  seventieth  birthday  you  prepare  to  leave 
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the  Embassy,  that  you  have  been  able  to  serve  your  country 
as  it  haa  been  served  by  but  a  very  Hmited  number  of  people  in 
your  generation.  You  have  done  much  for  it  in  word  and  in 
deed.  You  have  adhered  to  a  lofty  ideal  and  yet  have  been  abso- 
lutely practical  and,  therefore,  eflBeient,  so  that  you  are  a  per- 
petual example  to  young  men  how  to  avoid  alike  the  Scylla  of  in- 
difference and  the  Charybdis  of  efficiency  for  the  wrong. . . . 
With  regards  and  warm  respect  and  admiration, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)        Theodobe  Boosevelt. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 

Ambassador  to  Germany, 
Berlin,  Germany. 


Wbitb  House, 

Washington. 

Oyster  Bat,  New  York, 
September  15,  1902. 
Ht  dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

Will  you  read  the  inclosed  on  your  seventieth  birthday! 
have  sealed  it  so  you  can  break  the  seal  then. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)        Theodore  Boobevelt. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 

U.  S.  Ambassador, 
Berlin,  Germaiiy. 


Whttb  House, 

Wasdinoton, 

Oyster  Bay, 

September  15,  1902. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador  : 

On  the  day  you  open  this  you  will  be  seventy  years  old.  I 
cannot  forbear  writing  you  a  line  to  express  the  obligation  which 
all  the  American  people  are  under  to  you.  As  a  diplomat  you 
have  come  in  that  class  whose  foremost  exponents  are  Benja- 
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min  Franklin  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  which  nnmbers 
also  in  its  ranks  men  like  Morris,  Livingston,  and  Pinekney.  As 
a  politician,  as  a  publicist,  and  as  a  college  president  you  have 
served  your  country  as  only  a  limited  number  of  men  are  able 
to  serve  it.  You  have  taught  by  precept,  and  you  have  taught 
by  practice.  We  ore  all  of  us  better  because  you  have  lived 
and  worked,  and  I  send  you  now  not  merely  my  warmest  well- 
wishes  and  congratulations,  but  thanks  from  all  our  people  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  us  in  the  past. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)         Theooo&e  HoofiEVELT. 
Hon.  Andrew  D,  White, 
U.  S.  Ambassador, 
Berlin,  Germany. 


From  the  Secbetaby  of  State. 

Newbury,  N.  H., 
August  3,  1902. 
D&AR  Mr.  White  : 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  2l8t  July,  which 
is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  your  intention  to  resign 
your  post  of  ambassador  to  Germany.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
country  is  to  lose  your  services  in  the  place  you  have  filled  with 
Buch  distinguished  ability  and  dignity.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
Bay— as  it  is  simple  truth  to  say  it— that  you  have,  during  your 
residence  in  Berlin,  increased  the  respect  felt  for  America  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  all  Europe.  You  have  thus  rendered 
a  great  public  service,— independent  of  all  the  details  of  your 
valuable  work.  The  man  is  indeed  fortunate  who  can  go  through 
a  long  career  without  blame,  and  how  much  more  fortunate  if 
he  adds  great  achievement  to  blamelessness.  You  have  the  sin- 
^lar  felicity  of  having  been  always  a  fighting  man,  and  hav- 
ing gone  through  life  without  a  wound. 

I  congratulate  you  most  on  your  physical  and  mental  ability 
to  enjoy  the  rest  you  have  chosen  and  earned.  .  ,  . 

My  wife  joins  me  in  cordial  regards  to  Mrs.  White,  and  I  am 
Always,  Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)       John  Hat. 
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Department  op  State» 

Washington,  November  7,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  White: 

I  cannot  let  the  day  pass  without  sending  you  a  word  of  cor- 
dial congratulation  on  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
most  delightful  part  of  your  life.  Browning  long  ago  aang, 
"The  best  is  yet  to  be,"  and,  certainly,  if  world-wide  fame, 
troops  of  friends,  a  consciousness  of  well-spent  years,  and  a 
great  career  filled  with  righteous  aehievement  are  constituents 
of  happlnesa,  you  have  everything  that  the  heart  of  man  eould 
wish. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  John  Hat, 

His  Excellency  Andrew  D.  White,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Prom  the  Chancellor  op  the  German  Empire. 

Wilhelra  Str.  77. 
Mt  dear  Ambassador: 

On  the  occasion  of  this  memorftble  day,  I  beg  to  send  you  ray 
best  wishes.  May  God  grant  you  perfect  health  and  happiness. 
Be  assured  that  I  always  shall  remember  the  excellent  relations 
which  have  joined  us  during  so  many  years,  and  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  of  your  most  affectionate 

BtJLOW. 

7  Nov.  1902. 


CHAPTEB  XLIV 

Mr  B100LL£CTIOJf8  OF  WILUAM  U-vm-lSn 

AT  varioofl  timef  tiooe  mj  leaving  the  Berlin  Embaasj 
XjL  varioui$  friends  have  said  to  me,  "Why  not  give  us 
aomething  definite  regarding  the  German  Emperor!" 
And  on  my  pleading  sundry  difficalties  and  objections^ 
•oma  of  my  adviaera  have  recalled  many  excellent  pre- 
oedentii,  lK>th  American  and  foreign,  and  others  have 
cited  the  dictnm,  "The  man  I  don't  like  is  the  man  I 
don't  know." 

The  latter  argument  has  some  force  with  me-.  Much 
ill  feeling  l>ctween  the  United  States  and  Germany  has 
bad  its  root  in  misunderstandings;  and,  as  one  of  the 
tblngi  nearest  my  heart  Blnce  my  student  days  has  been  a 
closer  moral  and  intelleetoal  relation  between  the  two 
c^juutrieti,  there  im,  perhaps,  a  reason  for  throwing  into 
tbMC  misunderstandings  sonic  light  from  my  own  exx)e- 
rimoa. 

My  first  mcollc^ctionn  of  the  present  Emperor  date  from 
tha  bagirtniriK  of  my  stay  as  minister  at  Berlin,  in  1879. 
1'lir'  (if[\c\nl  \irimmini\0B%  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
tfmt  p<iri/»d  ItMvlng  hf^nn  made,  there  came  in  regular  order 
t}joHi<  fo  IhM  <'rowii  priin'i-  niid  princess,  and  on  my  way 
to  iUtuu  lliwrn  full  \uU\  my  hands  a  newspaper  account 
of  Umi  DDVi^ihnK  "f  Hmi  iTniiiumcnt  to  the  eminent  painter 
ConmljiiM,  fi(  hUwmtlditrf,  the  main  personage  in  the  cere- 
mony iMtliig  iUti  youiiK  Prince  William,  then  a  student  at 
Bonn.  IfiM  wjif^wli  WAH  given  at  some  length,  and  it  im- 
presued  me.     Tliitrt'  whh  a  certain  reality  of  conviction 
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and  aspiration  in  it  which  seemed  to  me  so  radically 
different  from  the  perfunctory  utterances  usual  on  such 
occasions  that,  at  the  close  of  the  official  interview  with 
his  father  and  mother,  I  alluded  to  it.  Their  response 
touched  me.  There  came  at  once  a  kindly  smile  upon  the 
father's  face,  and  a  glad  sparkle  into  the  mother's  eyes: 
pleasing  was  it  to  hear  her,  while  showing  satisfaction  and 
pride,  speak  of  her  anxiety  before  the  good  news  came, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  her  son  at  his 
first  public  address  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance; 
no  less  pleasing  was  it  to  note  the  father's  happy  acquies- 
cence :  there  was  in  it  all  a  revelation  of  simple  home  feel- 
ing and  of  wholesome  home  ties  which  clearly  indicated 
something  different  from  the  family  relations  in  sundry 
royal  houses  depicted  by  court  chroniclers. 

Not  long  afterward  the  young  prince  appeared  at  some 
of  the  court  festivities,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  to 
observe  him.  He  seemed  sprightly,  with  a  certain  exn- 
berance  of  manner  in  meeting  his  friends  which  was  not 
nnpleasing;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  his  hearty  saluta- 
tions were  by  no  means  confined  to  men  and  women  of 
his  own  age;  he  was  respectful  to  old  men,  and  that  is 
always  a  good  sign ;  it  could  be  easily  seen,  too,  that  while 
he  especially  sought  the  celebrities  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  he  took  pains  to  show  respect  to  men  eminent 
in  science,  literature,  and  art.  There  seemed  a  healthy, 
hearty  life  in  him  well  befitting  a  young  man  of  his  po- 
sition and  prospects :  very  different  was  he  from  the  heir 
to  the  throne  in  another  country,  whom  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  at  similar  functions,  and  who  seemed  to  regard 
the  whole  human  race  with  indifference. 

Making  the  usual  visits  in  Berlin  society,  I  found  that 
people  qualified  to  judge  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  abil- 
ities ;  and  not  infrequent  were  prophecies  that  the  young 
man  would  some  day  really  accomplish  something. 

My  first  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  came  at  his 
marriage,  when  a  special  reception  was  given  by  him  and 
his  bride  to  the  diplomatic  corps.    He  spoke  at  consider- 
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able  length  on  American  topics— on  railways,  steamers, 
public  works,  on  Americans  wtiom  be  had  met,  and  of  the 
things  he  most  wished  to  see  on  our  side  the  water;  al- 
together he  seemed  to  be  broad-minded,  alert»  with  a  quick 
sense  of  humor,  and  yet  with  a  certain  solidity  of  judg- 
ment beneath  it  all. 

After  my  departure  from  Berlin  there  flitted  over  to 
America  conflicting  accounts  of  him,  and  during  the  short 
reign  of  his  father  there  was  considerable  growth  of  myth 
and  legend  to  his  disadvantage.  Any  attempt  to  disti! 
the  truth  from  it  all  would  be  futile;  suffice  it  that  both 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  careful  statements  by  ex- 
cellent authorities  on  both  sides  have  convinced  me  that 
in  all  that  trying  crisis  the  young  man's  course  was  dic- 
tated by  a  manly  sense  of  duty. 

The  first  thing  after  his  accession  which  really  struck 
me  as  a  revelation  of  his  character  was  his  dismissal 
of  Bismarck.  By  vast  numbers  of  people  this  was  thought 
the  act  of  an  exultant  young  ruler  eager  to  escape  all  re- 
straint, and  this  opinion  was  considerably  promoted  in 
English-speaking  countries  by  an  ephemeral  cause:  Ten- 
niers  cartoon  in  ** Punch''  entitled  "Dropping  the  Pilot" 
As  most  people  who  read  this  will  remember,  the  iron 
chancellor  was  therein  represented  as  an  old,  weather- 
beaten  pilot,  in  storm-coat  and  sou'wester,  plodding  heav- 
ily down  the  gangway  at  the  side  of  a  great  ship;  while 
far  above  him,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  was  the  young 
Emperor,  jaunty,  with  a  satisfied  smirk,  and  wearing  his 
crown.  There  was  in  that  little  drawing  a  spark  of  genius, 
and  it  sped  far;  probably  no  other  cartoon  in  "Punch" 
ever  produced  so  deep  an  effect,  save,  possibly,  that  which 
appeared  during  the  Crimean  War  with  the  legend  "Gen- 
eral February  turned  Traitor";  it  went  everywhere,  ap- 
pealing to  deep  sentiment  in  human  hearts. 

And  yet,  to  me— admiring  Bismarck  as  the  greatest  Ger- 
man since  Luther,  but  reflecting  upon  the  vast  interests 
involved— this  act  was  a  proof  that  the  young  monarch  was 
a  stronger  man  than  any  one  had  supposed  him  to  be. 
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Certainly  this  dismissal  must  have  caused  hira  much 
regret;  all  his  previous  life  had  shown  that  he  admired 
Bismarck — almost  adored  him.  It  gave  evidence  of  a  deep 
purpose  and  a  strong  will.  Louis  XIV  had  gained  great 
credit  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  by  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  ruling  alone— of  taking  into  his  own  hands  the 
vast  work  begun  by  Richelieu;  but  that  was  the  merest 
nothing  compared  to  this.  This  was,  apparently,  as  if 
Louis  XIII,  immediately  after  the  triumi)hs  of  Richelieu, 
had  dismissed  him  and  declared  his  purpose  of  hence- 
forth being  his  own  prime  minister.  The  young  Emperor 
had  found  himself  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  had 
deliberately  chosen  the  right  path,  and  this  in  spite  of 
almost  universal  outcries  at  home  and  abroad.  The  old 
Emperor  William  could  let  Bismarck  have  his  way  to 
any  extent:  when  his  chancellor  sulked  he  could  drive 
to  the  palace  in  the  Wilhelrastrasse,  pat  his  old  servant 
on  the  back,  chaff  him,  scold  him,  laugh  at  him,  and  set 
him  going  again,  and  no  one  thought  less  of  the  old  mon- 
arch on  that  account.  But  for  the  yonng  Emperor  Wil- 
liam to  do  this  would  he  fatal ;  it  would  class  him  at  once 
among  the  rois  faineants— the  mere  figureheads— "the 
solemnly  constituted  impostors,"  and  in  this  lay  not 
merely  dangers  to  the  young  monarch,  but  to  his  dynasty 
and  to  the  emjiire. 

His  recognition  of  this  fact  was,  and  is,  to  me  a  proof 
that  the  favorable  judgments  of  him  which  I  had  heard 
expressed  in  Berlin  were  well  founded. 

But  this  decision  did  much  to  render  him  unpopular  in 
the  United  States,  and  various  other  reports  which  Sitted 
over  increased  the  unfavorable  feeling.  There  came  re- 
ports of  his  speeches  to  young  recruits,  in  which,  to  put 
it  mildly,  there  was  preached  a  very  high  theory  of  the 
royal  and  imperial  prerogative,  and  a  very  exacting  the- 
ory of  the  duty  of  the  subject.  Little  account  was  taken 
by  distant  observers  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  case; 
namely,  that  Germany,  being  a  nation  with  no  natural 
frontiers,  with  hostile  military  nations  on  all  sides,  and 
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with  serious  intestine  tendencies  to  anarchy,  must,  if  she 
is  to  live,  have  the  best  possible  military  organization  and 
a  central  power  strong  to  curb  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  quick  to  hurl  them.  Moreover,  these  speeches,  which 
seemed  so  absurd  to  the  average  American,  hardly  aston- 
ished any  one  who  had  lived  long  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially in  Prussia.  The  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  young 
monarch  to  the  recruits  were,  after  all,  only  what  they 
had  heard  a  thousand  times  from  pulpit  and  school  desk, 
and  are  a  logical  result  of  Prussian  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Something,  too,  mnst  be  allowed  to  a  young  man 
gifted,  energetic,  suddenly  brought  into  so  responsible  a 
position,  looking  into  and  beyond  his  empire,  seeing  hostile 
nations  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  with  elements  of  un- 
reason fermenting  within  its  own  borders,  and  feeling  that 
the  only  reliance  of  his  country  is  in  the  good  right  arms 
of  its  people,  in  their  power  of  striking  heavily  and 
quickly,  and  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  authority. 

In  the  history  of  American  opinion  at  this  time  there 
was  one  comical  episode.  The  strongholds  of  opinion 
among  us  friendly  to  Germany  have  been,  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  our  universities  and  colleges,  in  so  many 
of  which  are  professors  and  tutors  who,  having  studied 
in  Germany,  have  brought  back  a  certain  love  for  the  Ger- 
man fatherland.  To  them  there  came  in  those  days  a 
curious  tractate  by  a  little-known  German  professor— one 
of  the  most  curious  satires  in  human  history.  To  all  ap- 
pearance it  was  simply  a  biographical  study  of  tlie  young 
Roman  emperor  Caligula.  It  displayed  the  advantages 
he  had  derived  from  a  brave  and  pious  imperial  ancestry, 
and  especially  from  his  devout  and  gifted  father;  it 
showed  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired  graces,  his  versa- 
tility, his  growing  restlessness,  his  manifold  ambitions,  his 
contempt  of  wise  counsel,  the  dismissal  of  his  most  emi- 
nent minister,  his  carelessness  of  thoughtful  opinion,  his 
meddling  in  anjiJiing  and  everything,  his  displays  in  the 
theater  and  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  his  growth— until 
the  world  recognized  him  simply  as  a  beast  of  prey,  a  mon- 
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Bter.  The  whole  narrative  was  so  managed  that  the  young 
prince  who  had  just  conae  to  the  German  throne  seemed 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  youthful  Roman  monarch- 
down  to  the  cruel  stage  of  his  career;  that  was  left  to 
anticipation.  The  parallels  and  resemblances  between  the 
two  were  arranged  with  consummate  skill,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  passage  which  seemed  to  present  an  exact 
chronicle  of  some  well-known  saying  or  doing  of  the  mod- 
em ruler  there  would  follow  an  asterisk  with  a  reference 
to  a  passage  in  Tacitus  or  Suetonius  or  Dion  Cassius  or 
other  eminent  authority  exactly  warranting  the  statement. 
This  piece  of  historical  jugglery  ran  speedily  through 
thirty  editions,  while  from  all  parts  of  Germany  came  ref- 
utations and  counter-refutations  by  scores,  all  tending  to 
increase  its  notoriety.  Making  a  short  tour  through 
Germany  at  that  period,  and  stopping  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  at  Munich  to  get  a  copy  of  this  treatise,  I  was 
shown  a  pile  of  pamphlets  which  it  had  called  out, 
at  least  a  foot  high.  Comically  enough,  its  author  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  it,  since  the  name  of  the 
young  Emperor  William  was  never  mentioned;  all  it 
claimed  to  give  or  did  give  was  the  life  of  Caligula, 
and  certainly  there  was  no  crime  in  writing  a  condem- 
natory history  of  him  or  any  other  imperial  miscreant 
who  died  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  this  tractate  doubtless  made 
good  friends  of  Germany  uneasy,  and  it  even  shocked 
some  excellent  men  who  knew  much  of  Roman  history 
and  little  of  mankind;  but  graduallj^  common  sense  re- 
sumed its  sway.  As  men  began  to  think  they  began  to 
realize  that  the  modem  German  Empire  resembles  in  no 
particular  that  debased  and  corrupt  mass  with  which  the 
imperial  Roman  wretches  had  to  do,  and  that  the  new 
German  sovereign,  in  all  his  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies is  radically  a  different  being  from  any  one  of  the  crazy 
beasts  of  prey  who  held  the  imperial  power  during  the  de- 
cline of  Rome. 

Sundry  epigrams  had  also  come  over  to  us ;  among 
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others,  the  characterization  of  the  three  German  Em- 
perors: tlie  first  William  as  *'Der  greise  Kaiser,"  the 
Emperor  Frederick  as  **Der  weise  Kaiser,**  and  the  sec- 
ond William  as  *'Der  Reise  Kaiser";  and  there  were  un- 
pleasant murmurs  regarding  sundry  trials  for  petty  trea- 
son. But  at  the  same  time  there  was  evident,  in  the  midst 
of  American  jokes  at  the  young  Emperor's  expense,  a 
growing  feeling  that  there  was  something  in  him;  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  not  a  fat-witted,  Jesuit-ridden,  mistress- 
led  monarch  of  the  old  Bourbon  or  Hapsburg  sort;  that 
he  had  '*go"  in  him— some  fine  impulses,  evidently;  and 
here  and  there  a  quotation  from  a  sj^eech  showed  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  the  present  world  and  aspiration 
for  its  betterment.  ■ 

In  another  chapter  I  have  given  a  general  sketch  ofl 
the  conversation  at  my  first  presentation  to  him  as  ambas- 
sador; it  strengthened  in  my  mind  the  impression  al- 
ready foraied,— that  he  was  not  a  monarch  of  the  old  pat- 
tern. The  talk  was  not  conventional;  he  was  evidently 
fond  of  discoursing  upon  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
music,  but  not  less  gifted  in  discussing  current  political 
questions,  and  in  various  conversations  afterward  this 
fact  was  observable.  Conventional  talk  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum ;  the  slightest  hint  was  enough  to  start  a  lineif 
of  remark  worth  listening  to.  ■ 

Opportunities  for  conversation  were  many.  Besides  the 
usual  "functions"  of  various  sorts,  there  were  interviews 
by  special  appointment,  and  in  these  the  young  monarch 
was  neither  backward  in  presenting  his  ideas  nor  slow 
in  developing  them.  The  range  of  subjects  which  in- 
terested him  seemed  unlimited,  but  there  were  some  which 
he  evidently  preferred:  of  these  were  all  things  relating 
to  ships  and  shipping,  and  one  of  the  first  subjects  which 
came  up  in  conversations  between  us  was  the  books  of 
Captain  Mahan,  which  he  discussed  very  intelligently, 
awarding  great  praise  to  their  author,  and  saying  that  he  . 
required  all  his  naval  officers  to  read  them.  | 

Another  subject  in  order  was  art  in  all  its  develop- 
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ments.  During  the  first  years  of  my  stay  he  was  erect- 
ing the  thirty -two  historical  groups  on  the  Avenue  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  Thiergarten,  near  my  house.  My  walks  took 
me  frequently  by  them,  and  they  interested  me,  not  merely 
by  their  execution,  but  by  their  historical  purpose,  com- 
memorating as  they  do  the  services  of  his  predecessors, 
and  of  the  strongest  men  who  made  their  reigns  signifi- 
cant during  nearly  a  thousand  years.  He  was  always 
ready  to  discuss  these  works  at  length,  whether  from  the 
artistic,  historical,  or  educational  point  of  view.  Not  only 
to  me,  but  to  my  wife  he  insisted  on  their  value  as  a  means 
of  arousing  intelligent  patriotism  in  children  and  youth. 
He  dwelt  with  pride  on  the  large  number  of  gifted  sculp- 
tors in  his  realm,  and  his  comments  on  their  work  were 
worth  listening  to.  He  himself  has  artistic  gifts  which  in 
his  earlier  days  were  shown  by  at  least  one  specimen 
of  his  work  as  a  painter  in  the  Berlin  Annual  Exliibition ; 
and  in  the  window  of  a  silversmith's  shop  on  the  Linden 
I  once  saw  a  prize  cup  for  a  yacht  contest  showing  much 
skill  in  invention  and  beauty  in  form,  while  near  it  hung 
the  pencil  drawing  for  it  in  his  own  hand. 

His  knowledge  of  music  and  love  for  it  have  been  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  in  these  chapters.  Noteworthy  was 
it  that  his  feeling  was  not  at  all  for  music  of  a  thin,  showy 
sort;  he  seemed  to  be  touched  by  none  of  the  prevailing 
fashions,  but  to  cherish  a  profound  love  for  the  really 
great  things  in  music.  This  was  often  shown,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  concert  at  Potsdam  to  which  he  invited  Preai- 
dent  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  in  his  comments  upon  the 
pieces  then  executed.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
it  was  the  music  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  It  has  been  given 
ine  to  hear  more  than  once  the  best  music  of  the  Sistine, 
Pauline,  and  Lateran  choirs  at  Home,  of  the  three  great 
choirs  at  St  Petersburg,  of  the  chorus  at  Bayreuth,  and 
of  other  well-known  assemblages  under  high  musical  di- 
rection; but  the  cathedral  choir  at  Berlin,  in  its  best  ef- 
forts, surpassed  any  of  these,  and  the  music,  both  instru- 
mental and  choral,  which  reverberates  under  the  dome 
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of  the  imperial  chapel  at  the  great  anniversaries  there 
celebrated  is  nowhere  excelled.  For  operatic  music  of  the 
usual  sort  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  a  gala  opera  was  to 
be  given,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  order  the  per- 
formance of  some  piece  of  more  historical  than  musical 
interest.  Hence,  doubtless,  it  was  that  during  my  whole 
stay  the  opera  at  Dresden  surpassed  decidedly  that  at 
Berlin,  while  in  the  higher  realms  of  music  Berlin  re- 
mained unequaled. 

Dramatic  art  is  another  field  in  which  he  takes  an  en- 
lightened interest :  he  has  great  reason  for  doing  so,  both 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man. 

As  a  result  of  observation  and  reflection  during  a  long 
life  which  has  touched  public  men  and  measures  in  wide 
variety,  I  would  desire  for  my  country  three  things  above 
all  others,  to  supplement  our  existing  American  civiliza- 
tion: from  Great  Britain  her  administration  of  criminal 
justice ;  from  Germany  her  theater ;  and  from  any  Euro- 
pean country,  save  Russia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  its  gov- 
ernment of  cities. 

As  to  the  second  of  these  desired  contributions,  ten 
years  in  Germany  at  various  periods  during  an  epoch 
covering  now  nearly  half  a  century  have  convinced  me  that 
her  theater,  next  after  her  religious  inheritance,  gives  the 
best  stimulus  and  sustenance  to  the  better  aspirations  of 
her  people.  Through  it,  and  above  all  by  Schiller,  the 
Kantian  ethics  have  been  brought  into  the  thinking  of 
the  average  man  and  woman;  and  not  only  Schiller,  but 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Gutzkow,  and  a  long  line  of  others  have 
given  an  atmosphere  in  which  ennobling  ideals  bloom  for 
the  German  youth,  during  season  after  season,  as  if  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature.  The  dramatic  presentation, 
even  in  the  smallest  towns,  is,  as  a  rule,  good ;  the  theater 
and  its  surroundings  are,  in  the  main,  free  from  the  abuses 
and  miseries  of  the  stage  in  English-speaking  lands,  and, 
above  all,  from  that  all-pervading  lubricity  and  porno- 
graphic stench  which  have  made  the  French  theater  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  main  cause  in  the 
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decadence  of  the  French  people.  In  most  German  towns 
of  importance  one  finds  the  drama  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  its  citizens— ennobling  in  its  higher  ranges,  and  in 
its  influence  clean  and  wholesome. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  no  city  of  any  English-speak- 
ing country  is  Shakspere  presented  so  fully,  so  well,  and 
to  such  large  and  appreciative  audiences  as  in  Berlin. 
All  this,  and  more,  the  Emperor  knows,  and  he  acts  upon 
his  knowledge.  Interesting  was  it  at  various  times  to  see 
him  sitting  with  his  older  children  at  tlie  theater,  evi- 
dently awakening  their  interest  ill  dramatic  masterpieces ; 
and  among  these  occasions  there  come  back  to  me,  espe- 
cially, the  evenings  when  he  thus  sat,  evidently  discussing 
with  them  the  thought  and  action  in  Shakspere 's  **  Ju- 
lius Caesar"  and  "Coriolanus,"  as  presented  on  the  stage 
before  us.  I  could  well  imagine  his  comments  on  the 
venom  of  demagogues,  on  the  despotism  of  mobs,  on  the 
weaknesses  of  strong  men,  and  on  the  need,  in  great  emer- 
gencies, of  a  central  purpose  and  firm  control.  His  view 
of  the  true  character  and  mission  of  the  theater  he  has 
given  at  various  times,  and  one  of  his  talks  with  the  actors 
in  the  Royal  Theater,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  may  be 
noted  as  typical.  In  it  occur  passages  like  the  following: 
**When  I  came  into  the  government,  ten  years  ago,  ,  .  . 
I  was  convinced  that  this  theater,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  monarch,  should,  like  the  school  and  the  university, 
have  as  its  mission  the  development  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, the  promotion  of  the  highest  intellectual  good  in  our 
German  fatlierland,  and  the  ennobling  of  our  people  in 
mind  and  character. . . ,  I  beg  of  you  that  you  continue  to 
stand  by  me,  each  in  his  own  way  and  place,  serving  the 
spirit  of  idealism,  and  waging  war  against  materialism 
and  all  un-Oerraan  corruptions  of  the  stage." 

After  various  utterances  showing  his  steady  purpose 
in  the  same  direction,  there  came  out,  in  one  of  the  later 
years  of  my  stay,  sundry  remarks  of  his  showing  a  new 
phase  of  the  same  thought,  as  follows:  "The  theater 
should  not  only  be  an  important  factor  in  education  and 
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in  the  promotion  of  morals,  but  it  should  also  present  in- 
carnations of  elegance,  of  beauty,  of  the  highest  concepK- 
tions  of  art;  it  should  not  discourage  us  with  sad  pictures 
of  the  past,  with  bitter  awakenings  from  illusions,  but 
be  purified,  elevated,  strengthened  for  presenting  the  ideal. 
.  .  .  Our  ordinary  life  gives  us  every  day  the  most 
mournful  realities,  and  the  modern  authors  whose  plea- 
sure it  is  to  bring  these  before  us  upon  the  stage  have 
accepted  an  unhealthy  mission  and  accomplish  a  discour- 
aging work." 

In  his  desire  to  see  the  theater  aid  in  developing  Ger- 
man ideals  and  in  enriching  German  life,  he  has  pro- 
moted presentations  of  the  great  episodes  and  person- 
ages in  German  history.  Some  of  these,  by  Wildenbruch 
and  Lauff,  permeated  with  veins  of  true  poetry,  are  at- 
tractive and  ennobling.  Of  course  not  all  were  entirely 
successful.  I  recall  one  which  glorified  especially  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Hoheuzoltern,  the 
comical  effect  of  which  on  one  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere ;  but  this,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  was  an  exception. 

There  seems  much  reason  for  the  Emperor's  strenu- 
ous endeavors  in  this  field.  The  German  theater  still  re- 
mains more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  since  my  earlier  acquaintance 
with  it,  from  1854  to  1856  and  from  1879  to  1881,  there 
has  come  some  deterioration,  and  this  is  especially  shown 
in  various  dramas  which  have  been  held  up  as  triumphs. 
In  these,  an  inoculation  from  the  French  drama  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  nobler  characteris- 
tics of  the  German  stage.  One  detects  the  cant  of  Dumas, 
/?/.?,  but  not  his  genius;  and,  when  tliis  cant  is  mingled 
with  German  pessimism,  it  becomes  at  times  unspeakably 
repulsive.  The  zeal  for  this  new  drama  seems  to  me  a 
fad,  and  rather  a  slimy  fad.  With  all  ray  heart  I  wish  the 
Emperor  success  in  his  effort  to  keep  the  German  stage 
upon  the  higher  planes. 

Another  subject  which  came  up  from  time  to  time  was 
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that  of  archaeological  investigation.  Once,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  talk  on  German  railway  enterprises  in 
Asia  Minor,  I  touched  upon  his  great  opportunities  to 
make  his  reign  illustrious  by  services  to  science  in  that 
region.  He  entered  into  the  suBject  heartily;  it  was  at 
once  evident  that  he  was  awake  to  its  possibilities,  and 
he  soon  showed  me  much  more  than  I  knew  before  of  what 
had  been  done  and  was  doing,  but  pointed  out  special  dif- 
ficulties in  approaching,  at  present,  some  most  attractive 
fields  of  investigation. 

Interesting  also  were  his  views  on  education,  and  more 
than  once  the  conversation  touched  this  ground.  As  to  his 
own  academic  training,  there  is  ample  testimony  that  he 
appreciated  the  main  classical  authors  whom  he  read  in 
the  gynmasium  at  Cassel ;  but  it  was  refreshing  to  hear 
and  to  read  various  utterances  of  his  against  gerund- 
grinding  and  pedantry.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  classical  instruction  in  Germany,  as,  in- 
deed, elsewhere,  have  been  they  of  its  own  household,  and 
he  has  stated  this  view  as  vigorously  as  did  Sydney  Smith 
in  England  and  Francis  Wayland  in  America.  WTien- 
ever  he  dwelt  on  this  subject  the  views  which  he  presented 
at  such  length  to  the  Educational  Commission  were  wont 
to  come  out  with  force  and  piquancy. 

On  one  occasion  our  discussion  turned  upon  physical 
education,  and  especially  upon  the  value  to  students  of 
boating.  As  an  old  Yale  boating  man,  a  member  of  the 
first  crew  which  ever  sent  a  challenge  to  liarvard,  and 
one  who  had  occasion  in  the  administration  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  to  consider  this  form  of  exercise  from 
various  standpoints,  I  may  say  that  his  view  of  its  merits 
and  his  way  of  promoting  it  seemed  to  me  thoroughly 
sensible. 

From  time  to  time  some  mention  from  me  of  city  im- 
provements observed  during  my  daily  walks  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion.  The  city  of  Berlin  is  wonderfully 
well  governed,  and  exhibits  all  those  triumphs  of  mod- 
em municipal  skill  and  devotion  which  are  so  conspicu- 
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ously  absent,  as  a  rule,  from  onr  American  cities.  While 
his  capital  preserves  its  self-govemiDg  powers,  it  is  clear 
that  he  purposes  to  have  his  full  say  as  to  everything 
within  his  jurisdiction.  There  were  various  examples 
of  this,  and  one  of  them  especially  interested  me:  the 
renovation  of  the  Thiergarten.  This  great  park,  virtually 
a  gift  of  the  Hohenzoliern  monarchs,  which  once  lay  upon 
the  borders  of  the  city,  but  is  now  in  the  very  heart  of 
it,  had  gradually  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  should  have 
been.  Even  during  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  it  was  un- 
derstood that  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  especially  his 
father,  had  desired  to  change  its  copse-like  and  swampy 
character  and  give  it  more  of  the  features  of  a  stately 
park,  but  that  popular  opposition  to  any  such  change  had 
always  shown  itself  too  bitter  and  uncompromising.  This 
seemed  a  great  pity,  for  while  there  were  some  fine  trees, 
a  great  majority  of  them  were  so  crowded  together  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  broad,  free  growth  either  for  trees 
or  for  shrubbery.  There  was  nothing  of  that  exquisitely 
beautiful  play,  upon  expanses  of  green  turf,  of  light  and 
shade  through  wide-expanded  boughs  and  broad  masses 
of  foliage,  which  gives  such  delight  in  any  of  the  finer 
English  or  American  parks.  Down  to  about  half  a  dozen 
years  since  it  had  apparently  been  thought  best  not  to  in- 
terfere, and  even  when  attention  was  called  to  the  dark, 
swampy  characteristics  of  much  of  the  Thiergarten,  the 
answer  was  that  it  was  best  to  humor  the  Berliners;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  my  recent  stay  the  young  Em- 
peror intervened  with  decision  and  force,  his  work  was 
thorough,  and  as  my  windows  looked  out  over  one  corner 
of  this  field  of  his  operations,  their  progress  interested 
me,  and  they  were  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  in  our 
conversations.  Interesting  was  it  to  note  that  his  energy 
was  all-sufficient;  the  Berliners  seemed  to  regard  his  ac- 
tivity  as  Arabs  regard  a  sand-storm,— as  predestined  and 
irresistible,— and  the  universal  verdict  now  justifies  his 
course,  both  on  sanitary  and  artistic  grounds. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  of  the  in- 
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flueoce  he  has  exeiied  on  the  great  adornnienta  of  his 
capital  city.  The  position  and  character  of  various  mon- 
uments on  which  he  has  impressed  his  ideas,  and  the  lay- 
ing out  and  decoration  of  sundry  streets  and  parks,  do 
credit  not  merely  to  his  artistic  sense,  but  to  his  fore- 
Bight 

This  prompt  yet  wise  intervention,  actuated  by  a  public 
spirit  not  only  strong  but  intelligent,  is  seen,  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  its  architectural  glories.  When  he  announced  to 
me  at  Potsdam  his  intention  to  present  specimens  rep- 
resentative of  German  architecture  and  sculpture  to  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Harv^ard,  he  showed,  in  enumerating 
and  discussing  the  restorations  at  Marienburg  and  Naum- 
burg,  the  bas-reliefs  at  Halberstadt,  the  masks  and  statues 
of  Andreas  Schliiter  at  Berlin,  and  the  Renaissance  and 
rococo  work  at  Liibeck  and  Danzig,  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation worthy  of  a  trained  architect  and  archsRologist. 

As  to  his  feeling  for  literature,  his  addresses  on  various 
occasions  show  amply  that  he  has  read  to  good  pur- 
pose, not  only  in  the  best  authors  of  his  own,  but  of  other 
countries.  While  there  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  pedan- 
try in  his  speeches  or  talk,  there  crop  out  in  them  evi- 
dences of  a  curious  breadth  and  universality  in  his  read- 
ing. His  line  of  reading  for  amusement  was  touched  when, 
at  the  close  of  an  hour  of  serious  official  business,  an  il- 
lustration of  mine  from  Rudyard  Kipling  led  him  to  re- 
call many  of  that  author's  most  striking  situations,  into 
which  he  entered  with  great  zest;  and  at  various  other 
times  he  cited  sa>nngs  of  Mark  Twain  which  he  seemed 
especially  to  enjoy.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
may  note  the  same  breadth  in  his  love  for  art;  for  not 
only  does  he  rejoice  in  the  higher  achievements  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  but  he  takes  pleasure  in 
lighter  work,  and  an  American  may  note  that  he  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  popular  illustrations  of  Gibson. 

I  once  asked  some  of  the  leading  people  nearest  him 
how  he  found  time  to  observe  so  wide  a  range,  and  re- 
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ceived  answer  that  it  was  as  much  a  marvel  to  them 
to  me ;  he  himself  once  told  me  that  he  found  much 
for  reading  during  his  hunting  excursions. 

Nor  does  he  make  excursions  into  various  fields 
knowledge  by  books  alone.  Any  noteworthy  discovery 
or  gain  in  any  leading  field  of  thought  or  effort  attracts 
his  attention  at  once,  and  must  be  presented  to  him  by 
some  one  who  ranks  among  its  foremost  exponents.  ■ 

But  here  it  should  be  especially  noted  that,  active  and 
original  as  the  Emperor  is,  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
caught  by  fads  either  in  art,  science,  literature,  or  in  any 
other  field  of  human  activity.  The  great  artists  who  can- 
not draw  or  paint,  and  who,  therefore,  despise  those  who 
can  and  are  glorified  by  those  who  cannot ;  the  great  com- 
posers who  can  give  us  neither  harmony  nor  melody,  and 
therefore  have  a  fanatical  following  among  those  who 
labor  under  like  disabilities;  the  great  writers  who  are 
unable  to  attain  strength,  lucidity,  or  beauty,  and  there- 
fore secure  praise  for  profundity  and  occult  wisdom, — 
none  of  these  influence  him.  In  these,  as  in  other  things, 
the  Plohenzollern  sanity  asserts  itself.  He  recognizes  the 
fact  that  normal  and  healthy  progress  is  by  an  evolution 
of  the  better  out  of  the  good,  and  that  the  true  function 
of  genius  in  every  field  is  to  promote  some  phase  of  this 
evolution  either  by  aiding  to  create  a  better  environment, 
or  by  getting  sight  of  higher  ideals. 

As  to  his  manner,  it  is  in  ordinary  intercourse  sim- 
ple, natural,  kindly,  and  direct,  and  on  great  public  oc- 
casions dignified  without  the  slightest  approach  to  pom- 
posity. I  have  known  scores  of  our  excellent  fellow-citi- 
zens in  little  offices  who  were  infinitely  more  assuming. 
It  was  once  said  of  a  certain  United  States  senator  that 
"one  must  climb  a  ladder  to  speak  with  him";  no  one! 
would  dream  of  making  any  assertion  of  this  sort  re- 
garding the  present  ruler  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  and 
German  Empire. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  supixjse  that  minor  gifts 
and  acquirements  form  the  whole  of  his  character;  they 
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are  but  a  part  of  its  garb.  He  is  certainly  developing 
the  characteristics  of  a  successful  ruler  of  men  and  the 
solid  qualities  of  a  statesman.  It  was  my  fortune,  from 
time  to  time,  to  hear  hira  discuss  at  some  length  current 
political  questions ;  and  his  views  were  presented  with 
knowledge,  clearness,  and  force.  There  was  nothing  at 
all  flighty  in  any  of  his  statements  or  arguments.  There 
is  evidently  in  him  a  large  fund  of  that  Hohenzollern 
common  sense  which  has  so  often  happily  modified  Ger- 
man, and  even  European,  politics.  He  recognizes,  of 
course,  as  his  ancestors  generally  have  done,  that  his  is 
a  military  monarchy,  and  that  Germany  is  and  must  re- 
main a  besieged  camj);  hence  his  close  attention  to  the 
army  and  navy.  Every  one  of  our  embassy  military  at- 
taches expressed  to  me  his  surprise  at  the  efficiency  of 
his  inspections  of  troops,  of  his  discrimination  between 
things  essential  and  not  essential,  and  of  his  insight  into 
current  military  questions.  Even  more  striking  testi- 
mony was  given  to  me  by  our  naval  attaches  as  to  his 
minute  knowledge  not  only  of  his  own  navy,  but  of  the 
navies  of  other  powers,  and  especially  as  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  various  classes  of  ships  and,  indeed,  of  individual 
vessels.  One  thoroughly  capable  of  judging  told  me  that 
he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  admiral  in  our  service 
who  knew  more  about  every  American  ship  of  any  impor- 
tance than  does  the  Kaiser.  It  has  been  said  that  his  de- 
votion to  the  German  navy  is  a  whim.  That  view  can 
hardly  command  respect  among  those  who  have  noted  his 
labor  for  years  upon  its  development,  and  his  utterances 
regarding  its  connection  with  the  future  of  his  empire. 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  he  recognizes  the  triumphs 
of  German  commercial  enterprises,  and  sees  in  them  a 
guarantee  for  the  extension  of  German  power  and  for 
a  glory  more  permanent  than  any  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  military  operations  in  these  times.  When  any  candid 
American  studies  what  has  been  done,  or,  rather,  what  has 
not  been  done,  in  his  own  country,  with  its  immense  sea- 
coast  and  its  many  harbors  on  two  oceans,  to  build  up 
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a  great  merchant  navy,  and  compares  it  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  steady, 
earnest,  honest  enterprise  of  Germany,  with  merely  its 
little  strip  of  coast  on  a  northern  inland  sea,  and  with 
only  the  Hanseatic  ports  as  a  basis,  he  may  well  have 
searchings  of  heart.  The  "Shipping  Trust"  seems  to  be 
the  main  outcome  of  our  activitj',  and  lines  of  the  finest 
steamers  running  to  all  parts  of  the  world  the  outcome 
of  theirs.  There  is  a  history  here  which  we  may  well 
ponder;  the  young  Emperor  has  not  only  thought  but 
acted  upon  it 

As  to  yet  broader  work,  the  crucial  test  of  a  ruler  is 
his  ability  to  select  men,  to  stand  by  them  when  he  has 
selected  them,  and  to  decide  wisely  how  far  the  plans 
which  he  has  thought  out,  and  they  have  thought  out,  can 
be  fused  into  a  policy  worthy  of  his  country.  Judged  by 
this  test,  the  young  monarch  would  seem  worthy  of  his 
position;  the  men  he  has  called  to  the  various  min- 
istries are  remarkably  fit  for  their  places,  several  of  them 
showing  very  high  capacity,  and  some  of  them  genius. 

As  to  his  relation  to  the  legislative  bodies,  it  is  some- 
times claimed  that  he  has  lost  much  by  his  too  early  and 
open  proclamation  of  his  decisions,  intentions,  and  wishes ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  something  must  be  par- 
doned to  the  ardor  of  his  patriotic  desire  to  develop  the 
empire  in  all  its  activities;  but,  after  all  due  allowance 
has  been  made,  there  remains  undeniable  evidence  of  his 
statesmanlike  ability  to  impress  his  views  upon  the  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures.  A  leading  member  of  one 
of  the  parliamentary  groups,  very  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  government  measures,  said  to  me :  * '  After  all,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  resist  him;  be  knows  Germany  so 
well,  and  his  heart  is  so  thoroughly  in  his  proposals,  that 
he  is  sure  to  gain  his  points  sooner  or  later." 

An  essential  element  of  strength  in  this  respect  is  his 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things  in  every  part  of  his 
empire.  Evidences  of  this  were  frequent  in  his  public 
letters  and  telegrams  to  cities,  towns,  groups,  and  indi- 
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viduals.  Nor  was  it  "meddling  and  muddling."  If  any 
fine  thing  was  done  in  any  part  of  the  empire^  he  seemed 
the  first  to  take  notice  of  it.  Typical  of  his  breadth  of 
view  were  the  cases  of  various  ship  captains  and  others 
who  showed  heroism  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  his 
telegram  of  hearty  approval  being  usually  the  first  thing 
they  received  on  coming  within  reach  of  it,  and  substan- 
tial evidence  of  his  gratitude  meeting  them  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  his  faculty  for  minute  observa- 
tion and  prompt  action  upon  it:  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
great  liners  between  Hamburg  and  New  York  told  me 
that  when  his  ship  was  ready  to  sail  the  Emperor  came 
on  board,  looked  it  over,  and  after  approving  various  ar- 
rangements said  dryly,  ''Captain,  I  should  think  you  were 
too  old  a  sailor  to  let  people  give  square  comers  to  your 
tables."  The  captain  quietly  acted  upon  this  hint;  and 
when,  many  months  later,  the  Kaiser  revisited  the  ship, 
he  said,  **WelI,  captain,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
rounded  the  comers  of  your  tables." 

He  is  certainly  a  working  man.  The  record  of  each 
of  his  days  at  Berlin  or  Potsdam,  as  given  in  the  press, 
shows  that  every  hour,  from  dawn  to  long  after  dusk, 
brings  its  duties— duties  demanding  wide  observation, 
close  study,  concentration  of  thought,  and  decision.  Nor 
is  his  attention  bounded  by  German  interests.  He  is  a 
keen  student  of  the  world  at  large.  At  various  interviews 
there  was  ample  evidence  of  his  close  observation  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  doings  and  qualities ;  so,  too,  when  the  strug- 
gle for  decent  government  in  New  York  was  going  on, 
he  showed  an  intelligent  interest  in  Mr.  Seth  Low;  and 
in  various  other  American  matters  there  was  recognition 
of  the  value  of  any  important  stroke  of  good  work  done 
by  our  countrymen. 

As  to  his  view  of  international  questions,  two  of  the 
opportunities  above  referred  to  especially  occur  to  me 
here. 

The  first  of  these  was  during  the  troubles  in  Crete 
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between  the  Greeks  aud  the  Turks,  As  I  talked  one  even- 
ing with  one  of  my  colleagues  who  represented  a  power 
especially  interested  in  the  matter,  the  Emperor  came  up 
and  at  once  entered  into  the  discussion.  He  stated  the 
position  of  various  powers  in  relation  to  it,  and  suggested 
a  line  of  conduct.  There  was  straightforward  good  sense 
in  his  whole  contention,  a  refreshing  absence  of  conven- 
tionalities, and  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  realities  of 
the  question,  with  a  shrewd  forecast  of  the  result.  More 
interesting  to  me  was  another  conversation,  in  the  spring 
of  1899.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  I  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  Berlin  to  take  up  my  duty  in  that  body, 
when  one  morning  there  appeared  at  the  embassy  a  spe- 
cial messenger  from  the  Emjieror  re<]uesting  me  to  come 
to  the  palace.  My  reception  was  hearty,  and  be  plunged 
at  once  into  the  general  subject  by  remarking,  *'Wbat  the 
conference  will  most  need  is  good  common  sense;  and  I 
have  sent  Count  Miinster,  my  ambassador  at  Paris,  because 
he  has  lots  of  it.'*  With  this  preface,  he  went  very  fully 
into  the  questions  likely  to  come  before  the  conference, 
speaking  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and 
the  various  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  a  frankness, 
fullness,  and  pungency  which  at  times  rather  startled  me. 
On  the  relations  between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  he  was  especially  full.  Very  suggestive 
also  were  his  remarks  regarding  <iucstions  in  the  far  East, 
and  especially  on  the  [lart  likely  to  be  i>layed  by  Japan  and 
China— the  interests  of  various  powers  in  these  questions 
being  presented  in  various  aspectK,  some  of  them  decidedly 
original  and  RUggestive.  Wliih*  ihen*  were  points  on 
which  we  could  hardly  agree,  tlurc  were  some  suggestions 
which  proved  to  be  of  ewiMTinl  vmIuc,  and  to  one  of  them 
is  due  the  fact  that  on  most  t|ucHtt(m«  I  lie  (Jcrman  <lelegates 
at  The  Hague  stood  by  (lie  ATiK'ritniiM.  rind  that  on  the 
most  important  questiofi  ol"  all  1h«»\  finally,  after  a  wide 
divergence  from  niir  view,  nwMb'  coimiMtfi  fniiso  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stutes.    I  n'gri't  I  hut  Iho  time  has 
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not  come  when  it  is  permissible  to  give  his  conversation 
in  detail ;  it  treated  a  multitude  of  current  topics,  and  even 
burning  questions,  with  statesmanlike  breadth,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
There  were  in  it  sundry  personal  touches  which  interested 
me;  among  others,  a  statement  regarding  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  South  African  magnate,  and  a  reference  to  sundry 
doings  and  sayings  of  his  own  which  had  been  misrepre- 
sented, especially  in  England.  One  point  in  this  was  espe- 
cially curious.  He  said,  **Some  people  find  fault  with  me 
for  traveling  so  much ;  but  this  is  part  of  my  business :  I 
try  to  know  ray  empire  and  my  people,  to  see  for  myself 
what  they  need  and  what  is  going  on,  what  is  doing  and 
who  are  doing  it.  It  is  my  duty  also  to  know  men  and  coun- 
tries outside  the  empire.  I  am  not  like  -=—,'*  naming  a 
sovereign  well  known  in  history,  **  who  never  stirred  out  of 
the  house  if  he  could  help  it,  and  so  let  men  and  things 
go  on  as  they  pleased." 

This  union  of  breadth  and  minuteness  in  his  view  of 
his  empire  and  of  the  world  is,  perhaps,  his  most  strik- 
ing characteristic.  It  may  be  safely  said  that,  at  any  given 
moment,  he  knows  directly,  or  will  shortly  know,  the  per- 
son and  work  of  every  man  in  his  empire  who  is  really 
taking  the  lead  in  anything  worthy  of  special  study  or 
close  attention.  The  German  court  is  considered  very  ex- 
clusive, but  one  constantly  saw  at  its  assemblages  men 
noted  in  worthy  fields  from  every  part  of  Germany  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe.  Herein  is  a  great  difference  l>etween 
the  German  and  Russian  courts.  If,  during  my  official 
life  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  noted  in  science,  literature,  or  art,  he  must  be 
found  at  |)rofessorial  gatherings  across  the  Neva.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  throng  of  military  and 
civil  officials  at  the  Winter  Palace,  But  at  Berlin  such  men 
took  an  honored  place  at  the  court  among  those  whom  the 
ruler  sought  out  and  was  glad  to  conv^ersc  with. 

As  to  the  world  outside  the  empire,  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  sovereign  equals  him  in  personal  acquaintance 
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with  leaders  in  every  field  of  worthy  activity.  It  was 
interesting  from  time  to  time  to  look  over  the  official  lists 
of  his  guests  at  breakfast,  or  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or  sup- 
per, or  at  military  exercises,  or  at  the  theater;  for  they 
usually  embraced  men  noted  in  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  i 
military  affairs,  in  literature,  science,  art,  commerce,  or 
industrj^  from  every  nation.  One  class  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  at  all  such  gatherings,  large  or  small;  | 
namely,  the  merely  rich.  Rich  men  there  were,  but  they 
were  always  men  who  had  done  something  of  marked 
value  to  their  country  or  to  mankind ;  for  the  mere  "fatty 
tumors"  of  the  financial  world  he  evidently  cared  nothing. 

A  special  characteristic  in  the  German  ruler  is  inde-  J 
pendence  of  thought.     This  quality  should  not  be  con-  ■ 
founded,  as  it  often  is,  with  mere  offhand  decision  based 
upon   prejudices  or  whimsies.     One  example,  which   I  1 
have  given  elsewhere,  may  be  here  referred  to  as  showing 
that  his  rapid  judgments  are  based  upon  clear  insight: 
his  oicn  insight,  and  not  that  of  others.    On  my  giving  him 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  at  Havana,  he  at  once 
asked  me  whether  the  explosion  was  from  the  outside; 
and  from  first  to  last,  against  the  opinions  of  his  admirals 
and  captains,  insisted  that  it  must  have  been  so. 

He  is  certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  him,  im- 
pulsive—indeed, a  very  large  proportion  of  his  acts  which 
strike  the  attention  of  the  world  seem  the  result  of  im- 
pulse ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  beneath  these 
impulses  is  a  calm  judgment.  Even  when  this  seems  not 
to  be  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  appeal  all  the  more 
strongly  to  humanity  at  large.  Typical  was  his  impulsive 
proposal  to  make  up  to  the  Regent  of  Bavaria  the  art 
appropriation  denied  by  sundry  unpatriotic  bigots.  Its 
immediate  result  was  a  temporary  triumph  for  the  com- 
mon eneraj^,  but  it  certainly  drew  to  the  Emperor  the 
hearts  of  an  immense  number  of  people,  not  only  inside, 
but  outside  his  empire;  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  found  to  have  wrought  powerfully  for  right  rea- 
son.   As  an  example  of  an  utterance  of  his  which  to  many 
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might  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  momentary  impulse,  but 
which  reveals  sober  contemplation  of  problems  looming 
large  before  the  United  States  as  well  as  Germany,  I  might 
cite  a  remark  made  last  year  to  an  American  eminent  in 
public  affairs.  He  said,  "You  in  America  may  do  what 
you  please,  but  I  will  not  suffer  capitalists  in  Germany 
to  suck  the  life  out  of  the  workingmen  and  then  fling  them 
like  squeezed  lemon-skins  into  the  gutter. ' ' 

Any  one  who  runs  through  the  printed  volume  of  his 
speeches  will  see  that  he  is  fertile  in  ideas  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  knows  how  to  impress  them  upon  his  audiences. 
His  voice  and  manner  are  good,  and  at  times  there  are 
evidences  of  deep  feeling,  showing  the  man  beneath  the 
garb  of  the  sovereign.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
his  speech  at  the  coming  of  age  of  bis  son.  The  audience 
was  noteworthy,  there  being  present  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, members  of  all  the  great  ruling  houses  of  Europe, 
the  foremost  men  in  contemporary  German  history,  and 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers— an  au- 
dience representing  wide  differences  in  points  of  view  and 
in  lines  of  thought,  yet  no  one  of  them  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  sundrj'  references  to  the  significance  of 
the  occasion. 

Even  the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  Emperor  would  be 
inadequate  without  some  reference  to  his  religious  views. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  Frederick  the  Great  is 
one  of  the  gods  of  his  idolatry,  the  two  monarchs  are 
separated  by  a  whole  orb  of  thought  in  their  religious 
theories  and  feelings.  While  a  philosophical  observer 
may  see  in  this  the  result  of  careful  training  in  view  of 
the  evident  interests  of  the  monarchy  in  these  days,  he 
must  none  the  less  acknowledge  the  reality  and  depth  of 
those  feelings  in  the  present  sovereign.  No  one  who  has 
observed  his  conduct  and  utterances,  and  especially  no 
one  who  has  read  his  sermon  and  prayer  on  the  deck  of 
one  of  his  war-ships  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
war,  can  doubt  that  there  is  in  his  thinking  a  genuine  sub- 
stratum of  religious  feeling.    It  is  true  that  at  times  one  is 
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reminded  of  the  remark  made  to  an  American  ecclesiastic 
by  an  eminent  German  theological  professor  regarding 
that  tough  old  monarch,  Frederick  William  l\  namely, 
that  while  he  was  deeply  religious,  his  religion  was  **of 
an  Old  Testament  type."  Of  course,  the  religion  of  the 
present  Emjieror  is  of  a  type  vastly  higher  than  tliat  of 
his  ancestor,  whose  harshness  to  the  youth  who  after- 
ward became  the  great  Frederick  has  been  depicted 
in  the  ** Memoirs"  of  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth;  but 
there  remains  clearly  in  the  religion  of  the  present  Em- 
peror a  certain  *'OId  Testament"  character— a  feeling 
of  direct  reliance  upon  the  Almighty,  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  part  in  guiding  a  chosen  jieople,  and  a  readi- 
ness, if  need  be,  to  smite  the  Philistines.  One  phase  of 
this  feeling  appears  in  the  music  at  the  great  anniver- 
saries, when  the  leading  men  of  the  empire  are  brought 
together  beneatli  the  dome  of  the  Palace  Church.  The  an- 
thems executed  by  the  bands  and  choirs,  and  the  great 
chorals  sung  by  the  congregation,  breathe  anything  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  they  seem  rather 
to  echo  the  grim  old  battle-hymns  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  and  the  war  in  the  Netherlands, 

And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  there  goes  with  this  a 
remarkable  feeling  of  justice  to  his  subjects  of  other  con- 
fessions than  his  own,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  breadth 
of  view  as  regards  the  relations  of  modern  science  to  what 
is  generally  held  as  orthodox  theology.  The  fearlessness 
with  which  he  recently  summoned  Professor  Delitzsch  to 
unfold  to  him  and  to  his  family  and  court  the  newly  re- 
vealed relations  of  Assyrian  research  to  biblical  study, 
which  gave  such  alarm  in  highly  orthodox  circles,  and 
his  fairness  in  estimating  these  researches,  certainly  re- 
vealed breadth  of  mind  as  well  as  trust  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  verities  of  religion. 

A  good  example  of  the  curious  union,  in  his  mind,  of 
religious  feeling,  tolerance,  and  shrewd  policy  is  shown 
in  various  dealings  with  his  Koman  Catholic  subjects. 

Of  course  he  is  not  ignorant  that  his  very  existenoe  as 
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King  of  Prussia  and  Oermau  Emperor  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Curia;  he  knows,  as  every  thinking 
German  knows,  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
British  monarchy,  no  other  is  so  hated  by  the  Vatican 
monsignori  as  his  oivn.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  part 
taken  in  that  quarter  against  bis  country  and  dynasty 
at  all  times,  and  especially  during  the  recent  wars;  and 
yet  all  this  seems  not  to  influence  him  in  the  slightest  as 
regards  justice  to  bis  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  He  does, 
indeed,  resist  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  into  the  empire,— 
bis  keen  insight  forbids  him  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  this  respect,— but  bis  dealings  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  large  show  not  merely  wisdom, 
but  kindliness.  If  he  felt  bound  to  resist,  and  did  suc- 
cessfully resist,  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  to  un- 
dennine  German  rule  and  influence  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, there  was  a  quiet  fairness  and  justice  in  bis  action 
which  showed  a  vast  deal  of  tolerant  wisdom.  His  visits 
to  the  old  Abbey  of  Laach,  his  former  relations  with 
its  young  abbot,  his  settlement  of  a  vexed  question  by 
the  transfer  of  the  abbot  to  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  his 
bringing  of  a  loyal  German  into  episcopal  power  at 
Strasburg,  his  recent  treatment  of  the  prince  bishop  of 
Breslau  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  all  show  a  wise 
breadth  of  view.  Perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  diplo- 
raatic  strokes  in  his  career  was  his  dealing  with  a  Vatican 
question  during  his  journey  in  the  East.  For  years  there 
had  been  growing  up  in  world  politics  the  theory  that 
France,  no  matter  how  she  may  deal  with  monks  and 
nuns  and  ultramontane  efforts  within  her  own  imme- 
diate boundaries,  is  their  protector  in  all  the  world  be- 
side,  and  especially  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  relation  of 
this  theory  to  the  Crimean  War,  fifty  years  ago,  is  one 
of  the  curious  things  of  history,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  it  has  seemed  to  be  hardening  more  and  more  into 
a  fixed  policy— even  int  like  a  doctrine  of 

international  law.    Inten  see  the  Em- 

peror, on  his  visit  to  tbl  and  from 
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under  the  feet  of  all  this  doctrine  by  securing  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest  at  Jerusalem  what  the  French 
had  never  been  able  to  obtain— the  piece  of  ground  at  the 
Holy  City,  so  long  coveted  by  pious  Catholics,  whereon, 
according  to  tradition,  once  stood  the  lodging  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  This  the  Emperor  quietly  obtained  of  the  Sultan, 
and,  after  assisting  at  the  dedication  of  a  Lutheran  church 
at  Jerusalem,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Pope  and  to  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  older  church  that  he  bad  made  a  gift 
of  this  sacred  site  to  those  who  bad  so  long  and  so  ar- 
dently desired  it. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  score  of 
bis  evident  appreciation  of  his  position,  and  his  theory 
of  bis  relation  to  it;  but  when  bis  point  of  view  is  cited, 
one  perhaps  appreciates  it  more  justly.  I  have  already 
shown  this  point  of  view  in  the  account  of  the  part  taken 
by  him  at  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  of  bis  remark,  afterward,  contrasting  his 
theory  of  monarchy  with  that  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil. 
Jocose  as  was  the  manner  of  it,  it  throws  light  upon  his 
idea  of  his  duty  in  the  state.  While  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, he  is  not  so  in  the  British  sense.  British  consti- 
tutional monarchy  is  made  possible  by  the  "silver 
streak";  but  around  the  German  Empire,  as  every  Ger- 
man feels  in  his  heart,  is  no  "silver  streak."  This  fact 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  care 
really  to  understand  the  conditions  of  national  existence 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Herein  lies  the  answer  to 
one  charge  that  has  been  so  often  made  against  the  Ger- 
man Emperor— of  undue  solicitude  regarding  bis  official 
and  personal  position,  as  shown  in  sundry  petty  treason 
trials.  The  simple  fact  is  that  German  public  opinion, 
embodied  in  German  law,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  best  to  allow  the  bead  of  the  state  to  be 
the  sport  of  every  crank  or  blackguard  who  can  wield 
a  pen  or  pencil.  The  American  view,  which  allowed  Lin- 
coln, Garfield,  and  McKinley  to  be  attacked  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  vituperation,  and  to  be  artistically 
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portrayed  as  tj^rants,  drunkards,  clowns,  beasts  of  prey, 
and  reptiles,  has  not  yet  been  received  into  German  modes 
of  thought  Luther  said  that  he  '*  would  not  suffer  any 
iman  to  treat  the  Gospel  as  a  sow  treats  a  sack  of  oats"; 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  feeling  inherent  in  the  German 
mind  regarding  the  treatment  of  those  who  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  nation. 

And  here  a  word  regarding  the  relation  of  Kaiser  and 
people.  In  one  of  the  letters  to  John  Adams  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  they  both  were  approaching  the 
close  of  life,  the  founder  of  American  democracy  declared 
that  he  had  foreseen  the  failure  of  French  popular  rule, 
and  had  therefore  favored  in  France,  democrat  though  he 
was,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Had  Jefferson  lived  in 
our  time,  he  would  doubtless  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  regarding  Germany,  for  he  would  have  taken 
account  of  the  difference  between  a  country  like  ours,  with 
no  long  period  of  history  which  had  given  to  dominant 
political  ideas  a  religious  character,— a  country  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  no  neighbors  to  make  us  afraid, 
—and  a  country  like  Germany,  with  an  ancient  historic 
head,  with  no  natural  frontiers,  and  beset  on  every  side  by 
enemies;  and  Jefferson  would  doubtless  have  taken  ac- 
count also  of  the  fact  that,  were  the  matter  submitted  to 
popular  vote,  the  present  sovereign,  with  his  present  pow- 
ers, would  be  the  choice  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people.  The  German  imperial  system,  like 
our  own  American  republican  system,  is  the  result  of  an 
evolution  during  many  generations— an  evolution  which 
has  produced  the  present  government,  decided  its  char- 
acter, fixed  its  form,  allotted  its  powers,  and  decided  on 
the  men  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  this  fnct  an  American,  no 
matter  how  devoted  to  republicanism  and  democracy  in 
bis  own  country,  may  well  acknowledge  to  be  as  fixed  in 
the  political  as  in  the  physical  world. 

Of  course  some  very  bitter  charges  have  been  made 
^against  him  as  regards  Germany,  the  main  one  being  that 
he  does  not  love  parliam     ^ary  government  and  has,  at 
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various  times,  infringed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire. 

As  to  loving  parliamentary  government,  he  would  prob- 
ably say  that  he  cannot  regard  a  system  as  final  which, 
while  attaching  to  the  front  of  the  chariot  of  progress 
a  full  team  to  pull  it  forward,  attaches  another  team  to 
the  rear  to  pull  it  backward.  But  whatever  his  theory, 
he  has  in  practice  done  his  best  to  promote  the  eflBciency 
of  parliamentary  govemmentt  and  to  increase  respect  for 
it  in  his  kingdom  of  Prussia,  by  naming  as  life  members 
of  the  Senate  sundrj^  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
of  inmaense  value  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  important 
questions.  Two  of  these,  appointed  during  my  stay,  I 
knew  and  admired.  The  first.  Professor  Gustav  Schmol- 
ler,  formerly  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  one 
of  the  leading  economists  of  the  world,  who  has  shown 
genius  in  studying  and  exhibiting  the  practical  needs  of 
the  German  people,  and  in  discerning  the  best  solutions 
of  similar  problems  throughout  the  world— profound, 
eloquent,  conciliatory,  sure  to  be  of  immense  value  as  a 
senator.  The  second,  Professor  Slaby,  director  of  the 
great  technical  institution  of  Germany  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  world  on 
everything  that  jiertains  to  the  applications  of  electricity, 
a  great  administrator,  a  wise  counselor  on  questions  per- 
taining to  the  German  educational  system.  Neither  of 
these  men  orateff,  but  both  are  admirable  speakers,  and 
are  sure  to  be  of  incalculable  value.  I  name  them  simply 
as  types:  others  were  appointed,  equally  distinguished 
in  other  fields.  If,  then,  the  Emperor  is  blamed  for  not 
liking  parliamentary  and  parbi'^  government,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  has  taken  the  surest  way  to  give  it 
strength  and  credit. 

As  to  the  alleged  violations  of  the  German  constitution, 
the  same,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  were  charged  against 
Kaiser  William  I  and  Bismarck,— and  these  charges  were 
true,— but  it  is  also  true  that  thereby  those  men  saved  and 
built  up  their  country.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intuitive 
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sense  as  well  as  the  reflective  powers  of  Germans  seem  to 
show  them  that  the  real  dangers  to  their  country  come 
from  a  very  different  quarter— from  men  who  promote 
hatreds  of  race,  class,  and  religion  within  the  empire,  and 
historic  international  hatreds  without  it. 

So,  toOf  various  charges  have  been  made  against  the 
Emperor  as  regards  the  United  States.  From  time  to  time 
there  came,  during  my  stay,  statements  in  sundry  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  some  belligerent,  some  lacrymose,  re- 
garding his  attitude  toward  our  country.  It  seemed  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many  good  people  during  our 
Spanish  War  that  the  Emperor  was  personally  against 
us.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  felt  sympathy  for 
that  forlorn,  widowed  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  making  so 
desperate  a  struggle  to  save  the  kingdom  for  her  young 
son ;  if  so,  he  but  shared  a  feeling  common  to  a  very  large 
part  of  humanity,  for  certainly  there  have  been  few  more 
pathetic  situations ;  but  that  he  really  cared  anything  for 
the  success  of  Spain  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  Ho- 
henzollern  common  sense  in  him  must  have  been  for  years 
vexed  at  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  Spanish  policy.  He 
probably  inherits  the  feeling  of  his  father,  who,  when 
visiting  the  late  Spanish  monarch  some  years  before  his 
death,  showed  a  most  kindly  personal  feeling  toward  Spain 
and  its  ruler,  and  an  intense  interest  in  various  phases  of 
art  developed  in  the  Spanish  peninsnla;  but,  in  his  diary, 
let  fall  remarks  which  show  his  feeling  toward  the  whole 
existing  Spanish  system.  One  of  these  I  recall  especially. 
Passing  a  noted  Spanish  town,  he  remarks :  "Here  are  ten 
churches,  twenty  monasteries,  and  not  a  single  school" 
No  Hohenzollern  is  likely  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  a 
nation  which  brings  on  its  fate  by  preferring  monasticism 
to  education ;  and  never  during  the  Spanish  War  did  he 
or  his  government,  to  my  knowledge,  show  the  slightest 
leaning  toward  our  enemies.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
sundry  hysterical  publicists  and  meddlesome  statesmen 
of  the  Continent  proposed  measures  against  what  they 
thought  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  our  Republic,  he 
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quietly,  bot  resolutely  aud  effectually,  put  his  foot  upon 
them. 

Another  complaint  sometimes  heard  in  America  really 
amounts  to  this :  that  the  Emperor  is  pushing  German  in- 
terests in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  not  giving  himself 
much  trouble  about  the  interests  of  other  countries.  There 
is  truth  in  this,  but  the  complainants  evidently  never 
stop  to  consider  that  every  thinking  man  in  every  nation 
would  despise  him  were  it  otherwise. 

Yet  another  grievance,  a  little  time  since,  was  that,  ap- 
parently with  his  approval,  his  ships  of  war  handled  sun- 
dry Venezuelans  with  decided  roughness.  This  was  true 
enough  and  ought  to  warm  every  honest  man's  heart. 

The  main  facts  in  the  case  were  these :  a  petty  equatorial 
"republic,"  after  a  long  series  of  revolutions,— one  hun- 
dred and  four  in  seventy  years,  Lord  Lansdowne  tells  us, 
—was  enjoying  peace  and  the  beginnings  of  prosperity. 
Thanks  to  the  United  States,  it  had  received  from  an 
international  tribunal  the  territory  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled, was  free  from  disturbance  at  home  or  annoyance 
abroad,  and  was  under  a  regular  government  sanctioned 
by  its  people.  Suddenly,  an  individual  started  another 
so-called  "revolution."  He  was  the  champion  of  no  re- 
form, principle,  or  idea ;  he  simply  represented  the  greed 
of  himself  and  a  pack  of  confederates  whose  ideal  was 
that  of  a  gang  of  burglars.  With  their  aid  he  killed,  plun- 
dered, or  terrorized  until  he  got  control  of  the  govern- 
ment—or, rather,  became  himself  the  government.  Un- 
der the  name  of  a  "republic"  he  erected  a  despotism 
and  usurped  powers  such  as  no  Russian  autocrat  would 
dare  claim.  Like  the  men  of  his  sort  who  so  often  afflict 
republics  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  confiscating  the  property  and  taking 
the  lives,  not  only  of  such  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  he 
thought  dangerous  to  himself,  but  also  of  those  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  become  so.  He  made  the  public 
treasury  his  own,  and  doubtless  prepared  the  way,  as  so 
many  other  patriots  of  his  sort  in  such  "republics"  have] 
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done,  for  retirement  into  a  palace  at  Paris,  with  ample 
funds  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  that  capital,  after  he, 
like  so  many  others,  shall  have  been,  in  turn,  kicked  out 
of  his  country  by  some  new  bandit  stronger  than  he* 

So  far  80  good.  If  the  citizens  of  Venezuela  like  or 
permit  that  sort  of  thing,  outside  nations  have  no  call 
to  interfere;  but  this  petty  despot,  having  robbed,  mal- 
treated, and  even  murdered  citizens  of  his  own  country, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  and  rob  citizens  of  other  countries, 
and,  among  them,  those  of  the  German  Empire.  He  was 
at  first  asked  in  diplomatic  fashion  to  desist  and  to  make 
amends,  but  for  such  appeals  he  simply  showed  contempt. 
His  purpose  was  evidently  to  plunder  all  German  sub- 
jects within  his  reach,  and  to  cheat  all  German  creditors 
beyond  his  reach.  At  this  the  German  Government,  as 
every  government  in  similar  circumstances  is  bound  to  do, 
demanded  redress  and  sent  ships  to  enforce  the  demand. 
This  was  perfectly  legitimate;  but  immediately  there 
arose  in  the  United  States  an  outcry  against  a  '*  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  no  more  concerned  in  the  matter  than 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints;  but 
there  was  enough  to  start  an  outcry  against  Germany,  and 
so  it  began  to  spread.  The  Germans  were  careful  to 
obser\'e  the  best  precedents  in  international  law,  yet  every 
step  they  took  was  exhibited  in  sundry  American  papers 
as  a  menace  to  the  LTnited  States.  There  was  no  more 
menace  to  the  United  States  than  to  the  planet  Saturn. 
The  conduct  of  the  German  Government  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  every  other  decent  gov- 
ernment. Finally,  the  soldiers  in  a  Venezuelan  fort  wan- 
tonly fired  upon  a  German  war  vessel— whereupon  the 
commander  of  the  ship,  acting  entirely  in  accordance,  not 
only  with  international  law,  but  with  natural  right,  de- 
fended himself,  and  knocked  the  fort  about  the  ears  of 
those  who  occupied  it,  thus  giving  the  creatures  who  di- 
rected them  a  lesson  which  ought  to  rejoice  every  tb ink- 
ing American.    At  this  the  storm  on  paper  against  Ger- 
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maoy,  both  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  broke  out  wiA 
renewed  violence,  and  there  was  more  talk  aboat  dangers 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  one  who,  at  The  Hague  Con- 
ference, was  able  to  do  something  for  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  European  powers,  and  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission,  did  what  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  justice  to  Venezuela,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for 
plain  speaking  in  this  matter.  Even  with  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  there  begins  to  arise  a 
question  as  to  which  are  nearest  the  interests  and  the 
hearts  of  Americans,— the  sort  of  "dumb  driven  cattle** 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  such  men  as  now 
control  Venezuela,  or  the  people  of  Germany  and  other 
civilized  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  better 
South  American  republics,  like  Chile,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Brazil,  and  others,  whose  interests,  aspirations, 
ideals,  and  feelings  are  so  much  more  closely  akin  to  our 
own. 

Occasionally,  too,  there  have  arisen  plaintive  declara- 
tions that  the  Emperor  does  not  love  tlie  United  States  or 
admire  its  institutions.  As  to  that  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  anji:hing  showing  dislike  to  our  country ;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  a  free  man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  international  law 
or  international  comity  requiring  him  to  love  the  United 
States;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  respects  what  is  respectable 
in  our  government  and  people,  and  we  may  fairly  allow 
to  him  his  opinion  on  sundry  noxious  and  nauseous  de- 
velopments among  us  which  we  hope  may  prove  tempo- 
rary. As  to  admiring  our  institutions,  he  is  probably  not 
fascinated  by  our  lax  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
which  leaves  at  large  more  unimnished  criminals,  and  es- 
pecially murderers,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  save,  possibly,  some  districts 
of  lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  probably  does  not  admire 
Tammany  Hall  or  the  Philadelphia  Ring,  and  has  his  own 
opinion  of  cities  which  submit  to  such  tyranny;  quite 
likely  he  has  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  reck- 
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less  waste  and  sordid  jobl>ery  recently  revealed  at  St. 
Louis  and  Minneapolis;  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  admires  some  of  the  speeches  on  national  affairs 
made  for  the  "Buncombe  district"  and  the  galleries;  but 
that  he  admires  and  respects  the  men  in  the  United  States 
who  do  things  worth  doing,  and  say  things  worth  saying; 
that  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  those  features  of  our  policy, 
or  achievements  of  our  people,  which  are  to  our  credit; 
that  he  enjoys  the  best  of  our  literature;  that  be  respects 
everj'  true  American  soldier  and  sailor,  every  American 
statesman  or  scholar  or  writer  or  worker  of  any  sort  who 
really  accomplishes  anything  for  our  country,  is  certain. 
To  sum  up  his  position  in  contemporary  history:  As 
the  German  nation  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  in- 
dividual and  national  character  in  obedience  to  resistless 
inner  forces  and  to  its  environment,  so  out  of  the  medley 
of  imperial  and  royal  Hohenstaufens,  Hapsburgs,  Wit- 
telsbachs,  Wettins,  Guelphs,  and  the  like^  have  arisen,  as 
by  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  Hohenzollerns.  These 
have  given  to  the  world  various  strong  t>pes,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  II,  and  Wil- 
liam I,  Mainly  under  them  and  under  men  trained  or 
selected  by  them,  Germany,  from  a  great  confused  mass 
of  warriors  and  thinkers  and  workers,  militant  at  cross- 
purposes,  wearing  themselves  out  in  vain  struggles,  and 
preyed  upon  by  malevolent  neighbors,  has  become  a  great 
power  in  arms,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature;  a  fortress 
of  high  thought;  a  guardian  of  civilization;  the  natural 
ally  of  every  nation  which  seeks  the  better  development! 
of  humanity.  And  the  young  monarch  who  is  now  at' 
its  head  — original,  yet  studious  of  the  great  men  and 
deeds  of  the  past ;  brave,  yet  conciliatory ;  never  allowing 
the  mail-clad  fist  to  become  unnerved,  but  none  the  less 
devoted  to  the  conquests  of  peace;  standing  firmly  on 
realities,  but  with  a  steady  vision  of  ideals— seems  likely 
to  add  a  new  name  to  the  list  of  those  who,  as  leaders 
of  Germany,  have  advanced  the  world. 


CHAPTER   XLV 

AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE:  1^1899 


ON  the  24th  of  Angnst,  1898,  the  Russian  Government 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II, 
a  conference  which  should  seek  to  arrest  the  constantly 
increasing  development  of  armaments  and  thus  contribute 
to  a  durable  peace;  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1899,  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Count  Mouravieff,  having 
received  favorable  answers  to  this  proposal,  sent  forth  a 
circular  indicating  the  Russian  view  as  to  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. As  to  the  place  of  meeting,  there  were  obvious 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
greater  powers.  As  to  Switzerland,  the  number  of  an- 
archists and  nihilists  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  by  one  of  them 
shortly  before,  at  Geneva,  in  broad  daylight,  had  thrown 
discredit  over  the  ability  of  the  Swiss  Government  to 
guarantee  safety  to  the  conference;  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment therefore  proposed  that  its  sessions  be  held  at  The 
Hague,  and  this  being  agreed  to,  the  opening  was  fixed 
for  the  18th  of  May. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  misunderstanding  through- 
out the  world  as  to  what  the  Emperor  Nicholas  really 
proposed.  Far  and  near  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he 
desired  a  general  disarmament,  and  this  legend  spread 
rapidly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  neither  his  pro- 
posal nor  his  purpose;  the  measures  he  suggested  being 
designed  *Ho  put  an  end  to  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
velopment of  annaments." 

At  the  outset  I  was  skeptical  as  to  the  whole  matter. 
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What  I  had  seen  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  during  my  staj' 
in  Russia  had  not  encouraged  me  to  expect  that  he  would 
have  the  breadth  of  view  or  the  strength  of  purpose  to 
carry  out  the  vast  reforms  which  thinking  men  hoped  for. 
I  recalled  our  conversation  at  my  reception  as  minister, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  he  showed  himseJf  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  starving  condition  of  the  peasantry  throughout 
large  districts  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.*  That  he 
was  a  kindly  man,  wishing  in  a  languid  way  the  good 
of  his  country,  could  not  be  doubted ;  but  the  indifference 
to  everything  about  him  evident  in  all  his  actions,  his  lack 
of  force  even  in  the  simplest  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  his  people,  and,  above  all,  his  yielding  to  the  worst  ele- 
ments in  his  treatment  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Fin- 
land, did  not  encourage  me  to  believe  that  he  would  lead  a 
movement  against  the  enormous  power  of  the  military 
party  in  his  vast  empire.  On  this  account,  when  the 
American  newspapers  prophesied  that  I  was  to  be  one  of 
the  delegates,  my  feelings  were  strongly  against  accepting 
any  such  post.  But  in  due  time  the  tender  of  it  came  Ln  a 
way  very  different  from  anything  I  had  anticipated: 
President  McKinley  cabled  a  personal  rec^uest  that  I  ac- 
cept a  position  on  the  delegation,  and  private  letters  from 
very  dear  friends,  in  whose  good  judgment  I  had  confi- 
dence, gave  excellent  reasons  for  my  doing  so.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  names  of  my  colleagues,  and  this  led 
me  to  feel  that  the  delegation  was  to  be  placed  on  a  higher 
plane  than  I  had  expected.  In  the  order  named  by  the 
President,  they  were  as  follows:  Andrew  D.  Wliite;  Seth 
Low,  President  of  Columbia  University ;  Stanford  Newel, 
Minister  at  The  Hague;  Captain  Mahan,  of  the  United 
States  navy;  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  army;  and  the  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Holls  as  secretary.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
accepted. 

Soon  came  evidences  of  an  interest  in  the  conference 
more   earnest   and   wide-spread   than   anything   I   had 

^8««  ■lOeount  of  this  converHation  in  "  My  Mission  to  Rassia," 
CUapter  XXXIII,  pp.  9-10. 
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dreamed.  Books,  documents,  letters,  wise  and  unwisi 
thoughtful  and  craukish,  shrewd  and  childish,  poured  in 
upon  me ;  in  all  classes  of  society  there  seemed  ferment- 
ing a  mixture  of  hope  and  douht ;  even  the  German  Em- 
peror apparently  felt  it,  for  shortly  there  came  an  invita- 
tion to  the  palace,  and  on  my  arrival  I  found  that  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  approaching  con- 
ference- Of  our  conversation,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
interviews  at  this  period^  I  speak  elsewhere. 

On  the  16th  of  May  I  left  Berlin,  and  arrived  late  in 
the  evening  at  The  Hague.  As  every  day's  doings  were 
entered  in  my  diary,  it  seems  best  to  give  an  account 
of  this  part  of  my  life  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  it 

Mai/  17, 1899. 

This  morning,  on  going  out  of  our  hotel,  the  Oude 
Doelen,  I  found  that  since  my  former  visit,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  there  had  been  little  apparent  change.  It  is 
the  same  old  town,  quiet,  picturesque,  full  of  historical 
monuments  and  art  treasures.  This  hotel  and  the  neigh- 
boring streets  had  been  decorated  with  the  flags  of  va- 
rious nations,  including  our  own,  and  crowds  were  assem- 
bled under  our  windows  and  in  the  public  places.  The 
hotel  is  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  city 
architecturally  and  historically,  and  is  itself  interesting 
from  both  points  of  view.  It  has  been  a  hostelry  ever 
since  the  middle  ages,  and  over  the  main  entrance  a  tablet 
indicates  rebuilding  in  1625.  Connected  with  it  by  in- 
terior passages  are  a  number  of  buildings  which  were 
once  private  residences,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
of  these  has  been  engaged  for  us.  Fortunately  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  has  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  and  when  I  wrote  him,  some  weeks  ago,  on 
the  importance  of  proper  quarters  being  secured  for  ns, 
he  entered  heartily  into  the  matter,  giving  full  powers  to 
the  minister  here  to  do  whatever  was  necessary,  subject 
to  my  approval.  The  result  is  that  we  are  quite  as  well] 
provided  for  as  any  other  delegation  at  the  conference. 
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In  the  afternoou  our  delegation  met  at  the  house  of 
the  American  minister  and  was  duly  organized.  Al- 
though named  by  the  President  first  in  the  list  of  dele- 
gates, I  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  chairmanship 
entirely  to  my  associates,  and  they  now  unanimously 
elected  mo  as  their  President. 

The  instructions  from  the  State  Department  were  then 
read.    These  were,  in  effect,  as  follows : 

The  first  article  of  the  Russian  proposals,  relating  to 
the  non-augmentation  of  land  and  sea  forces,  is  so  inap- 
plicable to  the  United  States  at  present  that  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  leave  the  initiative,  upon  this  subject,  to  the 
representatives  of  those  j>owers  to  which  it  may  properly 
apply. 

As  regards  the  articles  relating  to  the  non-employment 
of  new  firearms,  explosives,  and  other  destructive  agen- 
cies, the  restricted  use  of  the  existing  instruments  of  de- 
struction, and  the  prohibition  of  certain  contrivances  era- 
ployed  in  naval  warfare,  it  seems  to  the  department  that 
they  are  lacking  in  practicability  and  that  the  discussion 
of  these  articles  would  probably  provoke  divergency 
rather  than  unanimity  of  view.  The  secretary  goes  on 
to  say  that  **it  is  doubtful  if  wars  will  be  diminished 
by  rendering  them  less  destructive,  for  it  is  the  plain 
lesson  of  history  that  the  periods  of  peace  have  been 
longer  protracted  as  the  cost  and  destructiveness  of  war 
have  increased.  The  expediency  of  restraining  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  our  people  in  the  direction  of  devis- 
ing means  of  defense  is  by  no  means  clear,  and,  con- 
sidering the  temptations  to  which  men  and  nations  may 
be  exposed  in  a  time  of  conflict,  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
international  agreement  of  this  nature  would  prove 
effective.'* 

As  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles,  aiming,  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  to  succor  those  who  by  the 
chance  of  battle  have  been  rendered  helpless,  t«>  alleviate 
their  sufferings,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  ^e 

mission  is  purely  one  of  peace  and  benofi'  u- 
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stnicted  that  any  practicable  proposals  should  receive 
our  earnest  support. 

On  the  eighth  article,  which  proposes  the  wider  exten- 
sion of  "good  oflBces,  mediation,  and  arbitration,"  the 
secretary  dwells  with  much  force,  and  finally  says:  "The 
proposal  of  the  conference  promises  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity thus  far  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 
initiating  a  series  of  negotiations  that  may  lead  to  im- 
portant practical  results."  The  delegation  is  therefore 
enjoined  to  propose,  at  an  opportune  moment,  a  plan  for 
an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  which  is  annexed 
to  the  instructions,  and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  con- 
ference to  procure  the  adoption  of  its  substance. 

And,  finally,  we  are  instructed  to  propose  to  the  confer- 
ence the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  prop- 
erty at  sea  the  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by 
belligerent  powers  analogous  to  that  which  such  propeiiy- 
already  enjoys  on  land,  and  to  endeavor  to  have  this 
jjrinciple  incorporated  in  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
nations.  A  well-drawn  historical  resume  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  question  of  arbitration  thus  far 
is  added,  and  a  historical  summary  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  hitherto,  regarding  the  exemption  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  from  seizure  during  war. 

The  document  of  most  immediate  importance  is  the 
plan  furnished  us  for  international  arbitration.  Its  main 
features  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  tribunal  "composed  of  judges  chosen,  on  ac- 
count of  their  personal  integrity  and  learning  in  inter- 
national law,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highest 
court  now  existing  in  each  of  the  adhering  states,  one 
from  each  sovereign  state  participating  in  the  treaty, 
who  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
by  the  same  body." 

Secondly,  the  tribunal  to  meet  for  organization  not, 
later  than  six  months  after  the  treaty  shall  have  beenJ 
ratified  by  nine  powers;  to  organize  itself  as  a  perma-< 
nent  court,  with  such  ofl&cers  as  may  be  found  neces-^ 
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Bary,  and  to  fix  its  own  place  of  session  and  rules  of 
procedure. 

The  third  article  provides  that  "the  contracting  nations 
will  mutually  agree  to  submit  to  the  international  tri- 
bunal all  questions  of  disagreement  between  them,  ex- 
cepting such  as  may  relate  to  or  involve  their  political 
independence  or  territorial  integrity." 

The  fifth  article  runs  as  follows:  "A  bench  of  judges 
for  each  particular  case  shall  consist  of  not  fewer  than 
three  nor  more  than  seven,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
appointed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  tribunal,  and 
shall  not  include  any  member  who  is  either  a  native,  sub- 
ject, or  citizen  of  the  state  whose  interests  are  in  litiga- 
tion in  the  case." 

The  sixth  article  provides  that  the  general  expenses 
of  the  tribunal  be  divided  equally  among  the  adherent 
powers ;  but  that  those  arising  from  each  particular  case 
be  provided  for  as  may  be  directed  by  the  tribunal ;  also 
that  non-adherent  states  may  bring  their  cases  before  it, 
on  condition  of  the  mutual  agreement  that  the  state 
against  which  judgment  shall  be  found  shall  pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  judgment,  the  expenses  of  the  adjudication. 

The  seventh  article  makes  provision  for  an  appeal, 
within  three  months  after  the  notification  of  the  decision, 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  the  judgment  contains 
a  substantial  error  of  fact  or  law. 

The  eighth  and  final  article  provides  that  the  treaty 
shall  become  operative  when  nine  sovereign  states,  where- 
of at  least  six  shall  have  taken  part  in  the  conference  of 
The  Hague,  shall  have  ratified  its  provisions. 

It  turns  out  that  ours  is  the  only  delegation  which  has 
anything  like  a  full  and  carefully  adjusted  plan  for  a 
court  of  arbitration.  The  English  delegation,  though 
evidently  exceedingly  desirous  that  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion be  adopted,  has  come  without  anything  definitely 
drawn.  The  Russians  have  a  scheme ;  but,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  there  is  no  provision  in  it  for  a  permanent 
court. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  assemblage  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  at  a  reception  given  by  Jouk- 
heer  van  Kamebeek,  formerly  Dutch  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  now  first  delegate  from  the  Netherlands  to 
the  conference.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  I  made  many 
interesting  acquaintances;  but,  probably,  since  the  world 
began,  never  has  so  large  a  body  come  together  in  a  spirit 
of  more  hopeless  skepticism  as  to  any  good  result.  Though 
no  one  gives  loud  utterance  to  this  feeling,  it  is  none  the 
less  deep.  Of  course,  among  all  these  delegates  acquainted 
with  public  men  and  measures  in  Europe,  there  is  con- 
siderable distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Russia;  and,  nat- 
urally, the  weakness  of  the  Russian  Emperor  is  well  un- 
derstood, though  all  are  reticent  regarding  it.  The  only 
open  utterances  are  those  attributed  to  one  or  two  of  the 
older  European  diplomatists,  who  lament  being  sent  on  an 
errand  which  they  fear  is  to  be  fruitless.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  have  bewailed  this  mission  as  a  sad  ending 
to  his  public  services,  and  to  have  declared  that  as  he 
had  led  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  its 
sovereign,  his  family  might  well  look  upon  his  career  as 
honorable;  but  that  now  he  is  probably  doomed  to  crown 
it  with  an  open  failure. 

May  18. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  conference  held  its 
open  session  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood."  The  building 
is  most  interesting,  presenting  as  it  does  the  art  and 
general  ideas  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it 
is  full  of  historical  associations,  and  the  groves  and  gar- 
dens about  it  are  delightful.  The  walls  and  dome  of  the 
great  central  hall  are  covered  with  immense  paintings 
in  the  style  of  Rubens,  mainly  by  his  pupils ;  and,  of  these, 
one  over  the  front  entrance  represents  Peace  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  bearing  various  symbols  and,  appa- 
rently, entering  the  hall.  To  this  M.  de  Beaufort,  onr 
honorary  jircHident,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  made  a  graceful  allusion  in  his  opening  speech. 
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expressing  the  hope  that  Peace,  having  entered  the  hall, 
would  go  forth  bearing  blessings  to  the  world*  Another 
representation,  which  covers  one  immense  wall,  is  a  glori- 
fication of  various  princes  of  Orange :  it  is  in  full  front  of 
me,  as  1  sit,  the  Peace  fresco  being  visible  at  my  left,  and 
a  lovely  view  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the  water  beyond, 
through  the  windows  at  my  right. 

The  *'  House  in  the  Wood"  was  built  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
the  grandmother  of  William  III  of  England.  The  central 
hall  under  the  dome,  above  referred  to,  is  now  filled  up 
with  seats  and  desks,  covered  with  green  cloth,  very  neat 
and  practical,  and  mainly  arranged  like  those  in  an  Eng- 
lish college  chapel.  Good  fortune  has  given  me  one  of  the 
two  best  seats  in  the  house ;  it  being  directly  in  front  of  the 
secretaries,  who  are  arranged  in  a  semicircle  just  below 
the  desk  of  the  president;  at  my  left  are  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation,  and  facing  me,  across  the  central 
aisle,  is  Count  Miinster,  at  the  head  of  the  German  dele- 
gation. This  piece  of  good  luck  comes  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  seated  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  our  countries, 
beginning  with  Allemagne,  continuing  with  Amerique, 
and  so  on  down  the  alphabet. 

The  other  large  rooms  on  the  main  floor  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  with  superb  Japanese  and  Chinese  hangings, 
wrought  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  fit  the 
spaces  they  occupy ;  on  all  sides  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  bronzes,  ivory  carv- 
ings, lacquer-work,  and  the  like:  these  rooms  are  given 
up  to  the  committees  into  which  the  whole  body  is  divided. 
Up-stairs  is  a  dining-hall  in  which  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment serves,  everj'  working-day,  a  most  bounteous  lunch 
to  us  all,  and  at  this  there  is  much  opportunity  for  in- 
formal discussion.  Near  the  main  hall  is  a  snmptuous 
saloon,  hung  round  with  interesting  portraits,  one  of  them 
being  an  admirable  likeness  of  Motley  the  historian,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  late  Qoeen,  and  f  Uy  her 

guest  in  this  palace. 
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Our  first  session  was  very  interesting;  the  speech  by 
the  honorary  president,  M.  de  Beaufort,  above  referred 
to,  was  in  every  way  admirable,  and  that  by  the  presi- 
dent, M,  de  Staal,  thoroughly  good.  The  latter  is  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  London ;  I  had  already  met  hira 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  found  him  interesting  and  agree- 
able. He  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatists  of 
this  epoch;  but  lie  is  evidently  without  much  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  Congratulatory  telegrams 
were  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  and  duly  answered. 

May  19. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of 
the  hotel,  the  presidents  of  delegations  met  to  decide  on 
a  plan  of  organization  and  work ;  and,  sitting  among  them, 
I  first  began  to  have  some  hopes  of  a  good  result.  Still, 
at  the  outset,  the  prospect  was  much  beclouded.  Though 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
in  Europe  were  present,  our  deliberations  appeared,  for 
a  time,  a  hopeless  chaos :  the  unfamiliarity  of  our  presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Staal,  with  parliamentary  usages  seemed 
likely  to  become  embarrassing;  but  sundry  statesmen, 
more  experienced  in  such  matters,  began  drawing  toge- 
ther, and  were  soon  elaborating  a  scheme  to  be  presented 
to  the  entire  conference.  It  divided  all  the  subjects  named 
in  the  Jlouravieff  circular  among  three  great  commit- 
tees, the  most  important  being  that  on  "Arbitration." 
The  choice  of  representatives  on  these  from  our  dele- 
gation was  made,  and  an  ex-officio  membership  of  all 
three  falls  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  met  and  talked  with  various 
interesting  men,  among  them  Count  Nigra,  formerly  Ca- 
vour^s  private  secretary  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon  ITT,  where  he  accomplished  so  much  for  Italian 
unity;  Sir  Julian  Pauneefote,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington ;  and  M.  Bernaert,  president  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber.    In  the  evening,  at  a  reception  given  by  the 
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minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Beaufort,  I  made  fur- 
ther acquaintances  and  bad  instructive  conversations. 

In  addition  to  the  strict  duties  of  tbe  conference,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  mass  of  social  business,  with  no  end  of 
I  visits,  calls,  and  special  meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  social 
functions,  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  houses  of  sundry  min- 
isters and  officials ;  but  these,  of  course,  have  their  prac- 
tical uses. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  showing  itself  princely  in 
various  ways,  making  every  provision  for  our  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 

In  general,  I  am  considerably  encouraged.  The  skep- 
tical feeling  with  which  we  came  together  seems  now 
passing  away;  the  recent  speech  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam at  Wiesbaden  has  aroused  new  hopes  of  a  fairly 
good  chance  for  arbitration,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  promise 
made  me  just  before  I  left  Berlin  by  Baron  von  Biilow, 
that  the  German  delegation  should  cooperate  thoroughly 
with  our  own,  is  to  be  redeemed.  That  delegation  assures 
us  that  it  is  instructed  to  stand  by  us  as  far  as  possible 
on  all  the  principal  questions.  It  forms  a  really  fine  body, 
its  head  being  Count  Miinster,  whom  I  have  already  found 
very  agreeable  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  its  main  author- 
ity in  the  law  of  nations  being  Professor  Zorn,  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg;  but,  curiously  enough,  as  if 
by  a  whim,  the  next  man  on  its  list  is  Professor  Baron 
von  Stengel  of  Munich,  who  has  written  a  book  against 
arbitration;  and  next  to  him  comes  Colonel  Schwartzhoff, 
said  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  in  military  mat- 
ters, but  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Russian  pro- 
posals. 

As  to  arbitration,  we  cannot  make  it  compulsory,  as  so 
many  very  good  people  wish ;  it  is  clear  that  no  power  here 
would  agree  to  that;  but  even  to  provide  regular  marhin- 
ery  for  arbitration,  constantly  in  the  sight  of  all  nations, 
and  always  ready  for  use,  would  be  a  great  gain. 

As  to  disarmament,  it  is  clear  that  ti  ii 

be  doDe  at  present.   The  Geneva  roles  n^r  care 
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of  the  wounded  on  land  will  certainly  be  improved  and 
extended  to  warfare  on  sea,  and  the  laws  of  war  will 
doubtless  be  improved  and  given  stronger  sanction. 

Whether  we  can  get  our  proposals  as  to  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas  before  the  conference  is  uncertain; 
but  I  think  we  can.  Our  hopes  are  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  seem  admissible  under  one  heading  of  the  Mon- 
ravieff  circular.  There  is,  of  course,  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  leading  members  to  exclude  rigorously 
everj-thing  not  provided  for  in  the  original  programme, 
and  this  is  only  right;  for, otherwise, we  might  spend  years 
in  fruitless  discussion.  The  Armenians,  for  example,  are 
pressing  us  to  make  a  strong  declaration  in  their  behalf, 
Poland  is  also  here  with  proposals  even  more  inflam- 
matory; 80  are  the  Pinlanders;  and  so  are  the  South  Af- 
rican Boers.  Their  proposals,  if  admitted,  would  simply 
be  bombshells  sure  to  blow  all  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  out  of  the  conference  and  bring  everything  tol 
naught.  Already  pessimists  outside  are  prophesying  that 
on  account  of  these  questions  we  are  doomed  to  utter 
failure. 

The  peace  people  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  are 
here  in  great  force.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  from 
one  of  them  to  lunch  with  a  party  of  like  mind,  including 
Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  has  written  a  brilliant  book, 
"Die  Waffen  Nieder,"  of  which  the  moral  is  that  all 
nations  shall  immediately  throw  down  their  arms.  Mr. 
Stead  is  also  here,  vigorous  as  usual,  full  of  curious 
information,  and  abounding  in  suggestions. 

There  was  a  report,  on  our  arriving,  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  representatives  are  instructed  to  do  everything 
to  bring  the  conference  into  discredit,  but  this  is  now 
denied.    It  is  said  that  their  programme  is  changed,  an< 
things  look  like  it.    On  the  whole,  though  no  one  is  san-] 
guine,  there  is  more  hope. 


Mat/  21. 

In  the  morning  went  with  Dr.  Holls  to  a  Whitsunday 
service  at  the  great  old  church  here.    There  was  a  crow< 
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impressive  chorals,  and  a  sermon  at  least  an  hour  long. 
At  our  request,  we  were  given  admirable  places  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  sat  at  the  side  of  the  organist  as  he  man- 
aged that  noble  instrument.  It  was  sublime.  After  the 
closing  voluntary  Holls  played  remarkably  welL 

To  me  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  service  was 
a  very  earnest  prayer  made  by  the  clergyman  for  the 
conference.  During  the  afternoon  we  also  visited  tlie  old 
prison  near  the  Vijver,  where  the  De  Witts  and  other 
eminent  prisoners  of  state  were  confined,  and  in  front 
of  which  the  former  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
Sadly  interesting  was  a  collection  of  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, which  had  the  effect  of  making  me  better  satisfied 
with  our  own  times  than  I  sometimes  am. 

In  the  evening,  with  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel,  and  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  his  guest,  to  an  exceedingly  pleasant  "tea'* 
at  the  house  of  Baroness  Gravensteen,  and  met  a  number 
of  interesting  people,  among  them  a  kindly  old  gentle- 
man who  began  diplomatic  life  as  a  British  attache  at 
Washington  in  the  days  of  Webster  and  Clay,  and  gave 
me  interesting  accounts  of  them. 

The  queer  letters  and  crankish  proposals  which  come 
in  every  day  are  amazing.  I  have  just  added  to  my  col- 
lection of  diplomatic  curiosities  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  a  Democratic  paper  in  southern  Illinois,  addressed  to 
me  as  ambassador  at  Mayencef  which  he  evidently  takes 
to  be  the  capital  of  Germany,  asking  me  to  look  after  a 
great  party  of  Western  newspaper  men  who  are  to  go 
up  the  Rhine  this  summer  and  make  a  brief  stay  in  the 
above-named  capital  of  the  empire.  I  also  receive  very 
many  letters  of  introduction,  which  of  course  make  large 
demands  upon  my  time.  The  number  of  epistles,  also, 
which  come  in  from  public  meetings  in  large  and  small 
American  towns  is  very  great,  some  evidently  repre- 
senting DO  persons  other  than  the  writers.  As  I  write  the 
above,  I  open  mechanically  a  letter  from  a  peace  meeting 
assembled  in  Ledyard,  Connecticut,  composed  of  "  Roger- 
ine  Quakers**;  but  what  a  "Rogerine  Quaker"  is  I  know 
not*    Some  of  tliese  letters  are  touching,  and  some  have 
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a  comic  side.    A  very  good  one  comes  from  May  Wright 
Sewall ;  would  that  all  the  others  were  as  thoughtful ! 

It  goes  witliout  saying  that  the  Quakers  are  out  in  full 
force.  We  have  been  answering  by  cable  some  of  the 
most  important  communications  sent  us  from  America; 
the  others  we  shall  trj"  to  acknowledge  by  mail,  though 
they  are  so  numerous  that  I  begin  to  despair  of  this. 
If  these  good  people  only  knew  how  all  this  distracts  ua 
from  the  work  which  we  have  at  heart  as  much  as  they, 
we  should  get  considerably  more  time  to  think  upon  the 
problems  before  us. 

3Iaif  22. 

In  the  afternoon  came  M.  de  Bloch,  the  great  publicist, 
who  has  written  four  enormous  volumes  on  war  in  mod- 
em times,  summaries  of  which,  in  the  newspapers,  are 
said  to  have  converted  the  young  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
peace  ideas,  and  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  call- 
ing the  conference  together.  I  found  him  interesting,  full 
of  ideas,  and  devoted  most  earnestly  to  a  theory  that 
militarism  is  gradually  impoverishing  all  modern  states, 
and  that  the  next  European  war  will  pauperize  most  of 
them. 

Just  afterward  Count  Welsersheimb,  president  of  the 
Austrian  delegation,  called,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
know  the  line  we  are  to  take.  I  told  him  frankly  that 
we  are  instructed  to  present  a  plan  of  arbitration,  and 
to  urge  a  resolution  in  favor  of  exempting  private  prop- 
erty, not  contraband  of  war,  from  seizure  on  the  high 
seas  J  that  we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  full  length  in  im- 
proving the  laws  of  war,  and  in  extending  the  Geneva 
rules  to  maritime  warfare  \  but  that  we  look  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  armaments  as  relating  wholly  to  Europe, 
no  part  of  it  being  applicable  to  the  United  States. 

As  he  seemed  strongly  in  favor  of  our  contention  re- 
garding private  property  on  the  high  seas,  but  fearful 
that  Kussia  and  England,  under  a  strict  construction  of 
the  rules,  would  not  permit  the  subject  to  be  introduced. 
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I  pointed  out  to  him  certain  clauses  in  the  Mouravieff 
circular  which  showed  that  it  was  entirely  admissible. 


May  23. 

In  the  morning  came  a  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation on  the  subject  of  telegraphing  Washington  for 
further  instructions.  We  find  that  some  of  the  details 
in  our  present  instructions  are  likely  to  wreck  our  pro- 
posals, and  there  is  a  fear  among  us  that,  by  following 
too  closely  the  plan  laid  down  for  us  at  Washington,  we 
may  run  full  in  the  face  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  question  whether  our  people  will  be  willing 
to  have  matters  of  difference  between  South  American 
States,  or  between  the  United  States  and  a  South  Ameri- 
can State,  or  between  European  and  South  American 
States,  submitted  to  an  arbitration  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  judges  are  subjects  of  European  powers.  Various 
drafts  of  a  telegram  were  made,  but  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

At  ten  the  heads  of  delegations  met  and  considered  a 
plan  of  organizing  the  various  committees,  and  the  list 
was  read.  Each  of  the  three  great  committees  to  which 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Mouravieff  circular  are  as- 
signed was  given  a  president,  vice-president,  and  two  hon- 
orary presidents.  The  first  of  these  committees  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  preliminary  discussion  of  those  articles 
in  the  Mouravieff  circular  concerning  the  non-augmen- 
tation of  armies  and  the  limitation  in  the  use  of  new 
explosives  and  of  especially  destructive  weapons.  The 
second  committee  has  for  its  subject  the  discussion  of  hu- 
manitarian reforms— namely,  the  adaptation  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  of  1864  to  maritime 
warfare,  the  neutralization  of  vessels  charged  with  saving 
the  wounded  during  maritime  combats,  and  the  revision 
of  the  declaration  concerning  customs  of  war  elaborated 
in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  which  has  never 
yet  been  ratified.  The  third  eonmiittee  has  charge  of 
the  subject  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  the  like. 
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The  president  of  the  first  committee  is  M.  Bemaert,  a 
leading  statesman  of  Belgium,  who  has  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent impression  on  me  from  the  first;  and  the  two  hon- 
orary presidents  are  Count  Miinster,  German  amhassador 
at  Paris,  and  myself. 

The  president  of  the  second  committee  is  M.  de  Martens, 
the  eminent  Russian  authority  on  international  law;  and 
the  two  honorary  presidents,  Count  Welsersheimb  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  the  Duke  of  Tetuan  from  Spain. 

The  third  committee  receives  as  its  president  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  has  held  various  eminent  positions  in 
France ;  the  honorarj'  presidents  being  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington. 

There  was  much  discussion  and  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  many  points,  but  the  main  breeze  sprang 
up  regarding  the  publicity  of  our  doings.  An  admirable 
speech  was  made  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  is  a  son  of  my 
former  Swedish  colleague  at  Berlin,  has  held  various 
important  positions  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  has 
written  an  admirable  history  of  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, and  is  now  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Rome.  He 
spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  considerable  latitude  in  com- 
munications to  the  press  from  the  authorities  of  the  con- 
ference; but  the  prevailing  opinion,  especially  of  the 
older  men,  even  of  those  from  constitutional  states, 
seemed  to  second  the  idea  of  Russia,— that  communica- 
tions to  the  press  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  com- 
prising merely  the  external  affairs  of  the  conference.  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  view  will  get  us  into  trouble;  but 
it  cannot  be  helped  at  present 


May  24. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  has  begun  some  reaction 
from  the  hopes  indulged  shortly  after  the  conference 
came  together.  At  our  arrival  there  was  general  skep- 
ticism; shortly  afterward,  and  especially  when  the  or- 
ganization of  the  arbitration  committee  was  seen  to  be 
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I 


so  good,  there  came  a  great  growth  of  hope ;  now  comes 
the  usual  falling  back  of  many.  But  I  trust  that  this  will 
not  be  permanent.  Yesterday  there  was  some  talk  which, 
though  quiet,  was  none  the  less  bitter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  purpose  of  Russia  in  calling  the  conference  is  only 
to  secure  time  for  strengthening  her  armaments ;  that  she 
was  never  increasing  her  forces  at  a  greater  rate,  es- 
pecially in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  empire  and  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  never  intriguing  more  vigorously  in 
all  directions.  To  one  who  stated  this  to  me  my  answer 
simply  was  that  bad  faith  to  this  extent  on  the  part  of 
Eussia  is  most  unlikely,  if  not  impossible ;  that  it  would 
hand  down  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  the  eternal 
execration  and  contempt  of  mankind  j  and  that,  in  any 
case,  our  duty  is  clear :  to  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can ; 
to  perfect  plans  for  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration ; 
and  to  take  measures  for  diminishing  cruelty  and  suffer- 
ing in  war. 

Meeting  Count  Miinster,  who,  after  M.  de  Staal,  is  very 
generally  considered  the  most  important  personage  here, 
we  discussed  the  subject  of  arbitration.  To  my  great  re- 
gret, I  found  him  entirely  opposed  to  it,  or,  at  least,  en- 
tirely opposed  to  any  well-developed  plan.  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  oppose  a  moderate  plan  for  voluntfiry 
arbitration,  but  he  insisted  that  arbitration  must  be  in- 
jurious to  Germany;  that  Germany  is  prepared  for  war 
as  no  other  country  is  or  can  be;  that  she  can  mobilize 
her  army  in  ten  days;  and  that  neither  France,  Russia, 
nor  any  other  power  can  do  this.  Arbitration,  he  said, 
would  simply  give  rival  powers  time  to  put  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  would  therefore  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  Germany. 

Later  came  another  disappointment.  M.  de  Martens, 
having  read  the  memorandum  which  I  left  with  him  yes- 
terday on  the  subject  of  exempting  private  property,  not 
contraband  of  war,  from  seizure  upon  the  high  seas, 
called,  and  insisted  that  it  would  be  impossible,  under  any 
just  construction  of  the  MouraviefF  programme,  to  bring 
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the  subject  before  the  second  committee  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do;  that  Russia  would  feel  obliged  to  oppose  its  in- 
troduction ;  and  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  powers,  would  do  the  same.  This 
was  rather  trying,  for  I  had  especially  desired  to  press 
this  long-desired  improvement  in  international  law;  and 
I  showed  him  how  persistent  the  United  States  had  been 
as  regards  this  subject  throughout  our  whole  history, 
how  earnest  the  President  and  his  cabinet  are  in  press- 
ing it  now,  and  how  our  delegation  are  bound,  under  our 
instructions,  to  bring  it  before  the  conference.  I  insisted 
that  we  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
it,  even  if  it  were  aftei"ward  declared  out  of  order.  To 
this  he  demurred,  sa>dng  that  he  feared  it  would  arouse 
unpleasant  debate.  I  then  suggested  that  the  paper  be 
publicly  submitted  to  our  whole  body  for  special  reference 
to  a  future  conference,  and  this  he  took  into  consideration. 
Under  other  circumstances,  I  would  have  made  a  struggle 
in  the  committee  and,  indeed,  in  the  open  session  of  the 
full  conference;  but  it  is  clear  that  what  we  are  sent  here 
for  is,  above  all,  to  devise  some  scheme  of  arbitration,  and 
that  anything  which  comes  in  the  way  of  this,  by  provok- 
ing ill-feeling  or  prolonging  discussion  on  other  points, 
will  diminish  our  chances  of  obtaining  what  the  whole 
world  so  earnestly  desires. 

Duriug  the  day  our  American  delegation  held  two  ses- 
sions ;  and,  as  a  result,  a  telegram  of  considerable  length 
to  the  State  Department  was  elaborated,  asking  per- 
mission to  substitute  a  new  section  in  our  original  in- 
Btruetiona  regarding  an  arbitration  tribunal,  and  to  be 
allowed  liberty  to  make  changes  in  minor  points,  as  the 
development  of  opinion  in  the  conference  may  demand. 
The  substitute  which  we  suggested  referred  especially  to 
the  clash  between  the  original  instructions  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  I  was  very  reluctant  to  send  the  despatch ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  best,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  five,  the  presidents  of  all  the  dele- 
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gations  went  to  the  palace,  by  appointment,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  young  Queen  and  to  the  Queen-mother.  The 
former  is  exceedingly  modest,  pretty,  and  pleasant;  and 
as  she  came  into  the  room,  about  which  were  ranged  that 
line  of  solemn,  elderly  men,  it  seemed  almost  pathetic. 
She  was  evidently  timid,  and  it  was,  at  first,  hard  work 
for  her ;  but  she  got  along  well  with  Count  Miinster,  and 
when  she  came  to  me  I  soon  brought  the  conversation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  "House  in  the  Wood"  by  thank- 
ing her  for  the  pains  her  government  had  taken  in  pro- 
viding so  beautiful  a  place  for  us.  This  new  topic  seemed 
to  please  her,  and  we  had  quite  a  long  talk  upon  it ;  she 
speaking  of  her  visits  to  the  park,  for  skating  and  the 
like,  and  I  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  art  and 
the  views  in  the  park.  Then  the  delegates,  going  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen-mother,  went  through  a  similar 
formality  with  her.  She  is  very  stout,  but  fine-looking, 
with  a  kindly  face  and  manner.  Both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter spoke,  with  perfect  ease,  Dutch,  French,  German, 
English,  and  how  many  other  languages  I  know  not.  The 
young  Queen  was  very  simply  dressed,  like  any  other 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  except  that  she  had  a  triple 
row  of  large  pearls  about  her  neck.  In  the  evening,  at 
9.30,  the  entire  delegations  were  received  at  a  great 
presentation  and  ball.  The  music  was  very  fine,  but  the 
most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the  fact  that,  as  the 
palace  was  built  under  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense, 
the  main  rooms  were  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  stifle 
Empire,  not  only  in  their  decorations,  but  in  their  fur- 
niture and  accessories, — clocks,  vases,  candelabra,  and 
the  like.  I  have  never  seen  that  style,  formerly  so  de- 
spised, but  now  so  fashionable,  developed  as  fully. 

After  the  presentation  I  met  Sir  John  Fisher,  one  of 
the  English  delegates,  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  and 
found  him  very  intelligent.  He  said  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly for  peace,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  so,  since 
he  knew  something  of  the  horrors  of  war.  It  appears 
that  in  one  of  the  recent  struggles  in  China  he  went 
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ashore  with  eleven  liiindred  men  and  returned  with  only 
about  five  hundred ;  but,  to  my  regret,  I  found  him  using 
the  same  argument  as  regards  the  sea  that  Count  Miinster 
had  made  regarding  the  land.  He  said  that  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  was  and  would  remain  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete preparation  for  war;  that  a  vast  deal  depended  on 
prompt  action  by  the  navy^ ;  and  that  the  truce  afforded  by 
arbitration  proceedings  would  give  other  powers  time, 
which  thoy  would  otherwise  not  have,  to  put  themselves 
into  complete  readiness.  He  seemed  uncertain  whether 
it  was  best  for  Great  Britain,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  support  a  thoroughgoing  plan  of  arbitration ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  seemed  inclined  to  try  it  to  some  extent. 
Clearly  what  Great  Britain  wants  is  a  permanent  system 
of  arbitration  with  the  United  States;  but  she  does  not 
care  much,  I  think,  for  such  a  provision  as  regards  other 
powers. 

There  is  considerable  curiosity  among  leading  mem- 
bers to  know  what  the  United  States  really  intends  to  do ; 
and  during  the  day  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  others  have 
called  to  talk  over  the  general  subject. 

The  London  "Times"  gives  quite  correctly  a  conver- 
sation of  mine,  of  rather  an  optimistic  nature,  as  to  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  arbitration,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  customs  of  war ;  but  in  another  quarter 
matters  have  not  gone  so  well:  the  ''Corriere  della  Sera" 
of  Milan  publishes  a  circumstantial  interview  with  me, 
which  has  been  copied  extensively  in  the  European  press, 
to  the  effect  that  I  have  declared  my  belief  in  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  arbitration  and  disarmament.  This  is  a 
grotesque  misstatement.  I  have  never  dreamed  of  say- 
ing anything  of  the  kind ;  in  fact,  have  constantly  said  the 
contrary;  and,  what  is  more,  T  have  never  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  correspondent  of  that  or  of  any  other  Con- 
tinental paper. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


I 


AS  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT   THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  HAQUE-II 

May  25. 

THIS  moming  a  leading  delegate  of  one  of  the  great 
European  iK>wers  called  and  gave  me  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  situation  as  he  sees  it. 

He  stated  that  the  Russian  representatives,  on  arriv- 
ing here,  gave  out  that  they  were  not  prepared  with  any 
plan  for  a  definite  tribunal  of  arbitration ;  but  that  shortly 
afterward  there  appeared  some  discrepancy  on  this  point 
between  the  statements  of  the  various  members  of  their 
delegation;  and  that  they  now  propose  a  system  of  ar- 
bitration, mediation,  and  examination  into  any  cause  of 
difficulty  between  nations. 

In  the  evening  our  secretary  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
M.  de  Staal,  the  president  of  the  Russian  delegation  and 
of  the  conference,  and  was  told  that  this  plan  would, 
within  a  day  or  two,  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  whole 
body. 

This  is  a  favorable  sign.  More  and  more  it  looks  as 
if  the  great  majority  of  us  are  beginning  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  scheme  of  arbitration  embracing  a  court 
and  definite,  well-contrived  accessories. 

The  above-mentioned  discrepancy  between  various 
statements  of  the  Russians  leads  me  to  think  that  what 
Count  Miinstei  told  me  some  days  since  may  have  some 
truth  in  it— namely,  that  Pobedonostzcff,  whom  I  knew 
well,  when  minister  to  Russia,  as  the  strongest  man  on 
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moral,  religious,  and  social  questions  in  that  countn',  is 
really  the  author  of  the  documents  that  were  originally 
given  to  the  world  as  emanating  from  the  Russian  For- 
eign Office,  and  that  he  has  now  added  to  them  this  definite 
scheme  for  arbitration.  Kemembering  our  old  conversa- 
tions, in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of  money 
in  order  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
and  so  improve  their  moral  as  well  as  religious  condition, 
I  can  understand  easily  that  he  may  have  greatly  at  heart 
a  plan  which  would  save  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  Itussia  on  war,  and  enable  him  to  do 
more  for  the  improvement  of  the  church. 

Dined  at  the  British  legation  with  the  minister,  my 
old  friend  of  St,  Petersburg  days,  Sir  Henry  Howard, 
De  Martens,  the  real  head  of  the  Russian  delegation,  be- 
ing of  the  party,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the  latter  about 
Russia  and  Russians.  He  told  me  that  Pobedonostzeff 
is  now  becoming  old  and  infirm,  and  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  a  sort  of  cleaning  out  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior— a  procedure  which  was  cer- 
tainly needed  in  my  time. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  went  to  a  reception  by  Baron 
van  Hardenbroek,  the  grand  chamberlain,  where  I  met 
various  interesting  persons,  especially  IL  Descamps,  the 
eminent  Belgian  delegate,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  his  speech 
yesterday  morning,  upset  his  inkstand  and  lavished  its 
contents  on  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  devotee  of  arbitration, 
and  is  preparing  a  summary  for  the  committee  intrusted 
with  that  subject.  There  seemed  to  be,  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  various  delegates  at  this  reception,  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  encouragement. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Loeher,  a  Berlin  sculptor,  called, 
and  carried  me  off  to  see  his  plan  of  a  great  statue  of 
"Peace"  which  he  hopes  to  induce  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  erect  in  Paris,  It  seems  to  me  well  conceived,  all  ex- 
cept the  main  figure,  which  I  could  not  induce  myself  to 
like.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  sculptor  to  avoid  any  more 
female  figures,  and  to  embody  virile  aspirations  for  peace, 
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enable  us  to  elaborate  a  plan  for  the  meeting  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  I  obtained  permission  from  the  president, 
If.  Leon  Bourgeois,  to  defer  the  presentation  of  our 
scheme  until  about  the  middle  of  next  week- 
Just  before  the  session  of  the  main  committee,  at  which 
the  Russian  plan  was  received,  I  had  a  long  and  very 
interesting  talk  with  Mr.  van  Karnebeek,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  present  chief  of  the  Dutch  delega- 
tion in  the  conference.  He  seems  clear-headed  and  far- 
sighted,  and  his  belief  is  tliat  the  conference  will  really 
do  something  of  value  for  arbitration.  He  says  that  men 
who  arrived  here  apparently  indifferent  have  now  be- 
come interested,  and  that  amour  propre,  if  nothing  else, 
will  lead  them  to  elaborate  something  likely  to  be  useful. 
He  went  at  considerable  length  into  the  value  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  keep 
nations  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  way,  other 
than  war,  of  settling  disputes. 

A  delegate  also  informed  me  that  in  talking  witb  M. 
de  Staal  the  latter  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  pres- 
ent conference  is  only  the  first  of  a  series,  and  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  another  will  be  held  next  winter  or  next 
spring. 

In  the  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  is  here  prepar- 
ing some  magazine  articles  on  The  Hague  and  the  con- 
ference. He  is  a  very  interesting  man  on  various 
accounts,  and  especially  at  present,  since  he  has  but  just 
returned  from  the  Cuban  campaign,  where  he  was  fear- 
fully wounded,  receiving  two  shots  which  carried  away 
parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  bullet  being  left  in  his 
body.  He  seems  very  cheerful,  though  obliged  to  get 
about  on  crutches. 


May  27. 

In  the  morning,  calls  from  various  people  urging  all 
kinds  of  schemes  for  arbitration  and  various  other  good 
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thiDgs  for  the  human  race,  including  considerable  ad- 
vantages, in  many  cases,  for  themselves. 

Best  of  all,  by  far,  was  John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  our 
old  Quaker  friend  at  St.  Petersburg,  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  take  by  the  hand:  he,  at  least,  is  a  thoroughly 
good  man— sincere,  honest,  earnest,  and  blessed  with  good 
sense. 

The  number  of  documents,  printed  and  written,  com- 
ing in  upon  us  is  still  enormous.  Many  are  virtually  ser- 
mons displaying  the  evils  of  war,  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the  Bible.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  our  earlier  sacred  books  indicate 
approval  by  the  Almighty  of  some  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty peoples  and  most  cruel  wars  ever  known,  such  a 
recommendation  seems  lacking  in  "actuality." 

This  morning  we  had  another  visit  from  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  president  of  the  British  delegation,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russian,  British, 
and  American  proposals  for  an  arbitration  tribunal.  He 
finds  himself,  as  we  all  do,  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
Russian  document,  which,  inadequate  as  it  is,  shows 
ability  in  devising  a  permanent  scheme  both  for  media- 
tion and  arbitration. 

During  the  day  President  Low,  who  had  been  asked  by 
our  delegation  to  bring  the  various  proposals  agreed 
to  by  us  into  definite  shape,  made  his  report;  it  was  thor- 
oughly well  done,  and,  with  some  slight  changes,  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  our  final  project  of  an  arbitration 
scheme.  We  are  all  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  29th,  for  a 
study  of  it. 

In  the  evening  to  the  concert  given  to  the  conference  by 
the  burgomaster  and  city  council.  It  was  very  fine,  and 
the  audience  was  large  and  brilliant.  There  was  music 
by  Tsrhaikovsky,  Grieg,  and  Wagner,  some  of  which  was 
good,  but  most  of  it  seemed  to  me  noisy  and  tending  no- 
whither ;  happily,  in  the  midst  of  it  came  two  noble  pieces, 
one  by  Beethoven  and  the  other  by  Mozart,  which  gave 

a  delightful  relief. 
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May  28. 

Drove  with  Dr.  Holla  to  Delft,  five  miles,  and  attended 
service  at  the  **New  Church."  The  building  was  noble, 
but  the  service  seemed  very  erode  and  dismal,  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  consisting  of  two  long  sermons  separated  by 
hymns,  and  all  unspeakably  dreary. 

Afterward  we  saw  the  tombs  of  William  of  Orange  and 
Grotius,  and  they  stirred  many  thoughts.  I  visited  them 
first  nearly  forty  years  ago,  with  three  persons  very  dear 
to  me,  all  of  whom  are  now  passed  away.  More  than  ever 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  of  all  books  ever  written— not  claim- 
ing divine  inspiration— the  great  work  of  Grotius  on 
"War  and  Peace"  has  been  of  most  benefit  to  mankind. 
Our  work  here,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
the  direct  result  of  his,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth. 

Afterward  to  the  Prinzenhof,  visiting  the  place  where 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated.  Was  glad  to  see 
the  new  statue  of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  where 
he  lies  buried. 


May  29, 

In  the  morning  President  Low  and  myself  walked,  and 
talked  over  various  proposals  for  arbitration,  especially 
our  own.  It  looks  much  as  if  we  can  amalgamate  the  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  original  American  plans  into  a  good 
arrangement  for  a  tribunal.  We  also  discussed  a  scheme 
for  the  selection,  by  disagreeing  nations,  of  "seconding 
powers,"  who,  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  or  even 
after,  shall  attempt  to  settle  difficulties  between  powers, 
or,  if  unsuccessful,  to  stop  them  as  soon  after  war  begins 
as  the  honor  of  the  nations  concerned  may  allow.  The 
Germans  greatly  favor  this  plan,  since  it  resembles  their 
tribunal  of  honor  {Ehrengericht) ;  it  was  originally  sug- 
gested to  us  by  our  secretary,  Dr.  Holls. 

In  the  evening,  at  six,  the  American  delegation  met. 
We  had  before  us  type-written  copies  of  our  whole  ar- 
bitration project  as  elaborated  in  our  previous  sessions, 
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and  sundry  changes  having  been  made,  most  of  them  ver- 
bal, the  whole,  after  considerable  discussionj  was  adopted. 

At  ten  I  left,  via  Hook  of  Holland  and  Harwich,  for 
London,  arriving  about  ten  the  next  morning,  and  attend- 
ing to  various  matters  of  business.  It  was  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  could  have  for  this  purpose  an  almost  complete 
lull  in  our  proceedings,  the  first  and  second  committees  of 
the  conference  being  at  work  on  technical  matters,  and  the 
third  not  meeting  until  next  Monday. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  saw 
Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  in  Sardou's  '*  Robes- 
pierre," and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  was  woefully  dis- 
appointed in  them.  The  play  is  wretchedly  conceived, 
and  it  amazes  me  that  Sardou,  who  wrote  * '  Thermidor, '  * 
which  is  as  admirable  as  "Robespierre"  is  miserable, 
could  ever  have  attached  his  name  to  such  a  piece. 

For  the  wretchedness  of  its  form  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  excuse  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  into  English, 
and  doubtless  cut,  pieced,  and  altered  to  suit  the  Lyceum 
audiences;  but  when  one  compares  the  conspiracy  part 
of  it  with  a  properly  conceived  drama  in  which  a  con- 
spiracy is  developed,  like  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  the  dif- 
ference is  enormously  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  literature 
the  play  in  its  English  dress  is  below  contempt. 

As  to  its  historical  contents,  Sardou  resorts  to  an  ex- 
pedient which,  although  quite  French  in  its  character, 
brings  the  whole  thing  down  to  a  lower  level  than  any- 
thing in  which  I  had  ever  seen  Irving  before.  The  center 
of  interest  is  a  young  royalist  who,  having  been  present 
with  his  mother  and  sister  at  the  roll-call  of  the  con- 
demned and  the  harrowing  scenes  resulting  therefrom, 
rushes  forth,  determined  to  assassinate  Robespierre,  but 
is  discovered  by  the  latter  to  be  his  long-lost  illegitimate 
son,  and  then  occur  a  series  of  mystifications  suited  only 
to  the  lowest  boulevard  melodrama. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  the  only  thing  that  showed 
Irving*8  great  ability  was  the  scene  in  the  forest  of 
Montmorency,  where,  as  Robespierre,  he  reveals  at  one 
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moment,  in  his  talk  with  the  English  envoy,  his  ambition, 
his  overestimate  of  himself,  his  suspicion  of  everybody 
and  everything,  his  willingness  to  be  cruel  to  any  extent 
in  order  to  bafQe  possible  enemies ;  and  then,  next  moment, 
on  the  arrival  of  his  young  friends,  boys  and  girls,  the 
sentimental,  Rousseau  side  of  his  character.  This  transi- 
tion was  very  striking.  The  changes  in  the  expression 
of  Irving 's  face  were  marvelous— as  wonderful  as  those 
in  his  Louis  XI ;  but  that  was  very  nearly  all.  In  every- 
thing else,  Coquelin,  as  I  had  seen  him  in  Sardou's 
*  *  Thermidor, ' "  was  infinitely  better. 

Besides  this,  the  piece  was,  in  general,  grotesquely  un- 
historical.  It  exhibits  Robespierre's  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  as  noisy  and  dirty  street 
blackguards.  Now,  bad  as  they  were,  they  were  not  at  all 
of  that  species,  nor  did  their  deliberations  take  place  in 
the  manner  depicted.  Billaud-Varennes  is  represented 
as  a  drunken  vagabond  sitting  on  a  table  at  the  com- 
mittee and  declaiming.  He  was  not  this  at  all,  nor  was 
Tallien,  vile  as  he  was,  anything  like  the  blackguard 
shown  in  this  piece. 

The  final  scene,  in  which  Robespierre  is  brought  under 
accusation  by  the  Convention,  was  vastly  inferior  to  the 
same  thing  in  "Thermidor";  and,  what  was  worse,  in- 
stead of  paraphrasing  or  translating  the  speeches  of  Bil- 
laud-Varennes, Tallien,  and  Robespierre,  which  he  might 
have  found  in  the  '^Moniteur,*'  Sardou,  or  rather  Irving, 
makes  the  leading  characters  yell  harangues  very  much 
of  the  sort  which  would  be  made  in  a  meeting  of  drunken 
dock  laborers  to-day.  Irving 's  part  in  this  was  not  at 
all  well  done.  The  unhistorical  details  now  came  thick 
and  fast,  among  them  his  putting  his  head  down  on 
the  table  of  the  tribune  as  a  sign  of  exhaustion,  and 
then,  at  the  close,  shooting  himself  in  front  of  the  tribunal. 
If  he  did  shoot  himself,  which  is  doubtful,  it  was  neither 
at  that  time  nor  in  that  place. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  character  of  Robespierre  was 
made  far  too  melodramatic,  and  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
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Irving,  whom,  in  all  his  other  pieces,  I  have  vastly  ad- 
mired. He  completely  misconceives  his  hero.  Instead  of 
representing  him  as,  from  first  to  last,  a  shallow  Rousseau 
sentimentalist,  with  the  proper  mixture  of  vanity,  sus- 
picion, and  cruelty,  he  pnts  into  him  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  ruffian,  which  was  not  at  all  in  Hobespierre's  char- 
acter. 

The  most  striking  scene  in  the  whole  was  the  roll-call 
at  the  prison.  This  was  perhaps  better  than  that  in  Sar- 
dou's  **Thermidor,"  and  the  tableaux  were  decidedly 
better. 

The  scene  at  the  "Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
was  also  very  striking,  and  in  many  respects  historical ; 
but,  unless  T  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  performance  re- 
ferred to  did  not  take  place  as  represented,  but  in  the 
garden  directly  in  front  of  the  Tuileries.  The  family 
scene  at  the  house  of  Duplay  the  carpenter  was  exceed- 
ingly well  managed ;  old  Duplay,  smoking  his  pipe,  listen- 
ing to  his  daughters  playing  on  a  spinet  and  singing 
sentimental  songs  of  the  Rousseau  period,  was  perfect. 
The  old  carpenter  and  his  family  evidently  felt  that  the 
golden  age  had  at  last  arrived ;  that  humanity  was  at  the 
end  of  its  troubles ;  and  that  the  world  was  indebted  for 
it  all  to  their  lodger  Robespierre,  who  sat  in  the  midst 
of  them  reading,  writing,  and  enjoying  the  coddling  and 
applause  lavished  upon  him.  And  he  and  they  were  to 
go  to  the  guillotine  within  a  week! 

Incidentally  there  came  a  little  touch  worthy  of  Sardou ; 
for,  as  Robespierre  reads  his  letters,  he  finds  one  from 
his  brother,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  young  soldier  and 
revolutionist  of  ability  whose  acquaintance  he  has  just 
made,  whom  he  very  much  likes,  and  whose  republicanism 
he  thoroughly  indorses— one  Buonaparte.  This  might 
have  occurred,  and  very  likely  did  occur,  very  much  as 
shown  on  the  stage;  for  one  of  the  charges  which  nearly 
co.st  Bonaparte  his  life  on  the  Ninth  Thermidor  was  that 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  younger  Robespierre, 
who  was  executed  with  his  more  famous  brother. 
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On  the  whole,  the  play  was  very  disappointing.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  hissed  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
and  probably  at  any  other  Paris  theater* 


June  1. 

Having  left  London  last  evening,  I  arrived  at  The 
Hague  early  this  morning  and  found,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, that  the  subcommittee  of  the  third  committee 
had  niianimousiy  adopted  the  American  plan  of  "second- 
ing powers, '^  and  that  our  whole  general  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion will  be  to-day  in  print  and  translated  into  French 
for  presentation.  I  also  find  that  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's 
arbitration  project  has  admirable  points. 

The  first  article  in  Sir  Julian's  proposal  states  that, 
with  the  desire  to  facilitate  immediate  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration by  nations  which  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  differences  arising  between  them,  the  sig- 
natory powers  agree  to  organize  a  pennanent  tribunal 
of  international  arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  to 
be  governed  by  a  code,  provided  by  this  conference,  so 
far  as  applicable  and  consistent  with  any  special  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  between  the  contesting  parties. 

Its  second  provision  is  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent central  office,  where  the  records  of  the  tribunal  shall 
be  preserved  and  its  official  business  transacted,  with  a 
permanent  secretary,  archivist,  and  suitable  staff,  who 
shall  reside  on  the  spot.  This  office  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  assembling  of  the  tribunal,  at  the  request  of 
contesting  parties. 

Its  third  provision  is  that  each  of  the  signatory  powers 
shall  transmit  the  names  of  two  persons  who  shall  be  rec- 
ognized in  their  own  country  as  jurists  or  publicists  of 
high  character  and  fitness,  and  who  shall  be  qualified 
to  act  as  judges.  These  persona  shall  be  members  of 
the  tribunal,  and  a  list  of  their  names  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  central  office.  In  case  of  death  or  retirement  of 
any  one  of  these,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  new 
appointment. 
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Its  fourth  provision  is  that  any  of  the  signatory  powers 
desiring  to  have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  shall  make  known  such  desire  to  the 
secretary  of  the  central  office,  who  shall  thereupon  furnish 
the  powers  concerned  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  from  which  such  powers  may  select  such  num- 
ber of  judges  as  they  may  think  best  The  powers  con- 
ceiTied  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  adjoin  to  these  judges 
any  other  person,  although  his  name  may  not  appear  on 
the  list.  The  persons  so  selected  shall  constitute  the 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  such  arbitration,  and  shall 
assemble  at  such  date  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the 
litigants. 

The  tribunal  shall  ordinarily  hold  its  sessions  at ; 

but  it  shall  have  power  to  fix  its  place  of  session  else- 
where, and  to  change  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  suggest. 

The  fifth  provision  is  that  any  power,  even  though  not 
represented  in  the  present  conference,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  tribunal  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
regulations. 

Provision  sixth:  The  government  of is  charged 

by  the  signatory  powers,  on  their  behalf,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  to  name  a 

permanent  council  of  administration,  at ,  composed 

of  five  members  and  a  secretary.  This  council  shall  or- 
ganize and  estab]i.«;h  the  central  office,  which  shall  be 
under  its  control  and  direction.  It  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  office;  it 
shall  dispose  of  all  questions  that  may  arise  in  relation 
to  tlie  working  of  the  tribunal,  or  which  may  be  referred 
to  it  by  the  central  office;  it  shall  make  all  subordinate 
appointments,  may  suspend  or  dismiss  all  employees,  and 
shall  fix  their  salaries  and  control  their  expenditure. 
This  council  shall  select  its  president,  who  shall  have 
a  casting-vote.  The  remuneration  of  the  members  shall 
y-'    '"-    l^^MlhAto  time  by  accord  between  the  signa- 
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Provision  seventh:  The  signatory  powers  agree  to 
share  among  them  the  expenses  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  central  office  and  the  council  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  the  expenses  incident  to  every  arbitration,  in- 
cluding the  remuneration  of  the  arbiters,  shall  be  equally 
borne  by  the  contesting  powers. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  I  prefer  to  this  onr 
American  plan  of  a  tribunal  permanently  in  session :  the 
judges,  in  every  particular  case,  to  be  selected  from  this. 
Thus  would  be  provided  a  court  of  any  odd  number  be- 
tween three  and  nine,  as  the  contesting  powers  may  desire. 
But  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  even  though  the  Rus- 
sian plan  of  requiring  the  signator>-  powers  to  send  to  the 
tribunal  a  multitude  of  smaller  matters,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service,  etc.,  is  carried  out,  the  great 
danger  is  that  such  a  court,  sitting  constantly  as  we  pro- 
pose, would,  for  some  years,  have  very  little  to  do,  and 
that  soon  we  should  have  demagogues  and  feather-brained 
"reformers"  ridiculing  them  as  "useless,"  "eating  their 
heads  off,"  and  "doing  nothing";  that  then  demagogic 
appeals  might  lead  one  nation  after  another  to  withdraw 
from  an  arrangement  involving  large  expense  apparently 
useless;  and  in  view  of  this  latter  difficulty  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  may,  under  our  amended  in- 
structions,  agree  to  support,  in  its  essential  features  as 
above  given,  the  British  proposal,  and,  with  some  reser- 
vations, the  code  proposed  by  the  Russians. 

Among  the  things  named  by  the  Russians  as  subjects 
which  the  agreeing  powers  must  submit  to  arbitration, 
are  those  relating  to  river  navigation  and  international 
canals;  and  this,  in  view  of  our  present  difficulties  in 
Alaska  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Isthmus  Canal,  we  can 
hardly  agree  to.  During  the  morning  Sir  Julian  came 
in  and  talked  over  our  plan  of  arbitration  as  well  as  his 
own  and  that  submitted  by  Russia.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  M.  de  Staal,  and  that  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  the  latter  should  send  Sir  Julian,  at  the  first  moment 
possible,  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russian  and  British 
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plans,  and  this  Sir  Julian  promised  that  he  would  bring 
to  us,  giving  us  a  chance  to  insert  any  features  from 
our  own  plan  which,  in  our  judgment,  might  be  important. 
He  seemed  much  encouraged,  as  we  all  are. 

Returning  to  our  rooms,  I  found  Count  Miinster.  As 
usual,  he  was  very  interesting;  and,  after  discussing  sun- 
dry features  of  the  Russian  plan,  he  told  one  or  two 
rather  good  stories.  He  said  that  during  his  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg  as  minister,  early  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
n,  he  had  a  very  serious  quarrel  with  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  afterward  became  the 
famous  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

Count  Miinster  had  received  one  day  from  a  professor 
at  Gottingen  a  letter  stating  that  a  young  German  savantf 
traveling  for  scientific  purposes  in  Russia,  had  been  seized 
and  treated  as  a  prisoner,  without  any  proper  cause  what- 
ever; that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  peaceful  botaniz- 
ing, a  police  officer,  who  was  taking  a  gang  of  criminals 
to  Siberia,  had  come  along,  and  one  of  his  prisoners  hav- 
ing escaped,  this  officer,  in  order  to  avoid  censure,  had 
seized  the  young  savant,  quietly  clapped  the  number  of  the 
missing  man  on  his  back,  put  him  in  with  the  gang  of 
prisoners,  and  carried  him  off  along  with  the  rest ;  so 
that  he  was  now  held  as  a  convict  in  Siberia.  The  count 
put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  thinking  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  it,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  his 
chance  came.  Walking  on  the  quay,  he  met  the  Emperor 
(Alexander  IT),  who  greeted  him  heartily,  and  said,  *'Let 
me  walk  with  you."  After  walking  and  talking  some  time, 
the  count  told  the  story  of  the  young  German,  whereupon 
the  Emperor  asked  for  proofs  of  its  truth.  At  this  Miin- 
ster pulled  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket;  and,  both  having 
seated  themselves  on  a  bench  at  the  side  of  the  walk,  the 
Emperor  read  it.  On  fiini.shing  it,  the  Emperor  said: 
"Such  a  thing  as  this  can  happen  only  in  Russia."  That 
very  afternoon  he  sent  a  special  police  squad,  post-haste, 
all  the  way  to  Siberia,  ordering  them  to  find  the  young 
German  and  bring  him  back  to  St.  "  t  r>iborg. 
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Next  day  Count  Miinster  called  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  corrent  business,  when  Gortchakoff  came  at  him  in 
a  great  rage,  asking  him  by  what  right  he  commimicated 
directly  with  the  Emperor;  and  insisting  that  he  had  no 
business  to  give  a  letter  directly  to  the  Emperor,  that  it 
ought  to  have  gone  through  the  Foreign  Office.  Gort- 
cliakoff  reproached  the  count  bitterly  for  this  departure 
from  elementary  diplomatic  etiquette.  At  this  Miinster 
replied:  '*I  gave  the  letter  to  the  Emperor  because  he 
asked  me  for  it,  and  I  did  not  give  it  to  you  because  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  you  would  pigeonhole  it  and  the 
Emperor  would  never  hear  of  it.  I  concede  much  in  mak- 
ing any  answer  at  all  to  your  talk,  which  seems  to  me 
of  a  sort  not  usual  between  gentlemen."  At  this  Gort- 
chakofF  was  much  milder,  and  finally  almost  obsequious, 
becoming  apparently  one  of  Miinster 's  devoted  friends, 
evidently  thinking  that,  as  Miinster  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  he  was  a  man  to  be  cultivated. 

The  sequel  to  the  stor\'  was  also  interesting.  The  po- 
licemen, after  their  long  journey  to  Siberia,  found  the 
young  German  and  brought  him  to  8t.  Petersburg,  where 
the  Emperor  received  him  veiy  cordially  and  gave  him 
twenty  thousand  rubles  as  an  indemnity  for  the  wrong 
done  him.  The  young  savant  to.ld  Miinster  that  he  had 
not  been  badly  treated,  that  he  had  been  assigned  a  very 
pleasant  little  cottage,  and  had  perfect  freedom  to  pursue 
his  scientific  researches. 

On  my  talking  with  the  count  about  certain  Russian 
abuses,  and  maintaining  that  Russia,  at  least  in  court 
circles,  had  improved  greatly  under  Alexander  III  as  re- 
garded corruption,  he  said  that  he  feared  she  was  now 
going  back,  and  he  then  repeated  a  remark  made  by  the 
old  Grand  Duke  Michael,  brother  of  Alexander  TI,  who 
said  that  if  any  Hussian  were  intrusted  with  the  official 
care  of  a  canary  he  would  immediately  set  up  and  main- 
tain a  coach  and  pair  out  of  it. 

At  six  o'clock  our  American  delegation  met  and  heard 
reports,  especially  from   Captain  Mahan  and  Captain 
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Crozier,  with  reference  to  tbe  doings  in  the  subcommit- 
tees. Captain  Mahan  reported  that  he  had  voted  against 
forbidding  asphyxiating  bombs,  etc.,  evidently  with  the 
idea  that  such  a  provision  would  prove  to  be  rather  harm- 
ful than  helpful  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Captain  Crozier  reported  that  his  subcommittee  of 
committee  No.  2  had^  at  its  recent  meeting,  tried  to  take 
up  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  but  had  been  declared  out 
of  order  by  the  chairman,  De  Martens,  the  leading  Rus- 
sian delegate,  who  seems  determined  to  prevent  the  sub- 
ject coming  before  the  conference.  The  question  before 
our  American  delegation  now  was,  Shall  we  try  to  push 
this  American  proposal  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
second  committee,  or  before  the  entire  conference  at  a 
later  period t  and  the  general  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
latter  course.  It  was  not  thought  best  to  delay  the  arbi- 
tration plan  by  its  introduction  at  present. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  Minister  Newel,  and  had  a 
very  interesting  talk  with  Van  Kamebeek,  who  had  al- 
ready favorably  impressed  me  by  his  clear-headedness 
and  straightforwardness ;  also  with  Messrs.  Asser,  mem- 
ber of  the  Dutch  Council  of  State,  and  Rahusen,  member 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  both  of 
whom  are  influential  delegates. 

All  three  of  these  men  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  our 
plan  for  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  the  high 
seas.  Van  Kamebeek  with  especial  earnestness.  He  said 
that,  looking  merely  at  the  material  interests  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, he  might  very  well  favor  the  retention  of  the 
present  system,  since  his  country  is  little  likely  to  go  into 
war,  and  is  certain  to  profit  by  the  carrying  trade  in  case 
of  any  conflict  between  the  great  powers ;  that,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  large  amount  of  commerce 
would  come  to  Holland  as  a  neutral  power;  but  that  it 
was  a  question  of  right  and  of  a  proper  development  of 
international  law,  and  that  he,  as  well  aa  the  two  other 
gentlemen  above  named,  was  very  earnestly  in  favor  of 
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joint  action  by  the  powers  who  arc  in  favor  of  our  pro- 
posal. He  thought  that  the  important  thing  just  now  is 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Geruiany,  which  seems  to  be 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  undecided  which  to  take. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  one  of  my  European  col- 
leagues, who  is  especially  familiar  with  the  inner  history 
of  the  calling  of  the  conference,  told  me  that  the  reason 
why  Professor  Stengel  was  made  a  delegate  was  not  that 
he  wrote  the  book  in  praise  of  war  and  depreciating  ar- 
bitration, which  caused  his  appointment  to  be  so  unfavor- 
ably commented  upon,  but  because,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  international  law,  he  represented  Bavaria;  and 
that  as  Bavaria,  though  represented  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  not  invited,  it  was  thought  very  essential  that  a  well- 
known  man  from  that  kingdom  should  be  put  into  the  gen- 
eral German  delegation. 

On  my  asking  why  Brazil,  though  represented  at  St. 
Petersburg,  was  not  invited,  he  answered  that  Brazil  was 
invited,  but  showed  no  desire  to  be  represented.  On  my 
asking  him  if  he  supposed  this  was  because  other  South 
American  powers  were  not  invited,  he  said  that  he  thought 
not;  that  it  was  rather  its  own  indifference  and  care- 
lessness, arising  from  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
government  in  that  country.  On  my  saying  that  the  Em- 
peror Dom  Pedro,  in  bis  time,  would  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  send  a  strong  delegation,  be  said:  "Yes,  he 
certainly  would  have  done  so;  but  the  present  govern- 
ment is  a  poor  sort  of  thing." 

I  also  bad  a  talk  witb  one  of  the  most  eminent  publicists 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  questions  dividing  parties  in 
this  country,  telling  him  that  I  found  it  hard  to  understand 
the  line  of  cleavage  between  them.  He  answered  that  it 
is,  in  the  main,  a  line  between  religious  conservatives  and 
liberals;  the  conservatives  embracing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  high  orthodox  Protestants,  and  the  liberals  those 
of  more  advanced  opinions.  He  said  that  socialism  plays 
no  great  part  in  Holland;  that  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives is  very  small  compared  with  that  in  many  Eu- 
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ropean  states ;  that  the  questions  on  which  parties  divide 
are  mainly  those  in  which  clerical  ideas  are  more  or  less 
prominent;  that  the  liberal  party,  if  it  keeps  together, 
is  much  the  stronger  party  of  the  two,  but  that  it  suffers 
greatly  from  its  cliques  and  factions. 

On  returning  home  after  dinner,  I  found  a  cipher  des- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  State  informing  us  tliat 
President  McKinley  thinks  that  our  American  commis- 
sion ought  not  to  urge  any  proposal  for  "seconding  pow- 
ers ' ' ;  that  he  fears  lest  it  may  block  the  way  of  the  arbi- 
tration proposals.  This  shows  that  imperfect  reports 
have  reached  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  The  fact  is 
that  the  proposal  of  *'  seconding  powers  *'  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  subcommittee  when  it  was  presented;  that 
the  members  very  generally  telegraphed  home  to  their 
governments,  and  at  once  received  orders  to  support  it; 
that  it  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  subcommit- 
tee ;  and  that  its  strongest  advocates  were  the  men  who  are 
most  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan.  So  far  from  in- 
juring the  prospects  of  arbitration,  it  has  increased  them; 
it  is  very  generally  spoken  of  as  a  victory  for  our  delega- 
tion, and  has  increased  respect  for  our  country,  and  for 
anything  we  may  hereafter  present. 

June  2. 

This  morning  we  sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  embodying  the  facts  above  stated. 

The  shoals  of  telegrams,  reports  of  proceedings  of  so- 
cieties, hortatory  letters,  crankish  proposals,  and  peace 
pamphlets  from  America  continue.  One  of  the  telegrams 
which  came  late  last  night  was  pathetic;  it  declared  that 
three  millions  of  Christian  Eudeavorera  bade  us  ''God- 
speed,'* etc.,  etc. 

During  the  morning  De  Martens,  Low,  Holls,  and  my- 
self had  a  very  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  tlie  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  American  arbitration  plans.  We  found 
£iinent  Russian  under  very  curious  misapprehen- 
egarding  some  minor  points,  one  of  them  being  that 
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he  had  mistaken  the  signification  of  our  word  **pubUcist"; 
and  we  were  especially  surprised  to  find  his  use  of  the 
French  word  "publit-iste"  so  broad  that  it  would  in- 
clude M.  Henri  Rochefort,  Mr.  Stead,  or  any  newspaper 
writer;  and  he  was  quite  as  surprised  to  find  that  with  us 
it  would  inchide  only  such  men  as  Grotius,  Wheaton, 
Calvo,  and  himself. 

After  a  long  and  intricate  discussion  we  separated  on 
very  good  terms,  having  made,  I  think,  decided  progress 
toward  fusing  all  three  arbitration  plans  into  one  which 
shall  embody  the  merits  of  all. 

One  difficulty  we  found,  of  which  neither  our  State  De- 
partment nor  ourselves  had  been  fully  aware.  Our  origi- 
nal i>lan  required  that  the  judges  for  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunal should  be  nominated  by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
respective  nations ;  but  De  Martens  showed  us  that  Russia 
has  no  highest  court  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Then,  too, 
there  is  Austria-Hungary,  which  has  two  supreme  courts 
of  equal  authority.  This  clause,  therefore,  we  arranged 
to  alter,  though  providing  that  the  original  might  stand] 
as  regards  countries  possessing  supreme  courts. 

At  lunch  we  had  Baron  de  Bildt,  Swedish  minister  at 
Rome  and  chief  of  the  Swedish  delegatioo  at  the  confer- 
envv.  and  Baron  de  Bille,  Danish  minister  at  London  and 
chief  delegate  from  Denmark.  De  Bille  declared  him- 
self averse  to  a  permaneot  tribunal  to  be  in  constant  ses* 
sion,  on  the  ground  that,  having  so  little  to  do,  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  beooming  an  object  of  derision  to  the  press 
and  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  were  all  glad  to  find,  npon  the  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don ** Times,"  that  our  arbitration  project  seemed  to  bo, 
receiving  extensive  approval,  and  various  telegrams  from 
Anerioa  during  the  day  indicated  the  same  thing. 

It  looks  more  and  more  a$  if  we  are  to  accompli^  some- 
tlnag.  The  only  tkiag  in  sight  calculated  to  thxY»w  a  dood 
OT«r  the  futnre  is  tlie  attitude  of  the  German  press 
against  the  whole  bosuMBS  here ;  the  rkh^^  virulent  in  its 
attacks  being  the  high  Lntheran  cooserrmtiTe— and  re- 
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ligious!— journal  in  Berlin,  the  "Kreuz-Zeitnng."  Still, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  eminent  newspaper  find,  for  a 
time,  some  other  object  of  denunciation  than  the  United 
States. 


Jun-e  3. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Scheveningen  and  took  tea 
with  Count  Mnnster  and  his  daughter.  He  was  somewhat 
pessimistic,  as  usual,  but  came  out  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  American  view  as  regards  exemption  of  private 
property  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  this  is  really  because 
Germany  would  derive  profit  from  it,  or  because  she 
thinks  this  question  a  serviceable  entering  wedge  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  telling 
at  present.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  hopes  regarding 
it  are  to  be  dashed,  so  far  as  the  present  conference  is 
concerned.  Sundry  newspaper  letters  and  articles  in  the 
"Times'*  show  clearly  that  the  English  Government  is 
strongly  opposed  to  dealing  with  it  here  and  now ;  and  as 
France  and  Russia  take  the  same  position,  there  is  no 
hope  for  any  action,  save  snch  as  we  can  take  to  keep 
the  subject  alive  and  to  secure  attention  to  it  by  some 
future  conference. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 


AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN   DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE   CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE;  111-1899 

June  4, 

WE  have  just  had  an  experience  which  "adds  to  the 
gaiety  of  natioDS. "  Some  days  since,  representa- 
tives of  what  is  called  **the  Young  Turkish  partj''*  ap- 
peared and  asked  to  be  heard.  They  received,  generally, 
the  cold  shoulder,  mainly  because  the  internal  condition 
of  Turkey  is  not  one  of  the  things  which  the  conference 
was  asked  to  discuss;  but  also  because  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  these  *' Young  Turks*'  are  enabled  to  live  in 
luxury  at  Paris  by  blackmailing  the  Sultan,  and  that  their 
zeal  for  refonn  becoiues  fervid  whenever  their  funds 
run  low,  and  cools  whenever  a  remittance  comes  from 
the  Bosphorus.  But  at  last  some  of  us  decided  to  give 
them  a  hearing,  informally ;  the  main  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  them.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  delegation  ap- 
peared in  evening  dress,  and,  having  been  ushered  into 
the  room,  the  spokesman  began  as  follows,  very  impres- 
sively : 
"Your  Excellencies,  ve  are  ze  Young  Turkeys.*' 
This  was  too  much  for  most  of  us,  and  I  think  that,  dur- 
ing our  whole  stay  at  The  Hague  thus  far,  we  have  never 
undertaken  anything  more  difficult,  physically,  than  to 
keep  our  faces  straight  during  the  harangue  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Later,  we  went  with  nearly  all  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  to  Haarlem,  in  a  special  train,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  burgomaster  and  town  council,  to  the  "Fete 
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Hippique"  and  the  '*  Fete  des  Fleurs."  We  were  treated 
very  well  indeed,  refresbments  being  served  on  the  grand 
stand  during  the  performances,  which  consisted  of  hur- 
dle races,  etc.,  for  which  I  cared  nothing,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  peasants  in  old  chaises  of  various  periods, 
and  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  interested  me  much.  The  whole  closed 
with  a  long  train  of  fine  equipages  superbly  decorated 
with  flowers. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property,  not  contraband  of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  I  find 
that  tlie  main  argument  which  our  opponents  are  now 
using  is  that,  even  if  the  principle  were  conceded,  new  and 
troublesome  questions  would  arise  as  to  what  really  con- 
stitutes contraband  of  war ;  that  ships  themselves  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  as  contraband,  since  they  can 
be  used  in  conveying  troops,  coal,  supplies,  etc. 


June  5. 

Having  given  up  the  morning  of  the  5th  mainly  to  work 
on  plans  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  the  like,  I  went 
to  the  meeting,  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  of  the  third 
great  committee  of  the  conference — namely,  that  on  ar- 
bitration. 

The  session  went  off  satisfactorily,  our  duty  being  to 
pass  upon  the  report  from  the  subcommittee  which  had 
put  the  various  propositions  into  shape  for  our  discus- 
sion. The  report  was  admirably  presented  by  M.  Des- 
camps,  and,  after  considerable  discussion  of  details,  was 
adopted  in  all  essential  features.  The  matters  thus  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  for  presentation  to  the  conference 
as  a  whole  related : 

(1)  To  a  plan  for  tendering  "good  offices." 

(2)  To  a  plan  for  examining  into  international  differ- 
ences. 

(3)  To  the  ** special  mediation"  plan. 

The  last  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  our  dele- 
gation has  obtained  much  credit  for  it.    It  is  the  plan  of 
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allcnring  any  two  nations  drifting  into  war  to  appoint 

vbo^  like  "seeoods"  Id  a  daelt 
to  ftvert  &e  eooffiet;  and,  if  this  be  unsiiooesefiil^" 
shAl]  oootiniie  acting  in  the  same  capacity,  and  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  conflict  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Veiy  general  good  feeling  was  shown,  and  much  en- 
couragement derived  from  the  tBtt  that  these  preliminary 
matters  could  be  dealt  with  in  so  amicable  and  business- 
like a  spirit 

Before  the  meeting  I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  garden 
back  of  the  palace  with  various  gentlemen^  among  them 
Mr.  van  Kamebeek,  who  discossed  admirably  with  me 
the  question  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  from 
seizure  on  the  hi^  seas.  He  agreed  with  me  that  even 
if  the  extreme  doctrine  now  contended  for— namely,  that 
which  makes  ships,  coal,  provisions,  and  very  nearly 
everj-thing  else,  contraband— be  pressed,  still  a  first  step, 
such  as  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure, 
would  be  none  the  less  wise,  leaving  the  subordinate 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 

I  afterward  called  with  Dr.  Holls  at  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster  of  The  Hague,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  in  tendering  us  the  concert  last  Saturday,  and 
for  various  other  marks  of  consideration. 

On  the  whole,  matters  continue  to  look  encouraging  as 
regards  both  mediation  and  arbitration. 


June  6. 

In  the  morning  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called,  and  again 
went  over  certain  details  in  the  American,  British,  and 
Russian  plans  of  arbitration,  discussing  some  matters 
to  be  stricken  out  and  others  to  be  inserted.  He  declared 
his  readiness  to  strike  out  a  feature  of  his  plan  to  which 
from  the  first,  I  have  felt  a  very  great  objection— namely, 
that  which,  after  the  tribunal  is  constituted,  allows  the 
contesting  parties  to  call  into  it  and  mix  with  it  persons 
simply  chosen  by  the  contestants  ad  hoc.  This  seems  to 
me  a  dilution  of  the  idea  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  and  a 
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means  of  delay  and  of  complications  which  may  prove  un- 
fortunate. It  would  certainly  be  said  that  if  the  contes- 
tants were  to  be  allowed  to  name  two  or  more  judges  from 
outside  the  tribunal,  they  might  just  as  well  nominate  all, 
and  thus  save  the  expense  attendant  upon  a  regularly  con- 
stituted international  court  chosen  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments. 

Later  in  the  day  I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  suggesting  that  our  American  delegation 
be  authorized  to  lay  a  wreath  of  silver  and  gold  upon  the 
tomb  of  Grotius  at  Delft,  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  man 
who  set  in  motion  the  ideas  which,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  later,  have  led  to  the  assembling  of  this  conference, 
but  as  an  indication  of  our  gratitude  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  for  its  hospitality  and  the  admirable  pro- 
vision it  has  made  for  our  work  here,  and  also  as  a  sign 
of  good-will  toward  the  older  governments  of  the  world  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting  with  delegates  from  the 
new  world,  in  a  conference  treating  of  matters  most  im- 
portant to  all  nations. 

In  the  evening  to  Mr.  van  Kamebeek's  reception,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Raffalovitch,  one  of  the  Russian  secre- 
taries of  the  conference,  who,  as  councilor  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, has  a  European  reputation,  and  urged  him  to  aid 
in  striking  out  the  clause  in  the  plan  which  admits  judges 
other  than  those  of  the  court.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  dis- 
appear in  the  subcommittee  and  not  come  up  in  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  third  great  committee. 


Jime  8. 

The  American  delegation  in  the  afternoon  discussed  at 
lengtli  the  proposals  relating  to  the  Brussels  Conference 
rules  for  the  more  humane  carrying  on  of  war.  Consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  the  section  of 
the  conference  in  which  the  preliminary  debates  are 
held,  and  Captain  Crozier,  our  representative,  has  been 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  ground  to  be  taken  between  these 
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opposing  views.  On  one  side  are  those  who  think  it  besl 
to  go  at  considerable  length  into  more  or  less  minute 
restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  invaders  and  invaded. 
On  the  other  side,  M.  Beruaert  of  Belgium,  one  of  the 
two  most  eminent  men  from  that  country,  and  others,  take 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  general  development  of  humanity  in  in- 
ternational law.  M.  de  Martens  insists  that  now  is  the 
time  to  settle  the  matter,  rather  than  leave  it  to  indi- 
viduals who,  in  time  of  war,  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
exasperated  by  accounts  of  atrocities  and  to  have  no 
adequate  time  for  deciding  upon  a  policy.  After  consid- 
erable discussion  by  our  delegation,  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

In  the  evening  to  a  great  reception  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Henry  Howard,  British  minister  at  this  court.  It 
was  very  brilliant,  and  the  whole  afforded  an  example 
of  John  Bull's  good  sense  in  providing  for  his  represen- 
tatives abroad,  and  enabling  them  to  exercise  a  social 
influence  on  the  communities  where  they  are  stationed, 
which  rapidly  becomes  a  political  influence  with  the 
governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Sir  Henry 
is  provided  with  a  large,  attractive  house,  means  to  enter- 
tain amply,  and  has  been  kept  in  the  service  long  enough 
to  know  everybody  and  to  become  experienced  in  the 
right  way  of  getting  at  the  men  he  wishes  to  influence, 
and  of  doing  the  things  his  government  needs  to  have 
done.  Throughout  the  whole  world  this  is  John  Bull's 
wise  way  of  doing  things.  At  eveiy  capital  I  have  vis- 
ited, including  Washington,  Constantinople,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Rome,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  the  British  repre- 
sentative is  a  man  who  has  been  selected  with  reference  to 
his  fitness,  kept  in  the  service  long  enough  to  give  him 
useful  experience,  and  provided  with  a  good,  commo- 
dious house  and  the  means  to  exercise  social  and,  there- 
fore, political  influence.  The  result  is  that,  although,  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  orators  and  editors  are  al- 
ways howling  at  John  Bull,  he  everywhere  has  his  way : 
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to  use  our  vernacular,  he  "gets  there,"  and  can  laugh 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  speeches  against  him  in  public  bodies, 
and  at  the  diatribes  against  him  in  newspapers.  The 
men  who  are  loudest  in  such  attacks  are  generally  the 
most  delighted  to  put  their  legs  under  the  British  am- 
bassador's mahogany,  or  to  take  their  daughters  to  his 
receptions  and  balls,  and  then  quietly  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral line  of  conduct  which  he  favors. 


,fune  9, 

In  the  morning  an  interesting  visit  from  M.  de  Staal, 
president  of  the  conference.  We  discussed  arbitration 
plans,  Brussels  rules  and  Geneva  rules,  and,  finallj',  our 
social  debts  to  the  Dutch  authorities. 

As  to  the  general  prospects  of  arbitration,  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  we  can,  by  amalgamating  the  British,  Rus- 
sian, and  American  plans,  produce  a  good  result. 

During  the  day,  many  members  of  the  conference  hav- 
ing gone  to  Rotterdam  to  see  the  welcoming  of  the  Queen 
in  that  city,  I  took  up,  with  especial  care,  the  Brussels 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  amendments  of 
them  now  proposed  in  the  conference,  some  of  which  have 
provoked  considerable  debate.  The  more  I  read  the 
proposals  now  made,  the  more  admirable  most  of  them 
seem  to  be,  and  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  adopt  them.  Great  Britain  de- 
clines to  sanction  them  as  part  of  international  law,  but 
still  agrees  to  adopt  them  as  a  general  basis  for  her  con- 
duct in  time  of  war;  and  even  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  ns,  if  we  cannot  induce  our  government  to  go  to  the 
length  of  making  tbein  fully  binding. 

At  six  o'clock  Dr.  Holls,  who  represents  us  upon  the 
subcommittee  on  arbitration,  came  in  with  most  dis- 
couraging news.  It  now  appears  that  the  German  Em- 
peror is  determined  to  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration, and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  plan  for 
a  regular  tribunal,  whether  as  given  in  the  British  or 
the  American  scheme.     This  news  comes  from  various 
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sources,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, one  of  the  German  delegates,  Professor  Zom 
of  Konigsberg,  who  had  become  very  earnest  in  behalf 
of  arbitration,  now  says  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote 
for  it.  There  are  also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor 
is  influencing  the  minds  of  his  allies— the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Roumania— leading  them  to 
oppose  it. 

Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  this,  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna  and  head  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  made  a  vigorous  speech  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  which  the  committee  is  engaged, 
urging  that  the  plan  be  perfected,  and  seeming  to  indi- 
cate that  he  will  go  on  with  the  representatives  who  favor 
it.  This,  coming  from  perhaps  the  most  earnest  ally  of 
Germany,  is  noteworthy. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
informed  Dr.  Holls  that  he  was  about  to  telegraph  his 
government  regarding  the  undoubted  eflforts  of  the 
German  Emperor  upon  the  sovereigns  above  namedt 
and  I  decided  to  cable  our  State  Department,  in- 
forming them  fully  as  to  this  change  in  the  condition  of 
affairs. 

At  eight  went  to  the  dinner  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel, 
and  found  there  three  ambassadors,  De  Staal,  Miinster, 
and  Pauncefote,  as  well  as  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  president 
of  the  French  delegation;  Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  Brit- 
ish minister;  Baron  de  Bildt,  the  Swedish  minister;  and 
some  leading  Netherlands  statesmen.  Had  a  long  talk 
with  M.  de  Staal  and  with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  regard- 
ing the  state  of  things  revealed  this  afternoon  in  the 
subcommittee  on  arbitration,  M.  de  Staal  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  delegations  for  Saturday  after- 
noon. Both  he  and  Sir  Julian  are  evidently  much  vexed 
by  the  unfortunate  turn  things  have  taken.  The  latter 
|)m1s,  as  I  do,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  go 
««  Mtd  make  the  plan  for  arbitration  as  perfect  as  pos- 
^Ikll^  letting  those  of  the  powers  who  are  willing  to  do 
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80  sign  it.  I  assured  him  and  De  Staal  that  we  of 
the  United  States  would  stand  by  them  to  the  last  in  the 
matter. 

Late  in  the  evening  went  to  a  reception  of  M.  de  Beau- 
fort, the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
discussed  current  matters  with  various  people,  among 
them  Count  Nigi'a,  whom  I  thanked  for  his  eloquent 
speech  in  the  afternoon,  and  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  feels, 
as  I  do,  that  the  right  thing  for  us  is  to  go  on,  no  mat- 
ter who  falls  away. 

June  10, 

This  morning  I  gave  to  studies  of  the  various  reports 
sent  in  from  the  subcommittees,  especially  those  on  ar- 
bitration and  on  the  Brussels  Conference  rules.  Both 
have  intensely  interested  me,  my  main  attention  being, 
of  course,  centered  on  the  former ;  but  the  Brussels  rules 
seem  to  me  of  much  greater  importance  now  than  at  first, 
and  my  hope  is  that  we  shall  not  only  devise  a  good  work- 
ing plan  of  arbitration,  but  greatly  humanize  the  laws 
of  war. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  met  the  four  other 
ambassadors  and  two  or  three  other  heads  of  delegations, 
at  the  rooms  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
relaxing  the  rules  of  secrecy  as  regards  the  proceed- 
ings of  committees,  etc.  The  whole  original  Russian 
plan  of  maintaining  absolute  secrecy  has  collapsed,  just 
as  the  representatives  from  constitutional  countries  in 
the  beginning  said  it  would.  Every  day  there  are  pub- 
lished minute  accounts  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
journals  which  show  that,  in  some  way,  their  represen- 
tatives obtain  enough  information  to  enable  them,  with 
such  additional  things  as  they  can  imagine,  to  make  read- 
able reports-  The  result  is  that  various  gentlemen  in 
tlie  conference  who  formerly  favored  a  policy  of  com- 
plete secrecy  find  themselves  credited  with  speeches  which 
they  did  not  make,  and  which  they  dislike  to  be  considered 
capable  of  making. 


After  a  great  deal  of  talk,  it  was  decided  to  aathorize 
the  chairman  of  each  committee  to  give  to  the  press  com* 
plete  reports,  so  far  as  possible,  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground the  part  taken  by  individuals. 

At  six  the  American  delegation  met,  and  the  subject 
of  onr  instmctions  regarding  the  presentation  of  the 
American  view  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war  was  taken  up.  It  was  de- 
cided to  ask  some  of  the  leading  supf>orter8  of  this  \'iew 
to  meet  us  at  luncheon  at  12.30  on  Monday,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  best  way  of  overcoming  the  Russian  plan  of 
suppressing  the  matter,  and  to  concert  means  for  getting 
the  whole  subject  before  the  full  conference. 

June  11. 

Instead  of  going  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  preadh 
on  ** Peace,"  I  walked  with  Dr.  HoUs  to  Scheveningen, 
four  miles,  to  work  off  a  nervous  headache  and  to  invite 
Count  Miinster  to  our  luncheon  on  Monday,  when  we 
purpose  to  take  counsel  together  regarding  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas.  He  accepted,  but  was  out  of  humor 
with  nearly  all  the  proceedings  of  the  conference.  He  is 
more  than  ever  opposed  to  arbitration,  and  declares  that, 
in  view  of  the  original  Russian  programme  under  which 
we  were  called  to  meet,  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  up  at 
all,  since  it  was  not  mentioned.  He  was  decidedly  pessi- 
mistic regarding  the  contimianee  of  the  sessions,  asking 
me  when  I  thought  it  would  all  end ;  and  on  my  answering 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  be  said  that  he  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  subject;  that  nobody  could 
tell  how  long  it  would  last,  or  how  it  would  break  off. 

Jyme  12. 

At  half-past  twelve  came  our  American  luncheon  to 
Count  Miinster,  Mr.  van  Karnebeek,  and  Baron  de  Bildt, 
each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  his  delegation,— our  pur- 
yfi^  being  to  discuss  with  them  the  best  manner  of  get- 
}^m  the  subject  of  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea. 
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not  contraband,  before  the  conference,  these  gentlemen 
being  especially  devoted  to  such  a  measure. 

All  went  off  very  well,  full  interchange  of  views  took 
place,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  best  way 
would  be  for  us,  as  the  only  delegation  instructed  on  the 
subject,  to  draw  up  a  formal  memorial  asking  that  the 
question  be  brought  before  the  conference,  and  sending 
this  to  M.  de  Staal  as  our  president. 

Curious  things  came  out  during  our  conversation. 
Baron  de  Bildt  informed  me  that,  strongly  as  he  favored 
the  measure,  and  prepared  as  he  was  to  vote  for  it,  he 
should  have  to  be  very  careful  in  discussing  it  publicly, 
since  his  instructions  were  to  avoid,  just  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  clash  between  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Swedish  representatives  and  those  of  the  great  powers. 
Never  before  have  I  so  thoroughly  realized  the  difficult 
position  which  the  lesser  powers  in  Europe  hold  as  re- 
gards really  serious  questions. 

More  surprising  was  the  conversation  of  Count  Miin- 
ster,  he  being  on  one  side  of  me  and  Mr.  van  Kamebeek  on 
the  other.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Emperor  William, 
during  his  long  talk  with  me  just  before  I  left  Berlin, 
in  referring  to  the  approaching  Peace  Congress  had  said 
that  he  was  sending  Count  Miinster  because  what  the  con- 
ference would  most  need  would  be  *' common  sense," 
and  because,  in  his  opinion,  Count  Miinster  had  "lots  of 
it,"  some  of  the  count's  utterances  astonished  me.  He 
now  came  out,  as  he  did  the  day  before  in  his  talk  with 
me,  utterly  against  arbitration,  declaring  it  a  "humbug," 
and  that  we  had  no  right  to  consider  it,  since  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  first  proposals  from  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 

A  little  later,  something  having  been  said  about  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  they 
are  a  curse  as  regards  the  relations  between  nations; 
that  they  interfere  with  diplomacy,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  This  did  not  especially  surprise  me,  for  I 
had  heard  the  same  opinions  uttered  by  others ;  but  what 
did  surprise  me  greatly  was  to  hear  him  say,  when  the 
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subject  of  bacteria  and  microbes  was  casoally  mentioned, 
that  they  were  "all  a  raodem  humbug." 

It  is  clear  that,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,— and  he  is 
really  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  old-fashioned  German 
nobleman  devoted  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country, 
—he  is  saturated  with  the  ideas  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Returning  from  a  drive  to  Scheveningen  with  Major 
Barbank  of  tlie  United  States  army,  I  sketched  the  first 
part  of  a  draft  for  a  letter  from  our  delegation  to  M.  de 
Staal,  and  at  our  meeting  at  six  presented  it,  when  it 
met  with  general  approval.  President  Low  had  also 
sketched  a  draft  which  it  was  thought  could  be  worked 
very  well  into  the  one  which  I  had  offered,  and  so  we 
two  were  made  a  Bubcommittee  to  prepare  the  letter  in 
full. 


June  13. 

This  morning  come  more  disquieting  statements  regard- 
ing Germany.  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  work  of  the  conference,  and  that  he  will 
insist  on  his  main  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  going  with 
him.  Count  Nigra,  who  is  personally  devoted  to  arbitra- 
tion, allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr.  Holls;  and  the  Ger- 
man delegates—all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Count 
Miinster,  are  favorably  inclined  to  a  good  arbitration 
plan— show  that  they  are  disappointed. 

I  had  learned  from  a  high  imperial  oflBcial,  before  I 
left  Berlin,  that  the  Emperor  considered  arbitration  as 
derogatory  to  his  sovereignty,  and  T  was  also  well  aware, 
from  his  conversation,  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  love 
with  the  conference  idea;  but,  in  view  of  his  speech  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  petitions  which  had  come  in  to  him 
from  Bavaria,  I  had  hoped  that  he  had  experienced  a 
'* change  of  heart." 

Possibly  he  might  have  changed  his  opinion  had  not 
Count  Miinster  been  here,  reporting  to  him  constantly 
against  every  step  taken  by  the  conference. 
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There  seems  danger  of  a  catastrophe.  Those  of  us 
who  are  faithful  to  arbitration  plans  will  go  on  and  do 
the  best  we  canj  but  there  is  no  telling  what  stumbling- 
blocks  Germany  and  her  allies  may  put  in  our  way ;  and, 
of  course,  the  whole  result,  without  their  final  agreement, 
will  seem  to  the  world  a  failure  and,  perhaps,  a  farce. 

The  immediate  results  will  be  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror will  become  an  idol  of  the  '* plain  people"  through- 
out the  world,  the  German  Emperor  will  be  bitterly  hated, 
and  the  socialists,  who  form  the  most  dreaded  party  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  will  be  furnished  with  a  thor- 
oughly effective  weapon  against  their  rulers. 

Some  days  since  I  said  to  a  leading  diplomatist  here, 
"The  ministers  of  the  German  Emperor  ought  to  tell  him 
that,  should  he  oppose  arbitration,  there  will  be  concen- 
trated upon  him  an  amount  of  hatred  which  no  minister 
ought  to  allow  a  sovereign  to  incur."  To  this  he  an- 
swered, "That  is  true;  but  there  is  not  a  minister  in  Ger- 
many who  dares  tell  him." 

June  14. 

This  noon  our  delegation  gave  a  breakfast  to  sundry 
members  of  the  conference  who  are  especially  interested 
in  an  effective  plan  of  arbitration,  the  principal  of  these 
being  Count  Nigra  from  Italy ;  Count  Welsersheimb,  first 
delegate  of  Austria;  M.  Deseamps  of  Belgium j  Baron 
d'Estournelles  of  France;  and  M.  Asser  of  the  Nether- 
lands. After  some  preliminary  talk,  1  read  to  them  the 
proposal,  which  Sir  Julian  had  handed  me  in  the  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objection  to  the  council 
of  administration  in  charge  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
here  in  The  Hague,  which  was  an  important  feature  of 
his  original  plan,  but  which  had  been  generally  rejected 
as  involving  expensive  machinery.  His  proposal  now  is 
that,  instead  of  a  council  specially  appointed  and  sala- 
ried to  watch  over  and  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  court,  such  council  shall  simply  be  made  up  of  the 
ministers  of  sundry  powers  residing  here,— thus  doing 
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away  entirely  with  the  trouble  und  expense  of  a  spedal 
council. 

Thin  1  umendcd  by  adding  the  Netherlands  minister  of 
foreign  affairH  as  ex-officio  president,  there  being  variom 
reasons  for  this,  and  atiiong  these  the  fact  that,  witbo^^H 
some  such   provision,   the  Netherlands  would   have  n^ 
representative  in  the  council. 

The  plan  «nd  iny  amendiiK'nt  were  well  received,  and  I 
trust  that  our  full  and  friendly  discussion  of  these  and 
various  matters  connected  with  them  will  produce  a  good 
effect  in  the  committees. 

Count  Ni^a  expressed  himself  to  me  as  personally 
most  earnestly  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  it  was  clear 
that  his  position  was  complicated  by  the  relations  of 
his  country  to  flcrmany  as  one  of  the  Triple  Alliance; 
and  the  same  difficulty  was  observable  in  the  case  of 
Count  Welsersheimb,  the  representative  of  Austria,  the 
third  ally  in  the  combination  of  which  Germany  is  the 
head. 

In  the  course  of  our  breakfast,  Baron  d'Estoumelles 
made  a  statement  which  I  think  impressed  every  person 
present.  It  was  that,  as  he  was  leaving  Paris,  Jaures, 
the  famous  socialist,  whom  he  knows  well,  said  to  him, 
"Go  on  J  do  all  you  can  at  The  Hague,  but  you  will  labor 
in  vain:  you  can  accomplish  nothing  tliere,  your  schemes 
will  fail,  and  we  shall  triumph/'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
So  clear  an  indication  as  this  of  the  effect  which  a  fail- 
ure of  the  conference  to  produce  a  good  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration will  have  in  promoting  the  designs  of  the  great 
international  socialist  and  anarchist  combinations  can- 
not fail  to  impress  every  thinking  man. 

Dined  in  the  evening  with  the  French  minister  at  this 
court,  and  very  pleasantly.  There  were  present  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  the  French  first  delegate,  and  the  first  dele- 
gates from  Japan,  China,  Mexico,  and  Turkey,  with  sub- 
ordinate delegates  from  other  countries.  Sitting  next 
the  lady  at  the  right  of  the  host,  T  found  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  premier^  M.  Piersoon,  minister  of  finance,  and 
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vei*y  agreeable.  I  took  in  to  dinner  Madame  Behrends, 
wife  of  the  Russian  charge,  evidently  a  very  thoughtful 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  was  born,  as  she  told  mc', 
of  English  parents  in  the  city  of  New  York  when  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  on  their  way  to  England.  I  found 
her  very  interesting,  and  her  discussions  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  of  England  and  the  NetberlaDds,  especially  good. 
In  the  smoking-room  I  had  a  long  talk  with  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who,  according  to  the  papers,  is  likely  to  be 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  French 
cabinet.  He  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of  any  plan  for 
a  tribunal,  but  seemed  ready  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
compromise  plan,  which  is  all  that,  during  some  time  past, 
we  have  hoped  to  adopt. 

June  15. 

Early  this  morning  Count  Miinster  called,  wishing  to 
see  me  especially,  and  at  once  plunged  into  the  question 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas.  He  said  that  he  had  just  received  instructions 
from  his  government  to  join  us  heartily  in  bringing 
the  question  before  the  conference  j  that  his  government, 
much  as  it  inclines  to  favor  the  principle,  could  not  yet 
see  its  way  to  commit  itself  fully;  that  its  action  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  other  powers  in  the 
matter,  as  foreshadowed  by  discussions  in  the  conference, 
but  that  he  was  to  aid  us  in  bringing  it  up. 

I  told  him  I  was  now  preparing  a  draft  of  a  memorial 
to  the  conference  giving  the  reasons  why  the  subject 
ought  to  be  submitted,  and  that  he  should  have  it  as  soon 
as  completed. 

This  matter  being  for  the  time  disposed  of,  we  took 
up  the  state  of  the  arbitration  question,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  opposition  by  Germany  and  her  two  allies 
to  every  feasible  plan. 

He  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  declared  especially 
against  compulsory  arbitration.  To  this  I  answered  that 
the  plan  thus  far  adopted  contemplated  entirely  volun- 
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tary  arbitration,  with  the  exception  that  an  obligatory 
system  was  agreed  npon  as  regards  sundry  petty  matters 
in  which  arbitration  would  assist  all  the  states  concerned; 
and  that  if  he  dislilced  this  latter  feature,  bat  would 
agree  to  the  others,  we  would  go  with  him  in  striking  it 
outt  though  we  should  vastly  prefer  to  retain  it 

He  said,  "Yes;  you  have  already  stricken  out  part  of 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States/'  referring  to  the 
features  concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  regulation 
of  canals,  rivers,  etc. 

"Very  true,"  I  answered;  **and  if  there  are  any  spe- 
cial features  which  affect  unfavorably  German  policy  or 
interests,  move  to  strike  them  out,  and  we  will  heartily 
Bupport  you." 

He  then  dwelt  in  his  usual  manner  on  his  special  hobby, 
which  is  that  modem  nations  are  taking  an  entirely  false 
route  in  preventing  the  settlement  of  their  difficulties  by 
trained  diplomatists,  and  intrustiBg  them  to  arbitra- 
tion by  men  inexperienced  in  international  matters,  who 
really  cannot  be  unprejudiced  or  uninfloenced;  and  he 
spoke  with  especial  contempt  of  the  plan  for  creating  a 
bureau,  composed,  as  he  said,  of  university  professors 
and  the  like,  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  the  tribunal. 

Here  I  happened  to  have  a  trump  card.  I  showed 
him  Sir  Julian  Panncefote's  plan  to  substitute  a  council 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  signatory  powers 
residing  at  The  Hague,  with  my  amendment  making  the 
Dutch  minister  of  foreign  affairs  its  president.  This  he 
read  and  said  he  liked  it;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  remove  a 
mass  of  prejudice  from  his  mind. 

I  then  spoke  very  earnestly  to  him— more  so  than  ever 
before— about  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  I  told 
him  that  the  counselors  in  whom  the  Emperor  trusted- 
such  men  as  himself  and  the  principal  ad\4sers  of  his 
Majesty— ought  never  to  allow  their  young  sovereign  to 
be  exposed  to  the  mass  of  hatred,  obloquy,  and  oppo- 
sition which  would  converge  upon  him  from  all  nations 
in  case  he  became  known  to  the  whole  world  as  the  sov- 
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ereign  who  had  broken  down  the  conference  and  brought 
to  naught  the  plan  of  arbitration.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  hira  what  the  Emperor  said  to  me  regarding  the 
count  himself— namely,  that  what  the  conference  was 
most  likely  to  need  was  good  common  sense,  and  that  he 
was  sending  Count  Miinster  because  he  possessed  that. 
This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  I  then  went  on  to  say  that 
he  of  all  men  ought  to  prevent,  by  all  means,  placing 
the  young  Emperor  in  such  a  position.  I  dwelt  on  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  young  sovereign,  expressed  my 
feeling  of  admiration  for  his  noble  ambitions,  for  hia 
abilities,  for  the  statesmanship  he  had  recently  shown, 
for  his  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  for  his  way  of  con- 
ciliating all  classes,  and  then  dwelt  on  the  pity  of  mak- 
ing such  a  monarch  an  object  of  hatred  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

He  seemed  impressed  by  this,  but  said  the  calling  of 
the  conference  was  simply  a  political  trick— the  most 
detestable  trick  ever  practised.  It  was  done,  he  said, 
mainly  to  embarrass  Germany,  to  glorify  the  young  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  and  to  put  Germany  and  nations  which 
Rttssia  dislikes  into  a  false  position.  To  this  I  an- 
swered, *'If  this  be  the  case,  why  not  trump  the  Russian 
trick!  or,  as  the  poker- players  say,  'Go  them  one  better,' 
take  them  at  their  word,  support  a  good  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration more  efficient  even  than  the  Russians  have  dared 
to  propose;  let  your  sovereign  throw  himself  heartily 
into  the  movement  and  become  a  recognized  leader  and 
power  here;  we  will  all  support  him,  and  to  him  will 
come  the  credit  of  it, 

'*Then,  in  addition  to  this,  support  us  as  far  as  you 
can  as  regards  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas,  and  thus  you  will  gain  another  great  point; 
for,  owing  to  her  relations  to  France,  Russia  has  not 
dared  commit  herself  to  this  principle  as  otherwise  she 
doubtless  would  have  done,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
opposed  any  consideration  of  it  by  the  conference. 

''Next,  let  attention  be  called  to  the  fact— and  we  will 
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gladly  aid  in  making  the  world  fully  aware  of  it— that 
Geiinany,  through  you,  has  constantly  urged  the  great- 
est publicity  of  our  proceedings,  while  certain  other 
powers  have  insisted  on  secrecy  until  secrecy  has  utterly 
broken  down,  and  then  have  made  the  least  concession 
possible.  In  this  way  you  will  come  out  of  the  confer- 
ence triumphant,  and  the  German  Emperor  will  be  looked 
upon  as,  after  all,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Everybody 
knows  that  France  has  never  wished  arbitration,  and 
that  Russian  statesmen  are  really,  at  heart,  none  too  ar- 
dent for  it.  Come  forward,  then,  and  make  the  matter 
thoroughly  your  own;  and,  having  done  this,  maintain 
your  present  attitude  strongly  as  regards  the  two  other 
matters  above  named,— that  is,  the  immunity  from  seiz- 
ure of  private  property  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  throw* 
ing  open  of  our  proceedings,- and  the  honors  of  the 
whole  conference  is  yours. '  * 

He  seemed  impressed  by  all  this,  and  took  a  different 
tone  from  any  which  has  been  noted  in  him  since  we 
came  together.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  Baron 
d 'Estournelles  *8  story.  He  said  that  he  had  not.  I  told 
it  to  him,  as  given  in  my  diary  yesterday;  and  said, 
'*  You  see  there  what  the  faihire  to  obtain  a  result  which 
is  really  so  much  longed  for  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  do  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  socialistic 
forces  which  are  so  powerful  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Germany  and  the  nations 
allied  with  her." 

This,  too,  seemed  to  impress  him.  I  then  went  on  to 
say,  *'This  is  not  all.  By  opposing  arbitration,  you  not 
only  put  a  club  into  the  hands  of  socialists,  anarchists, 
and  all  the  other  anti-social  forces,  but  you  alienate  the 
substantial  middle  class,  and  the  great  body  of  religious 
people  in  all  nations.  You  have  no  conception  of  the 
depth  of  feeling  on  this  subject  which  exists  in  my  own 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  others ;  and  if  Germany  stands 
in  the  way,  the  distrust  of  her  which  Americans  have 
felt,  and  which  as  minister  and  ambassador  at  Berlin 
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I  have  labored  so  hard  to  dispel,  will  be  infinitely  in- 
creased. It  will  render  more  and  more  difficult  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Your  sovereign  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  all 
nations,  and  will  be  exposed  to  every  sort  of  attack  and 
calumny,  while  the  young  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be- 
come a  popular  idol  throughout  the  world,  since  he  will 
represent  to  the  popular  mind,  and  even  to  the  minds  of 
great  bodies  of  thinking  and  religious  people,  the  effort 
to  prevent  war  and  to  solve  public  questions  as  much  as 
possible  without  bloodshed;  while  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many will  represent  to  their  minds  the  desire  to  solve 
all  great  questions  by  force.  Mind,  I  don't  say  this  is  a 
just  view :  I  only  say  that  it  is  the  view  sure  to  be  taken, 
and  that  by  resisting  arbitration  here  you  are  playing 
the  game  of  Russia,  as  you  yourself  have  stated  it— that 
is,  you  are  giving  Russia  the  moral  support  of  the  whole 
world  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  powers,  and 
above  all  of  Germany." 

I  then  took  up  an  argument  which,  it  is  understood, 
has  had  much  influence  with  the  Emperor,— namely,  that 
arbitration  must  be  in  derogation  of  his  sovereignty,— 
and  asked,  ''How  can  any  such  derogation  be  possible? 
Your  sovereign  would  submit  only  such  questions  to  the 
arbitration  tribunal  as  he  thought  best;  and,  more  than 
all  that,  you  have  already  committed  yourselves  to  the 
principle.  You  are  aware  that  Bismarck  submitted 
the  question  of  the  Caroline  Islands  for  arbitration  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  first  Emperor  William  consented  to  act 
as  arbiter  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  matter  of  the  American  northwestern  boundary. 
How  could  arbitration  affect  the  true  position  of  the 
sovereign!  Take,  for  example,  matters  as  they  now 
stand  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Tliere 
is  a  vast  mass  of  petty  questions  which  constantly  trou- 
ble the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  These  lit- 
tle questions  embitter  debates,  whether  in  your  Reichs- 
tag on  one  hand,  or  in  our  Congress  on  the  other,  and 
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make  tiie  pontioD  of  the  Berlin  and  Washington 
meatB  wptcially  difficult  The  American  papers 
ow  lieeaofle  I  yield  too  macfa  to  Germany,  the 
paper*  attack  Von  BtiJow  becaiue  be  yields  too 
America,  and  these  little  questions  remain.  If  Von  Bdlov 
asd  I  were  allowed  to  sit  down  and  settle  them,  we  eoold 
do  so  at  short  notice ;  bat  behind  him  stands  the  BeidistBg; 
aod  behtnd  our  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  stands  the 
American  Congress/* 

I  referred  to  such  questions  as  the  tonnage  dues,  tiie 
additional  tariff  on  bounty-promoted  sugar,  Samoa,  the 
most-favored-nation  clause,  in  treaties  between  Grermany 
and  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  same  clause  in 
sundry  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  oth«r 
powers,  and  said,  **What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  all 
these  questions,  of  which  both  governments  are  tired, 
and  which  make  the  more  important  questions  constantly 
arising  between  the  two  countries  so  difficult  to  settle, 
could  be  sent  at  once  to  a  tribunal  and  decided  one  way 
or  the  other  I  In  themselves  they  amount  to  little.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  most  of  them— possibly  all  of 
them— would  be  decided  in  favor  of  Germany;  but  the 
United  States  would  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  decision  by 
a  tribunal  such  as  is  proposed.  And  this  is  just  what 
would  take  place  between  Germany  and  other  nations. 
A  mass  of  vexatious  questions  would  be  settled  by  the 
tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  and  his  government  would 
thus  be  relieved  from  parliamentary  chicanery  based, 
not  upon  knowledge,  but  upon  party  tactics  or  personal 
grudges  or  inherited  prejudices." 

He  seemed  now  more  inclined  to  give  weight  to  these 
considerations,  and  will,  I  hope,  urge  his  government  to 
take  a  better  view  than  that  which  for  some  time  past 
has  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  conduct  of  its  repre- 
sentatives here. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  five-o'clock  tea  of  the 
Baroness  d 'Estournelles,  found  a  great  crowd  there,  in- 
cluding the  leading  delegates,  and  all  anxious  as  to  the 
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conduct  of  GennaDy.  Meeting  the  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
who  has  been  writing  such  earnest  books  in  behalf  of 
peace,  I  urged  her  to  write  with  all  her  might  to  influ- 
ence public  prints  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  in 
behalf  of  arbitration,  telling  her  that  we  are  just  arriv- 
ing at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that  everything  pos- 
sible must  be  done  now,  or  all  may  be  lost.  To  this  she 
responded  very  heartily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  use 
her  pen  with  much  effect. 

In  the  evening  went  to  a  great  reception  at  the  house 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  M.  Okolicsanyi.  There  was 
a  crush.  Had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Stead,  teUing  him 
D'Estournelles's  story,  and  urging  him  to  use  it  in  every 
way  to  show  what  a  boon  the  failure  of  arbitration 
would  be  to  the  anti -social  forces  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  intervals  during  the  day  I  busied  myself  in  com- 
pleting the  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the 
immunity  from  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea.  If 
we  cannot  secure  it  now,  we  must  at  least  pave  the  way 
for  its  admission  by  a  future  international  conference. 


CHAPTER  XL\^II 

A8  PBE8IDENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  DELEOATTOX  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF   THE  HAGUE:  IV-18W 

June  16. 

rilllLS  morning  Count  Miinster  called  and  seemed  mach 
I  excited  by  the  fact  that  he  bad  received  a  despatch 
from  Berlin  in  which  the  Geniian  Government — which, 
of  course,  means  the  Emperor— had  strongly  and  finally 
declared  against  everjlhing  like  an  arbitration  tribunal. 
He  was  clearly  disconcerted  by  this  too  literal  aoeep- 
tance  of  his  own  earlier  views,  and  said  that  he  had  sent 
to  M.  de  Staal  insisting  that  the  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  arbitration,  which  had  been  appointed  for  this 
day  (Friday),  should  be  adjourned  on  some  pretext  until 
next  Monday;  '*for,"  said  he,  "if  the  session  takes  place 
to-day,  Zorn  must  make  the  declaration  in  behalf  of  Ger- 
many which  these  new  instructions  order  him  to  make, 
and  that  would  be  a  misfortune."  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  this  evidence  of  change  of  heart  in  the  count,  and 
immediately  joined  him  in  securing  the  adjournment  ho 
desired.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  has  therefore 
been  deferred,  the  reason  assigned,  as  I  understand,  be- 
ing that  Baron  d'Estournelles  is  too  much  occupied  to 
be  present  at  the  time  first  named.  Later  Count  Miinster 
told  me  that  he  had  derided  to  send  Professor  Zorn 
to  Berlin  at  once  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Foreign  Office  and  induce  the  authorities  to  modify 
the  instructions.  I  approved  this  course  strongly,  where- 
upon he  suggested  that  I  should  do  something  to  the  same 
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purpose,  and  this  finally  ended  in  the  agreement  that 
Holls  should  go  with  Zorn. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Von  Biilow  had  agreed  that  the 
German  delegates  should  stand  side  by  side  with  us  in 
the  conference,  I  immediately  prepared  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction and  a  personal  letter  to  Biilow  for  Holls  to 
take,  and  lie  started  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  This 
latter  is  as  follows : 

(Copy.) 
{Personal.) 

June  16,  1899. 
Dear  Baron  von  BuijOW  : 

I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  kindly  relations  which  exist 
between  us,  succeeding  as  they  do  similar  relations  begun 
twenty  years  ago  with  your  honored  father,  you  will 
allow  me  to  write  you  informally,  but  fully  and  frankly, 
regarding  the  interests  of  both  our  governments  in  the 
peace  conference.  The  relations  between  your  delegates 
and  ours  have,  from  the  first,  been  of  the  kindest f  your 
assurances  on  this  point  have  been  thoroughly  carried 
out.  But  we  seem  now  to  be  at  "the  parting  of  the  ways," 
and  on  the  greatest  question  submitted  to  us,— the  great- 
est, as  1  believe,  that  any  conference  or  any  congress  has 
taken  up  in  our  time,— namely,  the  provision  for  a  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration. 

It  is  generally  said  here  that  Germany  is  opposed  to 
the  whole  thing,  that  she  is  utterly  hostile  to  anything 
like  arbitration,  and  that  she  will  do  all  in  her  power, 
either  alone  or  through  her  allies,  to  thwart  every  feasi- 
ble plan  of  providing  for  a  tribunal  which  shall  give 
some  hope  to  the  world  of  settling  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties between  nations  otherwise  than  by  bloodshed. 

No  rational  man  here  expects  all  wars  to  be  ended 
by  anything  done  here ;  no  one  proposes  to  submit  to  any 
such  tribunal  questions  involving  the  honor  of  any  na- 
tion or  the  inviolability  of  its  territor>%  or  any  of  those 
things  which  nations  feel  instinctively  must  be  reserx'cd 
for  their  own  decision.    Nor  does  any  thinking  man  here 
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ever  failure  may  come  will  be  imputed  to  Germany  and 
to  its  Emperor.  In  any  case,  whether  failure  or  suc- 
cess may  come,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be  bailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  deliverer  and,  virtually,  as  a 
saint,  while  there  will  be  a  wide-spread  outburst  of  hatred 
against  the  German  Emperor. 

And  this  will  come  not  alone  from  the  anti-social  forces 
wbicb  are  hoping  that  the  conference  may  fail,  in  order 
that  thereby  they  may  have  a  new  weapon  in  their  hands, 
but  it  will  also  come  from  the  middle  and  substantial 
classes  of  other  nations. 

It  is  sure  to  make  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  of  late  improving, 
infinitely  more  bitter  than  they  have  ever  before  been, 
and  it  is  no  less  sure  to  provoke  the  most  bitter  hatred 
of  the  German  monarchy  in  nearly  all  other  nations. 

Should  his  advisers  permit  so  noble  and  so  gifted  a 
sovereign  to  incur  this  political  storm  of  obloquy,  this 
convergence  of  hatred  upon  him  T  Should  a  ruler  of  such 
noble  ambitions  and  such  admirable  powers  be  exposed 
to  this?  I  fully  believe  that  he  should  not,  and  that  his 
advisers  should  beg  him  not  to  place  himself  before  the 
world  as  the  antagonist  of  a  plan  to  which  millions  upon 
millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  devoted. 

From  the  United  States  come  evidences  of  a  feeling 
wide-spread  and  deep  on  this  subject  beyond  anything 
I  have  ever  known.  This  very  morning  I  received  a 
prayer  set  forth  by  the  most  conservative  of  all  Protes- 
tant religious  bodies— namely,  the  American  branch  of 
the  Anglican  Church— to  be  said  in  all  churches,  begging 
the  Almighty  to  favor  the  work  of  the  peace  conference; 
and  this  is  what  is  going  on  in  various  other  American 
churches,  and  in  vast  numbers  of  households.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  is  true  in  Great  Britain  and,  perhaps, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Granted  that  expectations  are  overwrought,  still  this 
fact  indicates  that  here  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. 
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I  knov  it  hBB 
to  •CfercigBty.    I  realljr  fail  to  see  hi 
in  Oermaojr,    Oemaajr  bas  alrwdj 
politicaJ  qmetAm  htAmeeu  licindf  aad  Spna  to 
(iMV  nd  tfae  Enperor  l^llliam  I  was  hinaelf  the 
betweeo  the  Uuted  Stales  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
ter  of  ottr  aoithwarterB  boaadarr. 

Bear  in  mind  again  tliat  it  is  only  tol^mkuy 
that  m  propoaed,  and  that  it  will  ahravs  rest  witb 
Oernan  Kmperor  to  dedde  what  qaestioiia  he  will  sob- 
nit  U>  t>i«  tribanal  and  what  he  will  not. 

It  baa  alio  been  said  that  arbitration  proceedings  would 
ghr#  tbe  tm*nn\e%  of  Germany  time  to  put  themselves  in 
fiidlneaa  for  war ;  hut  if  this  be  feared  in  any  emergency, 
Iba  Emperor  and  his  government  are  always  free  to 
mobilize  tbe  German  army  at  onee. 

An  yon  are  aware,  what  is  seriously  proposed  here! 
wm,  h)  die  way  of  arbitration,  is  not  a  tribmial  con- 
itantly  in  N4»«(iion,  bnt  a  system  under  which  each  of  the 
irfgoatory  powers  shall  be  free  to  choose,  for  a  limited 
time,  from  an  iniomational  court,  say  two  or  more 
jodg^  who  can  go  to  The  Hague  if  their  services  are 
rerjolred,  hot  to  be  paid  only  while  actually  in  sesaioii 
bare;  nuch  fmymf-nt  to  be  made  by  the  litigating  parties. 

Aa  to  the  machinery,  the  plan  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
dignified  body  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  various  signatory  powers,  to  sit  at  The 
Hague,  presided  over  by  the  Netherlands  minister  of 
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foreign  affairs,  and  to  select  and  to  control  such  secre- 
tiiries  and  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  affairs. 

Such  council  would  receive  notice  from  powers  having 
differences  with  each  other  which  are  willing  to  submit 
the  questions  between  them  to  a  court,  and  would  then 
give  notice  to  the  judges  selected  by  the  parties.  The 
whole  of  the  present  plan,  except  some  subordinate  fea- 
tures of  little  account,  which  can  easily  be  stricken  out, 
is  voluntary.  There  is  nothing  whatever  obligatory 
about  it.  Every  signatory  power  is  free  to  resort  to 
such  a  tribunal  or  not,  as  it  may  think  best.  Surely  a 
concession  like  this  may  well  be  made  to  the  deep  and 
wide  sentiment  throughout  the  world  in  favor  of  some 
possible  means  of  settling  controversies  between  nations 
other  than  by  bloodshed. 

Pardon  me  for  earnestly  pressing  upon  you  these  facts 
and  considerations.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
as  going  beyond  my  province.  I  present  them  to  you  as 
man  to  man,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  good  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  of  interests 
common  to  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,— of  their 
common  interest  in  giving  something  like  satisfaction 
to  a  desire  so  earnest  and  wide-spread  as  that  which  has 
been  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  arbitration. 

I  remain,  dear  Baron  von  Billow, 

Most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)        Andrew  D.  White. 

P.  S.  Think  how  easily,  if  some  such  tribunal  existed, 
your  government  and  mine  could  refer  to  it  the  whole 
mass  of  minor  questions  which  our  respective  parliamen- 
tary bodies  have  got  control  of,  and  entangled  in  all 
sorts  of  petty  prejudices  and  demagogical  utterances; 
for  instance,  Samoa,  the  tonnage  dues,  the  sugar-bounty 
question,  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
keep  the  two  countries  constantly  at  loggerheads.  Do 
you  not  see  that  submission  of  such  questions  to  such 
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June  17. 

The  morning  was  given  largely  to  completing  my  draft 
of  our  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the  immu- 
nity" of  private  property  in  time  of  war  from  seizure  on 
the  high  seas. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Scheveningen  to  make  sundry 
official  visits,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  great  festival 
given  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  the  conference. 

Its  first  feature  was  a  series  of  tableaux  representing 
some  of  the  most  famous  pictures  in  the  Dutch  galleries, 
the  most  successful  of  all  being  Rembrandt's  *' Night 
Watch."  Jan  Steen's  *' Wedding  Party"  was  also  very 
beautiful.  Then  came  peasant  dances  given,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  hall,  by  persons  in  the  costumes  of  all  the 
different  provinces.  These  were  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  being  wonderfully  quaint. 

The  violinist  of  the  late  King,  Johannes  Wolff,  played 
some  solos  in  a  masterly  way. 

The  music  by  the  great  military  band,  especially  the 
hymn  of  William  of  Nassau  and  the  Dutch  and  Russian 
national  anthems,  was  splendidly  rendered,  and  the  old 
Dutch  provincial  music  played  in  connection  with  the 
dances  and  tableaux  was  also  noteworthy. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  brilliant  Jissemblage,  and  the 
whole  festival  from  first  to  last  a  decided  success. 

June  18,  Sunday. 

Went  to  Ley  den  to  attend  service  at  St.  Peter's.  Both 
the  church  and  its  monuments  are  interesting.  Visited 
also  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  looked  upon  the  tomb  of  Van  der 
Werf,  the  brave  burgomaster  who  defended  the  town 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  siege. 

At  the  university  I  was  much  interested  in  the  public 
hall  where  degrees  are  conferred,  and  above  all  in  the 
many  portraits  of  distinguished  professors.  Lingered 
next  in  the  botanical  gardens  back  of  the  university,  which 
are  very  beautifuL 

Then  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  which  is  remark- 
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ably  rich  in  Kgyptmn  and  other  moDoments.     Romao 
art  iH  alHo  very  fully  represented. 

Theneo  home,  and,  on  arriving,  found,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Speaker  of  our  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Newel,  our  minister,  took  us  boCb 
for  a  drive  to  Scheveningen,  and  Mr.  Reed's  eonversa- 
tion  was  exceedingly  interesting;  he  is  well  read  in  his^ 
tory  and,  apparently,  in  every  field  of  English  lilei 
ture.  There  is  a  bigness,  a  heartiness,  a  shrewdness, 
a  genuineness  about  him  which  greatly  attract  me. 

June  19. 

Called  on  M.  de  Staal  to  show  him  Holls's  telegram 
from  Berlin,  which  is  encouraging-  De  Staal  thinks  that 
we  may  have  to  give  np  the  tenth  section  of  the  arbitra- 
tion plan,  which  intludes  obligatory  arbitration  in  sundry 
minor  matters;  but  while  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  this 
done,  we  ought  to  make  the  sacrifice  if  it  will  hold  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Austria  to  us. 

A  little  later  received  a  hearty  telegram  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  authorizing  our  ordering  the  wreath  of 
silver  and  gold  and  placing  it  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius. 
Telegraphed  and  wrote  Major  Allen  at  Berlin  full  direc- 
tions on  the  subject.  I  am  detennined  that  the  tribute 
shall  he  worthy  of  our  country,  of  its  object,  and  of  the 
occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  took  Speaker  Reed,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  tlirough  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  afterward 
through  the  grounds,  which  are  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  then  to  Delft,  where  we  visited  the  tombs  of  William 
the  Silent  and  Grotius,  and  finally  the  house  in  which 
William  was  assassinated.  It  was  even  more  interesting 
to  me  than  during  either  of  my  former  visits,  and  was 
evidently  quite  as  interesting  to  Mr.  Reed. 

At  six  attended  a  long  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, which  elaborated  the  final  draft  of  our  communi- 
cation to  M.  de  Staal  on  the  immunity  of  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas.    Various  passages  were  stricken 
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out,  some  of  them— and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best— in  defer- 
ence to  the  ideas  of  Captain  Mahan,  who,  though  he  is 
willing,  under  instructions  from  the  government,  to  join 
ID  presenting  the  memorial,  does  not  wish  to  sign  any- 
thing which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
personal  belief  in  the  establishment  of  such  immunity. 
His  is  the  natural  view  of  a  sailor;  but  the  argument 
with  which  he  supports  it  does  not  at  all  convince  me.  It 
is  that  during  war  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
weaken  and  worry  the  adversary,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  the  sooner  ready  for  peace;  but  this  argument  proves 
too  much,  since  it  would  oblige  us,  if  logically  carried  out, 
to  go  back  to  the  marauding  and  atrocities  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

June  20. 

Went  to  the  session  of  one  of  the  committees  at  the 
*' House  in  the  Wood,"  and  showed  Mr.  van  Karnebeek 
our  private-property  memorial,  which  he  read,  and  on 
which  he  heartily  complimented  us. 

I  then  made  known  to  him  our  proposal  to  lay  a 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  and  with  this  he  seemed 
exceedingly  pleased,  saying  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  M.  de  Beaufort,  would  be  especially  delighted, 
since  he  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Grotius,  and  de- 
livered the  historical  address  when  the  statue  in  front 
of  the  great  church  at  Delft  was  unveiled. 

A  little  later  submitted  the  memorial,  as  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  Count  Miinster,  who  also  approved  it. 

Hoi  Is  telegraphs  me  from  Berlin  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mirably received  by  the  chancellor.  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
and  by  Baron  von  Biilow,  and  that  he  is  leaving  for  Ham- 
burg to  see  the  Emperor. 

At  four  p,M.  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  conference  to 
receive  report  on  improvements  and  extension  of  the  Red 
Cross  niles,  etc.  This  was  adopted  in  a  happy-go-lucky, 
unparliamentary  way,  for  the  eminent  diplomatist  who 
presides  over  the  conference  still  betrays  a  Russian  lack 
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June  22. 

Up  at  four  o'clock  and  at  ten  attended  a  session  of  the 
first  section  at  the  **  House  in  the  Wood."  Very  interest- 
ing were  the  discussions  regarding  bullets  and  asphyx- 
iating bombs.  As  to  the  former,  Sir  John  Ardagh  of 
the  British  delegation  repelled  earnestly  the  charges 
made  regarding  the  British  bullets  used  in  India,  and  of- 
fered to  substitute  for  the  original  proposal  one  which 
certainly  would  be  mach  more  effective  in  preventing 
unnecessary  suffering  and  death;  but  the  Russians 
seemed  glad  to  score  a  point  against  Great  Britain,  and 
Sir  John's  proposal  was  voted  down,  its  only  support 
being  derived  from  our  own  delegation.  Captain  Cro- 
zier,  our  military  delegate,  took  an  active  part  in  sup- 
porting Sir  John  Ardagh,  but  the  majority  against  ua 
was  overwhelming. 

As  to  asphjTciating  bombs,  Captain  Mahan  spoke  at 
length  against  the  provision  to  forbid  them :  his  ground 
being  that  not  the  slightest  thing  had  yet  been  done  look- 
ing to  such  an  invention;  that,  even  if  there  had  been, 
their  use  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  use  of  torpedoes 
against  ships  of  war;  that  asphyxiating  men  by  means 
of  deleterious  gases  was  no  worse  tlian  asphyxiating  them 
with  water;  indeed,  that  the  former  was  tlie  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  two,  since  the  gases  used  might  simply  in- 
capacitate men  for  a  short  time,  while  the  blowing  up  of 
a  ship  of  war  means  death  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  those 
upon  it. 

To  this  it  was  answered— and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
force— that  asphyxiating  bombs  might  be  used  against 
towns  for  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  non-combat- 
ants, including  women  and  children,  while  torpedoes  at 
sea  are  used  only  against  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  enemy.  The  original  proposal  was  carried  by 
a  nnanimous  vote,  save  ours,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
onr  attitude  on  this  question;  but  what  can  a  layman 
do  when  he  has  against  him  the  foremost  contempo- 
rary military  and  naval  experts!     My  hope  is  that  the 
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United  States  will  yet  stand  with  the  majority  on  tbe 
record. 

I  stated  afterward  in  a  bantering  way  to  Captain 
Maban,  as  well  as  others,  that  while  I  could  not  support 
any  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  made  in  favor  of 
allowing  as|)byxiating  bombs,  there  was  one  which  some- 
what appealed  to  me— namely,  that  the  dread  of  tbem^l 
might  do  something  to  prevent  the  rush  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  cities,  and  the  aggregation  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  tliem,  which  is  one  of  the  most  threatening 
things  to  modern  society,  and  also  a  second  argument 
that  such  bombs  would  bring  home  to  warlike  stay-at- 
home  orators  and  writers  the  realities  of  war. 

At  noon  received  the  French  translation  of  our  me- 
morial to  De  Staal,  but  found  it  very  imperfect  through- 
out, and  in  some  parts  absolutely  inadmissible;  so  I 
worked  with  Baron  de  Bildt,  president  of  the  Swedish 
delegation  here,  all  the  afternoon  in  revising  it. 

At  six  the  American  delegation  met  and  chose  me  for 
their  orator  at  the  approaching  Grotius  festival  at  Delft. 
I  naturally  feel  proud  to  discharge  a  duty  of  this  kind, 
and  can  put  my  heart  into  it,  for  Grotius  has  long  been 
to  me  almost  an  object  of  idolatr>%  and  his  main  works 
a  subject  of  earnest  study.  There  are  few  men  in  his- 
tory whom  I  so  deeply  venerate.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  minister  at  Berlin,  I  sent  an  eminent  American 
artist  to  Holland  and  secured  admirable  copies  of  the 
two  best  portraits  of  the  great  man.  One  of  these  now 
hangs  in  the  Law  Library  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  other  over  my  work-table  at  the  Berlin  Embassy. 


June  23. 

At  work  all  the  morning  on  letters  and  revising  final 
draft  of  memorial  on  immunity  of  private  property  at 
sea,  and  lunched  afterward  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood'* 
to  talk  it  over  with  Baron  de  Bildt. 

At  the  same  table  met  M.  de  Martens,  who  has  just 
returned  by  night  to  his  work  here,  after  presiding  a 
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day  or  two  over  the  Venezuela  arbitration  tribunal  at 
Paris.  He  told  me  that  Sir  Richard  Webster,  in  opening 
the  case,  is  to  speak  for  sixteen  days,  and  De  Martens 
added  that  he  himself  had  read  onr  entire  Venezuelan 
report,  as  well  as  the  other  documents  on  the  subject, 
which  form  quite  a  large  library.  And  yet  we  do  not  in- 
clude men  like  liim  in  *'the  working-classes*'! 

In  the  evening  to  a  reception  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  cordially 
greeted  by  him  and  his  wife,  both  promising  that  they 
would  accept  our  invitation  to  Delft.  I  took  in  to  the 
buffet  the  wife  of  the  present  Dutch  prime  minister, 
who  also  expressed  great  interest  in  our  proposal,  and 
declared  her  intention  of  being  present. 

Count  Zanini,  the  Italian  minister  and  delegate  here, 
gave  me  a  comical  account  of  two  speeches  in  the  session 
of  the  first  section  this  morning ;  one  being  by  a  delegate 
from  Persia,  Mirza  Riza  Khan,  who  is  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg.  His  Persian  Excellency  waxed  eloquent  over 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  espe- 
cially over  his  sincerity  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
his  Excellency  tumbled  from  his  horse  at  a  review,  his 
Majesty  sent  twice  to  inquire  after  his  health.  The  whole 
effect  upon  the  conference  was  to  provoke  roars  of 
laughter. 

But  the  great  matter  of  the  day  was  the  news,  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
German  chancellor,  has  come  out  strongly  for  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal,  and  has  sent  instructions  here  accord- 
ingly. This  is  a  great  gain,  and  seems  to  remove  one 
of  the  worst  stumbling-bloeks.  But  we  will  have  to  pay 
for  this  removal,  probably,  by  giving  up  section  10  of 
the  present  plan,  which  includes  a  system  of  obligatory 
arbitration  in  various  minor  matters,— a  system  which 
would  be  of  use  to  the  world  in  many  ways.  While 
the  Americjan  delegation,  as  stated  in  my  letter  which 
Holla  took  to  Biilow,  and  which  has  been  forwarded  to 

the  Emperor,  will  aid  in  throwing  out  of  the  arbitration 
n.-2i 
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plan  everything  of  an  obligatory  natnre,  if  Germany  in- 
sists upon  it,  I  learn  that  the  Dutch  Government  is  much 
opposed  to  this  concession,  and  may  publicly  protest 
against  it. 

A  curious  part  of  the  means  used  in  bringing  about 
this  change  of  opinion  was  the  pastoral  letter,  elsewhere 
referred  to,  issued  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Texas,  calling  for  prayers  throughout  the  State  for 
the  success  of  the  conference  in  its  efforts  to  diminish 
the  horrors  of  war.  This  pastoral  letter,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  letter  to  Minister  von  Biilow,  I  intrusted 
to  Holls,  authorizing  him  to  use  it  as  he  thought  fit.  He 
showed  it  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  the  latter,  although 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  evidently  atTected  by  it,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  longing  for  peace 
which  it  showed.  It  is  perhaps  an  interesting  example 
of  an  indirect  "answer  to  prayer,"  since  it  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  feelings  in  the  prince  chancellor's  mind 
which  led  him  to  favor  arbitration. 

June  24. 

Sent  to  M.  de  Staal,  as  president  of  the  conference,  the 
memorial  relating  to  the  exemption  of  private  property, 
not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  on  the  high  seas. 
Devoted  the  morning  to  blocking  out  my  Grotius  address, 
and  afterward  drove  with  Holls  to  Delft  to  look  over 
the  ground  for  our  Fourth-of-.July  festival.  The  town 
hall  is  interesting  and  contains,  among  other  portraits, 
one  which  is  evidently  a  good  likeness  of  Grotius;  the 
only  difficulty  is  that,  for  our  intended  luncheon,  the 
rooms,  though  beautiful,  seem  inadequate. 

Thence  to  the  church,  and  after  looking  over  that  part 
of  it  near  the  monuments,  with  reference  to  the  Grotius 
ceremony,  went  into  the  organ-loft  with  the  organist. 
There  I  listened  for  nearly  an  hour  while  he  and 
Holls  played  finely  on  that  noble  instrument;  and  as  I  sat 
and  looked  down  over  the  church  and  upon  the  distant 
monuments,  the  old  historic  scenes  of  four  hundred  years 
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ago  came  up  before  me,  with  memories  almost  overpow- 
ering of  my  first  visit  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  all  then 
with  me  are  now  dead. 

June  25. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  off  with  Holls  to  Rotterdam, 
and  on  arriving  took  the  tram  through  the  city  to  the 
steamboat  wharf,  going  thence  by  steamer  to  Dort.  Ar- 
rived, just  before  the  dose  of  service,  at  the  great  church 
where  various  sessions  of  the  synod  were  held.  The 
organ  was  very  fine ;  the  choir-stalls,  where  those  wretched 
theologians  wrangled  through  so  many  sessions  and  did 
so  much  harm  to  their  own  country  and  others,  were 
the  only  other  fine  things  in  the  church,  and  they  were 
much  dilapidated.  I  could  not  but  reflect  bitterly  on  the 
monstrous  evils  provoked  by  these  men  who  sat  so  long 
there  spinning  a  monstrous  theology  to  be  substituted 
for  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself. 

Thence  back  to  The  Hague  and  to  Scheveningen,  and 
talked  over  conference  matters  with  Count  Miinster.  Re- 
ceived telegrams  from  Count  von  Biilow  in  answer  to 
mine  congratulating  him  on  his  promotion,  also  one 
from  Baron  von  Mumm,  the  German  minister  at  Luxem- 
burg, who  goes  temporarily  to  Washington. 

June  26. 

At  work  all  the  morning  on  my  Grotius  address. 
Lunched  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood,*'  and  walked  to 
town  with  sundry  delegates.  La  the  afternoon  went  to 
a  "tea"  at  the  house  of  Madame  Boreel  and  met  a  num- 
ber of  charming  people ;  but  the  great  attraction  was  the 
house,  which  is  that  formerly  occupied  by  John  De  Witt  — 
that  from  which  he  went  to  prison  and  to  assassination- 
Here  also  Motley  lived,  and  T  was  shown  the  room  in 
which  a  large  part  of  his  history  was  written,  and  where 
Queen  Sophia  used  to  discuss  Dutch  events  and  person- 
ages with  him. 

The  house  is  beautiful,  spacious,  and  most  charmingly 
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decorated,  many  of  the  omameDts  and  paintings  having 
been  placed  there  in  the  time  of  De  Witt. 

June  27. 

At  all  sorts  of  work  daring  the  morning,  and  then, 
on  invitation  of  President  Low,  went  with  the  other  mem> 
bers  of  the  delegation  to  Haarlem,  where  we  saw  the 
wonderful  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  which  impressed 
me  more  than  ever,  and  heard  the  great  organ.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  since  I  was  there  thirty -five  years  ago;  bat 
it  is  still  the  same  great  clumsy  machine,  and  very  poorly 
played,— that  is,  with  no  spirit,  and  without  any  effort 
to  exhibit  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  effects  for  which 
any  little  church  organ  would  do  as  well. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  Count  Zanini,  the  Italian 
minister  and  delegate,  and  discussed  French  matters  with 
Baron  d'Estournelles.  He  represents  the  best  type  of 
French  diplomatist,  and  is  in  every  way  attractive. 

Afterward  to  Mr.  van  Kamebeek's  reception,  meet- 
ing various  people  in  a  semi-satisfactory  way. 

June  29, 

In  the  morning,  in  order  to  work  off  the  beginnings  of 
a  headache,  I  went  to  Rotterdam  and  walked  until  noon 
about  the  streets  and  places,  recalling  my  former  visit, 
which  came  very  vividly  before  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
statue  of  Erasmus,  and  thought  upon  his  life  here.  No 
man  in  historj'  has  had  more  persistent  injustice  done 
him.  If  my  life  were  long  enough  I  would  gladly  use 
my  great  collection  of  Erasmiana  in  illustrating  his  ser- 
vices to  the  world.  To  say  nothing  of  other  things,  the 
modern  ''Higher  Criticism"  has  its  roots  in  his  work. 

Jnnp  30, 

Engaged  on  the  final  revision  of  my  Grotius  speech, 
and  on  various  documents. 

At  noon  to  the  ** House  in  the  Wood"  for  lunch,  and 
afterward  took  a  walk  in  the  grounds  with  Beldiman,  the 
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Boumanian  delegate,  wlio  explained  to  me  the  trouble 
in  Switzerland  over  the  vote  on  the  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ence. 

It  appears  that  whereas  Switzerland  initiated  the  Red 
Cross  movement,  has  ever  since  cherished  it,  and  has 
been  urged  by  Italy  and  other  powers  to  take  still  fur- 
ther practical  measures  for  it,  the  Dutch  delegation  re- 
cently interposed,  secured  for  one  of  their  number  the 
presidency  of  the  special  conference,  and  thus  threw  out 
my  Berlin  colleague,  Colonel  Roth,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously asked  to  take  the  position  and  had  accepted  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  Switzerland,  where  it  justly  belonged, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  the  Netherlands.  This  has  pro- 
voked  much  til  feeling  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is 
especial  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  when  Beldiman 
moved  an  amendment  undoing  this  unjust  arrangement 
it  was,  by  some  misunderstanding  lost,  and  that  therefore 
there  has  been  perpetuated  what  seems  much  like  an  in- 
justice against  Switzerland.  I  promised  to  exert  myself 
to  have  the  matter  rectified  so  far  as  the  American  dele- 
gation was  concerned,  and  later  was  successful  in  do- 
ing so. 

In  the  evening  dined  at  Minister  Newel 's.  Sat  between 
Minister  Okolicsanyi  of  the  Austrian  delegation,  and 
Count  Welsersheimb,  the  chairman  of  that  delegation,  and 
had  interesting  talks  with  them,  with  the  Duke  of  Tetuan, 
and  others.  It  appears  that  the  Duke,  who  is  a  very 
charming,  kindly  man,  has,  like  myself,  a  passion  both 
for  cathedral  architecture  and  for  organ  music;  he  dwelt 
much  upon  Burgos,  which  he  called  the  gem  of  Spanish 
cathedrals. 

Thence  to  the  final  reception  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  showed  me 
a  contemporary  portrait  of  Qrotius  which  displays  the 
traits  observable  in  the  copies  which  Burleigh  painted 
for  me  twenty  years  ago  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
Talked  with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  regarding  the  Swiss 
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mailer;  be  had  abstained  from  voting  for  the  reason 
that  he  bad  no  instructions  in  the  premises. 

Jul?/  2. 

In  the  morning  Major  Allen,  military  attache  of  our 
embassy  at  Berlin,  arrived,  bringing  the  Grotins  wreath. 
Under  Secretary  Hay's  permission,  I  had  given  to  one 
of  the  best  Berlin  silversiniths  virtually  carte  hUtnche, 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  The  wreath  is  very 
lar^o,  being  made  up,  on  one  side,  of  a  laurel  branch 
with  leaves  of  frosted  silver  and  berries  of  gold,  and,  on 
t.hi>  {fther,  of  an  oak  branch  with  silver  leaves  and  gold 
acorns,  both  boughs  being  tied  together  at  the  bottom 
by  H  Inrfte  knot  of  ribbon  in  silver  gilded,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  on  en- 
ameled Khielda,  and  an  inscription  as  follows: 

To  tlic  Memory  of  Huoo  Grotius  ; 

III  Uovi'retu'©  and  Gratitude, 

Fnmi  tliH  T'nit-od  States  of  America; 

0&  tbi  Ooctiwioa  of  tin*  Intrnmtion&l  Peace  Conference 

of  Tho  Hague. 

jMly  4th.  1899. 

It  Is  n  superb  piece  nf  work,  and  its  ebony  case,  witbl 
silver  oliispH,  and  hearing  a  silver  shield  with  suitdblej 
inscription,  in  also  perfect:  the  whole  thing  attracts  mo£ 
favorable  attention. 


CHAPTER  XUX 


AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THS 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE:  V—1899 

July  4. 

ON  this  day  the  American  delegation  invited  their 
colleagues  to  celebrate  our  national  anniversary 
at  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  first  in  the  great  church,  and 
afterward  in  the  town  hall  of  Delft.  Speeches  were  made 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
De  Beaufort;  by  their  first  delegate,  Van  Kamebeekj  by 
Mr.  Asser,  one  of  their  leading  jurists;  by  the  burgo- 
master of  Delft;  and  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  chairman  of  the 
Swedish  delegation  and  minister  at  Rome,  who  read  a 
telegram  from  the  King  of  Sweden  referring  to  Grotius 's 
relations  to  the  Swedish  diplomatic  service;  as  well  as 
by  President  Low  of  Columbia  University  and  myself:  the 
duty  being  intrusted  to  me  of  laying  the  wreath  upon 
Grotius 's  tomb  and  making  the  address  with  reference 
to  it.  As  all  the  addresses  are  to  be  printed,  I  shall  give 
no  more  attention  to  them  here.  A  very  large  audience 
was  present,  embracing  the  ambassadors  and  principal 
members  of  the  conference,  the  Netherlands  ministers  of 
state,  professors  from  the  various  universities  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  large  body  of  other  invited  guests. 

Tlie  music  of  the  chimes,  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  royal 
choir  of  one  hundred  voices  was  very  fine;  and,  although 
the  day  was  stormy,  with  a  high  wind  and  driving  rain, 
everything  went  off  well. 

exercises  in  the  chnroh,  our  delegation  gave 
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a  breakfast,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  Aboat  three 
bmidred  and  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  the  tables  at  the 
town  hall,  az>d  one  hundred  other  guests,  including  the 
musicians,  at  the  leading  restaurant  in  the  place.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Americans  gathered  at  the  reception 
given  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel,  and  his  wife,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  an  "Ameri- 
can concert*'  given  by  the  orchestra  at  the  great  hall  in 
Scheveningen. 


July  5. 

Early  in  the  morning  to  the  second  committee  of  the 
confercDce,  where  I  spjoke  in  behalf  of  the  Beldiman 
reHolution,  doing  justice  to  Switzerland  as  regards  the 
continnance  of  the  Red  Cross  interests  in  Swiss  hands; 
and  on  going  to  a  vote  we  were  successful. 

Then,  the  question  of  a  proper  dealing  with  our  memo- 
rial regarding  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  coming  up,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  referring  it  to 
the  general  conference,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  it 
should  not  simply  be  dropped  out  as  not  coming  within 
the  subjects  contemplated  in  the  call  to  the  conference. 
Though  my  speech  was  in  French,  it  went  off  better  than 
I  expected. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  full  conference,  the  same  sub- 
ject came  up ;  and  then,  after  a  preface  in  French,  asking 
permission  to  speak  iu  English,  I  made  my  speech,  which, 
probably,  three  quarters  of  all  the  delegates  understood, 
but,  at  my  retjueat,  u  Hummar>"  of  it  was  afterward  given 
in  French  by  Mr.  van  Karnebeek. 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  my  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, iimde  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  M.  de  Martens, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  future  conference;  but  I  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  general  subject  to  show  its  claims  upon 
the  various  nations,  etc.,  etc.,  though  not,  of  course,  as 
fully  as  T  would  have  done  had  the  matter  lieen  fully 
under  discussion.  My  speech  was  very  well  received, 
and  will,  I  hope,  aid  in  keeping  the  subject  alive. 
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In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Ryswyck,  to  the  house  of 
M.  Cornets  de  Groot,  the  living  representative  of  the 
Grotius  family.  The  house  and  grounds  were  very  pleas- 
ant, but  the  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  relics  of 
Grotius,  including  many  manuscripts  from  his  own  hand, 
— among  these  a  catechism  for  his  children,  written  in 
the  prison  of  Loewenstein ;  with  official  documents,  signed 
and  sealed,  connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  his 
time;  also  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Oxen- 
stiern,  the  great  Swedish  chancellor,  some  in  Latin  and 
some  in  other  languages ;  besides  sundry  poems.  There 
were  also  a  multitude  of  portraits,  engravings,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  Olden-Barneveld  and  others  of  Gro- 
tius's  contemporaries. 

The  De  Groot  family  gave  us  a  most  hearty  reception, 
introducing  their  little  girl,  who  is  the  latest-born  de- 
scendant of  Grotius,  and  showing  us  various  household 
relics  of  their  great  ancestor,  including  cups,  glasses, 
and  the  like.  Mr.  De  Groot  also  gave  me  some  curious 
information  regarding  him  which  I  did  not  before  pos- 
sess ;  and,  among  other  things,  told  rae  that  when  Grotius 's 
body  was  transferred,  shortly  after  his  death,  from  Ros- 
tock to  Delft,  the  coffin  containing  it  was  stoned  by  a  mob 
at  Rotterdam;  also  that  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  at  Delft,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  high-church  Calvinists  would  not  allow  the  chil- 
dren from  their  church  schools  to  join  the  other  children 
in  singing  hjTans.  The  old  bitterness  of  the  extreme 
Calvinistic  party  toward  their  great  compatriot  was  thus 
still  exhibited,  and  the  remark  was  made  at  the  time, 
by  a  member  of  it,  that  the  statue  was  perfectly  true  to 
life,  since  **its  back  was  turned  toward  the  church"; 
to  which  a  reply  was  made  that  **  Grotius 's  face  in  the 
statue,  like  his  living  face,  was  steadily  turned  toward 
justice,"  This  latter  remark  had  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  court  is  held  in  the  city  hall,  toward  which  the 
statue  is  turned. 

In  the  evening  to  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Pieraoon,  min- 
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ister  of  finance  and  prime  minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  our  delegation  and  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Dntch 
ministry.  Everything  passed  off  well,  Mr.  Piersoon 
proposing  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  I  replied  in  a  toast  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Piersoon  thanked  us  for  our  tribute  to  Grotius,  and 
showed  really  deep  feeling  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all  liberal  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  of 
the  Netherlands;  from  every  quarter  come  evidences  of 
this. 

A  remark  of  his,  regarding  arbitration,  especially 
pleased  us.  He  said  that  the  arbitration  plan,  as  it  had 
come  from  the  great  committee,  was  like  a  baby:— ap- 
parently helpless,  and  of  very  little  value,  unable  to  do 
much,  and  requiring  careful  nursing;  but  that  it  had  one 
great  merit:— 17  ivould  grow. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  very  accurate  statement  of  the 
situation.  The  general  feeling  of  the  conference  becomes 
better  and  better.  More  and  more  the  old  skepticism  has 
departed,  and  in  place  of  it  has  come  a  strong  ambition 
to  have  a  share  in  what  we  are  beginning  to  believe  may 
be  a  most  honorable  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  have  never  taken  part  in  more  earnest  dis- 
cussions than  those  which  during  the  last  two  weeks  have 
occupied  us,  and  especially  those  relating  to  arbitration. 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  assuming  too  much,  that  our 
Grotius  celebration  has  been  a  contribution  of  some  value 
to  this  growth  of  earnestness.  It  has,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  revealed  to  the  conference,  still  more  clearly 
than  before,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  historical  body  intrusted 
with  a  matter  of  vast  importance  and  difficulty,  and  that 
we  shall  be  judged  in  history  with  reference  to  this  fact. 


July  6. 

At  5.30  P.M.  off  in  special  train  with  the  entire  confer- 
ence to  Amsterdam.    On  arriving,  we  found  a  long  train 
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of  court  carriages  which  took  us  to  the  palace,  the  houses 
on  each  side  throughout  the  entire  distance  being  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  banners,  and  the  streets  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children.  We  were  indeed  a  brave 
showj  since  all  of  us,  except  the  merabers  of  our  American 
delegation,  wore  gorgeous  uniforms  with  no  end  of  rib- 
bons, stars,  and  insignia  of  various  offices  and  orders. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  we  were  received  by  the 
Queen  and  Queen-mother,  and  shortly  afterward  went  in 
to  dinner.  With  the  possible  exception  of  a  lord  mayor's 
feast  at  the  Guildhall,  it  was  the  most  imposing  thing 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  great  banqueting- 
ha!l,  dating  from  the  glorious  days  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
is  probably  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  in  continental 
Europe,  and  the  table  funiiture,  decorations,  and  dinner 
were  worthy  of  it  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
including  all  the  merabers  of  the  conference  and  the 
higher  officials  of  the  kingdom,  sat  down,  the  Queen  and 
Queen-mother  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  about  them 
the  ambassadors  and  presidents  of  delegations.  My  own 
place,  being  very  near  the  Majesties,  gave  me  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  see  and  hear  everything.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  banquet  the  young  Queen  arose  and  ad- 
dressed us,  so  easily  and  naturally  that  I  should  have 
supposed  her  speech  extemporaneous  had  I  not  seen  her 
consulting  her  manuscript  just  before  rising.  Her  man- 
ner was  perfect,  and  her  voice  so  clear  as  to  be  heard 
by  every  one  in  the  hall.  Everything  considered,  it  was 
a  remarkable  effort  for  a  young  lady  of  seventeen.  At 
its  close  an  excellent  reply  was  made  by  our  president, 
M.  de  Staal;  and  soon  afterward,  when  we  had  passed 
into  the  great  gallery,  there  c^me  an  even  more  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  powers  of  her  youthful  Majesty, 
for  she  conversed  with  every  member  of  the  conference, 
and  with  the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity.  To  me  she  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  Grotius  tribute,  and  in  very  cor- 
dial terms,  as  did  later  also  the  Queen-mother;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  they  were  sincere,  since,  three 
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moDths  later,  at  tlie  festival  given  them  at  Potsdam,  they 
both  renewed  their  acknowledgn^ients  in  a  cordial  way 
which  showed  that  their  patriotic  hearts  were  pleased. 
Various  leading  men  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  con- 
ference also  thanked  us,  and  one  of  them  said,  *'Yoii 
Americans  have  taught  us  a  lesson;  for,  instead  of  a 
mere  display  of  fireworks  to  the  rabble  of  a  single  cit}% 
or  a  ball  or  concert  to  a  few  officials,  you  have,  in  this 
solemn  recognition  of  Grotiua,  paid  the  highest  compli- 
ment possible  to  the  entire  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
past,  present,  and  to  come. ' ' 

July  7. 

In  the  morning  to  the  great  hall  of  the  ** House  in  the 
Wood,"  where  the  "editing  committee"  {comite  de  re- 
daction) reported  to  the  third  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence the  whole  arbitration  plan.  It  struck  me  most  fa- 
vorably,—indeed,  it  surprised  me,  though  I  have  kept 
watch  of  every  step.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  than 
any  of  the  plans  originally  submitted,  not  excepting  our 
own.    It  will  certainly  be  a  gain  to  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  we  adjourned  until  Monday, 
the  17th,  in  order  that  the  delegates  may  get  instructions 
from  their  various  governments  regarding  the  signing 
of  the  protocols,  agreements,  etc. 

July  8. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  M.  de  Mier,  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Paris  and  delegate  here,  and  had  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  with  M.  Raffalovitch,  to  whom  I  spoke 
plainly  regarding  the  only  road  to  disarmament.  I  told 
him  that  he  must  know  as  well  as  any  one  that  there 
is  a  vague  dread  tlirougbout  Europe  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  Russia,  and  that  he  must  acknowledge  that, 
whether  just  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  natural.  He  acqui- 
esced in  this,  and  I  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  before  him  an  opportunity  to  do  more  good 
and  make  a  nobler  reputation  than  any  other  czar  had 


ever  done,  not  excepting  Alexander  II  with  his  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs;  that  I  had  thought  very  seriously 
of  writing,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  to  M.  Pobe- 
donostzeff,  presenting  to  him  the  reasons  why  Russia 
might  well  make  a  practical  beginning  of  disarmament 
by  dismissing  to  their  homes,  or  placing  on  public  works, 
say  two  hundred  thousand  of  her  soldiers ;  that  this  would 
leave  her  all  the  soldiers  she  needs,  and  more;  that  he 
must  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  no  other  power 
dreams  of  attacking  Russia  or  dares  to  do  so ;  that  there 
would  be  no  disadvantage  in  such  a  dismissal  of  troops 
to  peaceful  avocations,  but  every  advantage;  and  that 
if  it  were  done  the  result  would  be  that,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  Russia  would  become,  by  this  husbanding  of  her 
resources,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  able  to  carry  out  any  just  policy  which  she 
might  desire.  I  might  have  added  that  one  advantage  of 
such  a  reduction  would  certainly  be  less  inclination  by 
the  war  party  at  St  Petersburg  to  plunge  into  military 
adventures.  (Had  Russia  thus  reduced  her  array  she 
would  never  have  sunk  into  the  condition  in  which  she 
finds  herself  now  (1905),  as  I  revise  these  lines.  Instead 
of  sending  Alexeieff  to  make  war,  she  would  have  allowed 
De  Witte  to  make  peace— peace  on  a  basis  of  justice  to 
Japan,  and  a  winter  access  to  the  Pacific,  under  proper 
safeguards,  for  herself.) 

Raffalovitch  seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  my  view,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  nmnber  of  soldiers  to  be  released,  saying 
that  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  would  do  perfectly  well  as 
showing  that  Russia  is  in  earnest. 

He  is  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Russia,  but  has 
very  decided  ability,  and  this  he  has  shown  not  only 
in  his  secretaryship  of  the  conference,  but  in  several  of 
his  works  on  financial  and  other  public  questions  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  which  have  secured  for  him  a  correspond- 
ing membership  of  the  French  Institute. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  in  my  mind  that,  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  toward  disarmament,  a  practical  beginning  must 
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be  made  by  the  Czar;  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
with,  no  doubt,  fairly  good  intentions,  he  is  weak  and 
ill  informed.  The  dreadful  mistake  he  is  making  in 
violating  the  oatli  sworn  by  his  predecessors  and  him- 
self to  Finland  is  the  result  of  this  weakness  and  igno- 
rance; and  should  he  attempt  to  diminish  his  overgrown 
army  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  overborne  by  the 
military  people  about  him,  and  by  petty  diflficulties  which 
they  would  suggest,  or,  if  necessary,  create.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  one  danger  in  any  attempted  dis- 
armament, and  this  is  that  the  military  clique  might,  to 
prevent  it,  plunge  the  empire  into  a  war. 

The  Emperor  i.'^  surrounded  mainly  by  inferior  men. 
Under  the  shade  of  autocracy  men  of  independent 
strength  rarely  flourish.  Indeed,  I  find  that  the  opinion 
regarding  Russian  statesmen  which  I  formed  in  Russia 
is  confirmed  by  old  diplomatists,  of  the  best  judgment, 
whom  I  meet  here.  One  of  them  said  to  me  the  other 
day:  "There  is  no  greater  twaddle  than  all  the  talk  about 
far-seeing  purposes  and  measures  by  Russian  statesmen. 
They  are  generally  weak,  influenced  by  minor,  and  espe- 
cially by  personal,  considerations,  and  inferior  to  most 
men  in  similar  positions  in  the  other  great  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  chancellor,  Prince  Gortchakoff ,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said,  was  a  weak,  vain  man, 
whom  Bismarck  found  it  generally  very  easy  to  deal 
with." 

As  to  my  own  experience,  I  think  many  of  those  whom  I 
saw  were  far  from  the  best  of  their  kind  with  whom  I 
have  had  to  do.  I  have  never  imagined  a  human  being  in 
the  position  of  minister  of  the  interior  of  a  great  nation  so 
utterly  futile  as  the  person  who  held  that  place  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  my  time;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
several  others  whom  T  met  there  in  high  places.  There 
are  a  few  strong  men,  and,  unfortunately,  Pobedonost- 
zeff  is  one  of  them.  Luckily,  De  Witte,  the  minister  of 
finance,  is  another. 
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J  till/  10. 

The  evil  which  I  dreaded,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  work  of  our  conference, 
is  becoming  realized.  The  London  "Spectator,"  just 
received,  contains  a  most  disheartening  article,  "The 
Peace  Conference  a  Failure,"  with  an  additional  article, 
more  fully  developed,  to  the  same  effect.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust;  but,  on  account  of  the  "Spectator's" 
"moderation,"  it  will  greatly  influence  public  opinion, 
and  doubtless  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  calling  of 
future  conferences  needed  to  develop  the  good  work  done 
in  this.  Fortunately  the  correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
gives  a  better  example,  and  shows,  in  his  excellent  letters, 
what  has  been  accomplished  here*  The  "New  York 
Herald,"  also,  is  thus  far  taking  the  right  view,  and 
maintaining  it  with  some  earnestness. 

July  17. 

This  morning,  at  ten,  to  the  "House  in  the  Wood"  to 
hear  Mr.  van  Karnebeek's  report  on  disarmament,  check- 
ing invention,  etc,  before  the  session  of  committee  No.  1. 
It  was  strongly  attacked,  and  was  left  in  shreds:  the 
whole  subject  is  evidently  too  immature  and  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  during  the  present  conference. 

In  the  afternoon  came  up  an  especially  interesting 
matter  in  the  session  of  the  arbitration  committee,  the 
occasion  being  a  report  of  the  subcommittee.  Among 
the  points  which  most  interested  us  as  Americans  was  a 
provision  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  on  the  discovery  of  new  facts. 

De  Martens  of  Russia  spoke  with  great  force  against 
such  right  of  appeal,  and  others  took  ground  with  him. 
Holls  really  distinguished  himself  by  a  telling  speech  on 
the  other  side— which  is  the  American  side,  that  feature 
having  been  present  in  our  original  instructions;  Messrs. 
Asser  and  Karnebeek  both  spoke  for  it  effectively,  and 
the  final  decision  was  virtually  in  our  favor,  for  Mr. 
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jUfer'f  compromise  was  adopted,  which  really  gives  ns 
the  case. 

The  Siamese  representatives  requested  that  the  tiitm 
daring  which  an  appeal  mi^t  be  allowed  should  be  six 
instead  of  three  months,  which  we  had  oamed;  bot  it 
was  finally  made  a  matter  of  adjustment  between  the 
parties. 

Jvli/  18. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  ten,  when  a  cable 
message  from  tlie  State  Department  was  read  authoriz- 
Sng  vs  to  sign  the  protocol. 

July  19. 

Field  day  in  the  arbitration  committee.  A  decided 
sensation  was  produced  by  vigorous  speeches  by  my  Ber- 
lin colleague,  Heldiiiian,  of  the  Roumanian  delegation, 
and  by  Servian,  Greek,  and  other  delegates,  against 
the  jirovision  for  commissions  d'enquete, — De  Martens, 
Descampa,  and  others  making  vigorous  speeches  in  behalf 
of  \hi*m.  It  looked  as  if  the  Balkan  states  were  likely  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  if  the  commission  d'en- 
quete feature  was  insisted  upon:  they  are  evidently 
afraid  that  such  "examining  commissions"  may  be  sent 
within  their  boundaries  by  some  of  their  big  neighbors- 
Russia,  for  example— to  spy  out  the  land  and  start  in- 
trigues.   The  whole  matter  was  put  over. 

In  the  evening  to  Count  Munster's  dinner  at  Scheven- 
ingen,  and  had  a  very  interesting  talk  on  conference  mat- 
ters with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  finding  that  in  most 
things  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  together  as  the  crisis 
approaches. 

July  20. 

For  several  days  past  I  have  been  preparing  a  possible 
speech  to  be  made  in  signing  the  protocol,  etc.,  which,  if 
not  used  for  that  purpose,  may  be  published,  and,  per- 
haps, aid  in  koepinj;  public  opinion  in  the  right  line  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  conference  after  it  has  closed. 
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In  the  afternoon  io  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  the 
committee  on  arbitration  meeting  again.  More  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  who  are 
still  up  in  arms,  fearing  that  the  commission  d*enquete 
means  intervention  by  the  great  states  in  their  affairs. 
Speeches  to  allay  their  fears  were  made  by  Count  Nigra, 
Dr.  Zom,  Holls,  and  Leon  Bourgeois.  Zorn  spoke  in 
German  with  excellent  effect,  as  did  Holls  in  English; 
Nigra  was  really  impressive;  and  Bourgeois,  from  the 
chair,  gave  us  a  specimen  of  first-rate  French  oratory. 
He  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  delegates  of  tlie 
Balkan  states,  showing  them  that  by  such  a  system  of 
arbitration  as  is  now  proposed  the  lesser  powers  would 
be  the  very  first  to  profit,  and  he  appealed  to  their  loy- 
alty to  humanity.  The  speech  was  greatly  and  justly 
applauded. 

The  Balkan  delegates  are  gradually  and  gracefully 
yielding. 

Jttly  21, 

In  the  morning  to  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  where  a 
plenary  session  of  the  conference  was  held.  It  was  a 
field  day  on  explosive,  flattening  and  expanding  bullets, 
etc.  Our  Captain  Crozier,  who  evidently  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  anybody  else  here,  urged  a  dec- 
laration of  the  principle  that  balls  should  be  not  more 
deadly  or  cruel  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  sol- 
diers hors  de  combat;  but  the  committee  bad  reported  a 
resolution  which,  Crozier  insists,  opens  the  door  to  worse 
missiles  than  those  at  present  used.  Many  and  earnest 
speeches  were  made.  I  made  a  short  speech,  moving  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions 
to  harmonize  and  combine  the  two  ideas  in  one  article- 
that  is,  the  idea  which  the  article  now  expresses,  and 
Crozier *8  idea  of  stating  the  general  principle  to  which 
the  bullets  should  conform— namely,  that  of  not  making 
a  wound  more  cruel  than  necessary;  but  the  amendment 

was  lost. 
n._2a 
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Jvly  22. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called  to  discuss  with  us  the 
signing  of  tlie  Acie  Final.  There  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral doubt  as  to  what  is  the  best  manner  of  signing  the 
conventions,  declarations,  etc.,  and  all  remains  in  the 
air. 

In  the  morning  the  American  delegation  met  and  Cap- 
tain Mahan  threw  in  a  bomb  regarding  article  27,  which 
requires  that  when  any  two  parties  to  the  conference  are 
drifting  into  war,  the  other  powers  should  consider  it  a 
duty  {devoir)  to  remind  them  of  the  arbitration  tribunal, 
etc.  He  thinks  that  this  infringes  the  American  doctrine 
of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  and  will  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  This  aroused  earnest  de- 
bate. Captain  Mahan  insisting  upon  the  omission  of  the 
word  "devoir/'  and  Dn  IIolls  defending  the  article  as 
reported  by  the  subcommittee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  contending  that  the  peculiar  interests  of  America 
could  be  protected  by  a  reservation.  Finally,  the  dele- 
gation voted  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  the  quali- 
fying words,  **autant  que  les  circonsiances  permettent/' 
but  this  decision  was  afterward  abandoned. 

Jult/  23, 

Met  at  our  Minister  Newel's  supper  Sir  Henry  How- 
ard, who  told  me  that  the  present  Dutch  ministry,  with 
Piersoon  at  its  head  and  De  Beaufort  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  in  a  very  bad  way;  that  its  ''subser- 
viency to  Italy, '^  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the 
Vatican  for  admittance  into  the  conference,  and  its  dif- 
ficulties with  the  socialists  and  others,  arising  from  the 
police  measures  taken  against  Armenian,  Finnish,  New 
Turkish,  and  other  orators  who  have  wished  to  come  here 
and  make  the  conference  and  the  city  a  bear-garden, 
have  led  both  the  extreme  parties— that  is,  the  solid 
Roman  Catholic  party  on  one  side,  and  the  pretended  vo- 
taries of  liberty  on   the   other— to   hate   the   ministry 
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equally-    He  thinks  that  they  will  join  hands  and  oust  the 
ministry  just  as  soon  as  the  conference  is  over. 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  Sir 
Henry  is  a  Roman  Catholic:  while  generally  liberal,  he 
evidently  looks  at  many  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  church.^ 

July  24. 

For  some  days— in  fact,  ever  since  Captain  Mahan 
on  the  22d  called  attention  to  article  27  of  the  arbi- 
tration convention  as  likely  to  be  considered  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine— our  American  dele- 
gation has  been  greatly  perplexed.  We  have  been  trying 
to  induce  the  French,  who  proposed  article  27,  and  who 
are  as  much  attached  to  it  as  is  a  hen  to  her  one  chick, 
to  give  it  up,  or,  at  least,  to  allow  a  limiting  or  explanatory 
clause  to  be  placed  with  it.  Various  clauses  of  this  sort 
have  been  proposed.  The  article  itself  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  other  signatory  powers,  when  any  two  nations 
are  evidently  drifting  toward  war,  to  remind  these  two 
nations  that  the  arbitration  tribunal  is  open  to  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  natural ;  but  we  fear 
lest,  when  the  convention  comes  up  for  ratification  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  some  over-sensitive  patriot  may 
seek  to  defeat  it  by  insisting  that  it  is  really  a  violation 
of  time-honored  American  policy  at  home  and  abroad— 
the  policy  of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations,  on  one  side,  and  of  not  allowing  them 
to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  on  the  other. 

At  twelve  this  day  our  delegation  gave  a  large  luncheon 
at  the  Oude  Doelen— among  those  present  being  Ambas- 
sadors De  Staal,  Count  Nigra,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
Bourgeois,  Kamebeek,  Easily,  Baron  d*Estournelles, 
Baron  de  Bildt,  and  others— to  discuss  means  of  getting 
out  of  the  above-mentioned  difficulty.    A  most  earnest 

*  A«  ft  tamed  out.  lie  wns  richt :  the  rninifltry  w»»  otist^,  hut  not  bo  soon 
M  he  exp«ct«d,  for  tb&  efttaHtrophu  du\  not  arrive  until  about  two  yoara  later. 
Then  <*ame  in  a  roalitinn  of  high  CaMniata  and  Roman  Catbolies  which 
brought  in  the  Kuyper  miniiitry. 
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effort  was  made  to  induce  the  French  to  allow  some  such 
raodification  as  has  been  put  into  other  articles— namely, 
the  words,  ^'auiant  que  possible/*  or  some  limiting  clause 
to  the  same  effect;  but  neither  Bourgeois  nor  D'Estour- 
nelleSj  representing  France,  would  think  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. Bourgeois,  as  the  head  of  the  French  delegation, 
spoke  again  and  again,  at  great  length.  Among  other 
things,  he  gave  us  a  very  long  disquisition  on  the  meaning 
of  "devoir"  as  it  stands  in  the  article— a  disquisition 
which  showed  that  the  Jesuits  are  not  the  only  skilful 
casuists  in  the  world. 

I  then  presented  my  project  of  a  declaration  of  the 
American  doctrine  to  be  made  by  us  on  signing.  It  had 
been  scratched  off  with  a  pencil  in  the  morning,  hastily ; 
but  it  was  well  received  by  Bourgeois,  D'Estournelles, 
and  all  tbe  others. 

Later  we  held  a  meeting  of  our  own  delegation,  when, 
to  my  project  of  a  declaration  stating  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  any  part  of  the  convention  signed  bere  should 
be  considered  as  requiring  us  to  intrude,  mingle,  or  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  European  politics  or  internal  affairs, 
Low  made  an  excellent  addition  to  tbe  effect  that  nothing 
sbould  be  considered  to  require  any  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  ques- 
tions purely  American;  and,  with  slight  verbal  changes, 
this  combination  was  adopted. 


July  25. 

All  night  long  I  have  been  tossing  about  in  my  bed  and 
thinking  of  our  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be 
brought  before  the  conference  to-day.  We  all  fear  that 
the  conference  will  not  receive  it,  or  will  insist  on  our 
signing  without  it  or  not  signing  at  all. 

On  my  way  to  The  Hague  from  Scheveningen  I  met 
M.  Descamps,  the  eminent  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  the  leading  delegate 
in  the  conference  as  regards  intricate  legal  questions 
connected  with  the  arbitration  plan.     He  thought  that 
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our  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  absolutely  to  insist 
OD  a  clause  limiting  the  devoir  imposed  by  article  27,  and 
to  force  it  to  a  vote.  He  declared  that,  in  spite  of  tbe 
French,  it  would  certainly  be  carried.  This  I  doubt. 
|M.  Deseamps  knows,  perhaps,  more  of  international  law 
than  of  the  temper  of  his  associates. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  *' House  in  the  Wood,"  where 
the  *' Final  Act'*  was  read.  This  is  a  statement  of 
what  has  been  done,  summed  up  in  the  form  of  three 
conventions,  with  sundry  declarations,  tf{£nXf  etc.  We 
had  taken  pains  to  see  a  number  of  the  leading  delegates, 
and  all,  in  their  anxiety  to  save  the  main  features  of  the 
arbitration  plan,  agreed  that  they  would  not  oppose  our 
declaration.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Raffalovitch,  the  Russian  secretary,  who  stood  close  be- 
side the  president,  and  as  soon  as  the  "Final  Act"  had 
been  recited  he  read  this  declaration  of  ours.  This  was 
then  brought  before  the  conference  in  plenary  session  by 
M.  de  Staal,  and  the  conference  was  asked  whether  any 
one  had  any  objection,  or  anything  to  say  regarding  it. 
There  was  a  pause  of  about  a  minute,  which  seemed  to  rae 
about  an  hour.  Not  a  word  was  said,— in  fact,  there  was 
dead  silence,— and  so  our  declaration  embodying  a  reser- 
vation in  favor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  duly  recorded 
and  became  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  deep 
relief;  for,  during  some  days  past,  it  has  looked  as  if  the 
arbitration  project,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  wrecked  on  that  wretched  little  ar- 
ticle 27. 

I  had  before  me  notes  of  a  speech  carefully  prepared, 
stating  our  reasons  and  replying  to  objections,  to  be  used 
in  case  we  were  attacked,  but  it  was  not  needed.  In  the 
evening  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Lavino,  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  *' Times,*'  to  put  the  gist  of  it  into  an  "in- 
terview" for  the  great  newspaper  which  he  serves,  and  to 
this  I  consented ;  for,  during  the  proceedings  this  after- 
noon in  the  conference,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  showed 
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great  uneasiness.  He  was  very  anxious  that  we  should 
withdraw  the  declaration  altogether,  and  said,  '*It  will  be 
charged  against  you  that  you  propose  to  evade  your  du- 
ties while  using  the  treaty  to  promote  your  interests"; 
but  I  held  firm  and  pressed  the  matter,  with  the  result 
above  stated.  I  feared  that  he  would  object  in  open  con- 
ference; but  his  loyalty  to  arbitration  evidently  deterred 
him.  However,  he  returned  to  the  charge  privately,  and 
I  then  promised  to  make  a  public  statement  of  our  rea- 
sons for  the  declaration,  and  this  seemed  to  ease  his 
mind.  The  result  was  a  recasting  of  my  proposed  speech, 
and  this  Mr.  Lavino  threw  into  the  form  of  a  long  tele- 
gram to  the  * '  Times. ' ' 

Jult/  26. 

At  ten  to  a  meeting  of  our  American  delegation,  when 
another  bombshell  was  thrown  among  us— nothing  less 
than  the  question  whether  the  Pope  is  to  be  allowed  to 
become  one  of  the  signatory  powers;  and  this  question 
has  now  taken  a  very  acute  form.  Italy  is,  of  course,  ut- 
terly opposed  to  it,  and  Great  Britain  will  not  sign  if 
any  besides  those  agreed  upon  by  the  signatory  powers 
are  allowed  to  come  in  hereafter,  her  motive  being,  no 
doubt,  to  avoid  trouble  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal. 

Mr.  Low  stated  that  in  the  great  committee  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  signatory  powers 
had  made  a  sort  of  partnership,  and  that  no  new  part- 
ners could  be  added  without  the  consent  of  all.  This  is 
the  natural  ground,  and  entirely  tenable. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  add  the  additional  require- 
ment that  no  power  should  be  admitted  which  would 
not  make  arbitration  reciprocal— that  is,  no  power  which, 
while  aiding  to  arbitrate  for  others,  would  not  accept  ar- 
bitration between  itself  and  another  power.  This  would, 
of  course,  exclude  the  Vatican;  for,  while  it  desires  to 
judge  others,  it  will  allow  no  interests  of  its  own,  not 
even  the  most  worldly  and  trivial,  to  be  submitted  to  any 
earthly  tribunal. 

The  question  now  came  up  in  our  American  delegation 
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as  to  signing  the  three  conveDtions  in  the  Acte  Final— 
namely,  those  relating  to  arbitration,  to  the  extension  of 
the  Geneva  rules,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
We  voted  to  sign  the  first,  to  send  the  second  to  Washing- 
ton without  recommendation,  and  to  send  the  third  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  there  signed.  The  reason 
for  sending  the  second  to  Washington  without  recom- 
mendation is  that  Captain  Mahan  feels  that,  in  its 
present  condition,  it  may  bring  on  worse  evils  than  it 
prevents.  He  especially  and,  I  think,  justly  objects  to 
allowing  neutral  hospital  ships  to  take  on  board  the 
wounded  and  shipwrecked  in  a  naval  action,  with  power 
to  throw  around  them  the  safeguards  of  neutrality  and 
carry  them  off  to  a  neutral  port  whence  they  can  again 
regain  their  own  homes  and  resume  their  status  as  com- 
batants. 

The  reason  for  submitting  the  third  to  Washington, 
with  a  recommendation  to  sign  it  there,  is  that  consider- 
able work  will  be  required  in  conforming  our  laws  of 
war  to  the  standard  proposed  by  the  conference,  and  that 
it  is  best  that  the  Washington  authorities  look  it  over 
carefully. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  sign  all  three  conventions,  but 
the  first  is  the  great  one,  and  I  yielded  my  views  on  the 
last  two. 

The  powers  are  to  have  until  the  Slst  of  December,  if 
they  wish  it,  before  signing. 


July  27, 

Early  in  the  morning  to  a  meeting  of  our  American 
delegation,  Mr.  van  Karnebeek  being  present.  We 
agreed  to  sign  the  arbitration  convention,  attaching  to 
our  signatures  a  reservation  embodying  our  declaration 
of  July  25  regarding  the  maintenance  of  our  American 
policy— the  Monroe  Doctrine.  A  telegram  was  received 
from  the  State  Department  approving  of  this  declaration. 

The  imbroglio  regarding  the  forcing  of  the  Pope  into 
the  midst  of  the  signatory  powers  continues.  The  ul- 
tramontanes  are  pushing  on  various  delegates,  especially 
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sundry  Anstrians  and  Belgians,  who  depend  on  clerical 
support  for  their  political  existence,  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  their  daily  bread;  and  the  result  is  that  M. 
Descamps,  one  of  the  most  eminent  international  lawyers 
in  Europe,  who  has  rendered  great  services  during  the 
conference,  but  who  holds  a  professorship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  and  can  hold  it  not  one  moment  longer 
than  the  Jesuits  allow  him^  is  making  a  great  display  of 
feeling  on  the  subject.  Italy,  of  course,  continues  to  take 
the  strongest  ground  against  the  profK)sal  to  admit  his 
Holiness  as  an  Italian  sovereign. 

Our  position  is,  as  was  well  stated  in  the  great  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Low,  that  the  contracting  parties  must  all 
consent  before  a  new  party  can  come  in ;  and  this  under 
one  of  the  simplest  principles  of  law.  We  ought  also 
to  add  that  any  power  thus  admitted  shall  not  only  con- 
sent to  arbitrate  on  others,  but  to  be  arbitrated  upon. 
This,  of  course,  the  Vatican  monsignori  will  never  do. 
They  would  see  all  Europe  deluged  in  blood  before  they 
would  submit  the  pettiest  question  between  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  themselves  to  arbitration  by  lay  powers.  All 
other  things  are  held  by  them  utterly  subordinate  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  though  they 
must  know  that  if  it  were  restored  to  him  to-morrow  he 
could  not  hold  it  He  would  be  overthrown  by  a  revolu- 
tion within  a  month,  even  with  all  the  troops  which 
France  or  Austria  could  send  to  support  hira;  and  then 
we  should  have  the  old  miserable  state  of  things  again 
in  Italy,  with  bloodshed^  oppression,  and  exactions  such 
as  took  place  throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and,  indeed,  while  I  was  in  Italy,  under  the  old  papal 
authority,  in  1856. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  ** House  in  the  Wood"  to  go 
over  docoments  preliminary  to  signing  the  ** Final  Act.** 


i 


July  38. 

In  the  afternoon  in  plenary  session  of  the  conference, 
hearing  the  final  reports  as  to  forms  of  signing,  etc 
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To-day  appears  in  the  London  "Times'*  the  interview 
which  its  correspondent  had  with  me  yesterday.  It  de- 
velops the  reasons  for  our  declaration,  and  seems  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  told  Holls 
that  he  liked  it  much. 

The  committee  on  forms  of  the  "Final  Act,"  etc.,  has  at 
last,  under  pressure  of  all  sorts,  agreed  that  the  question 
of  admitting  non-signator}^  powers  shall  be  decided  by 
the  signatory  powers,  hereafter,  through  the  ordinary 
medium  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate for  some  of  the  South  American  republics,  but  it 
will  probably  in  some  way  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  monsignori. 

July  29, 

The  last  and  culminating  day  of  the  conference. 

In  the  morning  the  entire  body  gathered  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  and  each  delegation 
was  summoned  thence  to  sign  the  protocol,  conventions, 
and  declarations.  These  were  laid  out  on  a  long  table  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  palace,  which  is  adorned  with 
very  remarkable  paintings  of  mythological  subjects  imi- 
tating bas-reliefs. 

All  these  documents  had  the  places  for  each  signa- 
ture prepared  beforehand,  and  our  seals,  in  wax,  already 
placed  upon  the  pages  adjoining  the  place  where  each 
signature  was  to  be.  At  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Office  authorities  for  my  seal,  I  bad  sent  a  day  or  two 
beforehand  the  seal  ring  which  Goldwin  Smith  gave 
me  at  the  founding  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  an  an- 
cient carnelian  intaglio  which  he  obtained  in  Rome, 
and  bears  upon  its  face,  exquisitely  engraved,  a 
Winged  Victory.  This  seal  I  used  during  my  entire  con- 
nection with  Cornell  University,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Electoral  College  of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
General  Grant's  second  election,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  president  of  that  body,  Governor  Woodford,  it 
was  used  in  sealing  certificates  of  the  election,  which  were 
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sent,  according  to  law,  to  certain  high  officials  of  out 
government. 

I  aflfixed  my  signature  to  the  arbitration  convention, 
writing  in,  as  agreed,  the  proviso  that  onr  signatures 
were  subject  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  declaration  made 
in  open  session  of  the  conference  on  July  25,  The  other 
members  of  the  American  delegation  then  signed  in 
proper  order.  But  the  two  other  conventions  we  left 
unsigned.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  turned  away 
from  these;  but  the  majority  of  the  delegation  had  de- 
creed it,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  we 
could  pursue.  I  trust  that  the  Washington  authorities 
will  rectify  the  matter  by  signing  them  both. 

We  also  affixed  our  signatures  to  the  first  of  the  *' dec- 
larations.*' 

At  three  p.m.  came  the  formal  closing  of  the  conference. 
M.  de  Staal  made  an  excellent  speech,  as  did  Mr.  van 
Kamebeek  and  M.  de  Beaufort,  the  Netherlands  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  To  these  Count  Miinster,  the  presid- 
ing delegate  from  Germany,  replied  in  French,  and  ap- 
parently extemporaneously.  It  must  have  been  pain  and 
grief  to  him,  for  he  was  obliged  to  speak  respectfully, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  conference,  which  for  some  weeks 
he  had  affected  to  despise;  and,  secondly,  of  arbitration 
and  the  other  measures  proposed,  which,  at  least  dur- 
ing all  the  first  part  of  the  conference,  he  had  denounced 
as  a  trick  and  a  humbug;  and,  finally,  he  had  to  speak 
respectfully  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  whom  he  has  steadily 
shown  decided  dislike.  He  did  the  whole  quite  well, 
all  things  considered;  but  showed  his  feelings  clearly, 
as  regarded  M.  de  Staal,  by  adding  to  praise  of  him 
greater  praise  for  Mr.  van  Kamebeek,  who  has  been 
the  main  managing  man  in  the  conference  in  behalf  of 
the  Netherlands  Government. 

Then  to  the  hotel  and  began  work  on  the  draft  of  a 
report,  regarding  the  whole  work  of  the  confereoce,  to 
the  State  Department.  T  was  especially  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  the  wording  of  it  must  be  suited  to  the 
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scruples  of  my  colleague,  Captain  Mahan,  He  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  of  great  ability,  whom  I  re- 
spect and  greatly  like ;  but,  as  an  old  naval  oflBcer,  wedded 
to  the  views  generally  entertained  by  older  members 
of  the  naval  and  militaiy  service,  he  has  had  very  little, 
if  any,  sympathy  with  the  main  purposes  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  disbelief  in 
some  of  the  measures  which  we  were  especially  instructed 
to  press.  In  his  books  he  is  on  record  against  the  im- 
munity of  private  property  at  sea,  and  in  drawing  up 
our  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  this  latter 
matter,  in  making  my  speech  with  reference  to  it  in  the 
conference,  and  in  preparing  our  report  to  the  State 
Department,  I  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  fact. 
It  was  important  to  have  unanimity,  and  it  could  not  be 
had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  without  toning  down 
the  whole  thing,  and,  indeed,  leaving  out  much  that  in 
my  judgment  the  documents  emanating  from  us  on  the 
subject  ought  to  contain.  So  now,  in  regard  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  measures  finally  adopted,  his 
feelings  must  be  considered.  Still,  his  views  have  been 
an  excellent  tonic;  they  have  effectively  prevented  any 
lapse  into  sentimentality.  When  he  speaks  the  millen- 
nium fades  and  this  stem,  severe,  actual  world  appears. 

I  worked  until  late  at  night,  and  then  went  to  Scheven- 
ingen  almost  in  despair. 


Julf/  30. 

Returned  to  The  Hague  early  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on  again  with  the  report,  working  steadily  through 
the  day  upon  it  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
thus  made  Sunday  a  day  of  work.  Although  I  have  no 
conscientious  seniples  on  the  subject,  it  was  bred  into 
me  in  my  childhood  and  boyhood  that  Sunda}'  should  be 
kept  free  from  all  manner  of  work;  and  so  thoroughly 
was  this  rule  inculcated  that  I  have  borne  it  in  mind 
ever  since,  often  resisting  very  pressing  temptation  to 
depart  from  it. 
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But  to-day  there  was  no  alternative,  and  the  whole 
time  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  given  to 
getting  my  draft  ready. 

At  five  P.M.  the  American  delegation  came  together, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  received  my  report  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Low  indicated  some 
places  which,  in  his  opinion,  needed  modification  j  and  to 
this  I  heartily  agreed,  for  they  were  generally  places 
where  I  was  myself  in  doubt. 

My  draft  having  thus  been  presented,  I  turned  it  over 
to  Mr.  Low,  who  agreed  to  bring  it  to-raorrow  morn- 
ing with  such  modifications^  omissions,  and  additions  as 
seemed  best  to  him.  The  old  proverb,  " 'T  is  always 
darkest  just  before  daylight,"  seems  exemplified  in  the 
affairs  of  to-day,  since  the  kind  reception  given  to  my 
draft  of  the  report,  and  the  satisfaction  e.^pressed  re- 
garding it,  form  a  most  happy  and  unexpected  sequel  to 
my  wretched  distrust  regarding  the  whole  matter  last 
night. 


July  31. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  discussed  my  draft.  Mr.  Low's  modifications  and 
additions  were  not  many  and  were  mainly  good.  But  he 
omitted  some  things  which  I  would  have  preferred  to 
retain:  these  being  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  in  behalf  of 
arbitration,  or,  rather,  an  exhibition  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  secured  for  it  by  the  conference;  but, 
between  his  doubts  and  Captain  Mahan's  opposition,  I 
did  not  care  to  contest  the  matter,  and  several  pages  were 
left  out. 

At  six  in  the  afternoon  came  the  last  meeting  of  our 
delegation.  The  reports,  duly  engrossed,— namely,  the 
special  reports,  signed  by  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain 
Crozier,  from  the  first  and  second  committees  of  the  con- 
ference; the  special  report  made  by  myself,  Mr.  Low, 
and  Dr.  Holls  as  members  of  the  third  committee;  and 
the  general  report  covering  our  whole  work,  drawn  al- 
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I  most  entirely  by  me,  bat  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  commission,— were  presented,  re-read,  and  signed, 
after  which  the  delegation  adjourned,  sine  die. 

August  1, 

After  some  little  preliminary  work  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  winding  up  of  our  commission,  went  with 
my  private  secretary,  Mr.  Vickery,  to  Amsterdam,  visit- 
ing the  old  church,  the  palace,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 
Thence  to  Gouda  and  saw  the  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  old  church  there,  which  I  have  so  long  desired  to 
study. 

August  3. 

At  8.30  left  The  Hagne  and  went  by  rail,  via  Cologne 
and  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  Hombnrg,  arriving  in  the  even- 
ing. 

August  5. 

This  morning  resumed  my  duties  as  ambassador  at 
Berlin. 

There  was  one  proceeding  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
conference  which  I  have  omitted,  but  which  really  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  this  diary.  Just  before  the  final 
speeches,  to  the  amazement  of  all  and  almost  to  the  stu- 
pefaction of  many,  the  president,  M.  de  Staal,  handed  to 
the  secretary,  without  comment,  a  paper  which  the  latter 
began  to  read.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place,  just  before  the  conference,  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Pope. 

The  Queen's  letter— written,  of  course,  by  her  minis- 
ters, in  the  desire  to  placate  the  Catholic  party,  which 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Netherlands— dwelt 
most  respectfully  on  the  high  functions  of  his  Holiness, 
etc.,  etc.,  indicating,  if  not  saying,  that  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  her  government  that  he  was  not  invited  to  join  in  the 
conference. 

The  answer  from  the  Pope  was  a  masterpiece  of  Vati- 
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can  skill.  In  it  he  referred  to  what  he  claimed  was  his 
natural  position  as  a  peacemaker  on  earth,  dwelling 
strongly  on  this  pjoint. 

The  reading  of  these  papers  was  received  in  silence, 
and  not  a  word  was  publicly  said  afterward  regarding 
them»  though  in  various  quarters  there  was  very  deep 
feeling.  It  was  felt  that  the  Dutch  Government  had  taken 
this  means  of  forestalling  local  Dutch  opposition,  and 
that  it  was  a  purely  local  matter  of  political  partizanship 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  intruded  upon  a  confer- 
ence of  the  whole  world. 

I  had  no  feeling  of  this  sort,  for  it  seemed  to  me  well 
enough  that  the  facts  should  be  presented ;  but  a  leading 
representative  of  one  of  the  great  Catholic  powers,  who 
drove  home  with  us,  was  of  a  different  mind.  This 
eminent  diplomatist  from  one  of  the  strongest  Catholic 
countries,  and  himself  a  Catholic,  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows:  ''The  Vatican  has  always  been,  and  is  to-day, 
a  storm-center.  The  Pope  and  his  advisers  have  never 
hesitated  to  urge  on  war,  no  matter  how  bloody,  when  the 
slightest  of  their  ordinary  worldly  purposes  could  be 
served  by  it.  The  great  religious  wars  of  Europe  were 
entirely  stirred  up  and  egged  on  by  them;  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  Pope  did  everything  to  prevent 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  Thirty  Years*  War,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  the  oaths  taken  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
that  congress  of  no  effect. 

"All  through  the  middle  ages  and  at  the  Renaissance 
period  the  Popes  kept  Italy  in  turmoil  and  bloodshed  for 
their  own  family  and  territorial  advantages,  and  they 
kept  all  Europe  in  turmoil,  for  two  centuries  after  the 
Reformation,— in  fact,  just  as  long  as  they  could,— in  the 
wars  of  religion.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  stir 
up  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  thinking 
that  Austria,  a  Catholic  power,  was  sure  to  win;  and  then 
everything  possible  to  stir  up  the  war  of  France  against. 
Prussia  in  1870  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
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pose  of  checking  Gemiaii  Protestantism;  and  now  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  arouse  hatred,  even  to  deluge 
Italy  in  blood,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover  the  temporal 
power,  though  they  must  know  that  they  could  not  hold 
it  for  any  length  of  time  even  if  they  should  obtain  it. 

"They  pretend  to  be  anxious  to  'save  souls,'  and  espe- 
cially to  love  Poland  and  Ireland;  but  they  have  for 
years  used  those  countries  as  mere  pawns  in  their  game 
with  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  would  sell  every 
Catholic  soul  they  contain  to  the  Greek  and  English 
churches  if  they  could  thereby  secure  the  active  aid  of 
those  two  governments  against  Italy.  They  have  obliged 
the  Italian  youth  to  choose  between  patriotism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  result  is  that  the  best  of  these  have  become 
atheists.  Their  whole  policy  is  based  on  stirring  up  ha- 
tred and  promoting  conflicts  from  which  they  hope  to 
draw  worldly  advantage. 

*  *In  view  of  all  this,  one  stands  amazed  at  the  cool  state- 
ments of  the  Vatican  letter.'* 

These  were  the  words  of  an  eminent  Homan  Catholic 
representative  of  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  and  to  them 
I  have  nothing  to  add. 

In  looking  back  calmly  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  I  feel  absolutely  convinced  that  it  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work  for  the  world. 

The  mere  assembling  of  such  a  body  for  such  a  purpose 
was  a  distinct  gain ;  but  vastly  more  importa,nt  is  the 
positive  outcome  of  its  labors. 

First  of  these  is  the  plan  of  arbitration.  It  provides 
a  court  definitely  constituted;  a  place  of  meeting  easily 
accessible;  a  council  for  summoning  it  always  in  session; 
guarantees  for  perfect  independence  j  and  a  suitable  pro- 
cedure. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  provision  for  ** inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry,"  which  cannot  fail  to 
do  much  in  clearing  up  issues  likely  to  lead  to  war  be- 
tween nations-  Thus  we  may  hope,  when  there  is  danger 
of  war,  for  something  better  than  that  which  the  world 
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has  hitherto  heard— the  clamor  of  interested  parties  and 
the  shrieks  of  sensation  newspapers.  The  natural  result 
will  be,  as  in  the  Venezruelan  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  when  a  commission  of  this 
sort  has  been  set  at  work  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the  howl- 
ing of  partizans  and  screaming  of  sensation-mongers  will 
cease,  and  the  finding  of  the  commission  be  calmly 
awaited. 

So,  too,  the  plans  adopted  for  mediation  can  hardly 
fail  to  aid  in  keeping  off  war.  The  plans  for  "special 
mediation"  and  "seconding  powers,"  which  emanated 
entirely  from  the  American  delegation,  and  which  were 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  great  committee  and  by  the 
conference,  seem  likely  to  prove  in  some  cases  an  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  hostilities,  and  even  of  arrest- 
ing them  after  they  have  begun.  Had  it  been  in  operation 
during  our  recent  war  with  Spain,  it  would  probably  have 
closed  it  immediately  after  the  loss  of  Cervera's  fleet, 
and  would  have  saved  many  lives  and  much  treasure- 
Secondly,  the  extension  of  the  Geneva  rules,  hitherto 
adopted  for  war  on  land,  to  war  also  on  the  sea  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 

Thirdly,  the  amelioration  and  more  careful  definition 
of  the  laws  of  war  must  aid  powerfully  in  that  evolution 
of  mercy  and  right  reason  which  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  especially  since  the  great  work 
of  Grotius. 

In  addition  to  these  gains  may  well  be  mentioned  the 
declarations,  expressions  of  opinion,  and  utterance  of 
wishes  for  continued  study  and  persevering  effort  to 
make  the  instrumentalities  of  war  less  cruel  and  de- 
structive. 

It  has  been  said  not  infrequently  that  the  conference 
missed  a  great  opportunity  when  it  made  the  resort  to 
arbitration  voluntary  and  not  obligatory.  Such  an  ob- 
jection can  come  only  from  those  who  have  never  duly 
considered  the  problem  concerned.  Obligatory  arbitra- 
tion between  states  is  indeed  possible  in  various  petty 
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matters,  but  in  many  great  matters  absolutely  impos- 
sible. "While  a  few  nations  were  willing  to  accept  it  in 
regard  to  these  minor  matters,— as,  for  example,  postal 
or  monetary  difficulties  and  the  like,— not  a  single  power 
was  willing  to  bind  itself  by  a  hard-and-fast  rule  to  sub- 
mit all  questions  to  it— and  least  of  all  the  United  States. 
The  reason  is  very  simple:  to  do  so  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  war  and  to  enlarge  standing  armies 
throughout  the  world.  Obligatory  arbitration  on  all 
questions  would  enable  any  power,  at  any  moment,  to 
bring  before  the  tribunal  any  other  power  against  which 
it  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  a  grievance.  Greece  might  thus 
summon  Turkey;  Prance  might  summon  Germany;  the 
Papacy,  Italy;  England,  Russia;  China,  Japan;  Spain, 
the  United  States,  regarding  matters  in  which  the  deepest 
of  human  feelings— questions  of  religion,  questions  of 
race,  questions  even  of  national  existence— are  concerned. 
To  enforce  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal  in  such  cases  would 
require  armies  compared  to  which  those  of  the  present 
day  are  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  plunge  the  world  into  a  sea 
of  troubles  compared  to  which  those  now  existing  are  as 
nothing.  "What  has  been  done  is  to  provide  a  way,  always 
ready  and  easily  accessible,  by  which  nations  can  settle 
most  of  their  difficulties  with  each  other.  Hitherto,  secur- 
ing a  court  of  arbitration  has  involved  first  the  education 
of  public  opinion  in  two  nations;  next,  the  action  of  two 
national  legislatures;  then  the  making  of  a  treaty;  then 
the  careful  selection  of  judges  on  both  sides ;  then  delays 
by  the  jurists  thus  chosen  in  disposing  of  engagements 
and  duties  to  which  they  are  already  pledged— all  these 
matters  requiring  much  labor  and  long  time;  and  this 
just  when  speedy  action  is  most  necessary  to  arrest  the 
development  of  international  anger.  Under  the  system 
of  arbitration  now  presented,  the  court  can  be  brought 
into  session  at  short  notice— easily,  as  regards  most  na- 
tions, within  a  few  weeks,  at  the  farthest.  When  to  these 
advantages  are  added  the  provisions  for  delaying  war 

and  for  improving  the  laws  of  war,  the  calm  judgment  of 
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mantrind  wQl,  I  foDf  bdieve^  dedde  tint  flie  ooul 
bfli  done  a  work  of  Tahw  to  fht  voild. 

There  is  ako  another  gain— inddoital,  bnt  of  re 
permanent  vahie;  and  this  is  the  inevitable  devek 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  by  the  dedsions  of  sodi  a 
of  arbitration  eompoeed  of  die  most  eminent  jnrist 
all  ooontries.  Thus  far  it  has  been  evolved  f re 
writings  of  scholars  often  conflicting;  from  the  de 
of  national  courts  biased  by  local  patriotism,  frc 
practices  of  various  powers,  on  land  and  sea,  m 
obedience  to  their  interests  than  to  tiieir  sense  of  ji 
hot  now  we  may  hope  for  the  g^wth  of  a  great  b 
international  law  under  the  best  conditions  possibl 
ever  more  and  more  in  obedience  to  the  great  ii 
given  by  Grotius  in  the  direction  of  rig^t  reagg 
mer«y. 


CHAPTER  L 

HINTS  POB  REFORMS  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

IN  view  of  a  connection  with  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  begun  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
and  resumed  at  various  posts  and  periods  since,  I  have 
frequently  been  asked  for  my  opinion  of  it,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  and  also  what  measures  I 
would  suggest  for  its  improvement.  Hitherto  this  ques- 
tion has  somewhat  embarrassed  me:  answering  it  fully 
might  have  seemed  to  involve  a  plea  for  my  own  interests ; 
so  that,  while  I  have  pointed  out,  in  public  lectures  and 
in  letters  to  men  of  influence,  sundry  improvements,  I 
have  not  hitherto  thought  it  best  to  go  fully  into  the 
subject- 
But  what  I  now  say  will  not  see  the  light  until  my  dip- 
lomatic career  is  finished  forever,  and  I  may  claim  to 
speak  now  for  what  seems  to  me  the  good  of  the  service 
and  of  the  country.  I  shall  make  neither  personal  com- 
plaint of  the  past  nor  personal  plea  for  the  future.  As 
to  the  past,  my  experience  showed  me  years  ago  what 
I  had  to  expect  if  I  continued  in  the  service— insufficient 
salary,  unfit  quarters,  inadequate  means  of  discharging 
my  duties,  and  many  other  difficulties  which  ought  not  to 
have  existed,  but  which  I  knew  to  exist  when  I  took  office, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  no  right  to  complain.  As 
to  the  future,  I  can  speak  all  the  more  clearly  and  ear- 
nestly because  even  my  enemies,  if  T  have  any,  must  con- 
fess that  nothing  which  is  now  to  be  done  can  inure  to 
my  personal  benefit. 
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lilm  sober  for  his  first  pres- 
fSag,  f^M/w  ««re  ansneeesBfiil.  Happily. 
ki»  wild  toadfl  did  sol  cohuinate  abroad;  for  a  murder 
which  he  committed  in  a  drunken  fit  did  not  occur  untii 
after  his  return  to  oar  ecmitrT.  A  third  American  repre- 
sentatiye  at  that  period  fNiblisbed  regularly,  in  his  home 
newipoper,  such  scurrilous  letters  regarding  the  authori- 
tie*  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  bis  col- 
leagues in  the  diplomatic  service,  and,  indeed,  the  comi- 
try  itself,  that,  according  to  common  report,  his  early 
return  home  was  caused  bv  his  desire  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences.   These  were  the  worst,  but  there  were  others 
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utterly  unfit,— men  who  not  only  spoke  no  other  language 
used  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  but  could  not  even  speak 
with  fairly  gramniatical  decency  their  own.  As  to  the 
early  days  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  there  is  a 
well-authenticated  story  that,  a  gentleman  having  expos- 
tulated with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  for  send- 
ing to  a  very  important  diplomatic  post  a  man  whose 
conduct  was  the  reverse  of  exemplary,  Mr,  Seward  re- 
plied, *'Sir,  some  persons  are  sent  abroad  because  they 
are  needed  abroad,  and  some  are  sent  because  they  are 
not  wanted  at  home." 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  that  since  the  war  both 
of  the  political  parties  have  greatly  improved  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  the  standard  of  diplomatic  appointments 
has  become  much  higher.  It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge  here  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  taken  more  pains  to  make  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  what  they  should  be  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  to  which  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed—President Cleveland.  Especially  encouraging  is 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  has  become  sensitive  on  this 
subject,  and  that  the  only  recent  case  of  gross  misconduct 
by  an  American  minister  in  foreign  parts  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  his  recall. 

And  it  ought  also  to  be  said,  even  regarding  our  diplo- 
matic system  in  the  past,  that  sundry  sneers  of  the  pes- 
simists do  our  country  wrong.  It  is  certain  that  no  other 
country  has  been  steadily  represented  in  Great  Britain 
by  a  series  of  more  distinguished  citizens  than  has  our 
own,— beginning  with  John  Adams,  and  including  the 
gentleman  who  at  present  holds  the  position  of  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Much  may  also 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  our  embassies  and  legations 
generally  at  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe.  As  to 
unfortunate  exceptions,  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
diplomatists  in  different  parts  of  the  world  know 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  the  United 
States    in   this    respect,    she   has   not   been    the    only 
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nation  which  has  made  mistakes  in  selecting  foreign 
representatives. 

Our  service  at  the  present  day  is,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
cellent;  but  it  is  badly  organized,  insufficiently  provided 
for,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  not  the  standing  which  every 
patriotic  American  should  wish  for  it. 

I  have  frequently  received  letters  from  bright,  active- 
minded  young  men  stating  that  they  were  desirous  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  asking  ad- 
vice regarding  the  best  way  of  doing  so ;  but  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  warn  every  one  of  them  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  American  diplomatic  service;  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  employment  to  them,  even  if  they  fit 
themselves  admirably;  no  securit^'^  in  their  tenure  of  of- 
fice, even  if  they  were  apiM>inted;  and  little,  if  any,  prob- 
ability of  their  promotion,  however  excellent  their  record. 
Moreover,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  tell  them  that  the  service, 
such  as  it  is,  especially  as  regards  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  is  a  service  with  a  property  qualification ;  that 
it  is  not  a  democratic  service  resting  upon  merit,  but  an 
aristocratic  service  resting  largely  upon  wealth, — a  very 
important— indeed,  essential— qualification  for  it  being 
that  any  American  who  serves  as  ambassador  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  able  to  expend,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  at 
least  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  the  demands  upon  ministers  plenipotentiary  are  but 
little  less. 

And  yet,  if  Congress  would  seriously  give  attention 
to  the  matter,  calling  before  a  proper  cormnittee  those 
of  its  own  members,  and  others,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  would  take  com- 
mon-sense advice,  it  could  easily  be  made  one  of  the  best, 
and  quite  possibly  the  best,  in  the  world.  The  most  es- 
sential and  desirable  improvements  which  I  would  pre- 
sent are  as  follows : 

I.  As  regards  the  first  and  highest  grade  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  that  of  ambassadors,  I  would  have  at  least 
one  half  their  whole  number  appointed  from  those  who 
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have  distiDguished  themselves  as  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  the  remainiDg  posts  filled,  as  at  present,  from 
those  who,  in  public  life  or  in  other  important  fields,  have 
won  recognition  at  home  as  men  fit  to  maintain  the  char- 
acter and  represent  the  interests  of  their  country  abroad. 

II.  As  regards  the  second  grade  in  the  serv^iee,— 
namely,  that  of  ministers  plenipotentiary,— I  would  ob- 
serve the  same  rule  as  in  appointing  ambassadors,  hav- 
ing at  least  a  majority  of  these  at  the  leading  capitals 
appointed  from  such  as  shall  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  less  important  capitals,  and  a 
majority  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  these  less 
important  capitals  appointed  from  those  who  shall  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  ministers  resident,  or  as  sec- 
retaries of  embassy  or  of  legation, 

m.  As  to  the  third  grade  in  our  service,  that  of  min- 
isters resident,  I  would  observe  the  general  rule  above 
suggested  for  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters plenipotentiary;  that  is,  I  would  appoint  a  majority 
of  them  from  among  those  who  shall  have  rendered  most 
distinguished  service  as  first  secretaries  of  embassy  or 
of  legation.  When  once  appointed  I  would  have  them 
advanced,  for  distinguished  service,  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  capitals,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
ranks  of  ministers  resident  to  those  of  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary. 

rV.  As  to  the  lower  or  special  or  temporary  grades, 
whether  that  of  diplomatic  agent  or  special  charge  d'af- 
faires or  commissioner,  I  would  have  appointments  made 
from  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service,  or  from  public 
life  in  general,  or  from  fitting  men  in  private  life,  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  might  think  the  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interest. 

V.  I  would  have  two  grades  of  secretaries  of  legation, 
and  three  grades  of  secretaries  of  embassy.  I  would  have 
the  lowest  grade  of  secretaries  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  those  who 
have  shown  themselves,  on  due  examination,  best  quali- 
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fied  in  oertain  leading  subjects,  such  as  inteniatioiialj 
law,  the  common  law,  the  civil  law,  the  history  of  treat 
ies,  and  general  modem  history,  political  economy,  i" 
speaking  knowledge  of  French,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  other  foreign  language.    I  would  make  the. 
examination  in  all  the  above  subjects  strict,  and  would 
oblige  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  his  selection  of 
aeeretaries  of  legation  from  the  men  thus  presented.  But, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  various  personal  qoalifica- 
tions  which  fit  men  to  influence  their  fellow-men,  and^ 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  wholly  by  examination,  I 
mM  kave  the  Seeretary  of  State  foil  liberty  of  choi 
amoB^  ttiose  who  have  honorably  passed  the  examinati< 
above  required.     The  men  thus  selected  and  approved 
would  have  appointed  as  secretaries  of  lower  g^rades,- 
that  is.  third  secretaries  of  embassy  and  seoond 
rie$  of  legation,— and  these,  when  onee  appoiatod, 
be  promoted,  for  good  service,  to  the  higber 
shi^v!  of  embassy  and  legatkn,  and  frooi  the  leas  to 
Bftore  iaportaal  capitah»  aider  aw^  rvks  as  the 
Ih^tttMal  mght  fliid  ami  eandMive  to  the 
ttM  aervice-.    Ko  secretariea  of  aaj  grade  ^Mald 
•flar  he  upponteil  who  had  m*  paaaed  the  e¥Wilnati< 
vtqairid  Ibr  tih»  lowest  gnde  of  anRftaiiea  as  above 
vidfd;  hot  all  who  had  alrca4r  ^><cb  >■  *^  aerviee  during 
iva  yaaia  ahoaM  ha  aiiCHia  nr  praHaoosi 
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corae,  as  it  were,  the  anietm^  of  the  ambassador  or  min- 
ister—additional eyes  and  ears  to  ascertain  what  is  going 
OD  among  those  most  influential  in  public  affairs.  Every 
embassy  or  legation  thus  equipped  serves  also  as  an  ac- 
tual and  practical  training-school  for  the  service. 

VII.  I  would  appoint  each  attache  from  the  ranks 
of  those  especially  recommended,  and  certified  to  in  writ- 
ing by  leading  authorities  in  the  department  to  which 
he  is  expected  to  supply  information :  as,  for  example,  for 
military  attaches,  the  War  Department;  for  naval  at- 
taches, the  Navy  Department;  for  financial  attaches,  the 
Treasury  Department  j  for  commercial  attaches,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  for  agricultural  attaches,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  but  always  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  regards  sundry 
qualifications  hinted  at  above,  which  can  better  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  interview  than  by  an  examination. 

I  would  have  a  goodly  number  of  attaches  of  these 
various  sorts,  and,  in  our  more  important  embassies,  one 
representing  each  of  the  departments  above  named. 
Every  attache,  if  fit  for  his  place,  would  be  worth  far  more 
than  his  cost  to  our  government,  for  he  would  not  only 
add  to  the  influence  of  the  embassy  or  legation,  but  decid- 
edly to  its  efficiency.  As  a  rule,  all  of  them  could  also  be 
made  of  real  use  after  the  conclusion  of  their  foreign 
careers:  some  by  returning  to  the  army  or  navy  and 
bringing  their  knowledge  to  bear  on  those  branches  of 
the  service;  some  by  taking  duty  in  the  various  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  aiding  to  keep  our  government 
abreast  of  the  best  practice  in  other  countries ;  some  by 
becoming  professors  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  thus 
aiding  to  disseminate  useful  information;  some  by  becom- 
ing writers  for  the  press,  thus  giving  us,  instead  of  loose 
guesses  and  liaphazard  notions,  information  and  sugges- 
tions baaed  upon  close  knowledge  of  important  problems 
and  of  their  solution  in  countries  other  than  our  own. 

From  these  arrangements  I  feel  warranted  in  expecting 
a  very  great  improvement  in  our  diplomatic  service. 
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Thns  formed,  it  would  become,  in  its  main  features,  like 
the  military  and  na\-al  services,  and,  indeed,  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics  as  to  appointment  and  promotion,  like 
any  welt-organized  manufacturing  or  commercial  estab- 
lishment. It  would  absolutely  require  ascertained  know- 
ledge and  fitness  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  would  give 
promotion  for  good  service  from  first  to  last.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  a  cast-iron  system:  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  had  shown  decided  fitness  in  various  high  public 
offices,  or  in  important  branches  of  public  or  private 
business,  could  he  appointed,  whenever  the  public  in- 
terest should  seem  to  require  it,  as  ministers  resident, 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  ambassadors,  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  examination  or  regular  promotion. 

But  the  system  now  proposed,  while  thus  allowing  the 
frequent  bringing  in  of  new  and  capable  men  from  pub- 
lic life  at  home,  requires  that  a  large  proportion  of  each 
grade  above  that  of  secretary,  save  a  very  small  number' 
of  diplomatic  agents,  commissioners,  and  the  like,  shall 
be  appointed  from  those  thoroughly  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  all  secretaries,  without  exception,  shall  bej 
thoroughly  trained  and  fitted.    Scope  would  thus  be  given! 
to  the  activity  of  both  soils  of  men,  and  the  wliole  system] 
made  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  all  necessities. 

In  the  service  thus  organized,  the  class  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  fitted  by  knowledge  of  public  affairs  at 
home  for  important  negotiations,  but  unacquainted  vrith 
diplomatic  life  or  foreign  usages  and  languages,  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  secretaries  who  had  passe 
through  a  regular  course  of  training  and  experience. 
An  American  diplomatic  representative  without  diplo- 
matic experience,  on  reaching  his  post,  whether  as  am-' 
bassador  or  minister,  would  not  find — as  was  once  largely 
the  case— secretaries  as  new  as  himself  to  diplomatic 
business,  but  men  thoroughly  prepared  to  aid  him  in 
the  multitude  of  minor  matters,  ignorance  of  which 
might  very  likely  cripple  him  as  regards  very  important 
business:  secretaries  so  experienced  as  to  be  able  to  set 
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-  way  of  knowing,  at  any  court,  who  are  the 
il  power,  and  who  mere  parasites  and  pre- 
mt  relations  are  to  be  cultivated  and  what 
'"^.'lioh  are  the  real  channels  of  influence,  and 
illnsions  leading  nowhither.    On  the  other 
rotaries  thoroughly  trained  would  doubtless, 
versation  with  a  man  fresh  from  public  af- 
e,  learn  many  things  of  use  to  them. 
oo,  what  is  of  great  importance  throughout  the 
■e,  every  ambassador,  minister  plenipoten- 
lister  resident  would  possess,  or  easily  corn- 
experience  of  various  men  in  various  coun- 
le  same  time,   each  would  be  under  most 
c-ntives  to  perfect  his  training,  widen  his  ac- 
nid  deepen  his  knowledge— incentives  which, 
I  system,— which  we  may  hope  is  now  passing 
its  lack  of  appointment  for  ascertained  fit- 
promotion  for  good  service,  and  lack  of  any 
tenure,  do  not  exist. 

ri  of  promotion  for  merit  throughout  the  ser- 
re  experiment;  the  good  sense  of  all  the  lead- 
in  the  world,  except  our  own,  has  adopted 
U  works  well.    In  our  own  service  the  old  system 
excellent  men,  both  in  its  higher  and  lower 
...ivo  been  frequently  crippled  by  want  of  proper 
jce  or  aid.    We  have,  indeed,  several  admirable 
^^— some  of  them  fit  to  be  ambassadors  or  vam- 
f    all   laboring  under  conditions   the  most  de- 
siich  as  obtain  in  no  good  business  enterprise. 
iiy  stay  as  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  secre- 
iration,  a  man  ideally  fitted  for  the  post,  insisted 
ing.    On  my  endeavoring  to  retain  him,  he  an- 
'  follows :  *'I  have  been  over  twelve  years  in  the 
1  diplomatic  service  as  secretary;  I  have  seen  the 
I's  here,  from  all  other  countries,  steadily  pro- 
util  all  of  them  still  remaining  in  the  service  are 
1  posts,  several  of  them  ministers,  and  some  am- 
idors.    I  remain  as  I  was  at  the  beginning,  with  no 
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promotion,  and  no  probability  of  any.  I  feel  that,  as  a 
rule,  my  present  colleagues,  as  well  as  most  officials  with 
whom  1  have  to  do,  seeing  that  I  have  not  been  advanced, 
look  upon  me  as  a  failure.  They  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  how  a  man  who  has  served  so  long  as  secre- 
tar\'  has  been  denied  promotion  for  any  reason  save  in- 
efficiency. I  can  no  longer  submit  to  be  thus  looked  down 
upon,  and  I  must  resign.** 

While  thus  having  a  system  of  promotion  based  upon 
efficiency,  I  would  retain  during  good  behavior,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  the  men  who  have  done  thoroughly  well  iu  the 
service.  Clearly,  when  we  secure  an  admirable  man,— 
recognized  as  such  in  all  parts  of  the  world,— like  Mr. 
Wheaton,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Mr. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  Mr.  Washbume,  Mr.  Low- 
ell, Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  others  who  have  now 
passed  away,  not  to  speak  of  many  now  living,  we  should 
keep  him  at  his  post  as  long  as  he  is  efficient,  without 
regard  to  his  politics.  This  is  the  course  taken  very 
generally  by  other  great  nations,  and  especially  by  our 
sister  republic  of  Great  Britain  (for  Great  Britain  is 
simply  a  republic  with  a  monarchical  figurehead  linger- 
ing along  on  good  behavior) :  she  retains  her  repreaenta- 
tms  in  these  positions,  and  promotes  them  witbont  any, 
rogmrd  to  their  party  relations.  During  my  first  official^ 
residence  at  Berlin,  althon^  the  home  government  at 
London  was  of  the  Conservative  party,  it  retained  at  the 
German  capital,  as  ambassador.  Lord  Ampthill,  a  Lib- 
eral; and,  as  first  secretary.  Sir  John  Walsham,  a  Tory. 
erery  point  of  view,  the  long  continuance  in  dip- 
do  positions  of  the  most  capable  men  would  be  of 
advantage  to  our  country. 

But,  as  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done,  whether  onr 
dipkHDatic  seni'ioe  remains  as  at  present  or  be  improi 
I  woold  urge,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  thoroai 
good  servii-^,  that  there  be  in  each  of  the  greater  capit 
of  the  world  at  which  wi^  have  a  representative,  a  suitable 
or  legation  boUdiJig  or  apartment,  owned  or 
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leased  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  American  Government. 
Every  other  great  power,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
nations,  have  provided  such  quarters  for  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  some  years  ago  President  Cleveland 
recommended  to  Congress  a  similar  policy.  Under  the 
present  system  the  head  of  an  American  embassy  or  mis- 
sion abroad  is  at  a  wretched  disadvantage.  In  many 
capitals  he  finds  it  at  times  impossible  to  secure  a  proper 
furnished  apartment;  and,  in  some,  very  difficult  to  find 
any  suitable  apartment  at  all,  whether  furnished  or  un- 
furnished. Even  if  he  finds  proper  rooms,  they  are  fre- 
quently in  an  unfit  quarter  of  the  town,  remote  from  the 
residences  of  his  colleagues,  from  the  public  offices,  from 
everybody  and  everjihing  related  to  his  work.  His  term 
of  office  being  generally  short,  he  is  usually  considered 
a  rather  undesirable  tenant,  and  is  charged  accordingly. 
Besides  this,  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  such  an  apart- 
ment is  a  very  great  burden,  both  as  regards  trouble 
and  expense,  I  have  twice  thus  fitted  and  furnished  a 
large  apartment  in  Berlin,  and  in  each  case  this  repre- 
sented an  expenditure  of  more  than  the  salary  for  the 
first  year.  "Within  my  own  knowledge,  two  American 
ministers  abroad  have  impoverished  their  families  by 
expenditures  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  The 
most  serious  result  of  the  existing  system  concerns  our 
country.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how,  in  one  very  im- 
portant international  question  at  St.  Petersburg,  our  mis- 
taken policy  in  this  respect  once  cost  the  United  States 
a  sum  which  would  have  forever  put  that  embassy,  and, 
indeed,  many  others  besides,  on  the  very  best  footing. 
If  an  American  ambassador  is  to  exercise  a  really  strong 
infiuence  for  the  United  States  as  against  other  nations, 
he  must  be  properly  provided  for  as  regards  his  resi- 
dence and  support,— not  provided  for,  indeed,  so  largely 
as  some  representatives  of  other  nations;  for  I  neither 
propose  nor  desire  that  the  American  representative  shall 
imitate  the  pomp  of  certain  ambassadors  of  the  greater 
European  powers.    But  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live 
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respectably,  and  to  discharge  his  duties  eflSciently. 
There  should  be,  in  this  respect,  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
acknowledged  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
a  duty,— "a  decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
The  present  condition  of  things  is  frequently  humiliate 
ing.  In  the  greater  capitals  of  Europe  the  general  public 
know  the  British,  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  all  other 
important  embassies  or  legations,  except  that  of  onr 
country.  The  American  embassy  or  legation  has  no  set- 
tled home,  is  sometimes  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  some- 
times in  another,  sometimes  almost  in  an  attic,  sometimes 
almost  in  a  cellar,  generally  inadequate  in  its  accom- 
modations, and  frequently  unfortunate  in  its  surround- 
ings. Both  my  official  terms  at  St.  Petersburg  showed 
me  that  one  secret  of  the  great  success  of  British  diplo- 
macy, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  that  esj-iecial  pains  are 
taken  regarding  this  point,  and  that,  consequently,  every 
British  embassy  is  the  center  of  a  wide-spread  social 
influence  which  counts  for  very  much  indeed  in  her  politi- 
cal influence.  The  United  States,  as  perhaps  the  wealthi- 
est nation  in  existence,— a  nation  far-reaching  in  the 
exercise  of  its  foreign  policy,  with  vast  and  increasing 
commercial  and  other  interests  throughout  the  world,— 
should,  in  all  substantial  matters,  be  equally  well  pro\'ided 
for.  Take  our  recent  relations  with  Turkey.  We  ha%'e  in- 
sisted on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  property,  and  we  have  constantly  a 
vast  number  of  Americans  of  the  very  best  sort,  and 
especially  our  missionaries,  who  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  empire.  Each  of  the 
other  great  powers  provides  its  representative  at  Con- 
stantinople with  a  residence  honorable,  suitable,  and 
within  a  proper  inclosure  for  its  protection;  but  the 
American  minister  lives  anywhere  and  everywhere,— in 
such  premises,  over  shops  and  warehouses,  as  can  be 
secured,— and  he  is  liable,  in  case  of  trouble  between  the 
two  nations,  to  suffer  personal  violence  and  to  have  his 
house  sacked  by  a  Turkish  mob.    No  foreign  people,  and 
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least  of  all  an  Oriental  people,  can  highly  respect  a  diplo- 
matic representative  who,  by  his  surroundings,  seems 
not  to  be  respected  by  his  own  people.  The  American 
Government  can  easily  afford  the  expenditure  needed 
to  provide  proper  houses  or  apartments  for  its  entire 
diplomatic  corps,  but  it  can  hardly  afford  not  to  provide 
these.  Full  provision  for  them  would  not  burden  any 
American  citizen  to  the  amount  of  the  half  of  a  Boston 
biscuit.  Lea\nng  matters  in  their  present  condition  is,  in 
the  long  run,  far  more  costly.  I  once  had  occasion  to 
consider  this  matter  in  the  light  of  economy,  and  found 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  during  an  entire  year  was  only  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure in  one  of  our  recent  wars  during  four  hours; 
so  that  if  any  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  should 
delay  a  declaration  of  war  merely  for  the  space  of  a  day, 
he  would  defray  the  cost  of  the  service  for  about  six 
years. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  by  his  admirable  diplo- 
matic dealing  with  the  British  Foreign  Office  at  the  crisis 
of  our  Civil  War,  prevented  the  coming  out  of  the  later 
Confederate  cruisers  to  prey  upon  our  commerce,  and,  in 
all  probability,  thus  averted  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
which  would  have  lengthened  our  Civil  War  by  many 
years,  and  doubtless  have  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions. 

General  Woodford,  our  recent  minister  at  Madrid,  un- 
doubtedly delayed  our  war  with  Spain  for  several  months, 
and  skilful  diplomatic  intervention  brought  that  war  to  a 
speedy  close  just  as  soon  as  our  military  and  naval  suc- 
cesses made  it  possible. 

The  cases  are  also  many  where  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives have  quieted  ill  feelings  which  would  have 
done  great  harm  to  our  commerce.  These  facts  show  that 
the  diplomatic  service  may  well  be  called  "The  Cheap 
Defense  of  Nations,'* 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  an  American  recalls  such 
priceless  services  to  civilization,  and  to  the  commerce  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world,  as  those  rendered  by  Mr. 
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Townsend  Harris  while  American  minister  in  Japan,  the 
undoubted  saving  through  a  long  series  of  years  of  many 
lives  and  much  property  by  our  ministers  in  such  outly- 
ing parts  of  the  world  as  Turkey  and  China,  the  promo> 
tion  of  American  commercial  and  other  interests,  and  the 
securing  of  information  which  has  been  precious  to  in- 
numerable American  enterprises,  it  seems  incontestable 
that  our  diplomatic  service  ought  not  to  be  left  in  its 
present  slipshod  condition.  It  ought  to  be  put  on  the  best 
and  most  effective  footing  possible,  so  that  everywhere 
the  men  we  send  forth  to  support  and  advance  the  mani- 
fold interests  of  our  country  shall  be  thoroughly  well 
equipped  and  provided  for.  To  this  end  the  permanent 
possession  of  a  suitable  house  or  apartment  in  every  cap- 
ital is  the  foremost  and  most  elementary  of  necessities. 

And  while  such  a  provision  is  the  first  thing,  it  would 
be  wise  to  add,  as  other  nations  do,  a  moderate  allowance 
for  furniture,  and  for  keeping  the  embassy  or  legation 
properly  cared  for  during  the  interim  between  the  de- 
parture of  one  representative  and  the  arrival  of  another. 

If  this  were  done,  the  prestige  of  the  American  name 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved, and  diplomatic  posts  would  be  no  longer  so  oner- 
ous and,  indeed,  ruinous  as  they  have  been  to  some  of  the 
best  men  we  have  sent  abroad. 

And  in  order  fully  to  free  my  mind  I  will  add  that, 
while  the  proxision  for  a  proper  embassy  or  legation 
building  is  the  first  of  all  things  necessary,  it  might  also 
be  well  to  increase  somewhat  the  salaries  of  our  represen- 
tatives abroad.  These  may  seem  large  even  at  present; 
but  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  since  they 
were  fixed,  and  the  special  financial  demands  upon  an 
ambassador  or  minister  at  any  of  the  most  imp>ortant 
posts  are  always  far  beyond  the  present  salary.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  an  American  diplomatic  represen- 
tative to  do  his  duty  upon  the  salary  now  given,  even 
while  living  on  the  most  moderate  scale  known  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.    To  attempt  to  do  so  would  deprive  him 
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of  all  opportunity  to  exercise  that  friendly,  personal, 
social  influence  which  is  so  important  an  element  in  his 
success. 

To  sum  up  my  suggestions  as  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  say:  First,  that,  as  a  rule,  there  should  be 
provided  at  each  diplomatic  post  where  the  United  States 
has  a  representative  a  spacious  and  suitable  house,  either 
bought  by  our  government  or  taken  on  a  long  lease;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  small  appropriation  each  year  for 
maintaining  it  as  regards  furniture,  care,  etc.  Secondly, 
that  American  representatives  of  the  highest  grade— 
namely,  ambassadors— should  have  a  salary  of  at  least 
$25,000  a  year;  and  that  diplomatic  representatives  of 
lower  grade  should  have  their  salaries  raised  in  the  same 
proportion.  Thirdly,  that  an  additional  number  of  sec- 
retaries and  attaches  should  be  provided  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  reasons  above  recommended. 

If  the  carrying  out  of  these  reforms  should  require  an 
appropriation  to  the  diplomatic  service  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  now  is,  — which  is  an  amount  greater  than 
would  really  be  required  by  all  the  expenditures  I  pro- 
pose, including  interest  upon  the  purchase  money  of  ap- 
propriate quarters  for  our  representatives  abroad,— the 
total  additional  cost  to  each  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  be  less  than  half  a  cent  each  year. 

The  first  result  of  these  and  other  reforms  which  I 
have  indicated,  beginning  with  what  is  of  the  very  first 
importance,— provision  for  a  proper  house  or  apartment 
in  every  capital,— would  certainly  be  increased  respect 
for  the  United  States  and  increased  effectiveness  of  its 
foreign  ropresentativ^es. 

As  to  the  other  reforms,  such  as  suitable  requirements 
for  secretaryships,  and  proper  promotion  throughout  the 
whole  service,  they  would  vastly  increase  its  attractive- 
ness, in  all  its  grades,  to  the  very  men  whom  the  country 
most  needs.  They  would  open  to  young  men  in  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  a  most  honorable  career,  leading 
such  institutions  to  establish  courses  of  instruction  with 
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refprence  to  such  a  serv^ice— courses  which  were  estab 
liHluul  long  since  in  Germany,  but  which  have  arrived 
iR'arest  perfection  in  two  of  our  sister  republics— at  the 
Univor^ity  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  ificole 
Liliro  des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris. 

It  Hetniis  certain  that  a  diplomatic  service  established 
and  iiiaiiitaiiied  in  the  manner  here  indicated  would  not 
only  vastly  increase  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  among  her  sister  nations,  but,  purely  from 
a  roinmercial  point  of  view,  would  amply  repay  us.  To 
have  in  diplomatic  positions  at  the  various  capitals 
thoroughly  well  fitted  not  only  as  regards  character  and 
intollect,  but  also  as  regards  ejiperience  and  acquaintance, 
and  to  have  them  so  pro\ided  for  as  to  become  the  social 
equals  of  their  colleagues,  would  be,  from  every  point 
of  view,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our  country  mate- 
rially and  politically,  and  would  give  strength  to  our 
jwlicy  Uiroughout  the  world. 

And,  finally,  to  a  matter  worth  mentioning  only 
it  has  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  maimers  be^i 
oally  argued  and  curiously  misrepreeeoted— the 
an  to  a  diplomatic  unifonxu 

As  regards  any  principle  involved,  I  have  never  been, 
able  to  we  any  reason,  a  priori^  why,  if  we  have  a  nniform 
for  our  military  service  and  another  for  our  ucval  aa^ 
Tioei  ire  mar  not  bave  one  for  oar  dipkmatic  service. 
It  ha9>  indeed,  been  asserted  by  sundry  oratoiB 
to  the  ^lerie«s>  «$  well  as  by  vmrtoos  *'- 
tOMk^  tkal  mieh  a  nniftkrm  Is  tibat  of  a  lackey;  but  this  as- 
Mftkui  loMO  force  wImi  «m  laflmi  on  Hw  solemn  faet 
^Mkl  ^^plaia  eveniag  diaes»**  irkieh  dMse  partisans  of 
JONtMite  niiimKf^  laid  aiid  as^ii^,  aad  whSA  is 
^ai>yal>Mr»atiTetoaiMifbg»>iswonibylable-waitei» 

T«i»  ¥vtii««WMMI  «•  walk  tratii  coapils  Be  to  ada 
UmI  l*viar  VT^^  aavtr  vora  aaytikia^  sav«  ''plain 


^  f uuny-oulauia* 


at  aKy  coaort  la 
al  any 
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have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  disadvan- 
tage to  my  country  or  myself  from  that  fact. 

Colleagues  of  mine,  clad  in  resplendent  uniforms,  have, 
indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  congratulated  me  on 
being  allowed  a  more  simple  and  comfortable  costume; 
and  though  such  expressions  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance,  I  have  congratulated  my- 
self with  the  deepest  sincerity  on  my  freedom  from  what 
seems  to  me  a  most  tiresome  yoke. 

The  discussion  of  a  question  of  such  vast  importance— 
to  the  censors  above  referred  to — would  be  inadequate 
were  mention  not  made  of  a  stumbling-block  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  considered  by  those 
who  propose  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice  of  our  Re- 
public—and this  is,  that  the  uniform  is,  at  any  Euro- 
pean court,  but  a  poor  thing  unless  it  bears  some  evi- 
dence of  distinguished  service,  in  the  shape  of  stars, 
crosses,  ribbons,  and  the  like.  A  British  ambassador,  or 
minister  plenipotentiary,  in  oflBcial  uniform,  but  without 
the  ribbon  or  star  of  the  Bath  or  other  honorable  order, 
would  appear  to  little  advantage  indeed.  A  represen- 
tative of  the  French  Republic  would  certainly  prefer  to 
wear  the  plainest  dress  rather  than  the  most  splendid 
uniform  unadorned  by  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  representatives  of  all  nations  which  approve  the  wear- 
ing of  a  diplomatic  uniform. 

But  our  own  Republic  bestows  no  such  ** decorations," 
and  allows  none  of  its  representatives,  during  their  term 
of  office,  to  receive  them;  so  that,  if  put  into  uniform, 
these  representatives  must  appear  to  the  great  mass  of 
beholders  as  really  of  inferior  quality,  undistinguished 
by  any  adornments  which  indicate  good  service. 

All  this  diflficulty  our  present  practice  avoids.  The 
American  ambassador,  or  minister,  is  known  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  he  alone  wears  plain  evening  dress ;  and 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  decorations,  being 
recognized  as  in  simple  conformity  with  the  ideas  and 
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costoms  of  his  oonntiy,  rather  adds  to  his  prestige  than 
dimiDishes  it,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  i 
Perhaps  the  well-known  case  of  Lord  Castiereagh  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  is  in  point.  Li  the  midst  of  the 
throng  of  his  colleagues,  all  of  them  most  gorgeonsly  ar- 
rayed in  tiniforms,  stars,  and  decorations  of  every  sort 
he  appeared  in  the  simplest  evening  attire;  and  the  at- 
tention of  Mettemich  being  called  to  this  fact,  that  mneh 
experienced,  infinitely  beq[iaQgled  statesman  answered, 
''Ma  foi!  i7  fst  bicn  distm^ml,'* 

Of  course  we  ought  to  give  due  weight  to  the  eitample 
««t  by  Benjamin  Franklin  when  presented  to  Louis  XVl, 
and  the  fact  that  his  simple  shoe-strings  nearly  threw 
the  court  diamberUuns  into  fainting-fits,  and  that  his 
plain  dress  had  an  ^lormous  influence  on  public  opinion; 
but.  alas !  we  have  also  to  take  aocount  of  the  statement 
by  an  eminent  critic  to  the  e£fect  that  Franklin,  at  his 
previous  presentation  to  Louis  XV,  had  worn  court  dress, 
and  that  he  wore  similar  gorgeous  attire  at  various  other 
public  functions,  with  Hie  inference  that  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  so,  wkes  i«c<eived  by  Louis  X^^,  only  by  the  ■ 
fact  that  soomIkiiw  his  eourt  dress  was  inaccessible.*  H 
All  these  factSv  conffietiBg,  but  more  or  less  pertinent,  ^ 
being  duly  considered,  I  vould  have  the  rule  regarding 
dress  remain  as  it  is»  sa^e  in  the  rare  cases  when  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  at  some  special  function,  requests 
Honte  modifioatkm  of  it.  In  such  case  the  Secretary  of 
State  might,  one  would  suppose,  be  allowed  to  grant  s 
dispensation  from  the  ordinary  rule  without  any  danger 
to  American  liberty.  fl| 

^      For  the  Wtore  prvtfound  eoasideffations  which  this  vast  ^ 
Isubjei't  suggests,  the  jndieifMM  reader  may  well  consult 
hSartor  R<wartus." 


*St»S^»K  &»■■?», 


yir— i^it  M^  lasi 
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PART  VI 
SUNDRY  JOURNEYS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


CHAPTER  LI 

EABLIEB  EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE8-1838-1875 


FROM  my  boyhood  I  have  been  fond  of  travel,  and 
at  times  this  fondness  has  been  of  great  use  to  me. 
My  constitution,  though  never  robust,  has  thus  far  proved 
elastic,  and  whenever  I  have  at  last  felt  decidedly  the 
worse  for  overwork  or  care,  the  best  of  all  medicines 
has  been  an  excursion,  longer  or  shorter,  in  our  own 
country  or  in  some  other.  Thus  it  has  happened  that, 
besides  journeys  into  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  official  residences  in  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  West  Indies,  I  have  made  frequent  visits 
to  Europe— among  them  ten  or  twelve  to  Italy,  and  even 
more  to  Germany,  France,  and  England,  besides  excur- 
sions into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  To  most  of  these  I  have  alluded  in  other  chap- 
ters j  but  there  are  a  few  remaining  possibly  worthy  of 
note. 

The  first  of  these  journeys  was  taken  when  I  went  with 
my  father  and  mother  from  the  little  country  town  where 
we  then  lived  to  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara,  This 
must  have  been  in  1838,  when  I  was  about  six  years  of 
age.  Every  step  of  it  interested  me  keenly.  Like  the 
shop-girl  in  !^mile  Souvestre's  story,  who  journeyed 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  I  was  "amazed  to  find  the  world 
so  large."  Syracuse,  which  now  has  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  had  then,  perhaps,  five 
thousand;  the  railways  which  were  afterward  consoli- 
dated into  the  New  York  Central  were  not  yet  built,  and 
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we  traveled  mainly  upou  the  canal,  though  at  times  over 
wretchedly  muddy  roads.  Niagara  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  Buffalo,  with  its  steamers,  seemed 
as  great  then  as  London  seems  now. 

Four  years  later^  in  1842,  I  was  taken  to  the  hills  of 
middle  Massachusetts  to  visit  my  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmotlier^  and  thence  to  Boston,  where  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Harvard  College,  and 
Mount  Auburn  greatly  imiiressed  me.  Returning  home, 
we  came  by  steamer  through  the  Sound  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  stayed  at  a  hotel  near  Trinity  Church,  which 
was  then  a  little  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
On  another  visit,  somewhat  later,  we  were  lodged  at  the 
Astor  House,  near  the  City  Hall,  which  was  then  at  the 
very  center  of  everything,  and  thence  took  excursions 
far  northward  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  beyond  it,  to  see  the  newly  erected  Grace  Church 
and  the  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street,  which  were 
among  the  wonders  of  the  town.  Most  of  all  was  I  im- 
pressed by  the  service  in  the  newly  erected  Trinity 
Church.  The  idea  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  that  here 
was  a  building  which  was  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  that  the  figures  in  the  storied  windows  above  the  altar 
would  look  down  upon  new  generations  of  worshipers, 
centuries  after  I,  with  all  those  living,  should  have  passed 
away.  My  feeling  for  religious  music  was  then,  as  since, 
very  deep ;  and  the  organ  of  Trinity  gave  satisfaction  to 
this  feeling ;  the  tremulous  ground-tone  of  the  great  pedal 
diapasons  thrilling  me  through  and  through. 

At  this  period,  about  1843,  began  my  visits  with  the 
family  to  Saratoga.  My  grandfather,  years  before,  had 
derived  benefit  from  its  waters,  and  the  tradition  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  my  father  there  met  socially  his 
business  correspondents  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
led  to  our  going  year  after  year.  Drinking  the  waters, 
taking  life  easily  upon  the  piazzas  of  the  great  hotels 
festooned  with  Virginia  creepers,  and  driving  to  the  lake, 
formed  then,  as  now,  the  main  occupations  of  the  day. 
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But  there  was  then  one  thing  which  has  now  ceased:  in 
many  of  the  greater  hotels  public  prayers  were  held  every 
evening,  some  eminent  clergyman  officiating;  and  a  leader 
in  these  services  was  David  Leavitt,  a  famous  New  York 
bank  president,  shrewd,  but  pious.  Now  and  then,  as 
the  political  campaigns  drew  on,  we  had  speeches  from 
eminent  statesmen;  and  I  give  in  the  chapters  on 
"My  Religion"  reminiscences  of  speeches  on  religious 
subjects  made  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and  Father  Ga- 
vazzi.  An  occasional  visit  from  Washington  Irving  or 
Senator  (afterward  President)  Buchanan,  as  well  as 
other  men  of  light  and  leading,  aroused  my  tendencies 
toward  hero-worship ;  but  perhaps  the  event  most  vividly 
stamped  into  my  memory  was  the  parade  of  Mrae.  Jumel. 
One  afternoon  at  that  period  she  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Saratoga  in  an  open  coach-and-four,  her  horses  rid- 
den by  gaily  dressed  postilions.  This  was  regarded  by 
very  many  visitors  as  an  affront  not  merely  to  good 
morals,  but  to  patriotism,  for  she  had  the  fame  of 
having  been  in  relations,  more  intimate  than  edifying, 
with  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  widely  considered  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country  as  well  as  the  murderer  of  Alexander 
Hamilton;  and  on  the  second  day  of  her  parade,  an- 
other carriage,  with  four  horses  and  postilions,  in  all 
respects  like  her  own,  followed  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  sometimes  crossed  her  path:  but  this  carriage  con- 
tained an  enormous  negro,  black  and  glossy,  a  porter 
at  one  of  the  hotels,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
who  very  gravely  rose  and  doffed  his  hat  to  the  ap- 
plauding multitudes  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Mme. 
Jumel  and  her  friends  were,  of  course,  furious;  and  it 
was  said  that  her  postilions  would  in  future  be  armed 
with  pistols  and  directed  to  fire  upon  the  rival  equi- 
page should  it  again  get  in  their  way.  But  no  catastro- 
phe occurred ;  Mme,  Jumel  took  one  or  two  more  drives, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Tn  my  college  days,  from  1B49  to  1853,  going  to  and 
from  New  Haven,  I  frequently  passed  through  New  York, 
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and  the  progress  of  the  city  northward  since  my  earlier 
yisits  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  best  hotel  nearest 
the  center  of  business  had  become  first  the  Irving  House, 
just  at  the  upt>er  end  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  later  the 
St.  Nicholas  and  Metropolitan  hotels,  some  distance  up 
Broadway,  Staying  in  185;^  at  a  hotel  looking  out  upon 
what  was  to  be  Madison  Square,  I  noticed  tliat  all  north 
of  that  was  comparatively  vacant,  save  here  and  there  a 
few  houses  and  churches. 

Going  abroad  shortly  afterward,  I  gave  three  years  to 
my  attacheship  and  student  life  in  Europe,  traveling 
across  the  continent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  back,  as  well  as 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  all  of 
which  were  then  under  the  old  regime  of  disunion  and 
despotism.    To  these  journeys  I  refer  elsewhere. 

Interesting  to  me,  after  my  return  home,  were  visits  to 
Chicago  in  1858  and  at  various  times  afterward.  At  my 
jBrst  visits  the  city  was  wretchedly  unkempt.  Workmen 
were  raising  its  grade,  and  their  mode  of  doing  this  was 
remarkable.  Under  lines  of  brick  and  stone  houses,  in 
street  after  street,  screws  were  placed ;  and,  large  forces 
of  men  working  at  these,  the  vast  buildings  went  up 
steadily.  My  first  stay  was  at  the  Tremont  House,  then 
a  famous  hostelry;  and  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  the 
enormous  establishment,  several  stories  in  height,  was 
going  on  as  usual,  though  it  was  all  open  beneath  and 
rising  in  the  air  perceptibly  every  day.  Years  afterward, 
when  Mr.  George  Pullman  had  become  deservedly  one 
of  the  powers  of  Chicago,  he  gave  me  a  dinner,  at  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large  number  of  the 
most  energetic  and  distinguished  men  of  the  city.  Be- 
ing asked  by  a  guest  as  to  the  time  when  I  first  visited 
Chicago,  I  stated  the  facts  above  given,  when  my  inter- 
locutor remarked,  *'Yes,  and  if  you  had  gone  down  into 
the  cellar  beneath  the  Tremont  House  you  would  have 
found  our  host  working  at  one  of  the  jack-screws."  I 
had  already  an  admiration  for  Mr.  Pullman ;  for  he  had 
told  me  of  his  creation  of  the  Pullman  cars,  and  had 
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shown  me  through  the  beautiful  artisan  town  which  bears 
his  name;  but  by  this  remark  my  respect  for  him  was 
greatly  augmented. 

My  first  visit  to  the  upper  Mississippi  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  mind.  No  description  of  that  vast 
volume  of  water  slowly  moving  before  my  eyes  ever 
seemed  at  all  adequate  until,  years  afterward,  I  read 
Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer,"  and  his  account  of  the 
scene  when  his  hero  awakes  on  a  raft  floating  down  the 
great  river  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  my  heart.  It 
was  the  first  description  that  ever  answered  at  all  to 
the  picture  in  my  mind.  Very  interesting  to  me  were 
sundry  later  excursions  to  Boston,  generally  on  univer- 
sity or  other  business.  At  one  of  these  I  purchased  the 
library  of  President  Sparks  for  the  university,  and,  stay- 
ing some  days,  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  noted 
men— among  them  Mr.  Josiah  Quiney,  whose  reminis- 
cences were  to  me  very  interesting,  his  accounts  of  con- 
versations with  John  Adams  perhaps  more  so  than 
anything  else.  At  various  clubs  I  met  most  charming 
people,  the  most  engrossing  of  these  being  Arthur  Oilman, 
the  architect :  then,  and  at  other  times,  I  sat  up  with  him 
late  into  the  night,— once,  indeed,  the  entire  night,— lis- 
tening to  his  flow  of  quaint  wit  and  humor.  The  range 
of  his  powers  was  perhaps  best  shown  in  a  repetition  of 
what  he  claimed  to  be  the  debate  in  the  city  council  of 
Boston  on  his  plans  for  a  new  city  hall,  which  were  af- 
terward adopted.  The  speeches  in  Irish  brogue,  Teu- 
tonic jargon,  and  down-east  Yankee  dialect,  with  utter- 
ances interposed  here  and  there  by  solemnly  priggish 
members,  were  inimitable.  His  pet  antipathy  seemed  to 
bo  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Dr,  Eastburn.  Stories  were 
told  to  the  effect  that  Oilman,  early  in  life,  had  desired 
to  take  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but 
that  the  bishop  refused  to  ordain  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  lacked  the  requisite  discretion.  Hence,  perhaps, 
his  zeal  in  preaching  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  bishop's 
sermons.    Dr.  Eastburn  was  much  given  to  amplification, 
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and  Oilman  always  insisted  that  he  had  heard  him  once, 
when  preaching  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
discuss  the  prayer  of  Dives  in  torments  for  a  drop  of 
water,  as  follows:  "To  this,  my  brethren,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances entirely  natural,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
less  completely  inadmissible  request,  the  aged  patriarch 
replied." 

The  bishop,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  eloquence, 
was  wont  to  draw  his  lungs  full  of  air  at  frequent  periods 
during  his  discourses,  thus  keeping  his  voice  strong,  as 
skilful  elocutionists  advise;  and  on  one  very  warm  sum- 
mer afternoon,  according  to  Oilman *s  account,  a  little 
boy  in  the  congregation,  son  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished laymen  in  the  diocese,  becoming  very  uneasy 
and  begging  his  mother  to  allow  him  to  go  home,  she  had 
quieted  him  several  times  by  assuring  him  that  the  bishop 
would  soon  be  through,  when,  just  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive passages,  the  bishop  having  drawn  in  his  breath 
as  usual,  the  little  boy  screamed  so  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  church,  "No,  he  won't  dop,  mama;  no,  he 
won't  stop;  don't  you  see  he  has  just  blowed  hisself  up 
again?" 

Oilman  also  told  us  a  story  of  the  bishop's  catechizing 
the  children  in  a  Boston  church,  when,  having  taken  the 
scriptural  account  of  Jonah  and  carried  the  prophet  into 
the  whale's  belly,  he  asked  very  impressively,  "And  now, 
children,  how  do  you  suppose  that  Jonah  felt  ? ' '  Where- 
upon little  Sohier,  son  of  the  noted  lawyer,  piped  out, 
"Down  in  the  mouth,  sir."  Oilman  insisted  that  the 
bishop  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  complained  to  the  boy's 
father,  who  was  unable  to  conceal  from  the  bishop  his 
delight  at  his  son's  answer. 

At  one  visit  or  another,  mainly  during  the  years  of  my 
connection  with  Cornell  University,  I  met  at  Boston, 
pleasantly,  the  men  who  were  then  most  distinguished 
in  American  literature.  One  of  these,  who  interested  me 
especially,  was  Ticknor,  author  of  the  "History  of  Span- 
ish Literature."  Longfellow  always  seemed  to  me  a  most 
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lovely  being,  whether  at  Nahant  or  at  Cambridge.  Low- 
ell was  wonderfully  brilliant  as  well  as  kindly,  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  delightful.  It  was  the  time  of  Hale's 
short  stories  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  which  seem  to 
me  the  best  ever  written.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  I  met 
so  rarely  that  I  have  little  memory  of  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation. Emerson  I  met  then  and  at  other  times,— once, 
especially,  in  a  railway  train  during  one  of  his  Western 
lecture  tours;  he  was  then  reading  the  first  volume  of 
Carlyle's  ''Frederick  the  Great,"  and,  on  my  asking  him 
how  he  liked  it,  instead  of  showing  his  usual  devotion 
to  the  author,  he  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  pro- 
tests against  Carlyle's  "everlasting  scolding  at  Dryas- 
dust." A  man  who  was  as  much  overrated  then  as  he 
is  underrated  now  was  Whipple,  the  essayist;  he  was  al- 
ways bright^  and  often  suggestive;  but  too  reliant  upon 
a  style  which  is  now  out  of  date,— frequently  summoning 
"alliteration's  artful  aid,"  and  resorting  to  other  de- 
vices, fashionable  then,  but  now  discarded.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  all  his  sentences  was  the  one  on  the  three  great 
statesmen  of  that  period,  to  the  effect  that  Webster  was 
i»ductive,  Calhoun  deductive,  and  Clay  seductive;  which 
was  not  only  well  stated  but  true.  Very  vividly  comes 
back  to  me  a  supper-party  given  early  in  1875  at  the 
house  of  James  T.  Fields,  in  celebration  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's birthday.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields  and  Taylor 
were  present  Richard  H.  Dana,  eminent  in  law  and  let- 
ters; Craneh,  then  known  both  as  a  painter  and  poet; 
Mr.  Osgood;  and  myself.  Taylor  recited,  as  I  had  heard 
him  do  at  other  times,  from  the  productions  of  the  Geor- 
gia poet,  Chivers,  and  especially  from  the  "Eonx  of 
Ruby."  Chivers,  according  to  Taylor's  showing,  had 
become  infatuated  with  Poe,  and  adorned  his  verses  with 
everj'  sort  of  beautiful  word  which  he  could  coin,  the 
result  being  as  nonsensical  a  medley  as  was  ever  known. 
Earlier  in  the  evening,  Taylor,  Fields,  and  myself  had 
each  of  us  been  giving  a  lecture,  and  this  led  Taylor 
to  speak  of  a  recent  experience  of  his  while  holding 
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forth  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Massachusetts.  The 
chairman  of  the  lecture  committee,  being  seated  beside 
him  on  the  platform,  and  wishing  to  entertain  him  with 
edifying  conversation  while  the  audience  was  coming  in 
remarked  that  they  had  bad  rather  a  trying  experience 
during  tbe  lecture  of  the  week  before.  On  Taylor 's  ask- 
ing what  it  was,  the  chairman  answered:  "The  lecturer 
was  seized  by  a  virago  on  the  stage."  He  meant  vertigo. 
Dana  told  good  stories  of  old  Dr.  Osgood  of  Medford, 
whose  hatred  of  Democracy  was  shown  not  only  in  his 
well-known  reading  of  Governor  Gerry's  proclamation, 
but  in  his  bitter  sermon  at  the  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. At  this  some  one  gave  a  story  regarding  our 
contemporary  Dr.  Osgood,  the  eminent  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, who,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  had  gone  into  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  I  had  known  him  as  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  power,  but  with  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary way  of  asserting  himself  and  patronizing 
people.  He  had  recently  died,  and  a  legend  had  arisen 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  being  pre- 
tsented  to  St.  Paul,  he  said:  "Sir,  I  have  derived  both 
profit  and  pleasure  from  your  writings,  and  have  com- 
mended them  to  my  congregation.'* 

Our  host,  Fields,  was  especially  delightful.  He  gave 
reminiscences  of  his  stay  with  Tennyson  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight— among  others,  of  taking  a  walk  with  him  one  dark 
evening  when,  suddenly,  the  great  poet  fell  on  his  kneeSi 
and  seeming  to  burrow  in  the  grass  called  out  gutturaUy 
and  gruflBy :  "Man,  get  down  on  your  marrow-bones ;  here 
are  violets."  Fields  also  gave  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Sumner,  showing  the  great  senator's  utter  lack  of  any 
sense  of  humor,  and  among  them  a  story  of  his  summoning 
his  office-boy  to  his  presence  on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  addressing  him  on  this  wise:  "Patrick,  to-mor- 
row is  the  natal  day  of  our  Republic ;  it  is  a  day  for  public 
rejoicing,  a  time  of  patriotic  festivity.  You  need  not 
come  to  the  office;  go  out  and  rejoice  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  so  happy  a  country. 
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Here  are  fifty  cents ;  I  advise  you  to  pass  the  day  at  the 
cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn/' 

Very  interesting  to  me  were  sundry  excursions  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  first  as  far  back  as  1864.  After 
attending  the  Baltimore  Convention  which  renominated 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  paying  my  respects  to  him  at  Wash- 
ington, as  stated  in  my  political  reminiscences,  I  went 
somewhat  later  to  Eichmond.  Libby  Prison  had  a  sad 
interest  for  me,  as  for  many  at  that  time,  and  on  all 
sides  was  seen  the  havoc  of  war;  but  perhaps  the  most 
curious  feature  of  my  stay  was  a  visit  to  the  house  which 
had  served  as  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy— the 
dwelling  of  Jefferson  Davis,  for,  just  as  I  entered  the 
door  I  met  one  of  the  arch  antislavery  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, Dr,  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven.  Both  of  us 
were  happy  at  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  it  was  with 
a  very  solemn  sort  of  joy  that  we  thus  met  in  such  a 
place.  I  seemed  to  hear,  as  so  often  in  the  South  of  that 
day,  and,  indeed,  in  the  North  also,  that  fearful  prophecy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson— when  speaking  of  slaver}'^  in  the 
Southern  States— beginning  with  the  words,  "I  tremble 
when  I  remember  that  God  is  just."  Halting  at  Gettys- 
burg on  my  return  northward,  I  found  marks  of  the 
terrible  contest  of  the  previous  year  still  vivid.  For 
miles,  in  all  directions,  on  the  roads  and  through  the 

I  fields,  were  fragments  of  shell,  of  cannon,  of  harness,  of 
clothing,  and  equipments  of  every  sort.  The  trees,  es- 
pecially those  near  the  great  centers  of  the  struggle, 

I  where  the  cemetery  now  is,  were  gashed  and  torn  in 
trunk  and  branches,  and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen 
fragments  of  human  bodies  which,  having  been  too  hastily 
buried,  had  been  washed  out  by  the  rains. 

About  ten  years  later,— February,  1875,— being  much 
worn  with  labor  and  care  at  the  university,  I  made  a 
short  stay  in  the  more  Southern  States,  my  first  stop 
being  at  AVashington,  where  I  passed  an  interesting  even- 
ing at  the  Executive  Mansion  with  President  Grant,  who 
was  as  simple  and  cordial  in  manner  as  ever.    The  next 
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day  I  left  Washington  for  Richmond  and  the  far  South, 
and  on  the  morning  following  was  aroused  at  one  of 
the  way-stations  by  hearing  negroes  singing  in  a  neigh- 
boring car.  They  were  happy  at  the  prospect  of  bn 
fast,  but  a  curious  preliminary  was  that  each  came  out 
upon  the  platfonn,  and»  taidng  a  currycomb  which  was 
hung  up  for  the  purpose,  curried  himself,  much  as  an 
ostler  administers  that  treatment  to  a  horse— every  negro 
grasping  in  his  turn  the  large  wooden  handle  and  pulling 
the  iron  teeth  through  his  plentiful  wool. 

Stopping  next  at  Columbia  in  South  Carolina,  I  saw 
flagrant  examples  of  carpet-bag  rule;  but  of  those  in 
the  State-house  I  have  already  spoken.  Here  was  a 
focus  of  Southern  feeling;  and  at  the  State  University, 
which  was  charmingly  situated,  and  altogether  a  most 
fitting  home  for  scholars  and  thinkers.  I  was  taken  into 
the  library  where  formerly  stood  the  bust  of  Francis 
Lieber,  once  a  professor  in  the  institution.  Never  had 
the  South  a  wiser  or  better  friend.  In  after  years  I  knew, 
loved,  and  respected  him.  No  man  with  a  deeper  know 
ledge  of  free  institutions,  or  with  greater  love  for  themjl 
has  ever  lived  in  onr  countrj  ;  but  when  the  news  came 
to  his  old  university,  where  he  had  been  so  greatly  ad- 
mired, that  he  was  true  to  the  Union,  his  marble  bust 
was  torn  from  its  place,  dishonored,  and  destroyed. 
There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  Bishop  Butler's 
idea  of  *'a  possible  insanity  of  States." 

On  Sunday,  having  been  taken  by  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  university  to  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  col- 
ored people,  of  which  he  was  rector.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  light  color  and  real  beauty  of  many  of  the  women 
present :  nowhere,  save  in  Jamaica,  had  I  seen  people  of 
mixed  races  so  attractive.  In  Charleston  there  were  on 
all  sides  ruins,  due  not  only  to  the  Civil  War,  but  to  the 
more  recent  fire  and  earthquake.  It  all  seemed  as  if  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  had  been  wrought  upon  the  city. 
My  sympathies  were  deeply  enlisted ;  I  felt  no  anger  over 
the  past,  no  exultation.    I  was  taken  to  a  home  for  Con- 
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federate  orphans  and  to  auother  for  widows,  and  in  both 
were  pointed  out  to  me  members  of  families,  now  hope- 
lessly destitute,  who  before  the  war  lived  in  luxury.  In 
no  city,  at  home  or  abroad,  have  I  ever  seen  a  line  of 
stately  mansions  which  seemed  more  fitting  abodes  for 
wealth  and  culture  than  those  upon  the  esplanade  at 
Charleston ;  in  the  days  gone  by  a  noble  hospitality'  had 
centered  there,  but  all  was  now  silent  and  distressed. 

On  the  4th  of  March  we  arrived  in  Florida  and  found 
it  fascinating.  Never  before  had  I  been  farther  south 
upon  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  than  Charleston, 
and  never  had  I  seen  anything  of  this  region,  save  when 
the  frigate  bearing  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission 
touched  at  Key  West.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
things  at  Jacksonville  was  a  large  church  belonging  to 
the  negro  Baptists,  who  were  evidently  the  leading  sect. 
The  church  was  large,  but  unfinished,  and  a  main  fea- 
ture of  every  service  was  passing  the  hat  for  contrihu- 
tions.  The  services  were  singular  indeed.  There  was 
one  old  negro  pastor  who,  though  he  could  read  little, 
if  at  all,  had  schooled  himself  to  look  into  the  Bible  while 
reciting  parts  of  chapters,  and  to  keep  his  eyes  upon 
the  pages  of  his  hymnal  while  repeating  the  hymns;  and 
a  very  weighty  function  was  the  reading  of  notices 
of  every  sort  of  social  gathering,  especial  prominence 
being  given  to  meetings  of  fire-engine  companies.  The 
number  of  Northern  visitors  was  very  large,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  negro  managers  of  the  congregation  felt 
the  importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  all  of  them, 
without  regard  to  party ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  as  the  pas- 
tor was  giving  these  notices,  slowly  deciphering  them, 
with  the  aid  of  a  younger  minister,  and  reading  them 
mechanically,  he  began  as  follows:  "Dere  will  be  a  meet- 
in'  of  de  Repiihlikins  of  dis  ward*'— and  instantly  a  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  started  to  their  feet,  and  imt  up 
their  hands  with  a  long  "Hu-u-u-sh!"  The  preacher 
was  greatly  embarrassed  and  passed  on  immediately  to 
*' There  will  be  a  meeting  of  No.  2  Fire  Company,"  etc., 
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etc.  Most  hearty  of  all  was  the  singiog,  in  which  the 
whole  coDgregation  joined  Joudly  and  with  voices  clear 
and  silvery.  After  the  services  were  over  there  came 
regularly  what  was  called  the  "sperritual  part'*  Some 
one  of  the  more  gifted  singers— of  whom,  perhaps,  the 
most  satisfactory  was  a  young  colored  man  in  a  black 
velvet  coat  and  a  brilliant  red  tie— came  forward,  stood 
before  the  pulpit,  and  began  a  long  solo— as  a  role,  with 
scores  of  verses.  One  was  on  the  creation,  another  on 
the  flood,  each  verse  paraphrasing  the  scriptural  account; 
and  the  refrain,  in  which  the  whole  congregation  joined, 
was  as  follows; 

"  Ole  Pharaoh  he  got  law-s-t— 
Ckit  law-s-t,  got  law-s-t— 
Ole  Pharaoh  he  got  drownded 
In  the  Re-e-e-e-d  Sea." 


I 


Bnt  BOOH  came  a  song  which  amazed  me.  It  was  totally 
different  in  character  from  any  of  the  others,  and  was 
called  "The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary."  One  of  the  verses 
ran  as  follows : 

"  An'  de  berry  next  glory  dat  Mary  she  had, 
It  was  de  glory  of  sebben— 
It  was  dat  her  Son  Jesujs  he  tolled  de  bells  of  hebben  ;* 

and  then,  as  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  came  from  the  whole 
congregation  the  refrain: 

"  Oh,  trials  an'  tribulashnns ! 
I  'm  gwine  to  quit  dis  world-'' 

Next  day  I  sent  for  the  singer  and  asked  him  where  he 
had  learned  his  songs.  His  answer  was,  "Boss,  I  made 
'em  up  myself."  To  this  I  answered,  "Quite  likely,  sons 
of  them;  but  not  'The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary.*  *'  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "Yes,  boss,  you  *re 
li^t;  dat  song  I  brought  down  from  ole  \^rginny.'* 
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It  was  as  I  had  tliought.  The  song  was  an  old  Christinas 
carol,  evidently  brought  from  England  in  Colonial  times ; 
and  the  negroes,  having  substituted  here  and  there  a  word 
or  a  phrase  which  struck  theiu  as  finer  than  the  original, 
had  preserved  it. 

Strange,  indeed,  were  the  devotions  of  this  great  con- 
gregation. Occasionally  some  old  plantation  negro,  gray- 
headed  and  worn  with  labor,  would  rise  and  lead  in  the 
prayers  with  a  real  inspiration,  pouring  out  his  whole 
heart,  with  all  its  hopes  and  sorrows.  Never  have  I 
heard  more  pathetic  supplications.  More  than  once  I 
have  seen  tears  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  the  Northern 
visitors,  and  then,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  same  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  at  some  farce  in  giving  out  the  notices 
or  in  taking  up  the  collections. 

A  charming  episode  in  this  Florida  stay  was  an  ex- 
cursion up  the  St.  John's  River,  through  beautiful  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  But  one  thing  was  exceedingly  vex- 
atious. On  the  deck  of  the  steamer  were  various  tourists 
who  enjoyed  themselves  by  shootiug  the  beautiful  birds 
and  interesting  saurians  of  the  region— mere  wanton 
killing,  with  never  any  stop  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of 
these  creatures.  It  reminded  me  of  the  old  wastefulness 
in  the  North,— the  exhaustive  fishing  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  especially  the  trout-streams ;  the  killing  of  deer 
by  hundreds;  and  the  wanton  extermination  of  the  buf- 
falo. Wonderful  to  me  were  the  great  springs  of  the 
region— springs  so  large  that  the  little  steamer  could 
make  its  way  to  them  and  upon  them,  so  that  from  the 
deck  we  could  look  far,  far  down  into  the  depths  as 
through  clear  crystal.  Most  interesting  of  the  people  I 
met  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
who  were  passing  the  winter  in  their  house  at  Mandarin 
near  by,  and  invited  us  to  visit  them.  Theirs  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  life,  in  a  simple  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  great  orange  orchards,  beyond  which  was  a 
fringe  of  palmettos.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
Mrs.  Stowe  came  in  and  said,  '*Well,  we  shall  have  din- 
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ner.'*      To  which  I  said,  '*0f  course  we  shall.*'    **No,* 
said  she,  "not  'of  course/  for  when  I  awoke  this  mom 
ing  there  was  nothing  for  dinner  in  the  house,  and  no 
prospect  of  anything  in  the  village;  but,  taking  my  walk, 
I  met  a  negro  with  a  magnificent  wild  turkey  which  he  had^H 
just  shot,  and  that  we  will  have."    Just  before  dinner, ^^ 
our  hostess  and  I  walked  out  into  the  orange  orchard 
and  there  picked  from  the  trees  a  large  market-basket 
full  of  the  most  beautiful   oranges   ever  seen,— large, 
sweet,  and  juicy;  and  these,  embedded  deftly  by  her  m 
a  great  mass  of  rich  green  leaves,  glorified  the  table 
during  the  discussion  of  the  turkey,  and  became  our  des- 
sert.    Never  was  there  a  more  sumptuous  dinner,  and 
never  better  talk.    Mrs.  Stowe  was  at  her  best,  and  the 
Doctor  abounded  in  quaint  citations  from  French  mem- 
oirs, of  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader. 

On  the  way  North  I  stopped  again  at  Charleston,  vis- 
iting Drayton  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  dating  from 
1740,  but  never  completed,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens filled  with  great  azaleas  in  full  bloom,  the  most  gor- 
geous I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  a 
doud  seemed  to  rise  over  it  all  when  we  were  told  that, 
except  in  winter,  remaining  on  the  island  was  for  white 
I>€ople  certain  death.  In  all  this  journey  through  the 
South  I  added  much  to  ray  library  regarding  Secession 
and  the  Civil  War;  accumulating  newspapers,  tracts,  and 
books  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  large  Civil  "War 
collection  at  Cornell.  Then,  too,  there  were  talks  witk 
people  on  the  train  and  in  the  hotels,  sometimes  profit* 
able  and  sometimes  amusing.  As  to  the  feeling  between 
the  whites  and  the  negroes,  a  former  master  said  to  me, 
"My  old  niggers  will  do  an\ibing  I  wish  except  cast 
their  ballots  for  me;  they  will  give  me  anything  they  have 
in  this  world  except  their  votes ;  they  would  starve  them- 
selves for  me,  but  they  won't  vote  for  me."  Among  myr- 
iads of  stories  I  heard  one  which  seemed  to  argiie  more 
philosophic  power  in  the  negro  than  many  suppose  him 
to  possess.     A  young  planter  at  one  of  the  Soothem 
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watering-places  appeared  every  day  terribly  bitten  by 
raosquitos,  so  that,  finally,  some  of  the  guests  said  to 
bis  oegro  body-servant,  "Bob,  why  don't  you  take  pains 
to  protect  your  master  with  mosquito  curtains?"  To 
which  the  negro  answered,  **No  use  in  it,  sab;  de  fact 
is,  sah,  dat  in  de  night-time  Mars  Tom  is  too  drunk  to 
care  for  de  skeeters,  and  in  de  daytime  de  skeeters  is 
too  drunk  to  care  for  Mars  Tom."  There  was  also  a 
revelation  of  negro  religious  feeling  in  a  story  told  me 
regarding  '*Thad"  Stevens,  Mr.  Stevens  was  in  his 
day,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  powerful  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives— at  times  a  very  stern 
mentor  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  President  Johnson  a  ter- 
ror. I  remember  him  as  rough  and  of  acrid  hiimor,  but 
with  a  sort  of  rugged  power.  The  story  was  that  one 
day,  while  at  dinner,  he  heard  at  the  sideboard  the  crash 
of  a  platter,  and  immediately,  in  a  furj%  called  out,  with 

a  bitter  oath,  '*WeIl,  you idiot,  what  have  you 

broken  now!"  To  which  the  negro  woman  answered, 
"Bress  de  good  Lord,  it  ain't  de  third  commandmunt. " 
There  were  various  other  journeys  on  American  soil, 
and  among  them  a  very  delightful  summer  stay,  in  1884, 
at  Nantucket;  but  of  all  the  impressions  upon  me  at 
that  period  perhaps  the  strongest  was  made  by  a  piece 
of  crass  absurdity  not  unusual  in  a  certain  stratum  of 
American  society.  Making  an  excursion  with  my  friend 
President  Oilman  from  Nantucket  to  the  United  States 
Fisheries  Station  at  Woods  Holl,  we  stopped  over- 
night at  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  beautiful  little  island 
which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  saints'  rest  where,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  certain  class  of  pious  New  Englanders 
of  the  less  intellectual  type  crowd  themselves  into  little 
cottages  and  enjoy  a  permanent  camp-meeting.  Never, 
except,  perhaps,  among  the  dervishes  of  Cairo,  have  I 
seen  any  religion  more  repulsive.  On  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  Gilman  and  I  went  into  the  large  skating-rink, 
where  a  German  band  was  blowing  its  best,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  young  men  and  women  from  the  various 
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pioofl  famiKgw  of  the  plaee  were  disporting  themselves.' 
Dancing  was  not  allowed  them,  and  so,  with  their  arms 
around  each  other's  waists,  they  were  executing  varioos 
gyrations  on  rolkr-skates  to  the  sound  of  this  music 
Presentij.as  I  sat  rather  listlessly  looking  on^  I  was  struck 
hy  a  pecoliar  diange  in  the  tone.  Oilman,  too,  seemed  in  a 
way  paralysed  by  it;  and,  turning  to  him,  I  said, ''Tell  me 
what  that  music  is."  Then  he  came  out  of  his  daze  and 
said,  "Great  hearcns!  it  is  'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee'— 
played  as  a  waits!*'  So  it  was.  The  whole  thing,  to  any 
proper  religions,  moral,  or  esthetic  sense,  was  ghastly. 
These  jrioiis  young  men  and  women,  who,  on  no  account, 
were  allowed  to  dance,  were  going  through  something  far 
moffe  mdceent  dnm  any  dancing  I  had  ever  seen,  and  to 
mnsic  which  was  a  travesty  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  Christian  compositions.  I  have  long  regarded  camp- 
meetings  as  among  the  worst  influences  to  which  our 
rural  youth  are  subjected— Joe  Miller  jokes  in  the  pul- 
pit, hysterics  in  the  pews,  with  an  atmosphere  often  bias- 
times  erotic.  A  devoted  country 
his  simple  duty— trying  to  lift  his  con- 
gregatioD  to  better  views  of  life,  partaking  their  joys  and 
alleviating  their  sorrows,  often  a  martyr  to  meddlesome 
deaoons  or  to  pompous  tmstees,  and  his  wife  a  prey  to 
ttie  whimsical  wives  of  opinionated  pew-owners— such  a 
man  I  deeply  revere;  but  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
am  convineed  that  the  professional  revivalist  and  the  sen- 
sation preacher  are  necessarily  and  normally  foes  both  to 
ligion  and  to  civilizatiom 
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CHAPTER  m 

ENGLAND  REVISITED -1885 

IN  1885,  having  resigned  the  presidency  at  Cornell, 
after  twenty  years  of  service,  I  went  to  Europe ;  my 
main  purpose  being  to  leave  my  successor  nntrammeled 
as  to  any  changes  which  he  might  see  fit  to  make.  He 
was  an  old  friend  and  student  of  mine  whom,  when  the 
trustees  had  asked  me  to  nominate  a  man  to  follow  me, 
I  had  named  as  the  best  man  I  knew  for  the  work  to  be 
done ;  but,  warm  as  were  the  relations  between  us,  I  made 
np  my  mind  that  it  was  best  to  leave  him  an  entirely  free 
hand  for  at  least  a  year. 

Crossing  the  ocean,  I  had  the  close  companionship  of 
Thomas  Hughes  (^'Tom  Brown"),  and  he  was  at  his 
best.  Among  the  stories  he  told  was  one  of  Brown- 
ing. The  poet  one  morning,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street 
before  his  house,  went  to  his  window  and  saw  a  great 
crowd  gazing  at  some  Chinamen  in  gorgeous  costumes 
who  were  just  leaving  their  carriages  to  raonnt  his  steps. 
Presently  they  were  announced  as  the  Chinese  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  his  suite.  A  solemn  pres- 
entation having  taken  place,  Browning  said  to  the  in- 
terpreter, "May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  his  Excellency's  visit f*'  The  interpreter  re- 
plied, "His  Excellency  is  a  poet  in  his  own  country.'* 
Thereupon  the  two  poets  shook  hands  heartily-  Brown- 
ing then  said,  "May  I  ask  to  what  branch  of  poetry  his 
Excellency  devotes  himself!"  to  which  the  interpreter 
answered,  "His  Excellency  devotes  himself  to  poetical 
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eDJgmas."    At    this    Browning,    recognizing   folly    the 
comic  element  in  the  situation,  extended  his  hand  mortj 
cordially,  saying,  **Hi8  Excellency  is  thrice  welcome; 
is  a  brother,  indeed." 

The  month  of  October  was  passed  in  the  southwest  of 
England,  and  there  dwell  in  my  mind  recollections  of 
Chatsworth,  Iladdon  Ilall,  and  Bristol;  but,  above  all,  of 
a  stay  with  the  historian  Freeman  at  Wells.  The  whole 
life  of  that  charming  cathedral  town  and  its  neighborhood 
was  delightful.  Freeman's  kindness  opened  all  doors 
to  us.  The  bishop,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  showed  us 
kindly  hospitality  at  his  grand  old  castle,  which  we  had 
entered  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  moat.  Of  especial  in- 
terest to  me  was  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  predecessors— 
dear  old  Bishop  Ken,  whose  morning  and  evening  hymns 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  ties  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  evening,  dining  with  the  magis- 
trates and  lawyers,  I  heard  good  stories,  among  them 
some  characterizing  various  eminent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  of  these  I  especially  remember  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellors  Westbury  and  Cran- 
worth.  Lord  Cranworth,  after  the  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity,  was  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
sit  with  the  new  judges  in  order  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  reformed  practice,  whereupon  some  one  asked 
Lord  Westbury,  **Why  does  'Cranny'  go  to  sit  with  the 
judges!"  to  which  Westbury  answered,  "Doubtless  from 
a  childish  fear  of  being  alone  in  the  dark." 

Next  day  I  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  squires  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
their  mode  of  administering  justice.  There  was  a  firm- 
ness,hut  at  the  same  time  a  straightforward  common  sense 
about  it  all  which  greatly  pleased  me.  A  visit  to  Wells 
Cathedra]  with  Freeman  was  in  its  way  ideal ;  for  never 
in  all  my  studies  of  mediaeval  buildings  have  I  had  so 
good  a  guide.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  experieDoe 
of  our  stay  was  an  attendance  upon  a  political  meeting 
at  Glastonbury,  in  the  Gladstonian  interest.     The  first 
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speech  was  made  bj'  the  candidate,  Sir  Hugh  Davey ;  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  propitiate  his  hearers  he  began  by  ad- 
dressing them  as  men  whose  ancestors  had  for  centuries 
shown  their  devotion  to  free  principles,  and  had  espe- 
cially given  proof  of  this  by  hanging  the  last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  at  the  old  tower  above  the  town.  But, 
shortly  afterward,  when  Freeman  began  his  speech,  it 
was  evident  that  his  love  of  historical  truth  and  his  de- 
votion to  church  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  pass 
this  part  of  Davey 's  harangue  unnoticed.  Referring 
then  respectfully  to  his  candidate  for  Parliament,  Free- 
man went  on  to  say  in  substance  that  his  distinguished 
friend  was  in  error;  that  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
was  not  a  traitor,  but  a  martyr— a  martyr  to  liberty,  and 
a  victim  of  that  arch-enemy  of  liberty,  Henry  VIII. 
Any  one  who  had  heard  Freeman  in  America  as  a  lec- 
turer would  have  been  amazed  at  his  ability  as  a  political 
speaker.  As  a  lecturer,  trying  to  he  eloquent  while  read- 
ing a  raannseript,  he  was  generally  ineffective  and  some- 
times comical,— worse  even  than  the  general  run  of  lec- 
turers in  the  German  universities,  and  that  is  saying 
much;  but  as  a  public  speaker  he  was  excellent— so  much 
80  that,  congratulating  him  afterward,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  had  been  formerly  defeated  for 
Parliament,  I  assured  him  that  if  he  would  eome  to  Amer- 
ica and  make  speeches  like  that,  we  would  most  certainly 
put  him  in  Congress  and  keep  him  there. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  we  went  on  to  Exeter,  and 
there,  at  Heavitree  Church,  heard  Bishop  Bickersteth 
preach  admirably,  meeting  him  afterward  at  our  lunch- 
eon with  the  vicar,  and  taking  supper  with  him  at  the 
episcopal  ]ialace.  He  was  perhaps  best  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  author  of  the  poem,  '*  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever";  and  of  this  he  gave  me  a  copy,  remarking 
that  every  year  he  received  from  the  American  publisher 
a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  though  there  was  no  copyright 
■  requiring  any  payment  whatever.  In  his  study  he 
I      showed  me  a  copy  of  "The  Book  Annexed,"  which  pre- 
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sented  the  enrichments  and  emendations  which  a  number 
of  devout  acholars  and  thinkers  were  endeavoring  to 
make  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  he  spoke  with  enthusi- 
asm of  these  additions,  which,  alas  I  have  never  yet  been 
adopted. 

Next  came  a  visit  to  Torquay,  where  Rentes  Cavern, 
with  its  prehistoric  relics,  interested  me  vastly.  Look- 
ing at  them,  there  could  be  no  particle  of  doubt  regard- 
ing the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  There 
were  to  be  seen  the  evidences  of  man's  existence  scattered 
among  the  remains  of  animals  long  ago  extinct— animals 
which  must  have  lived  before  geological  changes  which 
took  place  ages  on  ages  ago.  Mixed  with  remains  of  fire 
and  human  implements  and  human  bones  were  to  be  seen 
not  only  bones  of  the  hairy  mammoth  and  cave-bear, 
woolly  rhinoceros  and  reindeer,  which  could  have  been 
deposited  there  only  in  a  time  of  arctic  cold,  but  bones  of 
the  hyena,  hippopotamus,  saber-toothed  tiger,  and  the 
like,  which  could  have  been  deposited  only  when  the 
climate  was  torrid.  The  conjunction  of  these  remains 
clearly  showed  that  man  had  lived  in  England  early 
enough  and  long  enough  to  pass  through  times  of  arctic 
cold,  and  times  of  torrid  heat ;  times  when  great  glaciers 
stretched  far  down  into  England  and,  indeed,  into  the 
Continent,  and  times  when  England  had  a  land  connection 
with  the  European  continent,  and  the  European  continent 
with  Africa,  allowing  tropical  animals  to  migrate  freely 
from  Africa  to  the  middle  regions  of  England. 

The  change  wrought  by  such  discoveries  as  these,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Belgium,  France,  and  elsewhere, 
as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race  and  the  character  of  the  creation  process,  is  one  of 
the  great  things  of  our  epoch.^ 

Thence  we  visited  various  cathedral  towns,  being 
shown   delightful   hospitality   everywhere.     There   re- 

^  I  hsTe  discussed  this  more  folly  in  my  "  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology,"  Vol.  I,  chap.  vL 
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mains  vividly  in  my  memory  a  visit  to  Worcester,  where 
the  dean,  Lord  Alwyn  Compton,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  went 
over  the  cathedral  with  us,  and  showed  us  much  kindness 
afterward  at  the  deanery— a  mediaeval  structure,  from 
the  great  window  of  which  we  looked  over  the  Severn 
and  the  famous  Cromwellian  battle-field. 

Salisbury  we  found  beautiful  as  of  old;  then  to 
Brighton  and  to  "The  Bungalow"  of  Halliwell-Phillips, 
the  Shaksperian  scholar,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  more 
quaint  habitation.  On  the  height  above  the  town  Phil- 
lips had  brought  together  a  number  of  portable  wooden 
bouses,  and  connected  them  with  corridors  and  passages 
until  all  together  formed  a  sort  of  labyrinth;  the  only 
clue  being  in  the  names  of  the  corridors,  all  being  chosen 
from  Shakspere,  and  each  being  enriched  with  Shak- 
sperian quotations  appropriate  and  pithy.  At  his  table 
during  our  stay  we  met  various  interesting  guests,  one 
of  whom  suggested  the  idea  regarding  the  secret  of  Car- 
lyle's  cynicism  and  pessimism  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  my  "Warfare  of  Science."  Next  came  visits 
to  various  country  houses,  all  delightful,  and  then  a  stay 
at  Oxford,  to  which  I  was  reinitiated  by  James  Bryce; 
and  for  two  weeks  it  was  a  round  of  interesting  visits, 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners  with  the  men  best 
worth  knowing  at  the  various  colleges.  Interesting  was 
a  visit  to  All  Souls  College,  which,  having  been  founded 
as  a  place  where  sundry  "clerks"  should  pray  for  the 
souls  of  those  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  had,  as  Sir 
William  Anson,  its  present  head,  showed  me,  begun  at  last 
doing  good  work  after  four  hundred  years  of  uselessness. 
In  the  chapel  was  shown  me  the  restored  reredos,  which 
was  of  great  size,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  taking 
the  place  of  the  chancel  window  usual  in  churches,  and 
made  up  of  niches  filled  with  statues  of  saints.  As 
the  heads  of  all  the  earlier  statues  had  been  knocked 
oif  during  the  fanatical  period,  there  had  been  substi- 
tuted, during  the  recent  restoration,  new  statues  of  saints 
bearing  the  heads  of  noted  scholars  and  others  connected 
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with  the  college,  among  which  Max  Miiller  once  pointed 
out  to  nie  his  own,  and  a  very  good  likeness  it  was.  In- 
teresting to  me  were  Bryce^s  rooms  at  Oriel,  for  they  were 
those  in  which  John  Henry  Newman  had  lived:  at  that 
hearth  was  warmed  into  life  the  Oxford  Movement*  At 
one  of  the  Oriel  dinners,  Bryce  spoke  of  the  changes  at 
Oxford  within  his  memory  as  enormous,  saying  that  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  these  was  the  preference  given  to 
laymen  over  clergymen  as  heads  of  colleges.  An  exam- 
ple of  tliis  was  the  president  of  Magdalen.  I  had  met 
him  not  many  years  before  in  Switzerland,  as  a  young 
man,  and  now  he  had  become  the  head  of  this  great 
college,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  university.  This  im- 
pressed me  all  the  more  because  my  memory  suggested 
a  comparison  between  him  and  the  president  at  my  first 
visit,  thirty  years  before:  Warren,  the  present  president, 
being  an  active-minded  layman  hardly  over  thirty,  and 
his  predecessor,  Routh,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  who  was 
then  in  his  hundredth  year.  It  was  curious  to  see  that, 
while  this  change  had  been  made  to  lay  control,  %'arious 
relics  of  clerical  dominance  were  still  in  evidence,  and, 
among  these,  the  surplice  worn  by  Bryce,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  when  he  read  the  lessons  from  the  lectern 
in  Oriel  chfipeL  At  another  dinner  I  was  struck  by  a  re- 
mark of  his,  that  our  problems  in  America  seemed  to 
him  simple  and  easy  compared  with  those  of  England; 
but  as  I  revise  these  recollections,  twenty  years  later,  and 
think  of  the  questions  presented  by  our  acquisitions  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  islands, 
as  well  as  the  negro  problem  in  the  South  and  Bryanisni 
in  the  North,  to  say  nothing  of  the  development  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  growth  of  socialistic  theories, 
the  query  comes  into  my  mind  as  to  what  he  would  think 
to-day. 

November  9,  1885. 

Dining  at  All  Souls  with  Professor  Dicey,  I  met  Pro- 
fessor Gardiner,  the  historian,  whom  I  greatly  liked ;  his 
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lecture  od  ''Ideas  in  English  History,'*  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  afternoon,  was  suggestive,  thorough,  and  in- 
teresting: he  is  evidently  one  of  the  historians  whose 
work  will  last.  In  the  hall  I  noted  Lord  Salisbury's  por- 
trait in  the  place  of  honor. 

Tuesday^  November  10, 

Breakfasting  at  Oriel  with  Bryce,  I  met  Broderick, 
warden  of  Merton,  and  there  was  an  interesting  politi- 
cal discussion.  Bryce  thought  Chamberlain  had  alarmed 
the  well-to-do  classes,  but  trusted  to  Gladstone  to  bring 
matters  around  right,  and,  apropos  of  some  recent  oc- 
currences, remarked  upon  the  amazing  depth  of  spite 
revealed  in  the  blackballing  at  clubs.  Took  lunch  at 
Balliol,  where  the  discussion  upon  general  and  American 
history  was  interesting.  Dined  with  Bryce  at  Oriel,  and, 
the  discussion  falling  upon  English  and  American  pol- 
itics, sundry  remarks  of  Fowler,  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  were  pungent.  He  evidently  thinks  bit- 
terly of  political  corruption  in  America,  and  I  find  this 
feeling  everywliere  here;  politely  concealed,  of  course,  but 
none  the  less  painful.  I  could  only  say  that  the  contents 
of  the  caldron  should  not  be  judged  from  the  scum 
thrown  to  the  surface.  In  the  evening  to  Professor 
Freeman's  and  met  Mr.  Hunt,  known  as  a  writer  and  an 
examiner  in  history.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
cramming  system,  as  so  many  do ;  thought  that  Jowett 
had  done  great  harm  by  promoting  it,  and  that  the  main 
work  now  done  is  for  position  in  the  honor  list,— cram 
by  tutors  being  everything  and  lectures  nothing. 


Wednesdaiff  Not^ember  11. 

Took  luncheon  with  Fowler,  president  of  Corpus  Christi, 
a  most  delightful  and  open-minded  man.  I  have  enjoyed 
no  one  here  more,  few  so  much.  We  discussed  the  teach- 
ing of  ethics,  he  lamenting  the  coming  in  of  Hegelianism, 
which  seems  mainly  used  by  sophists  in  upholding  out- 
worn dogmas.    Afterw^ard  we  took  a  long  stroll  together, 
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discassing  as  we  walked  his  admirable  little  book  on 
** Progress  in  Morals";  I  suggesting  some  additions  from 
my  own  experience  in  America.  In  the  afternoon  came 
Professor  Freeman's  lecture  on  Constantine.  It  was  a 
wortliy  presentation  of  a  great  subject,  but  there  were 
fewer  than  ten  members  of  the  university  present,  and 
only  two  of  these  remained  until  the  close.  In  the  even- 
ing I  dined  at  Balliol,  and,  the  conversation  falling  upon 
the  eminent  master  of  the  college,  Jowett,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Freeman,  a 
budding  cynic  recalled  the  verses : 


"  I  go  first ;  my  name  is  Jowett ; 
I  am  the  Master  of  Balliol  College ; 
Whatever  's  worth  knowing,  be  sure  that  I  know  it  j 
Whatever  I  don't  know  is  not  knowledge."  ^ 


Whereupon  some  one  cited  a  line  from  an  Oxford  satire: 
"Stubba  butters  Freeman,  and  Freeman  butters 
Stnbbs";  at  which  I  could  only  say  that  Jowett,  Stubbs, 
and  Freeman  had  seemed  to  me,  in  my  intercourse  with 
them,  anything  but  dogmatic,  pragmatic,  or  unctuous. 

November  13. 

In  the  morning  breakfasted  with  Bryce  and  a  dozen 
or  more  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  the  common 
room  at  Oriel,  and  was  delighted  with  the  relations  be- 
tween instructors  and  instructed  then  shown.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  The  discussion  turning  upon  Fronde, 
who  had  evidently  fascinated  many  of  the  younger  men 
by  his  style,  Bryce  was  particularly  severe  against  him 
for  his  carelessness  aa  to  truth.  This  reminded  me  of 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  Moncure  Conway,  I  think,  that 
Froude  had  begun  with  the  career  of  a  novelist,  for 
which  he  had  decided  gifts ;  that  Carlyle  had  then  made 
him  think  this  sort  of  work  unworthy,  urging  him  to  write 
history;  and  that  Froude  had  carried  into  historical 
writing  the  characteristics  of  a  romance-writer.    In  the 

1  This  is  giren  differently  in  TnckveU's  remmiscences. 
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afternoon  to  a  beautiful  concert  in  the  great  hall  of  Christ 
Church.  A  curious  sort  of  accommodation  in  quasi-boxes 
was  provided  by  pushing  the  dining-tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room  and  placing  the  audience  in  chairs  upon 
them  and  in  front  of  them ;  it  seemed  to  me  more  service- 
able than  cleanly.  In  the  evening  dined  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege with  the  rector,  Dr.  Merry,  who  was  very  agreeable 
and  entertaining,  giving  interesting  accounts  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Mark  Pattison,  and  of  Wilberforce  when  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  One  of  the  guests,  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
told  me  that  some  fifty  years  ago  an  American,  being  en- 
tertained there  showed  the  college  dons  how  to  make  mint- 
julep,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  then  sent  them  a 
large  silver  cup  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  filled 
with  this  American  drink  every  year  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  donor's  visit,  and  that  this  is  regularly  done.  This 
pious  donor  must  have  been,  I  think,  "Nat"  Willis. 

Sunday f  November  15, 

Lunched  with  Johnson,  fellow  of  Merton,  and  met  my 
old  friend  Mile.  Blaze  du  Bury.  Her  comments,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  brilliant  young  Frenchwoman,  on  all 
she  saw  about  her  at  Oxford  were  pungent  and  sugges- 
tive. In  the  evening  heard  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Thompson,  preach  at  St.  Mary's.  He  urged  the  students 
to  consecrate  themselves  by  their  example  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  better  standard  of  morality;  but,  despite  his 
strength  and  force,  the  sermon  seemed  heavy  and  per- 
functory. 

November  16. 

To  Windsor  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  as  we  had 
a  special  permit  to  see  a  large  number  of  rooms  and 
curious  objects  not  usually  shown,  the  visit  was  very 
interesting.  Sadly  suggestive  was  Gordon's  Bible,  every 
page  having  its  margins  covered  with  annotations  in  his 
own  band:  it  was  brought  from  Khartoum  after  his  mur- 
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der,  presented  by  bis  sister  to  the  Queen,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  an  exquisitely  wrought  silver  casket. 

Tuesday,  November  18. 

Visited  Somerville  Hall  for  women,  which  shows  a  vi 
advance  over  Oxford  as  I  formerly  knew  it.  To  think 
that  its  creation  honors  the  memory  of  a  woman  who 
attained  her  high  scientific  knowledge  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement,  and  who,  when  she  had  attained  it,  was 
denounced  outrageously  from  the  pulpit  of  York  Minster 
for  itl  Dined  at  Merton  College  with  the  warden,  Hon. 
George  Broderick,  in  the  hall,  which  has  been  most  beau- 
tifully restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  When  will  the 
founders  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities  un- 
derstand the  vast  educational  value  of  surroundings  like 
these,  and  especially  of  a  "hall"  in  which  students  meet 
every  day,  beneath  storied  windows  and  the  busts  and 
portraits  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  public  service? 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  in  American  univer- 
sities there  was  anything  like  the  association  between 
instructors  and  students  in  England,  I  spoke  of  the  evo- 
lution of  our  fraternity  houses  as  likely  to  bring  about 
something  of  the  sort.  The  fraternal  relation  between 
teachers  and  taught  is  certainly  the  best  thing  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  If  I 
were  a  great  millionaire  I  would  establish  in  our  greater 
universities  a  score  or  so  of  self-governing  colleges,  each 
with  comfortable  lodging- rooms  and  studies  and  with 
its  own  library  and  dining-hall.  In  the  common  room, 
after  dinner,  I  sat  next  Professor  Wallace,  whose  book 
on  Kant  I  had  read.  He  thinks  the  system  of  ethics 
really  predominant  in  England  is  modified  Kantianism. 

November  19. 

To  Mortimer,  near  Reading,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Paul 
Hunter,  who  once  visited  me  at  Cornell.  Extracts  from 
my  diaiy  of  this  visit  are  as  follows: 
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Tfovemher  20. 

To  Bearwood,  the  seat  of  John  Walter,  M>P.,  proprie- 
tor of  the  "Times,"  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  saw 
a  fox  hunt,  with  the  meet,  the  huntsmen  in  red  coats, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

November  21, 

Visited  the  old  Abbey  Church  at  Reading  with  Sir 
Paul,  and  in  the  evening  met  various  interesting  people  at 
dinner,  among  them  Sir  John  Mowbray,  M.P.  for  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Walter. 


I 


Sunday,  November  22. 

After  morning  service  in  the  beautiful  parish  church, 
which,  with  its  schools,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Benyon,  sev- 
eral of  us  took  a  walk  to  Silehester,  with  its  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  bath,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  estate. 
In  tlie  evening  Mr.  Walter,  who  usually  appears  so  reti- 
cent and  quiet,  opened  himself  to  me  quite  freely,  speak- 
ing very  earnestly  regarding  the  unfortunate  turn  which 
the  question  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  has  taken 
in  England  under  pressure  from  the  Vatican,  especially 
as  regards  marriages,  and  illustrating  his  view  by  some 
most  suggestive  newspaper  cuttings.  He  also  gave  me 
what  he  claimed  was  the  true  story  of  Earl  Russell's  con- 
duet  in  letting  out  the  Confederate  cruisers  against  us 
during  the  Civil  War,  attributing  it  to  the  fact  that  an 
underling  charged  with  preventing  it  went  suddenly  mad, 
80  that  the  matter  did  not  receive  early  attention.  But 
this  did  not  modify  ray  opinion  of  Earl  Russell.  Thank 
Heaven,  he  lived  until  he  saw  Great  Britain  made  to  pay 
heavily  for  his  obstinacy.  Pitj'  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  present  restoration  of  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries;  esto  perpetua  (1905). 

MoTidat/,  November  23. 

Tn  the  afternoon  drove  to  ''Bramshill,"  the  magnificent 

seat  of  Sir  William  Cope ;  after  all,  there  has  never  been 

n.-28 
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any  domestic  a rclii lecture  so  Doble  as  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean.  In  the  evening  to  a  Tory  meeting,  Sir  John 
Mowbray  presiding;  his  opening  speech  astounded  me. 
Presenting  the  claims  of  his  party,  he  said  that  the  Tories 
were  not  only  the  authors  of  extended  suflFrage  under 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  that  they  ought  also  to  have  the 
credit  of  free  trade  in  grain,  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
supported  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Remem- 
bering the  treatment  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  from 
Disraeli  and  the  Tory  party  for  this  very  act,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Sir  John's  speech  was  the  coolest  thing  I  had 
ever  heard  in  my  life.  It  was  taken  in  good  part,  how- 
ever. In  America  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a  speech 
would  have  been  considered  an  insult  to  the  audience. 


November  24. 

To  Cambridge,  where  I  met  a  number  of  old  friends, 
including  Dr.  Waldstein,  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum, and  Sedley  Taylor,  fellow  of  Trinity;  and  in  the 
evening  dined  at  King's  College  with  the  former  and  a 
number  of  interesting  men,  including  Westcott,  the  emi- 
nent New  Testament  scholar  (since  Bishop  of  Durham). 

November  26. 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor  and 
others,  and  thence  to  the  Politico-Economic  Association 
to  hear  a  discussion  upon  cooperation  in  production; 
those  taking  the  principal  part  in  the  meeting  being  sun- 
dry leading  men  among  the  professors  and  fellows  de- 
voted to  political  economy.  During  the  day  I  called  on 
Robertson  Smith,  the  eminent  biblical  critic,  who,  having 
been  thrown  out  of  the  Free  Cliureh  of  Scotland  for  re- 
vealing sundry  truths  in  biblical  criticism  a  dozen  years 
too  soon,  has  been  received  into  a  far  better  place  at 
Cambridge. 

November  27. 

Had  a  delightful  hour  during  the  morning  in  King's 
College  chapel  with  Bradshaw,  the  librarian  of  the  uni- 
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versity— a  most  accomplished  man.  He  has  a  passion 
for  church  architecture,  and  his  discussions  of  the  won- 
derful stained  windows  of  the  chapel  were  very  interest- 
iDg.  The  evening  service  at  King's  College  was  most 
beautiful :  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  an- 
tiphonal  rendering  of  the  Psalms  by  the  two  choirs  and 
the  great  organ.  More  and  more  I  am  impressed  by  the 
educational  value  of  such  things. 

November  28. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor.  Years  before,  I  had 
explored  its  treasures  with  Aldis  Wright,  but  there  were 
new  things  to  fascinate  me.  Dining  at  King's  College 
with  Waldstein,  met  Professor  Seeley,  author  of  the 
**Life  of  Stein,"  a  book  which,  ever  since  its  appearance, 
has  been  an  object  of  my  admiration. 


I 


November  29. 

In  the  morning,  at  King's  College  chapel,  I  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  acoustic  properties  of  this  immense  build- 
ing; for,  having  seated  myself  near  the  door  at  the  west 
end,  I  distinctly  heard  every  word  of  the  prayer  for  the 
church  militant  as  it  was  recited  before  the  altar  at  the 
other  end.  Afterward,  at  Oscar  Browning's  rooms, 
looked  over  a  multitude  of  interesting  documents,  includ- 
ing British  official  reports  from  New  York  during  our 
War  of  the  Revolution ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  Waldatein's 
rooms,  met  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  discussed  with  him  his 
book  on  "Popular  Government."  He  interested  me 
greatly,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  some  things  which,  in 
ray  opinion,  he  might  well  dwell  more  strongly  upon  in 
future  editions,  and  among  these  the  popularity  of  the 
veto  power  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  its  exten- 
sion by  recent  legislation  of  various  States  to  items  of 
Kupply  bills. 

At  noon  to  luncheon  at  Christ *s  College  with  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  the  Scotch  heretic.    This  was  the  Cam- 
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bridge  home  of  Milton  and  Darwin,  interesting  memo- 
rials of  whom  were  shown  me.  Among  the  guests  was 
Dr.  Creighton,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
early  part  of  Creighton 's  book  on  the  "History  of  the 
Papacy  During  the  Reformation  Period"  had  especially 
interested  me,  and  I  now  enjoyed  greatly  his  knowledge 
of  Italian  matters.  He  discussed  Tomasini's  book  on 
Machiavelli,  and  sundry  new  Italian  books  on  the  relations 
of  the  Pppes  and  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 

November  30. 

Took  tea  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  with  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and 
continued  our  discussion  on  his  ''Popular  Govermnent, " 
which,  while  opposed  to  democracy,  pays  a  great  tribute 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Dined  with 
Professor  Creighton ;  met  various  interesting  people,  and 
discussed  with  him  and  Mrs.  Creighton  sundry  points  in 
English  history,  especially  the  career  of  Archbishop 
Laud;  my  opinion  of  Macaulay's  injustice  being  con- 
firmed thereby. 

December  1. 

Went  in  the  morning  with  Sedley  Taylor  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  M-P.,  an  old  friend  of  former  visits,  and  in- 
spected the  mechanical  laboratory  and  workshops.  There 
were  about  seventy  university  men,  more  or  less,  engaged 
in  these,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  English  Cambridge 
adopting  the  same  line  which  we  have  already  taken  at 
Cornell  against  so  much  opposition,  and  surprising  to 
find  tlie  Cambridge  equipment  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Cornell.  Afterward  visited  the  polling  booths  for  an 
election  which  was  going  on,  and  noted  the  extraordinary 
precautions  against  any  interference  with  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot.  Also  to  the  Cavendish  physical  laboratory, 
which,  like  the  mechanical  laboratory,  was  far  inferior 
in  equipment  to  ours  at  Cornell.  In  the  evening  to  the 
Greek  play,— the  **Eumenides"  of  ^schylus,— which 
was  wonderfully  well  done.  The  Athena,  Miss  Case  of 
Girton  College,  was  superb;  the  Apollo  imposing;  the 
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Orestes  a  good  actor;  and  the  music  very  effective.  I 
found  myself  seated  next  Andrew  Lang,  so  well  known 
for  his  literary  activity  in  various  fields ;  and  on  speaking 
to  him  of  the  evident  delights  of  life  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  I  found  that  he  had  outlived  his  enthusiasm  on 
tliat  subject. 

December  2. 

In  the  morning  took  a  charming  walk  through  St. 
Peter's,  Queen's,  and  other  colleges,  enjoying  their  quiet 
interior  courts,  their  hails  and  cloisters,  the  bridges 
across  the  Cam,  and  the  walks  beyond.  Then  to  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Seeley  on  "Forces  of  Government  in  His- 
tory." It  was  admirably  clear,  though,  in  parts,  perhaps 
too  subtle.  As  to  England  he  summed  all  up  by  saying 
that  its  present  system  was  simply  revolution  at  any 
moment.  Walking  home  with  him  afterward,  I  asked 
why,  if  his  statement  were  correct,  it  did  not  realize  the 
old  ideal  in  Prance— namely,  that  of  *'La  revolution  en 
permanence.*'  At  luncheon  with  Waldstein  at  King's 
College  we  found  Lord  Lytton,  recently  governor-general 
of  India,  known  to  literature  as  "Owen  Meredith,"  with 
Lady  Lytton;  aLso  Sir  William  Anson,  provost  of  All 
Souls;  as  well  as  the  Athena  of  last  evening,  Miss  Case; 
the  Orestes,  the  Apollo,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  others. 
I  was  amused  at  the  difference  between  Lord  Lytton 's 
way  of  greeting  me  and  his  treatment  of  Sir  William 
Anson.  When  I  was  introduced,  he  at  once  took  me  by 
the  hand^  and  began  talking  very  cordially  and  openly; 
but  when  his  eminent  countryman  was  introduced,  each 
eyed  the  other  as  if  in  suspicion,  did  not  shake  hands, 
bowed  very  coldly,  and  said  nothing  beyond  muttering 
some  one  of  the  usual  fonnulas.  It  was  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  shyness  of  Englishmen  in  meeting  each 
other,  and  of  their  want  of  shvTiess  in  meeting  men  from 
other  countries.  At  table  Lord  Lytton  spoke  regarding 
the  annexation  of  Burmah,  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  Theebaw;  said  that  it 
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December  3, 

Breakfasting  with  Sedley  Taylor,  T  met  Professor 
Stuart,  M.P.,  who  thinks  a  great  liberal,  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  the  English  constitution  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  fifty  years.  Thence  walked  with  Tay- 
lor to  Newnham  College,  where  we  were  very  kindly 
received  by  Miss  Gladstone,  daughter  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, and  shown  all  about  the  place.  We  were  also  cor- 
dially received  by  Miss  Clough,  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  two  American  girls,  one  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  other  from  California.  Much  progress  had  been 
made  since  my  former  visit  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Thence  to  Jesus  College 
chapel  and  saw  William  Morris's  stained  glass,  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  modern  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
me.  * 

December  4. 

Visited  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  and  other  colleges;  in 
the  afternoon  saw  the  eight-oared  boats  come  down  the 
river  in  fine  style;  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  an- 
nual '* audit  dinner'*  at  Trinity  College,  the  number  of 
visitors  in  the  magnificent  hail  being  very  large.  I  found 
myself  between  the  vice-master.  Trotter,  and  Professor 
Humphrey,  the  distinguished  surgeon.  The  latter  thought 
Vienna  had  shot  ahead  of  Berlin  in  surgery,  though  he 
considered  Billroth  too  venturesome,  and  praised  recent 
American  works  on  surgery,  but  thought  England  was 
still  keeping  the  lead.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  came 
a  curious  custom.  Two  servants  approached  the  vice- 
master  at  the  head  of  the  first  table,  laid  down  upon 
it  a  narrow  roll  of  linen,  and  then  the  guests  rolled  this 
along  by  pushing  it  from  either  side  until,  when  it  had 
reached  the  other  end,  a  strip  of  smooth  linen  was  left 
along  the  middle  of  the  whole  table.  Then  a  great  silver 
dish,  with  ladles  on  either  side,  and  containing  some 
Bort  of  fragrant  fluid,  was  set  in  front  of  the  vice-master, 
upon  the  narrow  strip  of  linen  which  had  formed  the  roll, 
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and  the  same  thing  was  repeated  at  each  of  the  other 
tables.  The  vice-master  having  then  filled  a  large  glass 
at  his  side  from  the  dish,  and  I,  at  his  suggestion^  having 
done  the  same,  the  great  dish  was  pushed  down  the  table 
to  guest  after  guest,  each  following  our  example.  Wait- 
ing to  see  what  was  to  follow,  I  presently  observed  a 
gentleman  near  me  dipping  his  napkin  into  his  glass  and 
vigorously  scrubbing  his  face  and  neck  with  it,  evidently 
to  cool  himself  off  after  dinner;  this  was  repeated  with 
more  or  less  thoroughness  by  others  present;  and  then 
came  a  musical  grace  after  meat— the  non  nobis,  Dotnine 
—wonderfully  given  by  the  choir.  In  the  combination 
room,  afterward,  I  met  most  agreeably  !N[r»  Trevelyan, 
M.P.,  a  nephew  of  Macaulay,  who  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable biography  of  his  uncle. 

December  6. 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  as  the  guest  of  Aldis  Wright, 
and  met  a  number  of  interesting  men,  among  them  Ma- 
haffy.  the  eminent  professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Both  he  and  Wright  told  excellent  stories. 
Among  those  of  the  latter  was  one  of  a  Scotchwoman  who, 
on  being  informed  of  the  change  made  by  the  revisers  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,— namely,  **and  deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one,'*— said,  **!  doot  he  'U  be  sair  uplifted."  Ma- 
haffy  gave  droll  accounts  of  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. One  of  these  had  as  its  hero  a  country  clergyman 
who  came  to  ask  Whately  for  a  living  which  had  just 
become  vacant  The  archbishop,  thinking  to  have  a  little 
fun  with  his  guest,  said,  **0f  course,  first  of  all.  I  must 
know  what  your  church  politics  are:  are  yon  an  attitndi- 
narian,  a  latitndinarian,  or  a  platitudinarian  t"  To  which 
the  parson  replied*  **  Thank  God.  your  Grace,  I  am  not  an 
Arian  at  all  at  all,  if  that  's  what  ye  mane."  The  point 
of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  among  the  charges  con- 
fltanUy  made  by  the  High-ohurcii  party  against  Whately 
was  that  of  secret  Unitarianism.  Bat  the  reply  so  amused 
Whately  that  he  bestowed  the  living  on  the  old  parson  at 
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once.  Mahaffy  also  said  tliat  when  Archbishop  Trench, 
who  was  a  man  exceedingly  mindful  of  the  proprieties  of 
life,  arrived  in  Dublin  he  assured  Mahaffy  that  he  in- 
tended to  follow  in  all  things  the  example  of  his  eminent 
predecessor,  whereupon  Mahaffy  answered/ '  Should  your 
Grace  do  so,  you  will  in  summer  frequently  sit  in  your 
shirt  sleeves  on  the  chains  in  front  of  your  palace,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe." 

Some  one  capped  this  with  a  story  that,  on  a  visitor 
once  telling  Whately  how  a  friend  of  his  in  a  remote  part 
of  Ireland  had  such  confidence  in  the  people  about  him 
that  he  never  locked  his  doors,  the  archbishop  quietly 
replied,  "Some  fine  morning,  when  your  friend  wakea, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  the  only  spoon  left  in  the  house." 

December  7, 

For  several  days  visiting  attractive  places  in  London. 
Of  most  interest  to  me  were  talks  with  Leekj%  the  his- 
torian. He  especially  lamented  Goldwin  Smith's  expatri- 
ation, and  referred  to  his  admirable  style,  though  regret- 
ting his  lack  of  continuity  in  historical  work.  Though  an 
Irishman  devoted  most  heartily  to  Ireland,  Lecky  thought 
Gladstone's  home  rule  policy  suicidal.  On  ray  telling 
him  of  Oscar  Browning's  study  of  Louis  XVI 's  fiight  to 
Varennes,  he  stood  up  for  Carlyle's  general  accuracy. 
He  liked  Sir  Henry  Maine's  book,  but  was  surprised  at 
so  much  praise  for  "The  Federalist,"  since  he  thought 
Story's  "Commentaries'^  much  better.  He  thought  Dra- 
per's "History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope" showed  too  much  fondness  for  very  large  gener- 
alizations. He  liked  Hildreth's  "History  of  the  L'nited 
States"  better  than  Bancroft's,  and  I  argued  against 
this  view.  He  praised  Buckle's  style,  and  when  I  asked 
him  regarding  his  own~" Eighteenth  Century,"  he  said 
it  was  to  be  longer  than  he  had  expected.  As  to  his 
"European  Morals,"  he  said  that  it  must  be  recast  be- 
fore it  could  be  continued.  Returning  to  the  subject  of 
home  rule  in  Ireland,  he  said  it  was  sure  to  lead  to 
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religions  persecntion  and  confiscation.  He  speaks  in  a 
very  low,  gentle  voice,  is  tall  and  awkward,  bnt  has  a 
very  kind  face,  and  pleases  me  greatly.  Dnring  my  stay 
in  London  I  did  some  work  in  the  British  Museum  on 
subjects  which  interested  me,  and  at  a  visit  to  Maskelync 
and  Cooke's  great  temple  of  jugglery  in  Piccadilly  saw 
a  display  which  set  me  thinking.  Few  miracle-mongers 
have  ever  performed  any  feats  so  wonderful  as  those 
there  accomplished;  the  men  and  women  who  take  such 
pleasure  in  attributing  spiritual  and  supernatural  origin 
to  the  cheap  jugglery  of  *' mediums''  should  see  this 
I)erformance. 


CHAPTER  Lin 

FBANCE,  ITALY,  AND  SWITZERLAND— 1886-1887 

NEW  YEAR'S  day  of  1886  found  my  wife  and  my- 
self again  in  Paris  j  and,  during  our  stay  of  nearly 
a  fortnight  there,  we  met  various  interesting  persons— 
among  them  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister  at  that 
post,  whom  I  had  last  seen,  over  thirty  years  before,  when 
we  crossed  the  ocean  together— he  then  going  as  minis- 
ter to  China,  and  I  as  attache  to  St.  Petersburg.  His 
discussions  both  of  American  and  French  politics  were 
interesting;  but  a  far  more  suggestive  talker  was  Mme. 
Blaze  de  Bury.  Though  a  Frenchwoman,  she  was  said 
to  be  a  daughter  of  Lord  Brougham;  his  portrait  hung 
above  her  chair  in  the  salon,  and  she  certainly  showed 
a  versatility  worthy  of  the  famous  philosopher  and  states- 
man, of  whom  it  was  said,  when  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, that  if  he  only  knew  a  little  law  he  would  know  a 
little  of  everything.  She  apparently  knew  not  only  every- 
thing, but  everybody,  and  abounded  in  revelations  and 
prophecies. 

On  the  way  from  Paris  to  the  Riviera  we  encountered 
at  Lyons  very  cold  weather,  and,  giving  my  wraps  to  my 
wife,  I  hurried  out  into  the  station  in  the  evening,  bought 
of  a  news-vender  a  mass  of  old  newspapers,  and,  having 
swathed  myself  in  these,  went  through  the  night  comfort- 
ably, although  our  coupe  was  exposed  to  a  most  piercing 
wind. 

Arriving  at  Cannes,  we  found  James  Bryce  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  Baron  George  von  Bunsen  of  the  Ger- 
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man  Parliament,  and  Lord  Acton  (since  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Cambridge),  all  interesting  men, 
but  the  latter  peculiarly  so:  the  nearest  approach  to 
omniscience  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Theodore  Parker.  Another  person  who  especially  at- 
tracted me  was  Sir  Charles  Murray,  formerly  British 
minister  at  Lisbon  and  Dresden.  His  first  wife  was  an 
American,— Miss  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,— and  he  had 
traveled  much  in  America—once  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks  with  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York,  of  whom 
he  spoke  most  kindly.  Discussing  the  Eastern  Question, 
he  said  that  any  nation,  except  Russia,  might  have  Con- 
stantinople; he  gave  reminiscences  of  old  King  John  of 
Saxony,  who  was  verj"^  scholarly,  but  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  a  king.  Most  charming  of  all  were  his  remi- 
niscences of  Talleyrand.  The  best  things  during  my  stay 
were  my  walks  and  talks  with  Lord  Acton,  who  was  full 
of  information  at  first  hand  regarding  Gladstone  and 
other  leaders  both  in  p]ngland  and  on  the  Continent.  Al- 
though a  Roman  Catholic,  he  spoke  highly  of  Fraser,  late 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Manchester.  As  to  Americans,  he 
had  known  Charles  Sumner  in  America,  but  had  not 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  evidently  thinking  that  the 
senator  orated  too  much;  he  had  with  him  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  selected,  doubtless,  from  his  two  large 
libraries,  in  London  and  in  the  Tyrol,  and  with  this  he 
astonished  one  as  does  a  juggler  who,  from  a  single  small 
bottle,  pours  out  any  kind  of  wine  demanded.  For  ex- 
ample, one  day,  Bunsen,  Bryce,  and  myself  being  with 
him,  the  first-named  said  something  regarding  a  curious 
philological  tract  by  Bernays,  init  forth  when  Bunsen 
was  a  student  at  Gottingen,  but  now  entirely  out  of  print. 
At  this  Lord  Acton  went  to  one  of  his  shelves,  took  down 
this  rare  tract,  and  handed  it  to  us.  So,  too,  during 
one  of  our  walks,  the  talk  happening  to  fall  upon  one  of 
my  heroes,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  I  asked  how  it  was  that, 
while  in  the  old  church  on  the  Lagoon  at  Venice  I  had 
at  three  different  visits  sought  Sarpi 's  grave  in  vain,  I 
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had  at  the  last  visit  found  it  just  where  I  had  looked  for 
it  before.  At  this  he  gave  me  a  most  iuterestiog  accouot 
of  the  opposition  of  Pope  Oregory  XVI— who,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy,  had  been  abbot  of  the  monastery 
—  to  Sarpi^s  burial  within  its  sacred  precincts,  and  of  the 
compromise  under  which  his  burial  was  allowed.  This 
compromise  was  tliat  his  bones,  which  had  so  long  been 
kept  in  the  ducal  library  to  protect  them  from  clerical  ha- 
tred, might  be  buried  in  the  church  on  the  island,  provided 
Sarpi  were,  during  tiie  ceremonies,  honored  simply  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,— which  he  prob- 
ably was  not,  — and  not  honored  as  tlie  greatest  states- 
man of  Venice— which  he  certainly  was.  This,  as  I  then 
supposed,  closed  the  subject;  but  in  the  afternoon  a  ser- 
vant came  over,  bringing  me  from  Lord  Acton  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  original  manuscripts  relating 
to  Sarpi,— a  large  part  of  them  being  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  papal  authorities  and  the  Venetians 
who  had  wished  to  give  Sarpi 's  bones  decent  burial,  over 
half  a  century  before.  I  now  found  that  the  reason  why 
I  had  not  discovered  the  grave  was  that  the  monks,  as 
long  as  they  were  allowed  control,  had  persisted  in  break- 
ing up  the  tablet  hearing  the  inscription ;  that  they  could 
not  disturb  the  bones  for  the  reason  that  Sarpi 's  ad- 
mirers had  inclosed  them  in  a  large  and  strong  iron  box, 
anchoring  it  so  that  it  was  very  diflRcult  to  remove;  but 
that  since  the  death  of  the  late  patriarch  and  the  abolition 
of  monkish  power  the  inscrijition  over  the  grave  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

During  another  of  our  morning  walks  the  discussion 
having  fallen  on  witchcraft  persecution.  Lord  Acton 
called  in  the  afternoon  and  brought  me  an  interesting 
addition  to  my  collection  of  curious  books  on  that  sub- 
ject—a volume  by  Christian  Thomasius. 

On  another  of  our  excursions  I  asked  him  regarding 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  and  its  proce- 
dure. To  this  he  answered  that  individuals  or  commis- 
sions are  appointed  to  examine  special  works  and  report 
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thereupon  to  the  CoDgregation,  which  then  allows  or  con- 
demns them,  as  may  seem  best;  and  I  marveled  mnch 
when,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  sent  me  specimens 
of  such  original  reports  on  various  books. 

He  agreed  with  me  that  the  papal  condemnation  of 
Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables"  was  a  mistake  as  a 
matter  of  policy— as  great  a  mistake,  indeed,  as  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  condemnations  had  been.  Of 
Pope  Leo  XHI  he  spoke  with  respect,  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  very  liberal  concessions  made  by  him  at  the 
Vatican  library,  so  that  it  is  now  freely  opened  to  Protes- 
tants, whereas  it  was  formerly  kept  closely  shut.  At  a 
later  period  this  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff,  the  eminent  Protestant  church  historian,  who  told 
me  that  formerly  at  the  Vatican  library  he  was  only 
allowed,  as  a  special  favor,  to  look  at  the  famous  Codex, 
with  an  attendant  watching  him  every  moment ;  whereas 
after  Pope  Leo  XIII  came  into  control  he  was  permitted 
to  study  the  Codex  and  take  notes  from  it  at  his  ease. 

In  another  of  his  walks  Lord  Acton  discussed  Glad- 
stone, whom  he  greatly  admired,  but  pointed  out  some 
curious  peculiarities  in  the  great  statesman  and  church- 
man,—among  these,  that  he  worshiped  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  detested  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam m. 

Very  interesting  were  sundry  little  dinners  on  Satur- 
day evenings  at  the  Cercle  Nautique,  at  which  I  found 
not  only  Lord  Acton,  but  Sir  Henry  Keating,  a  retired 
English  judge;  General  Palfrey,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  our  Civil  War;  and  a  few  other  good  talkers. 
At  one  of  these  dinners  Sir  Henry  started  the  question: 
•'Who  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived?"  Lord 
Acton  gave  very  interesting  arguments  in  favor  of  Na- 
poleon, while  I  did  my  best  in  favor  of  Capsar;  my  argu- 
ment being  that  the  system  which  Csesar  founded  main- 
tained the  Roman  Empire  during  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  his  death;  that  its  fundamental  ideas  and 
features  have  remained  effective  in  various  great  nations 
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until  the  present  dayj  and  that  they  have  in  our  own 
century  shown  themselves  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
Lord  Acton  insisted  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  processes  of  Caesar's  mind;  that  we  know  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  only  two  ancients,  Socrates  and  Cieeroj 
that  possibly,  if  we  knew  more  of  Shakspere's  mental 
processes,  the  preeminence  might  be  claimed  for  him, 
bnt  that  we  know  nothing  of  them  save  from  his  writ- 
ings; while  we  know  Napoleon's  thoroughly  from  the 
vast  collections  of  memoirs,  state  papers,  orders,  conver- 
sations, etc.,  as  well  as  in  his  amazing  dealings  with  the 
problems  of  his  time;  that  the  scope  and  power  of  Na- 
poleon's mental  processes  seem  almost  preternatural, 
and  of  this  he  gave  various  remarkable  proofs.  He  ar- 
gued that  considerations  of  moral  character  and  aims, 
as  elements  in  greatness,  must  be  left  out  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion ;  that  the  intellectual  processes  and  their  results 
were  all  that  we  could  really  estimate  in  comparing  men. 
Sir  Henry  Keating  observed  that  his  father,  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  was  vastly  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  whereupon  Lord  Acton  re- 
marked that  Thiers  acknowledged  to  Guizot,  who  told 
Lord  Acton,  that  Napoleon  was  "m«  scelerat.**  That 
seemed  to  me  a  rather  strong  word  to  be  used  by  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much  to  revive  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
Lord  Acton  also  quoted  a  well-authenticated  story- 
vouched  for  by  two  persons  whom  he  named,  one  of  them 
being  the  Count  de  Flahaut,  who  was  present  and  heard 
the  remark— that  when  the  imperial  guards  broke  at 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  said,  "It  has  always  been  so  since 
Crecy." 

Toward  the  end  of  February  we  went  on  to  Florence, 
and  there  met,  frequently,  Villari,  the  historian;  Man- 
iegazzi;  and  other  leading  Florentines.  Mention  being 
made  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Curci,  who  had  rebelled 
against  what  he  considered  the  fatal  influence  of  Jesuit- 
ism on  the  papacy,  Villari  thought  him  too  scholastic  to 
have  any  real  influence.    Of  Settembrini  he  spoke  highly 
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as  a  Doble  (character  and  valuable  critic,  though  with  no 
perinaoent  place  in  Italian  literature.  He  excused  the 
tardiness  of  Italians  in  putting  up  statues  to  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  since  they  had  so  many  other 
recent  statues  to  put  up.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  con- 
versation, it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  both  these  statues— that  of  Bruno,  on  the  place  in 
Rome  where  he  was  burned  alive,  and  that  of  Sarpi,  on  the 
place  in  Venice  where  the  assassins  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V 
left  him  for  dead. 

Early  in  March  we  arrived  in  Naples,  going  piously 
through  the  old  sights  we  had  seen  several  times  before. 
Revisiting  Amalfi,  I  saw  the  archbishop  pontificating  at 
the  cathedral:  he  was  the  finest-looking  prelate  I  ever 
saw,  reminding  me  amazingly  of  my  old  professor,  Silli- 
man  of  Yale.  Then,  during  the  stay  of  some  weeks  in 
Sorrento,  I  took  as  an  Italian  teacher  a  charming  old 
padre,  who  read  his  mass  every  morning  in  one  of  the 
churches  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  literature. 
He  was  at  heart  liberal,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  famous  "Politico-Philosophical  Cate- 
chism," adopted  by  Archbishop  Apuzzo  of  Sorrento, 
than  which,  probably,  nothing  more  defiant  of  moral  prin- 
ciples was  ever  written.  The  archbishop  had  been  made 
by  **King  Bomba"  tutor  to  his  son,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  young  man  was  finally  kicked  ignominiously  off  his 
throne,  and  his  country  annexed  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 
This  catechism,  written  years  before  by  the  elder  Leo- 
pardi,  but  adopted  and  promoted  by  the  archbishop,  was 
devoted  to  maintaining  the  righteousness  of  all  that  sys- 
tem of  extreme  despotism,  oath-breaking,  defiance  of  na- 
tional sentiment,  and  violations  of  ordinary  decency, 
which  had  made  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  byword  during 
so  many  generations.  Therein  patriotism  was  proved  to 
be  a  delusion;  popular  education  an  absurdity;  obser* 
vance  of  the  monarch's  sworn  word  opposition  to  divine 
law;  a  constitution  a  mere  plaything  in  the  monarch's 
hands;   the  Bible  is  steadily  quoted  in  behalf  of  **the 
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right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong";  and  all  this  with 
a  mixture  of  cynicism  and  uuctuousuess  which  makes  this 
catechism  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  works  of 
modern  times. 

At  this  time  I  made  an  interesting  acquaintance  with 
Vancis  Gallon,  the  eminent  English  authority  on  hered- 
ttfr  Discussing  dreams,  he  told  me  a  story  of  a  iadjT' 
who  said  that  she  knew  that  dreams  came  truej  for  she 
dreamed  once  that  the  number  3  drew  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  again  that  the  number  8  drew  itj  and  so,  she 
said,  *'I  multiplied  them  together,  3X8  =27,  bought  a 
ticket  bearing  the  latter  number,  and  won  the  prize." 

Very  interesting  were  my  meetings  with  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  author.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
his  villa  and  surroundings,  and  his  accounts  of  Italian 
life  were  fascinating,  as  one  would  expect  after  reading 
his  novels.  Another  new  acquaintance  was  Mr.  Mayall, 
an  English  microscopist;  he  gave  me  accounts  of  his  visit 
to  the  Louvre  with  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  after  looking 
steadily  at  the  "Immaculate  Conception  "of  Murillo,  said, 
"I  cannot  like  a  painted  figure  that  has  no  visible  means 
of  support." 

On  my  return  northward  I  visited  the  most  famous  of 
Christian  monasteries,— the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  — Monte  Cassino,  and  there  met  a  young  English 
novice,  who  introduced  me  to  various  Benedictine  fa- 
thers, especially  sundry  Germans  who  were  decorating 
with  Byzantine  figures  the  lower  story,  near  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict.  At  dinner  the  young  man  agreed  with  me 
that  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  Benedictine  college  at 
Oxford,  but  thought  that  any  college  established  there 
must  be  controlled  by  the  Jesuit  order.  He  professed 
respect  for  the  Jesuits,  but  evidently  with  some  mistrust 
of  their  methods.  On  my  asking  if  he  thought  he  could 
bear  the  severe  rule  of  his  order,  especially  that  of  ris- 
ing about  four  oVlock  in  the  morning  and  retiring  early 
in  the  evening,  he  answered  that  formerly  he  feared  that 
he  could  not,  but  that  now  he  believed  he  could.    On  my 
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tentative  suggestion  that  he  come  and  establish  a  Bene- 
dictine convent  on  Cayuga  Lake,  he  told  me  that  he  should 
probably  be  sent  to  Scotland. 

The  renowned  old  monastery  seems  to  be  mindful  of 
its  best  traditions,  for  it  has  established  within  its  walls 
an  admirably  equipped  printing-house,  in  which  I  was 
able  to  secure  for  Cornell  University  copies  of  various 
books  by  learned  Benedictines— some  of  them,  by  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship,  well  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  illuminated  manuscripts  which  fonnerly  came 
from  the  Scriptoria. 

At  Rome  I  was  taken  about  by  Lanciani,  the  eminent 
archapoiogist  in  control  of  the  excavations,  who  showed 
me  beautiful  things  newly  discovered  and  now  kept  in 
temporary  rooms  near  the  Capitol.  To  my  surprise,  he 
told  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authentic  bust  of  Ci- 
cero dating  from  his  time ;  but  this  was  afterward  denied 
by  Story,  the  American  sculptor,  who  pointed  out  to  me 
a  cast  of  one  in  his  studio.  Story  spoke  gloomily  of  the 
condition  of  Italy,  saying  that  formerly  there  were  no 
taxes,  but  that  now  the  taxes  are  crushing.  He  added 
that  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the  present  Pope  was 
that,  during  the  cholera  at  Naples,  he  remained  in  Rome, 
while  King  Humbert  went  immediately  to  that  city, 
visited  the  hospitals,  cheered  the  cholera-stricken,  com- 
forted them,  and  supplied  their  wants. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  saw  Cardinal  Howard  celebrate 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's.  He  had  been  an  English 
guardsman,  was  magnificently  dressed,  and  was  the  very 
ideal  of  a  proud  prelate.  The  audience  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  altar  were  none  too  reverential, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  were  walking  about  and 
talking  as  if  in  a  market;  all  of  this  irreverence  remind- 
ing me  of  the  high  mass  which  I  had  seen  celebrated  by 
Pope  Pius  IX  at  the  same  altar  on  Easter  day  of  1856. 

Calling  on  the  former  prime  minister,  Minghetti,  who 
had  been  an  associate  of  Cavour,  I  found  him  very  inter- 
esting, as  was  also  Sambuy,  senator  of  the  kingdom  and 
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syndic  of  Turin,  who  was  with  him.  Minghetti  said  that 
the  Italian  school  system  was  not  yet  satisfactory,  though 
young  men  are  doing  well  in  advanced  scientific,  mathe- 
matical, historical,  and  economic  studies.  On  my  speak- 
ing of  a  statistical  map  in  my  possession  which  revealed 
the  enormous  percentage  of  persons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  in  those  parts  of  Italy  most  directly  under 
the  influence  of  the  church,  he  said  that  matters  were 
slowly  improving  under  the  new  regime.  He  spoke  with 
respect  of  Leo  XIII,  saying  that  he  was  not  so  bitter  in 
his  utterances  against  Italy  as  Pius  IX  had  been.  Dis- 
cussing Bismarck  and  Cavour,  he  said  that  both  were 
eminently  practical,  but  that  Cavour  adhered  to  certain 
principles,  such  as  free  trade,  freedom  of  the  church,  and 
the  like,  whereas  Bismarck  was  wont  to  take  up  any 
principle  which  would  serve  his  temporary  purpose. 
Minghetti  hoped  much,  eventually,  from  Cavour  *s  idea 
of  toleration,  and  spoke  with  praise  of  the  checks  put 
by  the  American  Constitution  on  unbridled  democracy, 
whereupon  I  quoted  to  him  the  remark  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour in  New  York,  the  most  eminent  of  recent  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  Presidency,  to  the  effect  that 
the  merit  of  our  Constitution  is  not  that  it  promotes 
democracy,  but  that  it  checks  it.  Minghetti  spoke  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  book  on  "Free  Government"  with  much 
praise ;  in  spite  of  its  anti-democratic  tendencies,  it  had 
evidently  raised  his  opinion  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. He  also  praised  American  scientific  progress. 
Sambuy  said  that  the  present  growth  of  the  city  of  Rome 
is  especially  detested  by  the  clergy,  since  it  is  making  the 
city  too  large  for  them  to  control ;  that  their  bitterness  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  clearly  see  that,  no 
matter  what  may  happen,— even  if  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
were  to  be  destroyed  to-morrow,— it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  old  regime  of  Pope,  cardinals,  and 
priests  ever  again  to  govern  the  city;  that  with  this  in- 
crease of  the  population,  and  its  long  exercise  of  politi- 
cal power,  the  resumption  of  temporal  power  by  the  Pope 
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is  an  utter  impossibility;  that  even  if  revolution  or  an- 
archy came,  the  people  would  never  again  take  refuge 
under  the  papacy. 

Very  interesting  were  sundry  gatherings  at  the  rooms 
of  Story,  the  sculptor.  Meeting  there  the  Brazilian  min- 
ister at  the  papal  court,  I  was  amazed  by  his  statements 
regarding  the  rules  restricting  intercourse  between  diplo-' 
matists  accredited  to  the  Vatican  and  those  accredited 
to  the  Qui  final;  he  said  that  although  the  minister 
from  his  countiy  to  the  Quirinal  was  one  of  his  best 
friends,  he  was  not  allowed  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
him. 

The  American  minister,  Judge  Stallo  of  Cincinnati, 
seemed  to  me  an  admirable  man,  in  spite  of  the  stories 
circulated  by  various  hostile  cliques.  At  the  house  of  the 
British  ambassador  Stallo  spoke  in  a  very  interesting  way 
of  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  far  above  his  fellows  and  ca- 
pable of  making  a  great  pope.  The  political  difficulties 
in  Italy,  he  said,  were  very  great,  and,  greatest  of  all,  in 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Dining  with  him,  I  met  my  old  friend 
HoflPmann,  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  Italian  men  of  science,  senators,  and 
others. 

At  the  house  of  Dr.  Nevin,  rector  of  the  American 
Episcopal  church,  I  met  the  Dutch  minister,  who  corrobo- 
rated my  opinion  that  the  British  parliamentary  system 
generally  works  badly  in  the  Continental  countries,  since 
it  causes  constantly  recurring  changes  in  ministers,  and 
prevents  any  proper  continuity  of  state  action,  and  he 
naturally  alluded  to  the  condition  of  things  in  France 
as  an  example. 

Ajmong  other  interesting  people,  I  met  the  abbot  of  St 
Paul  Outside  the  Walls,  to  whom  Lord  Acton,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question  as  to  whether  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  "learned  Benedictine"  extant,  had  given  me 
a  letter  of  introduction.  The  good  abbot  turned  out  to 
be  an  Irishman  with  some  of  the  more  interesting  pecu- 
liarities of  his  race ;  but  his  conversation  was  more  vi\-id 
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than  illuminating.  He  had  reviewed  various  books  for  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  one  of  these,  a  book  which  I 
had  just  bought,  being  on  *'The  Architecture  of  St.  John 
Lateran."  He  held  a  position  in  the  Propaganda,  and  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  his  minute  knowledge  of  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  The  question  being  then  unde- 
cided as  to  whether  a  new  bishopric  for  central  New  York 
was  to  be  established  at  Utica  or  Syracuse,  he  discussed 
both  places  with  much  minute  knowledge  of  their  claims 
and  of  the  people  residing  in  thera.  I  put  in  the  best 
word  I  could  for  Syracuse,  feeling  that  if  a  bishopric  was 
to  be  established,  that  was  the  proper  place  for  it;  and 
afterward  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the 
bishop  had  been  placed  there.  The  abbot  had  known  Sec- 
retary Seward  and  liked  him. 

Leaving  Rome  in  May,  we  made  visits  of  deep  interest 
to  Assisi,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  and  other  historic  towns, 
and,  arriving  at  Florence  again,  saw  something  of  society 
in  that  city.  Count  de  Gubernatis,  the  eminent  scholar, 
who  had  just  returned  from  India,  was  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  Taj  Mahal,  which,  of  all  buildings  in  the  world, 
is  the  one  I  most  desire  to  see.  He  thinks  that  the  stories 
regarding  juggling  in  India  have  been  marvelously  de- 
veloped by  transmission  from  East  to  West;  that  grow- 
ing the  mango,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  is  a  very  poor 
trick,  as  is  also  the  crushing,  killing,  and  restoration  to 
life  of  a  boy  under  a  basket;  that  these  marvels  are 
not  at  all  what  the  stories  report  them  to  be;  that  it  is 
simply  another  case  of  the  rapid  growth  of  legends  by 
transmission.  He  said  that  hatred  for  England  remains 
deep  in  India,  and  that  caste  spirit  is  very  little  altered, 
his  own  servant,  even  when  very  thirsty,  not  daring  to 
drink  from  a  bottle  which  his  master  had  touched. 

Dining  with  Count  Ressi  at  his  noble  villa  on  the  slope 
toward  Fiesole,  I  noted  various  delicious  Italian  wines 
upon  the  table,  but  the  champagne  was  what  is  known 
as  "Pleasant  Valley  Catawba,"  from  Lake  Keuka  in 
western  New  York,  which  the  count,  during  his  journey 
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to  Niagara^  had  fouDd  so  good  that  he  had  shipped  a 
quantity  of  it  to  Florence. 

A  very  interesting  man  I  found  in  the  Marquis  Alfieri 
Sostegno,  vice-president  of  the  Senate,— a  man  noted  for 
his  high  character  and  his  writings.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  new  "School  for  Political  and  Social  Studies,'* 
and  gave  me  much  information  regarding  it.  His  fam- 
ily is  of  mediaeval  origin,  but  he  is  a  liberal  of  the  Cavour 
sort.  Preferring  constitutional  monarchy,  but  thinking 
democracy  inevitable,  he  asks,  "Shall  it  be  a  democracy 
like  that  of  France,  excluding  all  really  leading  men 
from  power,  or  a  democracy  influenced  directly  by  its 
best  men!"  In  his  school  he  has  attempted  to  train 
young  men  in  the  practical  knowledge  needed  in  public 
affairs,  and  hopes  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  inevi- 
table future.  This  college  has  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  local  universities,  but  is  making  its  way. 

Anotlier  man  of  the  grand  old  Italian  sort  was  Pemzzi, 
syndic  of  Florence,  a  former  associate  of  Cavour,  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Italy.  Calling  for  me  with 
two  other  senators,  he  took  me  to  his  country  villa,  which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  over  four 
hundred  years,  and  there  I  dined  with  a  very  distin- 
guished company.  Everything  was  large  and  patri- 
archal, but  simple.  The  discussions,  both  at  table  and 
afterward,  as  we  sat  upon  the  terrace  with  its  wonder- 
ful outlook  over  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Tuscany, 
mainly  related  to  Italian  matters.  All  seemed  hopeful 
of  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  clerical  difficulty.  Most 
interesting  was  his  wife,  Donna  Emilia,  well  known  for 
her  brilliant  powers  of  discussion  and  her  beautiful 
qualities  as  a  hostess  both  at  the  Peruzzi  palace  in  Flor- 
ence and  in  this  villa,  where  one  meets  men  of  light 
and  leading  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

From  Florence  we  went  on  to  the  Italian  lakes,  staying 
especially  at  Baveno,  Lugano,  and  Cadenabbia.  Espe- 
cially interesting  to  me  were  the  scenes  depicted  in  the 
first  part  of  Manzoni's  "Promessi  Sposi.'*    An  eminent 
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Italian  told  me  at  this  time  that  Manzoni  never  forgave 
himself  for  his  humorous  delineations  of  the  priest  Don 
Abbondio,  who  figures  in  these  scenes  after  a  somewhat 
undignified  fashion.  Interesting  also  was  a  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Rosmini,  with  its  portrait- statue  by  Vela, 
in  the  monastery  looking  over  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Thence  by  the  St.  Gotthard 
to  Zurich,  where  we  visited  my  old  colleague,  Colonel 
Roth,  the  Swiss  minister  at  Berlin.  Very  simple  and 
charming  was  his  family  life  at  Teufen.  In  the  library 
I  noticed  a  curious  shield,  and  upon  it  several  swords, 
each  with  an  inscription;  and,  on  my  asking  regarding 
them,  I  was  told  that  they  were  the  official  swords  of  Colo- 
nel Roth's  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  father,  and 
himself,  each  of  whom  had  been  Landamman  of  the  can- 
ton. He  told  me  that  as  Landamman  he  presided  from 
time  to  time  over  a  popular  assembly  of  several  thousand 
people;  that  it  was  a  republic  such  as  Rousseau  advo- 
cated,—all  the  people  coming  together  and  voting,  by 
**yes*'  and  "no"  and  showing  of  hands,  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Landamman  and  his  council.  Driving  through  the 
canton,  I  found  that,  while  none  of  the  people  were  rich, 
few  were  very  poor,  and  that  the  Catholic  was  much  be- 
hind the  Protestant  part  in  thrift  and  prosperity. 

My  love  for  historical  studies  interested  me  greatly 
in  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall.  The  mediaval  build- 
ings are  virtually  gone,  and  a  mass  of  rococo  construc- 
tions have  taken  their  place.  Gone,  too,  in  the  main, 
is  the  famous  library  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  eminent 
historian  and  archivist,  Henne  Am  Rhyn,  showed  me  the 
ancient  catalogue  dating  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  old  manuscripts  referred  to  in  it, 
which  have  done  duty  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Then  followed  my  second  visit  to  the  Engadine,  reached  by 
two  days*  driving  in  the  mountains  from  Coire;  and  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  St.  Moritz  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
interesting  people,— among  them  Admiral  Ir\'ine  of  the 
British  navy.     Speaking  of  the  then  recent  sinking  of 
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the  Cunarder  Oregon,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
squadron  of  seven-hundred-ton  vessels  with  beaks  could 
best  defend  a  harbor  from  ironclads;  and  in  support  of 
this  contention  he  cited  an  experience  of  his  own  as 
showing  the  efficiency  of  the  beak  in  naval  warfare.  A 
few  years  before  he  had  anchored  in  the  Piraeus,  his  ship, 
an  ironclad,  having  a  beak  projecting  from  the  bow, 
of  course  under  water.  Noticing  a  Greek  brig  nearing 
him,  he  made  signals  to  her  to  keep  well  off;  but  the 
captain  of  the  brig,  resenting  this  interference,  and  keep- 
ing straight  on,  endeavored  to  pass,  at  a  distance  which, 
no  doubt,  seemed  to  him  perfectly  safe,  in  front  of  the 
bows  of  the  ironclad.  The  admiral  said  that  not  the 
slightest  shock  was  felt  on  board  his  own  vessel ;  but  the 
brig  sank  almost  immediately.  She  had  barely  grazed 
the  end  of  the  beak.  At  another  time  the  admiral  spoke 
of  the  advance  of  the  British  fleet,  in  which  he  held  a 
command,  upon  Constantinople  in  1878.  The  British 
Government  supposed  that  the  Turks  had  virtually  gone 
over  to  the  Russians,  and  the  first  order  was  to  take 
the  Turkish  fortresses  at  Constantinople  immediately; 
but  this  order  was  afterward  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
at  issue  was  settled  in  the  ensuing  European  conference. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  at  this  Alpine  resort  my  old 
friend  Story  the  sculptor.  He  gave  us  a  comical  account 
of  the  presentation  at  the  Vatican  of  Mr.  George  Peabody 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Boston.  Kef  erring  to  Mr.  Peabody 's 
munificence  to  various  institutions  for  aiding  the  needy, 
and  especially  orphans,  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  pleasant  vein, 
presented  his  friend  to  Pope  Pius  IX  as  a  gentleman  who, 
though  unmarried,  had  hundreds  of  children ;  whereupon 
the  Pope,  taking  him  literally,  held  up  his  hands  and  dih- 
swered/* Fi done t  fidonc!*' 

Our  stay  at  St.  Moritz  was  ended  by  a  severe  snow- 
storm early  in  August.  That  was  too  much.  I  had  left 
America  mainly  to  escape  snow;  my  traveling  all  this  dis- 
tance was  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  it 
again;  and  so,  having  hugged  the  stove  for  a  day  or 
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two,  I  decided  to  return  to  a  milder  climate.  Passing  by 
Vevev,  we  visited  our  frieuds  the  Brunuows  at  their  beau- 
tiful villa  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Lenian,  where  my  old 
president  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr,  Tappan, 
had  died,  and  it  was  with  a  melancholy  satiafaetion  that 
I  visited  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  hard  by. 

Stopping  at  Geneva  over  Sunday^  I  observed  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Calvin's  old  church,  that  the  ser- 
mon and  service  carefully  steered  clear  of  the  slightest 
Trinitarian  formula,  as  did  the  churches  in  Switzerland 
generally.  Considering  that  Calvin  had  burned  Servetus 
in  that  very  city  for  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitj%  this  omission  would  seem  enough  to  make  that 
stem  reformer  turn  in  his  grave.  Returning  to  Paris, 
I  again  met  Lecky,  who  was  making  a  short  visit  to  the 
French  capital ;  and,  as  we  were  breakfasting  together, 
Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  being  present,  our  conversation 
fell  on  Parisian  mobs.  She  insisted  that  the  studied  in- 
action of  the  papal  nuncio  during  the  Commune  caused 
the  murder  of  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was 
hated  by  the  extreme  clerical  party  on  account  of  his 
coolness  toward  infallibility  and  sundry  other  dogmas 
advocated  by  the  Jesuits.  Leeky  thought  Lord  Acton's 
old  article  in  the  "North  British  Review"  the  best 
statement  yet  made  on  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
The  discussion  having  veered  toward  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, which  was  even  then  rising,  Lecky  said  that  Shak- 
spere  probably  never  saw  a  Jew— that  Jews  were  not 
allowed  in  England  in  his  time,  the  only  exceptions  being 
Queen  Elizabeth's  physician  and,  perhaps,  a  few  others. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  I  started  on  an 
architectural  tour  through  the  east  of  Prance,  and  was 
more  than  ever  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  all  I  found 
at  Soissons,  Laon,  Chalons,  Troyes,  and  Rheims,  the 
cathedral  at  the  latter  place  seeming  even  more  grand 
than  when  I  last  saw  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
cide finally  which  is  the  more  noble— Amiens  or  Kheims; 
my  temporary  decision  being  generally  in  favor  of  that 
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one  of  the  two  which  I  have  seen  last.  But  I  found  in- 
iquity triumphant:  the  *' restorers*'  had  been  at  work, 
and  had  apparently  done  their  worst.  A  great  scaffold- 
ing covered  the  superb  rose-window  of  the  west  front, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Christendom,  and,  in 
a  little  book  published  by  one  of  the  canons^  I  soon 
learned  the  reason.  It  appears  that  the  architect  super- 
intending the  '* restoration"  had  dug  a  deep  well  at  one 
comer  of  one  of  the  massive  towers  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  foundations;  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
fill  this  well ;  and  that,  during  the  winter,  the  water  from 
the  roofs,  having  come  down  into  it  and  frozen,  had  up- 
heaved the  tower  at  one  corner,  with  the  result  of  crum- 
bling and  cracking  this  immense  window  adjacent. 

At  Troyes  it  was  hardly  better.  It  is  a  city  which 
probably  never  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  yet 
here  are  four  of  the  most  magnificent  architectural  mon- 
uments in  Europe.  But  the  work  wrought  upon  them 
under  the  pretext  of  ** restoration'"  was  no  less  atrocious 
than  that  upon  the  cathedral  at  Rheims,  and  of  this  I 
have  given  an  example  elsewhere.' 

Continuing  my  way  homeward,  I  stopped  a  few  days 
in  London.  From  my  diary  I  select  an  account  of  the 
sermon  preached  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city  by  Dr.  Temple,— then  bishop  of  London,  but  later 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,— before  the  lord  mayor,  lady 
mayoress,  and  other  notable  people.  The  sermon  was  a 
striking  exhibition  of  plain  common  sense,  without  one 
particle  of  what  is  generally  known  as  spirituality.  The 
text  was,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  and  the 
argument  simply  was  tliat  the  congregation  worshiping 
in  that  old  church  had  received  all  its  privileges  from 
contributions  made  centuries  before,  and  that  it  was  now 
their  duty,  in  their  turn,  to  contribute  money  for  new 
congregations  constantly  arising  in  the  new  population 
of  London.  Of  spiritual  gifts  to  be  acknowledged  no- 
thing was  said.    In  the  afternoon  took  tea  with  Lecky, 

1  See  Chaptor  XXI,  p.  376. 
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and  on  my  referring  to  Earl  Russell,  he  spoke  of  him 
as  wonderful  in  getting  at  the  center  of  an  argument. 
Of  Carlyle  he  said  that  he  knew  him  in  his  last  days  in- 
timately,  often  walking  with  him ;  but  that  his  mind  failed 
him  sadly;  that  the  last  thing  Lecky  read  him  was  a  se- 
lection from  Burns 's  letters;  and  tliat  Carlyle,  when  left 
to  himself,  often  toned  down  his  harsh  judgments  of  men. 
At  his  funeral,  in  Scotland,  Lecky  was  present,  and, 
judging  from  his  account,  it  was  one  of  the  most  dismal 
things  ever  known.  Speaking  of  America,  Lecky  said 
that  Carlyle  was  really  deeply  attached  to  Emerson;  and 
he  added  that  Dean  Stanley,  on  his  return  from  America, 
told  him  that  the  best  things  he  found  there  were  the 
private  libraries,  and  the  worst  the  newspapers.  Lecky 
thought  Americans  more  prone  to  give  themselves  up 
to  a  purely  literary  life  than  are  the  English,  and  cited 
Prescott,  Irving,  and  others.  He  spoke  of  **The  Club," 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  is  that  to  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith  belonged ; 
its  members  dine  together  every  fortnight;  one  black 
ball  excludes.  Speaking  of  Gladstone,  he  thought  that 
he  had  greatly  declined  as  a  speaker  of  late  years,  and 
that  no  one  had  had  such  power  in  clouding  truth  and  ob- 
scuring a  fact. 

Returning  to  America,  I  again  settled  in  my  old  quar- 
ters at  Cornell  University,  hoping  to  devote  myself  quietly 
to  the  work  I  had  in  hand.  My  old  home  on  the  campus 
had  an  especial  charm  for  me,  and  I  had  begun  to  take 
up  the  occupations  to  which  I  purposed  to  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life,  when  there  came  upon  me  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities-- the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  for  thirty  years 
my  main  inspiration  and  support  in  all  difficulties,  cares, 
and  trials.  For  the  time  all  was  lost.  In  all  calamities 
hitherto  I  had  taken  refuge  in  work ;  but  now  there  seemed 
no  motive  for  work,  and  at  last,  for  a  complete  change 
of  scene,  I  returned  to  Europe,  determined  to  give  my- 
self to  the  preparation  of  my  '^History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology." 


CHAPTER  LIV 
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WHILE  under  the  influcDce  of  tbe  greatest  sorrow 
that  has  ever  darkeued  my  life,  there  came  to  me 
a  calamity  of  a  less  paiuful  sort,  yet  one  of  the  most 
trying  that  I  have  ever  known.  A  long  course  of  mis- 
taken universitj'  policy,  which  I  had  done  my  best  to 
change,  and  the  consequences  of  which  I  had  especially 
exerted  myself  to  avert,  at  last  bore  its  evil  fruit.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  1888,  I  was  present  at  the  session  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Saratoga,  and  there  heard  the  ar- 
gument in  the  suit  brought  to  prevent  the  institution 
from  taking  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  Willard  Fiske.  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  library  for  which  it  provided 
as  the  culminating  event  in  my  administration,  and,  in- 
deed, as  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  in  American  schol- 
arship- Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  had 
BO  splendid  a  bequest  been  made  for  such  a  purpose.  But 
as  I  heard  the  argument  I  was  satisfied  that  our  cause 
was  lost,— and  simply  from  the  want  of  effective  cham- 
pions; that  this  great  opportunity  for  the  institution 
which  I  loved  better  than  my  life  had  passed  from  us 
during  my  lifetime,  at  least;  and  then  it  was  that  1  deter- 
mined to  break  from  my  surroundings  for  a  time,  and 
to  seek  new  scenes  which  might  do  something  to  change 
the  current  of  my  thoughts. 

At  the  end  of  June,  taking  with  me  my  nephew,  a  bright] 
and  active  college  youth,  I  sailed  for  Glasgow,  and,  n 
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visiting  the  scenes  made  beautiful  to  me  by  Walter  Scott, 
I  was  at  last  able  to  think  of  something  beside  the  sor- 
row and  disappointment  which  had  beset  me.  Memorable 
to  me  still  is  a  sermon  heard  at  the  old  Church  of  St. 
Giles,  in  Edinburgh,  The  text  was,  "He  wist  not  that 
his  face  shone,"  aud  the  argument,  while  broad  and  lib- 
eral, was  deeply  religious.  One  thought  struck  me  for- 
cibly. The  preacher  likened  theological  controversies  to 
storms  on  the  coast  which  result  only  in  heaps  of  sand, 
while  he  compared  religious  influences  to  the  dew  and 
gentle  rains  which  beautify  the  earth  and  fructify  it. 

Healing  in  their  influences  upon  me  were  visits  to  the 
cathedra!  towns  between  Ediuburgh  and  Loudon,  The 
atmosphere  of  Durham,  York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, aided  to  lift  me  out  of  my  depression.  In  each 
I  stayed  long  enough  to  attend  the  cathedral  sendee 
and  to  enjoy  the  architecture,  the  music,  and  my  recol- 
lections of  previous  visits.  At  Lichfield  Cathedral  I 
heard  Bach*s  "Easter  Hymn"  given  beautifully,— and 
it  was  needed  to  make  up  for  the  sermon  of  a  colonial 
bishop  who,  having  returned  to  England  after  a  long 
stay  in  his  remote  diocese,  was  fearfully  depressed  by 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  English  theology.  His  discourse 
was  one  long  diatribe  against  the  tendency  in  England 
toward  broad-churchmansbip.  One  passage  had  rather 
a  comical  effect.  He  told,  pathetically,  the  story  of  a 
8er\^ant-girl  waiting  on  the  table  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  after  hearing  the  clergymen  present 
dealing  somewhat  freely  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, mshed  out  into  the  passage  and  recited  loudly  the 
Nicene  Creed  to  strengthen  her  faith.  I,  too,  felt  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  strengthen  mine  after  this 
tirade,  and  fortunately  strolled  across  the  meadows  to 
the  little  Church  of  St.  Chad,  and  there  took  part  in  a 
lovely  "Flower  Service,"  ended  by  a  very  sweet,  kindly 
sermon  to  the  children  from  the  fatherly  old  rector  of 
the  parish.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way,  and  it 
took  the  taste  of  the  morning  sermon  out  of  my  mouth. 
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Of  various  experiences  in  London,  the  one  of  most  in- 
terest to  me  was  a  visit  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  where 
the  Irish  Home  Rulers  were  attempting  to  bait  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  government  leaden  One  after  another  they 
arose  and  attacked  him  bitterly  in  all  the  moods  and 
tenses,  with  alleged  facts,  insinuations,  and  denunciations. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  his  way  of  taking  it  all. 
He  sat  quietly,  looking  at  his  enemies  with  a  placid  smile, 
and  then,  when  they  were  fully  done,  rose,  and  before  he 
had  spoken  five  minutes  his  reply  had  the  effect  of  a  mus- 
ket-shot upon  a  bubble.  It  was  evident  that  these  pa- 
triots were  hardly  taken  seriously  even  by  their  own  side, 
and,  in  fact,  did  not  take  themselves  seriously.  I  then 
realized  as  never  before  the  real  reasons  why  the  ora- 
torical and  other  demonstrations  of  Irish  leaders  have 
accomplished  so  little  for  their  country. 

A  Liberal  political  meeting  in  Holbom  also  interested 
me.  The  main  speaker  was  the  son  of  the  ilarquis  of 
Northampton,  Earl  Compton,  who  was  standing  for  Par- 
liament. His  speech  was  all  good,  but  its  best  point  was 
his  answer  to  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  asked  him  if  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  would  seem  a  trying  question  to  the  heir 
of  a  marquisate;  but  he  answered  instantly  and  calmly: 
•*As  to  the  House  of  Lords,  better  try  first  to  mend  it, 
and,  if  we  cannot  mend  it,  end  it. '  * 

He  was  followed  by  a  Home  Ruler,  Father  McFadden, 
whose  speech,  being  simply  anti-British  rant  from  end 
to  end,  must  have  cost  many  votes  j  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  his  bishop  recalled 
him  to  Ireland. 

Very  pleasing  to  me  were  sundry  excursions.  At 
Rugby  I  was  intensely  interested  in  the  scenes  of  Ar- 
nold's activity.  He  had  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
my  own  life,  and  a  new  inspiration  came  amid  the  scenes 
so  familiar  to  him,  and  especially  in  the  chapel  where  he 
preached. 

Visiting  some  old  friends  in  Hampshire,  I  drove  with 
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them  to  Selborne,  stood  by  the  grave  of  Gilbert  White, 
and  sat  in  his  charming  old  house  in  that  beautiful  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

Most  soothing  in  its  effect  upon  me  was  a  visit  to  Stoke 
Pogis  churchyard  and  the  grave  of  Thomas  Gray.  The 
*' Elegy"  has  never  since  my  boyhood  lost  its  hold  upon 
me,  and  my  feelings  of  love  for  its  author  were  deepened 
as  I  read  the  inscription  placed  by  him  upon  his  mother's 
monument: 

"The  tender  mother  of  many  children,  only  one  of 
whom  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her." 

A  Sunday  afternoon  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery,  with 
a  visit  to  the  graves  of  Thackeray,  Thomas  Hood,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  roused  thoughts  on  many  things. 

Somewhat  later,  revisiting  Mr.  Hal li well-Phillips 's 
"Bungalow"  at  Brighton,  I  met  at  his  table  the  most 
bitter  and  yet  one  of  the  most  just  of  all  critics  of  Car- 
lyle  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  spoke  especially  of 
Carlyle-s  treatment  of  his  main  historical  authorities,— 
many  of  them  admirable  and  excellent  men,— and  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  Carlyle,  having  used  the  results  of  the 
life-work  of  these  scholars,  then  enjoyed  pouring  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  over  them;  he  also  referred  to  Car- 
lyle's  address  to  the  Scotch  students,  in  which  he  told 
them  to  study  the  patents  of  nobility  for  the  deeds  which 
made  the  nobility  of  England  great,  but  did  not  reveal 
to  them  the  fact  that  the  expressions  in  these  patents 
were  stereot^^ped,  and  the  same,  during  many  years,  for 
men  of  the  most  different  qualities  and  services. 

Eunning  up  to  Cambridge  for  a  day  or  two,  and  din- 
ing with  Oscar  Browning  at  King's  College,  T  after- 
ward saw  at  his  rooms  a  collection  of  intensely  interest- 
ing papers,  and,  among  others,  reports  of  British  spies 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America.  Very  curi- 
ous, among  these,  was  a  letter  from  the  British  minister 
at  Berlin  in  those  days,  who  detailed  a  burglary  which 
he  had  caused  in  that  capital  in  order  to  obtain  the  papers 
of  the  American   envoy  and   copies  of  American   de- 
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■jMtrhcBb  Tbe  correepondam  alao  flhowed  that  Freder- 
ick tke  Qreai  was  nmeii  vaed  at  the  whole  matter ;  that 
the  British  ministry  at  home  thought  their  envoy  too 
enterpriang;  that  he  came  near  resignbig;  hot  that  the 
whole  matter  finallv  hlew  ovor.  llus  was  hroDght  ba( 
to  me  somewhat  later  at  a  dbmer  of  the  Boval  Histori- 
cal SodetT,  where  die  jmadtai^  Lord  Aberdare,  recalled 
a  story  bearing  on  this  matter.  It  was  that  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  British  minister  at  his  court  greatly 
tMifced  eadi  other,  and  that  on  their  meeting  one  day  the 
old  King  asked,  **Who  is  this  Hyder  AH  who  is  making 
yon  British  so  mooh  trouble  in  India?*'  to  which  the  bold 
Briton  answered:  *'Sire,  he  is  only  an  old  tyrant  who, 
after  robbing  his  neighbors,  is  now  falling  into  his  do- 
tage" {'*8ire,  ct  m'esi  qu^um  rinur  tj^an  qui,  apres  avoir 
pille  ses  voifins,  c&mm^mce  a  r&doier**). 

Having  nmde  with  my  nephew  a  rapid  excursion  oa_^ 
tiie  Continent,  up  the  Bhine,  and  as  far  as  Munich,  I 
tnmed  to  see  him  off  on  his  return  journey  to  America, 
and  then  settled  down  for  several  weeks  in  London.  It 
was  in  the  early  autumn,  Parliammt  had  adjourned,  most 
people  of  note  had  left  town,  and  I  was  left  to  myself  as 
completely  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  depths  of  a  forest. 
Looking  out  over  Trafalgar  Square  from  my  pleasant 
rooms  at  Morley's  Hotel,  with  all  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  a  great  city  going  on  beneath  my  window,  I  was  sim- 
ply a  hermit,  and  now  found  myself  able  to  resume  the 
work  which  for  so  many  years  had  occupied  my  leisure. 
At  the  British  Museum  I  enjoyed  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities there  given  for  investigation;  and  there,  too, 
found  an  admirable  helper  in  certain  lines  of  work— mr^ 
friend  Professor  Hudson,  since  of  Stanford  Universitj-, 
California. 

The  only  place  where  T  was  at  all  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world  was  at  the  Athenaeum  Club;  but  the  main 
attraction  there  was  the  library. 

Now  came  a  sudden  change  in  all  my  plans.  My 
health  having  weakened  somewhat  under  the  influence 
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of  this  rather  sedentary  life  in  the  London  fog,  I  con- 
sulted two  eminent  physicians,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  and  each  advised  and  even  urged 
me  to  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt  Shortly  came  a  letter 
from  my  friend  Professor  Willard  Fiske,  at  Florence, 
saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  with  rae.  This  was 
indeed  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  he  had  visited  Egypt 
again  and  again,  and  was  not  only  the  best  of  guides,  but 
the  most  charming  of  companions.  My  decision  was 
instantly  taken,  and,  having  finished  one  or  two  chapters 
of  my  book,  I  left  Loudon  and,  by  the  way  of  the  St. 
Gotthard,  soon  reached  Florence.  Thence  to  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and,  after  a  charming  drive,  to  Castellammare,  Sor- 
rento, Amaifi,  and  Salerno,  whence  we  went  by  rail  to 
Brindisi,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1889. 

Now  came  a  new  chapter  in  ray  life.  This  journey  in 
the  East,  especially  in  Egjpt  and  Greece,  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  my  thinking.  I  became  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  continuity  of  historical  causes,  and  real- 
ized more  and  more  how  easily  and  naturally  have  grown  i 
the  myths  and  legends  which  have  delayed  the  unbiased 
observation  of  human  events  and  the  scientific  investi- 
gation of  natural  laws.  On  a  Nile  boat  for  many  weeks, 
with  scholars  of  high  character,  and  with  an  excellent 
library  about  me,  I  found  not  only  a  refuge  from  trouble 
and  sorrow,  but  a  portal  to  new  and  most  fascinating 
studies. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  life  of  old  Egypt  which  interested 
me:  the  scenes  in  modem  Eastern  life  also  gave  a  needed 
change  in  my  environment.  At  Cairo,  in  the  bazaar, 
in  contact  with  the  daily  life,  which  seemed  like  a  chapter 
out  of  the  '* Arabian  Nights,"  and  also  in  the  modern 
part  of  the  cit>%  in  contact  with  the  newer  life  of  Egypt, 
among  English  and  Egjrptian  functionaries,  there  was 
constant  stimulus  to  fruitful  trains  of  thought. 

For  our  journey  of  five  weeks  upon  the  Nile  we  had 
what  was  called  a  •* special  steamer,"  the  Sethi;  and 
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for  our  companions,  some  fourteen  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish—all on  friendly  terms.     Every  day  came  new  sub-, 
jects  of  tbougbtf  and  nearly  every  waking  moment  came 
some  new  stimulus  to  observation  and  reflection. 

Hi^eply  impressed  on  my  mind  is  the  account  given  me] 
by  lirugsch  Bey,  assistant  director  of  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum, of  the  amazing  find  of  antiquities  two  or  three 
years  before— perhaps  the  most  startling  discovery  ever 
made  in  archsology.  It  was  on  this  wise.  The  museum 
authorities  had  for  some  time  noted  that  tourists  com- 
ing down  the  river  were  bringing  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  workmanship ;  and  this  led  to  a  sus- 
picion that  tlte  Arabs  about  the  first  cataract  had  dis- 
ooT^red  a  new  tomb.  For  a  long  time  nothing  definite 
eould  be  found:  bat,  at  last,  vigorous  measures  having 
bMB  takcn»~iiwasiii«s  which  Brogsch  Bey  did  not  ex- 
pla$B»  bat  whi^  I  ooold  easily  understand  to  be  the  time- 
hcMMkred  method  of  tying  up  the  principal  functionaries 
of  the  refioa  to  their  pafan-treee  and  whipping  them  until 
they  coaftaiwdL— ftp  diseovery  was  revealed,  and  Brugsch 
H^y»  haviig  SVM  «p  ttie  Nile  to  the  place  indicated,  was 
taken  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  weli ;  and,  having  been 
Wt  itow«  iaio  it  hr  ropes*  foond  himself  in  a  sort  of  ar- 
lifti^al  cavenk  not  h^iawliifcMl  and  adorned  like  the  royal 
tott^K<  of  that  ni^gtoa,  h«t  rwighly  hewn  in  the  rock.  It 
i  with  «areophafi,  and  at  first  sight  of  them  he 
^nii  Nuiuv<t  paralysed.  Far  they  bore  the  names  of  sev- 
and  atuot^g  the  moot  emuMBt  early  sovereigns  and  mem- 
Wre  of  soTtreiga  fhaOiaa  of  the  greatest  days  of  Egypt. 
The  llf«t  Idea  whidi  took  hold  of  Bmgsch's  mind  while 
ntuuned  by  this  rerelatioin  was  that  he  was  dreaming; 
hukU  h«viig  soon  convinced  himself  that  be  was  awake, 
be  then  thought  that  he  mnst  be  in  some  state  of  balln- 
c^iatkMK  after  death— that  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  life, 
and  that  Ids  eool  was  wandering  amid  diadows.  But 
thi^  too«  he  soon  found  unlikely.  Then  came  over  him 
A  aanaa  of  Um  reality  and  importance  of  the  discovery 
tO0  ^II^MraMiTe  to  be  borne.    He  coold  stay  in  the  cavern 
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no  longer;  and,  having  gone  to  the  entrance  of  the 
well  and  signaled  to  the  men  above,  he  was  drawn  up, 
and,  arriving  at  the  surface,  gasped  out  a  command  to 
them  all  to  leave  him.  He  then  sat  down  in  the  desert 
to  secure  the  calm  required  for  further  thought;  and, 
finally,  having  become  more  composed,  returned  to  the 
work,  and  the  mmmnies  of  Rameses  the  Great  and  of 
the  other  royal  personages  were  taken  from  their  tem- 
porary home,  carried  down  the  river,  and  placed  in  the 
museum  at  Cairo. 

Another  experience  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  I 
had  passed  a  day  with  the  Egyptian  minister  of  public 
instruction,  Artin  Pasha,  at  the  great  technical  school 
of  Cairo,  which,  under  the  charge  of  an  eminent  French 
engineer,  is  training  admirably  a  considerable  number 
of  EgjTJtians  in  various  arts  applied  to  industry;  and, 
at  luncheon,  I  had  noticed  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  the 
Khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  representing  him  as  most  com- 
manding in  manner— over  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  a 
gorgeous  uniform.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  went 
to  dine  with  the  Khedive,  and,  entering  the  reception- 
rooms,  found  a  large  assemblage,  and  was  welcomed  by 
a  kindly  little  man  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  in  the  plain- 
est of  uniforms,  who,  as  I  supposed,  was  the  prime  min- 
ister, Riaz  Pasha.  His  greeting  was  cordial,  and  we  were 
soon  in  close  conversation,  I  giving  him  especially  the 
impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  school,  asking  ques- 
tions and  making  suggestions.  He  entered  very  heartily 
into  it  all,  and  detained  me  long,  I  wondering  constantly 
where  the  Khedive  might  be.  Presently,  the  great  doors 
having  been  flung  open  and  dinner  announced,  each  gen- 
tleman hastened  to  the  lady  assigned  him,  and  all  marched 
out  together,  my  thought  being,  ''This  is  the  Oriental  way 
of  entertaining  strangers ;  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  the  sov- 
ereign on  his  throne  at  the  table."  But,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  fi:rst  place  at  the  table  was  taken  by  the  unas- 
suming little  man  with  whom  I  had  been  talking  so  freely. 
At  first  I  was  somewhat  abashed,  though  the  mistake 
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WM  «  vory  nHtural  one.  The  fact 
ploUly  UOdor  tilt'  iitipression  made 
il«<!  imrtmit  of  tlu-  Khedive  at  the 
thi>  thought  hud  never  entered  my 
tvUtxiivo  nxight  be  pliynically  far  infc 
Ihit  iMt  Imriu  WHS  done ;  for,  after 
A||Uin  nnd  iHinew«d  the  conversatioB 
dlMlity.    1  mIbo  hud  a  long  talk  with  the 
foMiul  tiliii  intelligeQi  and  broad-minded. 
MHitl  iuuun«hI  me.    It  wa8  that  he  especuDj 
otkint^  Aiuoru^ns,  becaase  tiiey  were  Dot 
Ihw  iHiuiitry. 

Ill  i\K\r\\  and  Alexandria  I  enjoyed  meetiog 
<mu  ami  hhiiiliidi  uuHsionnries,— umongtheBajflliTi 
fviuud  l>i\  Henry  »le»»up,  who  has  for  so 
r«>nt)oitHi  Mduiirable  Nervices  at  Beyrout;  bat  Ae  i 
liiititwoi'thy  thinii  wai«  a  lecture  which  I  heard  friB  Dki 
Ml  Hill,  Mil  tuiiiii«^n(  rrtvihyiffian  physician  coi 
lb«i  iiitMiUm.  It  waa  on  (he  subject  of  the  Egyp&am 
lUta,  'rh«i  iUn^or  <»xplained  them,  as  well  as  the 
i»f  liiilia,  by  «»Jij»nw»inj?  hi*  belief  that  when  the  AluigktT 
iiniiu*  vb»\vu  ill  Ihi*  ^\kU  of  the  day  to  refresh  himself  by 
WMlkiinn  and  Ulkiiiir  with  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
b»        ,      '    '  -     -'  ,  1  Jio  had  made  some  of  the  great 

\\\<  o  existence,  and  that  these  had 

*Mwik<»d  \s\\\**  \\\  iiiou  who  took  them  into  other  oonntriee, 
IkUii  MuMv  (iiigihl  tttt 

I  hUvi  fvMt"  '    '*   V  M.tx*  auother  especially  interesting 
man  of  a  vv  r^^ut  aart,  an  Armenian,  Mr.  Nimr; 

IkUiC  \s\\  vi«illi^  biw,  waa  aiMBad  to  find  in  his  library 
«  blffa  Ol4boUg«  of  Rulllll  lUHd  fVench  books,  scientific 
Mid  Ut«f«ry^Mm«  ttMia  tlie  **New  York  Scientific 
Moiilhly  **  \H4ilaiuiii4f  («iy  own  articles,  which  he  had  done 
we  tbe  burner  t\>  re4lKl^  I  fomaA  that  he  had  been,  at  an 
earH«»r  jh^iuhI  a  |xr<xf\»aa<Mr  «l  the  college  established  by 
the  American  l>c4eetiait  ndnlonaries  at  Beyrout;  but 
that  he  and  aevend  othera  who  had  come  to  adopt  the 
Darwinian  h^rpolhaait  vect  en  that  account  turned  out 
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of  their  situations,  and  that  he  had  taken  refnge  in  Cairo, 
where  he  was  publishing,  in  Arabic,  a  daily  newspaper, 
a  weekly  literary  magazine,  and  a  monthly  scientific  jour- 
nal. I  was  much  struck  by  one  remark  of  his— which 
was,  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Freemasonry  in  the  East,  as  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing Christians  and  Mohammedans  together  under  the 
same  roof  for  mutual  help,  with  the  feeling  that  they 
were  children  of  the  same  God.  He  told  me  that  the  worst 
opposition  he  had  met  came  from  a  very  excellent  Protes- 
tant missionary,  who  had  publicly  insisted  that  the  God 
worshiped  by  the  Mohammedans  was  not  the  God  wor- 
shiped by  Christians.  This  reminded  me  of  a  sermon 
which  one  of  my  friends  heard  in  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
in  which  a  priest,  reproving  his  Catholic  hearers  for  en- 
tering into  any  relations  with  Protestants,  especially  op- 
posed the  idea  that  they  worshiped  the  same  God,  and 
insisted  that  the  God  of  the  Catholics  and  the  God  of 
the  Protestants  are  two  different  beings. 

Among  the  things  which  gave  me  a  real  enjoyment  at 
this  period,  and  aided  to  revive  my  interest  in  the  world 
about  me,  was  the  Saracenic  architecture  of  Cairo  and 
its  neighborhood.  Nothing  could  be,  in  its  way,  more 
beautiful.  I  had  never  before  realized  how  much  beauty 
is  obtainable  under  the  limitations  of  Mohammedanism  j 
the  exquisite  tracery  and  fretwork  of  the  Saracenic  pe- 
riod were  a  constant  joy  to  me,  and  happily,  as  there  had 
been  no  ''restorers,"  everything  remained  as  it  had  left 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  genius  who  created  it. 

Id  this  older  architecture  a  thousand  things  interested 
me;  but  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  by  the  tombs 
at  Beni  Hassan,  as  showing  the  historical  linking  to- 
gether of  human  ideas  both  in  art  and  science— the  de- 
velopment of  one  period  out  of  another.  Up  to  the  time 
of  my  seeing  them  I  had  supposed  that  the  Doric  archi- 
tecture of  Greece,  and  especially  the  Doric  colunm,  was 
of  Greek  creation;  now  I  saw  the  proof  that  it  was 
evolved  out  of  an  earlier  form  upon  the  lower  Nile,  which 
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had  itself,  doubtless,  been  developed  out  of  forms  yet 
earlier. 

At  one  thing  I  was  especially  suqDrised.  I  found  that, 
excellent  as  are  our  missionaries  in  those  regions,  their 
work  has  not  at  all  been  what  those  who  send  them  have 
supposed.  No  Mohammedan  converts  are  made.  Indeed, 
should  the  good  missionaries  at  Cairo  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  in  the  spacious  quarters  for  which  they  are  so 
largely  indebted  to  the  late  Khedive  Ismail,  and  find  that 
they  had  converted  a  Mohammedan,  they  would  be  filled 
with  consternation.  They  would  possibly  be  driven  from 
the  country.  The  real  Mohammedan  cannot  be  con- 
verted. There  were,  indeed,  a  few  persons,  here  and 
there,  claiming  to  be  converted  Jews  or  Mohammedans; 
but  we  were  always  warned  against  them,  even  by  Chris- 
tians, as  far  less  trustworthy  than  those  who  were  true 
to  their  original  faith.  Whatever  good  is  dooe  by  the 
missionaries  is  done  through  their  schools,  to  which  oome 
many  children  of  the  Copts,  with  perhaps  a  certain  nnm- 
ber  of  Mohammedans  desirous  of  learning  English ;  and 
the  greatest  of  American  missionary  suc<?esses  is  doubt- 
less Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  which  has  certainly 
done  a  ver\'  noble  work  among  the  more  gifted  young 
men  of  the  Christian  populations  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Several  times  I  attended  service  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Cairo,  and  found  it  hard,  unattractiTe, 
and  little  likely  to  influence  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  whether  Mohammedan  or  Christian.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  preachers,  as  a  rule,  were  entirely  out  of 
the  current  of  modem  theological  and  religioits  thovglit, 
and  that  even  the  hest  and  noblest  of  them  represented 
ideas  no  longer  held  by  their  leading  coreligionists  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Egypt,  we  left 
andria  for  Athens,  where  I  enjoyed,  during  a 
erable  stay,  the  advantages  of  the  library  at  the 
School  of  Archaeology,  and  the  companionship  of  my 
friend  Professor  Waldstein,  now  of  Cambridge  Ui 
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sity.  Very  delightful  also  were  excursions  with  my  old 
Yale  companion,  Walker  Fearne,  our  minister  in  Greece, 
and  his  charming  family,  to  the  Acropolis,  the  Theater 
of  Dionysus,  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  Megara,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  An  especial  advantage  we  had  in  the 
companionship  of  Professor  Mahaify  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  whose  comments  on  all  these  places  were  most 
suggestive. 

Very  interesting  to  me  was  an  interview  with  Tricou- 
pis,  the  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  His  talk  on  the 
condition  of  things  in  Greece  was  that  of  a  broad-minded 
statesman.  Speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  state,  he  said  that  the  church  had  kept 
the  language  and  the  nationality  of  the  people  alive  dur- 
ing the  Turkish  occupation,  but  that,  in  spite  of  its  ser- 
vices, it  had  never  been  allowed  to  domineer  over  the 
country  politically;  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  push- 
ing railway  communications  into  Europe,  and  lamented 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  Turkey.  His  remi- 
niscences of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  ^fr.  Dallas,  whom  he  had 
formerly  known  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  during  his 
stay  as  minister  in  London,  were  especially  interesting. 

The  most  important  "function"  I  saw  was  the  sol- 
emn "Te  Deum"  at  the  cathedral  on  the  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence,  the  King,  Queen,  and  court  being 
present ;  but  I  was  less  impressed  by  their  devotion  than 
by  the  irreverence  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, who,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  walked  about  in 
the  church  with  their  hats  on  their  heads.  As  to  the 
priests  who  swarmed  about  us  in  their  Byzantine  cos- 
tumes and  long  hair,  I  was  reminded  of  a  sententious 
Moslem  remark  regarding  them:  "Much  hair,  little 
brains." 

On  Good  Friday  I  visited  ^fars  Hill  and  mused  for  an 
hour  over  what  has  come  from  the  sermon  once  preached 
there. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  we  left  the  Piripus,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  ^gean  on  a  most  beautiful  day,  ar- 
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rived  in  Constantinople,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr,  Straus,  our  iniDister  at  that  capital.  Thus  began 
a  friendship  which  I  have  ever  since  greatly  prized.  Mr. 
Straus  introduced  me  to  two  of  the  most  interesting 
men  I  have  ever  met;  the  first  of  these  being  Hamdi  Bey, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
Meeting  him  at  Mr.  Straus's  table  and  in  his  own  house, 
I  heard  him  discuss  sundry  questions  relating  to  modem 
art— better,  in  some  respects,  than  any  other  person  I 
have  ever  known.  Never  have  I  heard  more  admirably 
discriminating  judgments  upon  various  modern  schools 
of  painting  than  tliose  which  he  then  gave  me. 

The  other  person  to  whom  Mr.  vStraus  introduced  me 
was  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  William  Wbite,  who 
was  very  hospitable,  and  revealed  to  me  much  in  life  and 
literature.  One  thing  especially  surprised  me— namely, 
that  though  a  Koman  Catholic,  he  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Renan  'a  writings,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  reader. 
Here,  too,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  whom  I  had  met  elsewhere. 
Curious  was  an  evening  visit  to  the  Russian  Embassy, 
Mrs.  Straus  being  carried  in  a  sedan-chair,  her  husband 
walking  beside  her  in  evening  dress  at  one  door,  I  at 
the  other,  and  a  kavass,  with  drawn  sword,  marching 
at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

While  the  Mohammedan  history  revealed  in  Constan- 
tinople gave  me  frequent  subjects  of  thought,  I  was  more 
constantly  carried  back  to  the  Byzantine  period.  For 
there  was  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  I  No  edifice  has  ever 
impressed  me  more;  indeed,  in  many  respects,  none  has 
ever  impressed  me  so  much.  Bearing  in  mind  its  origin, 
its  history,  and  its  architecture,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  in- 
teresting church  in  the  world.  Though  smaller  than  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  vastly  more  impressive.  Taking 
into  account  the  view  as  one  enters,  embracing  the  lofty 
vaults  retreating  on  all  sides,  the  arches  springing  above 
our  heads,  and,  crowning  all,  the  dome,  which  opens 
fully  upon  the  sight  immediately  upon  passing  the  door- 
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way,  it  is  certainly  the  most  overpowering  of  Christian 
churches.  Gibbon 's  pictures  thronged  upon  me,  and  very 
vividly,  as  I  visited  the  ground  where  formerly  stood 
the  Great  Circus,  and  noted  the  remains  of  monuments 
where  the  "Blues"  and  '* Greens'*  convulsed  the  city  with 
their  bloody  faction  fights,  and  where  squabbling  Chris- 
tian sects  prepared  the  way  for  that  Turkish  dominion 
which  has  now  burdened  this  weary  earth  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years. 

From  Constantinople,  by  Buda-Pesth,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Ulm,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  to  Paris,  stopping  in 
each  of  these  cities,  mainly  for  book-bunting.  At  Munich 
I  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Koyal  Library,  where 
various  rare  works  relating  to  the  bearing  of  theology 
on  civilization  were  placed  at  my  disposal ;  and  at  Frank- 
fort added  largely  to  my  library— especially  mono- 
graphs on  Egy|)t  and  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
middle  ages. 

At  Paris  the  Exposition  of  1889  was  in  full  blast.  As 
to  the  American  exhibit,  there  were  some  things  to  be 
lamented.  Our  "commission  of  experts"  was  in  part 
remarkably  well  chosen;  among  them  being  a  number 
of  the  best  men  in  their  departments  that  America  has 
produced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who 
had  evidently  been  foisted  upon  the  President  by  politi- 
cians in  remote  States— so-called  **  experts,"  yet  as  un- 
fit as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  human  beings  to  be. 
One  of  these,  who  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
important  American  departments,  was  utterly  helpless. 
Day  in  and  day  out,  he  sat  in  a  kind  of  daze  at  the  Ameri- 
can headquarters,  doing  nothing— indeed,  evidently  in- 
capable of  doing  anything.  One  or  two  of  his  associates, 
as  well  as  sundry  Frenchmen,  asked  me  to  aid  in  getting 
his  department  into  some  order ;  and  this,  though  greatly 
pressed  for  time,  I  did,— devoting  to  the  task  several 
days  which  I  could  ill  afford. 

Very  happy  was  I  over  one  improvement  which  the 
United  States  had  made  suice  the  former  exposition,  at 
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which  I  had  myself  been  a  commissioner.  Then  all  la- 
mented and  apologized  for  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Gallery;  now  there  was  no  need  either  of  lamen- 
tation or  apology,  for  there,  in  all  their  beauty,  were 
portraits  by  Sargent,  and  Gari  Melchers*s  picture  of  **A 
Communion  Day  in  Holland"— the  latter  touching  the 
deep  places  of  the  human  heart..  As  I  was  sitting  before 
it  one  day,  an  English  gentleman  eanie  with  his  wife  and 
sat  beside  me.  Presently  I  heard  hini  say:  "Of  all  the 
pictures  in  the  entire  exposition,  this  takes  the  strongest 
hold  upon  me."  Many  other  American  pictures  were 
also  objects  of  pride  to  us.  I  found  our  minister,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  very  hospitable,  and  at  his  house  became 
acquainted  with  various  interesting  Americans.  At 
President  Camot's  reception  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee 
I  also  met  several  personages  worth  knowing,  and 
among  them,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Senator  John 
Sherman, 

During  this  stay  in  Paris  I  took  part  in  two  commem- 
orations. First  came  the  Fourth  of  July,  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  old  custom  which  I  had  known  so  well 
in  my  student  days,  the  American  colony  visited  the 
cemetery  of  the  Rue  Picpus  and  laid  wreaths  upon  the 
tomb  of  Lafayette,— the  American  band  performing  a 
dirge,  and  our  marines  on  duty  firing  a  farewell  volley. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  warm  and  hearty  tribute.  A  week 
later  was  the  unv^eiling  of  the  statue  of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,— this  being  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which,  in  that 
garden,- and,  indeed,  on  that  spot,  before  the  Cafe  Foy,— 
he  had  roused  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  Bastille  and 
begun  the  whirlwind  which  finally  swept  away  so  much 
and  80  many,  including  himself  and  his  beloved  Lucille. 
Poor  Camille,  orating,  gesticulating,  and  looking  for  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  was  one  of  the  tittle  great 
men  so  important  at  the  beginning  of  revolutions  and 
so  insignificant  afterward.  It  was  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  old  legends  regarding  him,  the  French  had  ceased 
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to  care  for  him;  I  was  surprised  at  the  small  number 
present,  and  at  the  languid  interest  even  of  these. 

Among  my  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  this  period 
are  my  walks  and  talks  with  my  old  Yale  and  Paris  stu- 
dent friend  of  nearly  forty  years  before,  Randall  Gib- 
son, who,  having  been  a  general  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, was  now  a  United  States  senator  from  Louisiana. 
Revisiting  our  old  haunts,  especially  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Pantheon,  St.  Sulpice,  and  other  monuments  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  we  si>oke  much  of  days  gone  by,  he  giving  me 
most  interesting  reminiscences  of  our  Civil  War  period 
as  seen  from  the  Southern  side.  One  or  two  of  the  things 
he  told  me  are  especially  fastened  in  my  mind.  The  first 
was  that  as  he  sat  with  other  ofl&cers  over  the  camp-fire 
night  after  night,  discussing  the  war  and  their  hopes 
regarding  the  future,  all  agreed  that  when  the  Confed- 
eracy obtained  its  independence  there  should  be  no 
** right  of  secession"  in  it.  But  what  interested  me  most 
was  the  fact  that  he,  a  Democratic  senator  of  tiie  United 
States,  absolutely  detested  Thomas  Jefferson,  and,  above 
all  things,  for  the  reason  that  he  considered  Jefferson 
the  real  source  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. Gibson  was  a  tyi^ical  Kentucky  Whig  who,  in 
the  Civil  War,  went  with  the  South  from  the  force  of 
family  eonnectiousj  friendships,  social  relations,  and  the 
like,  but  who  remained,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  from  first 
to  last,  deeply  attached  to  the  Union. 

Leaving  Paris,  we  went  together  to  Ilomburg,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Henry  S.  Sanford,  our  minister  at  Belgium 
during  the  Civil  War,  one  of  Secretary  Seward's  fore- 
most agents  on  the  European  continent  at  that  period. 
His  accounts  of  matters  at  that  time,  especially  of  the 
doings  of  sundry  emissaries  of  the  United  States,  were 
all  of  them  interesting,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
amusing.  At  Homburg,  too,  I  found  my  successor  in 
the  legation  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Pendleton,  who,  though  his 
mind  remained  clear,  was  slowly  dying  of  paralysis. 

Thence  with  Gibson  and  Sanford  down  the  Rhine  to 
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Mr.  Sanford's  country-seat  in  Belgium.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful  place,  a  lordly  ch&teau,  superbly  built,  fitted, 
and  famished,  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  a  score 
of  gnests,  and  yet  the  rent  he  paid  for  it  was  but  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  It  had  been  built  by  a  prince  at 
Buoh  cost  that  he  himself  could  not  afford  to  live  in  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  rent  it  for  what  he  could  get.  Thence 
we  made  our  way  to  London  and  New  York. 


CHAPTER  LV 

BIEXICO,  CALIFORNIA,  SCANDINAVIA,  RUSSIA,  ITALY, 
LONDON,  AND  BERLIN— 1892-1897 

A  REIVING  at  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  I  was 
Xju  soon  settled  at  my  accustomed  work  in  the  univer- 
sity,—devoting  myself  to  new  chapters  of  my  book  and 
to  sundry  courses  of  lectures.  Early  in  the  following 
year  I  began  a  course  before  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  my  stay  in  Philadelphia  was  rendered  very 
agreeable  by  various  new  acquaintances.  Interesting  to 
me  was  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  Dr.  Ryan.  Din- 
ing in  his  company,  I  referred  admiringly  to  his  cathe- 
dral, which  I  had  recently  visited,  but  spoke  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  defective  mode  of  placing  the  dome 
upon  the  building;  whereupon  he  made  one  of  the  most 
tolerable  Latin  puns  I  have  ever  heard,  saying  that  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  both  the  nave  and  the  dome  his 
predecessors  were  hampered  by  lack  of  money,— that,  in 
fact,  they  were  greatly  troubled  by  the  res  anguMce  domi. 
Interesting  also  was  attendance  upon  the  conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  which  brought  together  a  large  body  of 
leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the 
freedmen  and  Indians,  The  president  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Hayes,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
had  known  well  in  former  days,  when  I  served  under 
him  as  minister  to  Germany,  and  the  high  opinion  I  had 
then  formed  of  him  was  increased  as  I  heard  him  dis- 
cuss the  main  questions  before  the  conference.  It  was 
the  fashion  at  one  time  among  blackguards  and  cynics  of 
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both  parties  to  sneer  at  him,  and  this,  doubtless,  produced 
some  effect  on  the  popular  mind;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust:  rarely  have  I  met  a  man  in  our  own  or 
any  other  country  who  has  impressed  me  more  by  the 
qualities  which  a  true  American  should  most  desire  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States ;  he  had  what  our  coun- 
try needs  most  in  our  public  men— sobriety  of  judgment 
united  to  the  power  of  calm,  strong  statement. 

The  two  following  years,  1890-1891,  were  passed  mainly 
at  Cornell,  though  with  excursions  to  various  other  in- 
stitutions where  I  had  been  asked  to  give  addresses  or 
lectures;  but  in  February  of  1892,  having  been  invited 
to  lecture  at  Stanford  University  in  California,  I  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  become  one 
of  the  guests  going  in  his  car  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way 
of  Mexico.  Our  party  of  eight,  provided  witli  eook,  ser- 
vants, and  every  comfort,  traveled  altogether  more  than 
twelve  thousand  miles— first  through  the  Central  and 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  beyond,  then  by  a  series  of  zigzag  excursions  from 
lower  California  to  the  northern  limits  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  finally  through  the  Kocky  Mountains 
and  the  eaiions  of  Colorado  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 
Thence  my  companions  went  East  and  I  returned  alone 
to  Stanford  to  give  my  lectures.  During  this  long  ex- 
cursion I  met  many  men  who  greatly  interested  me,  and 
especially  old  students  of  mine  whom  I  found  everywhere 
doing  manfully  the  work  for  which  Cornell  had  aided 
to  fit  them.  Never  have  I  felt  more  fully  repaid  for  any 
labor  and  care  I  have  ever  given  to  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  university.  Arriving  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  I  said  to  myself,  **Here  certainly  I  shall  not  meet 
any  more  of  my  old  Cornellians  " ;  but  hardly  was  I  set- 
tled in  my  room  when  a  card  came  up  from  one  of  them, 
and  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  doing  honor  to  the  Sib- 
ley College  of  the  university  by  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  the  largest  printing-press  which  had  ever  been 
brought  into  Mexico.    The  Mexican  capital  interested  me 
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greatly.  The  cathedral,  which,  up  to  that  time,  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  ID  a  debased  rococo  style,  I  found  to  be  of  a 
simple,  noble  Renaissance  character,  and  of  real  dignity. 
Being  presented  to  the  President,  Porfirio  Diaz,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  his  quiet  strength  and  self-posses- 
sion, and  then  understood  for  the  first  time  what  had 
wrought  so  beneficent  a  change  in  his  country.  His  min- 
isters also  impressed  me  favorably,  though  they  were  evi- 
dently overshadowed  by  so  great  a  personality.  One  de- 
tail struck  me  as  curious :  the  room  in  which  the  President 
received  us  at  the  palace  was  hung  round  with  satin 
draperies  stamped  with  the  crown  and  cipher  of  his  pre- 
decessor—the ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian. 

California  was  a  great  revelation  to  me.  We  arrived 
just  at  the  full  outburst  of  spring,  arid  seemed  to  have 
alighted  upon  a  new  planet.  Strong  and  good  men  I 
found  there,  building  up  every  sort  of  worthy  enterprise, 
and  especially  their  two  noble  universities,  one  of  which 
was  almost  entirely  officered  by  Cornell  graduates.  To 
this  institution  I  was  attached  by  a  special  tie.  At  vari- 
ous times  the  founders,  Governor  and  Mrs,  Stanford, 
had  consulted  me  on  problems  arising  in  its  development; 
they  had  twice  visited  me  at  Cornell  for  the  purpose  of 
more  full  discussion,  and  at  the  latter  of  the  two  visits 
had  urged  me  to  accept  its  presidency.  This  I  had  felt 
obliged  to  decline.  I  said  to  them  that  the  best  years  of 
my  life  had  been  devoted  to  building  up  two  universities,— 
Michigan  and  Cornell,— and  that  not  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Pacific  coast  would  tempt  me  to  begin  with  another ; 
that  this  feeling  was  not  due  to  a  wish  to  evade  any  duty, 
but  to  a  conviction  that  my  work  of  that  sort  was  done, 
and  that  there  were  others  who  could  continue  it  far 
better  than  I.  It  was  after  this  conversation  that,  on 
their  asking  whether  there  was  any  one  suitable  within 
my  acquaintance,  I  answered,  *'Go  to  the  University  of 
Indiana;  there  you  will  find  the  president,  an  old  stu- 
dent of  mine,  David  Starr  Jordan,  one  of  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  the  country,  possessed  of  a  most  charm- 
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ing  power  of  literary  expression,  with  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity in  organization,  and  blessed  with  good,  sound  sense. 
Call  him. ' '  They  took  my  advice,  called  Dr.  Jordan,  and 
I  found  him  at  the  university.  My  three  weeks'  stay  in- 
terested me  more  and  more.  Evening  after  evening  I 
walked  through  the  cloisters  of  the  great  (4uadrangle,  ad- 
miring the  solidity,  beauty,  and  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  buildings,  and  enjoying  their  lovely  surroundings 
and  the  whole  charm  of  that  California  atmosphere. 

The  buildings,  in  simplicity,  beauty,  and  fitness,  far 
surpassed  any  others  which  had  at  that  time  been  erected 
for  university  purposes  in  the  United  States;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  when  the  entire  plan  is  carried  out,  not  even 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  have  anything  more  beautiful. 
President  Jordan  had  more  than  fulfilled  my  prophecies, 
and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  see  at  their  daily  work  the 
faculty  he  had  called  together.  The  students  also  greatly 
interested  me.  When  it  was  first  noised  abroad  that 
Senator  Stanford  was  to  found  a  new  university  in  Cali- 
fornia, sundry  Eastern  men  took  a  sneering  tone  and 
said,  **What  will  it  find  to  do!  The  young  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  are  as  yet  fit  to  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  are  very  few;  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  is  already  languishing  for 
want  of  students."  The  weakness  of  these  views  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that,  at  this  hour,  each  of  these  universities  has 
nearly  three  thousand  undergraduates.  The  erection  of 
Stanford  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  State  University, 
and  both  are  doing  noble  work,  not  only  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  for  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy things  in  the  history  of  American  university  edu- 
cation thus  far  is  the  fact  that  the  university  buildings 
erected  by  boards  of  trustees  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have,  almost  without  exception,  proved  to  be  mere  jumbles 
of  mean  materials  in  incongruous  styles ;  but  to  this  rule 
there  have  been,  mainly,  two  noble  exceptions :  one  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  eye  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  other 
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in  these  buildings  at  Palo  Alto,  planned  and  executed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford-  These 
two  groups,  one  in  Virginia  and  one  in  California,  with, 
perhaps,  the  new  university  buildings  at  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  are  almost  the  only  homes  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  which  are  really  satisfactory  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view. 

The  "City  of  the  Saints,"  which  I  saw  on  my  way, 
had  much  interest  for  me.  I  collected  while  there  every- 
thing possible  in  the  way  of  publications  bearing  on  Mor- 
monism,  beginning  with  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
the  '*Book  of  Mormon";  but  nothing  that  I  could  find  in 
any  of  these  publications  indicated  any  considerable  intel- 
lectual development,  as  yet. 

More  encouraging  was  a  rapid  visit,  on  my  way  home, 
to  the  Chicago  Exposition  buildings,  which,  though  not  yet 
fully  completed,  were  very  beautiful ;  and  still  more  plea- 
sure came  from  a  visit  to  the  new  University  of  Chicago, 
which  was  evidently  beginning  a  most  important  work  for 
American  civilization.  Its  whole  plan  is  remarkably  well 
conceived,  and  with  the  means  that  it  is  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing, due  to  the  public  spirit  of  its  main  benefactor  and  a 
multitude  of  others  hardly  second  to  him  in  the  importance 
of  their  gifts,  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  great  influence, 
especially  throughout  the  Northwestern  States.  First  of 
all,  it  will  do  much  to  lift  the  city  in  which  it  stands  out  of 
its  crude  materialism  into  something  higher  and  better. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  its  buildings  are  worthy  of  it : 
they  seem  likely  to  form  a  fourth  in  the  series  of  fit  homes 
for  great  centers  of  advanced  education  in  the  United 
States,— Virginia,  Stanford,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  the  others. 

Having  returned  to  Cornell,  I  went  on  quietly  with  my 
work  until  autumn,  when,  to  ray  surprise,  I  received  no- 
tice that  the  President  had  appointed  me  minister  to  St. 
Petersburg;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  I  arrived  at  my 
post  in  that  capital.    Of  my  experience  as  minister  I  have 

spoken  elsewhere,  but  have  given  no  account  of  two 
n.-2B 
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journeys  which  interested  me  at  that  period.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  voyage 
of  a  day  and  night  across  the  Baltic  through  the  Aland 
Islands  was  like  a  dream,  the  northern  twilight  making 
night  more  beautiful  than  day,  and  the  approach  to  the 
Swedish  capital  being,  next  to  the  approaches  to  Con- 
stantinople and  to  New  York,  the  most  beautiful  I  know. 

Very  instructive  to  me  was  a  visit  to  Upsala— espe- 
cially to  the  university  and  cathedral.  As  to  the  former, 
the  *' Codex  of  Ulfilas,"  in  the  library,  which  I  had  long 
desired  to  see,  especially  interested  me ;  and  visits  to  the 
houses  of  the  various  "nations"  showed  me  that  out 
of  the  social  needs  of  Swedish  students  in  the  middle 
ages  had  been  developed  something  closely  akin  to  the 
fraternity  houses  which  similar  needs  have  developed 
in  our  time  at  American  universities.  The  cathedral, 
containing  the  remains  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Linnaeus, 
was  fruitful  in  suggestions.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
I  was  at  that  time  finishing  my  chapter  entitled  "From 
Creation  to  Evolution,"  and  had  been  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  ancient  and  mediiBval  conceptions  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  a  work  done  by  an  individual 
in  human  form,  laboring  with  his  hands  during  six  days, 
and  taking  needed  rest  on  the  seventh ;  and  here  I  found, 
at  the  side  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  a  delightfully  naive 
media&val  representation  of  the  whole  process,— a  series 
of  medallions  representing  the  Almighty  toiling  like  an 
artisan  on  each  of  the  six  days  and  reposing,  evidently 
very  weary,  on  the  seventh. 

The  journey  across  Sweden,  through  the  canals  and 
lakes,  was  very  restful.  At  Christiania  Mr.  Gade,  the 
American  consul,  who  bad  serv^ed  our  country  so  long 
and  so  honorably  in  that  city,  took  me  under  his  guid- 
ance during  various  interesting  excursions  about  the 
fiords.  At  Gothenburg  I  took  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  their  system  of  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  became  satisfied  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  ever  obtained. 
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The  whole  old  system  of  saloons,  gin-shops,  and  the  like, 
with  their  allurements  to  the  drinking  of  adulterated  al- 
cohol, had  been  swept  away,  and  in  its  place  the  govern- 
ment had  given  to  a  corporation  the  privilege  of  selling 
pure  liquors  in  a  restricted  number  of  decent  shops,  un- 
der carefully  devised  limitations.  First,  the  liquors  must 
he  fully  tested  for  purity;  secondly,  none  could  be  sold 
to  persons  already  under  the  influence  of  drink;  thirdly, 
no  intoxicant  could  be  sold  without  something  to  eat  with 
it,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system  being  thus  miti- 
gated. These  and  other  restrictions  had  reduced  the 
drink  evil,  as  I  was  assured,  to  a  minimum.  But  the 
most  far-reaching  provision  in  the  whole  system  was  that 
the  company  which  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  was 
not  allowed  to  declare  a  dividend  greater  than,  I  believe, 
six  per  cent;  everything  realized  above  this  going  into 
the  public  treasury,  mainly  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
result  of  this  restriction  of  profits  was  that  no  person 
employed  in  selling  ardent  spirits  was  under  the  slight- 
est temptation  to  attract  customers.  Each  of  these  sell- 
ers was  a  salaried  official  and  knew  that  his  place  de- 
pended on  his  adhering  to  the  law  which  forbade  him 
to  sell  to  any  person  already  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
or  to  do  anything  to  increase  his  sales;  and  the  whole 
motive  for  making  men  drunkards  was  thus  taken  away, 

I  was  assured  by  both  the  American  and  British  con- 
suls, as  well  as  by  most  reputable  citizens,  that  this  sys- 
tem had  greatly  diminished  intemperance.  Unfortunately, 
since  that  time,  fanatics  have  obtained  control,  and  have 
passed  an  entirely  "prohibitory"  law,  with  the  result,  as 
I  imderstand,  that  the  community  is  now  discovering 
that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  and  that  the  worst 
kinds  of  liquors  are  again  sold  by  men  whose  main  mo- 
tive is  to  sell  as  much  as  possible. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  my  visit  to  Norway  was 
Throndheim.  With  my  passion  for  Gothic  architecture, 
the  beautiful  little  cathedral,  which  the  authorities  were 
restoring  judiciously,  was  a  delight,  and  it  was  all  the 
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more  interesting  as  containing  one  of  those  curiosities 
of  human  civilization  which  have  now  become  rare.  In 
one  corner  of  the  edifice  is  a  "holy  well,"  the  pilgrimages 
to  which  in  the  iniddle  ages  were,  no  doubt,  a  main  source 
of  the  wealth  of  the  establishment.  The  attendant  shows, 
in  the  stonework  close  to  the  well,  the  end  of  a  tube  coming 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cathedral ;  and  through  this 
tube  pious  monks  in  the  middle  ages  no  doubt  spoke  oracu- 
lar words  calculated  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the  saint 
presiding  over  the  place.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  thing 
which  one  sees  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and 
the  zeal  which  created  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  that 
to-day  originates  the  sacred  fire  which  always  comes 
down  from  heaven  on  Easter  day  into  the  Greek  church 
at  Jenisalem,  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 
uarius  in  the  cathedral  at  Naples,  and  sundry  camp- 
meeting  utterances  and  actions  in  the  United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway  struck  me  as  possessing,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  satisfactory  civilization  of  modern 
times.  AVith  a  monarchical  figurehead,  they  are  really  a 
republic.  Here  is  no  overbearing  plutocracy,  no  squalid 
]>ovcrty.  an  excellent  system  of  education,  libejal  and 
prnctical,  from  the  local  school  to  the  university,  a  popu- 
lation, to  all  appearance,  healthy,  thrifty,  and  comfort- 
nble. 

And  yet  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  re- 
■ourccM  of  luiman  folly  are  illimitable.  A  large  party 
in  Norway  urges  secession  from  Sweden,  and  both  re- 
miiin  tiivided  from  Denmark,  though  the  three  are,  to 
nil  intents  and  purposes,  of  the  same  race,  religion,  lan- 
giuigt",  and  early  historical  traditions.  And  close  beside 
tlu'iii  looms  up,  more  and  more  portentous,  the  Russian 
<M»hm«us,  which,  having  trampled  Swedish  Finland  under 
ItH  feet,  is  looking  across  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
toward  the  good  harbors  of  Norway,  just  opposite  Great 
(tiitain.  Russia  has  declared  the  right  of  her  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  to  an  ice-free  port  on 
tlie  Pacific;  why  shall  she  not  assert,  with  equal  cogency, 
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the  rigbt  of  these  millions  to  an  ice-free  port  on  the  At- 
lantic? Why  should  not  these  millions  own  a  railway 
across  Scandinavia,  and  a  suitable  territory  along  the 
line;  and  then,  logically,  all  the  territory  north,  and  as 
much  as  she  needs  of  the  territory  wsouth  of  the  lineT  The 
northern  and,  to  some  extent,  the  middle  regions  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  would  thus  come  under  the  sway  of  a  czar 
in  St.  Petersburg,  represented  by  some  governor-general 
like  those  who  have  been  trying  to  show  to  the  Scandi- 
navians of  Finland  that  newspapers  are  useless,  petitions 
inadmissible,  constitutions  a  fetish,  banishment  a  bless- 
ing, and  the  use  of  their  native  language  a  superfluity. 
The  only  sad  thing  in  this  fair  prospect  is  that  it  is  not 
the  objurgatory  Bjtirnson,  the  philosophic  Ibsen,  and  the 
impulsive  Nausen,  with  their  compatriots,  now  groaning 
under  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  *' Swedish  tyranny," 
who  would  enjoy  this  Russian  liberty,  but  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children. 

At  Copenhagen  I  was  especially  attracted  by  the  Eth- 
nographic Museum,  which,  by  its  display  of  the  gradual 
uplifting  of  Scandinavian  humanity  from  prehistoric 
times,  has  so  strongly  aided  in  enforcing  on  the  world 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  "rise  of  man,"  and  in  bring- 
ing to  naught  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  "fall  of 
man." 

A  short  stay  at  Moscow  added  to  my  Russian  points  of 
view,  it  being  my  second  visit  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
forty  years.  Although  the  city  had  spread  largely,  there 
was  ver>'  little  evidence  of  real  progress:  everywhere 
were  filth,  fetishism,  beggarj ,  and  reaction.  The  monu- 
ment to  Alexander  II,  the  great  emancipator,  stood  in  the 
Kremlin,  half  finished;  it  has  since,  I  am  glad  to  learn, 
been  completed;  but  this  has  only  been  after  long  and 
slothful  delays,  and  the  statue  in  St.  Petersburg  has  not 
even  been  begim.  It  is  well  understood  that  one  cause 
of  this  delay  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the  reactionary 
leaders  in  the  empire  to  glorify  so  radical  a  movement 
as  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
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I  had  one  curious  experieuce  of  Muscovite  ideas  of 
trade.  Moscow  is  one  of  tlie  main  centers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tlie  church  bells  in  which  the  Russian  peasant 
takes  such  delight;  and,  being  much  interested  in  campa- 
nology, I  visited  several  of  the  principal  foundries,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  size  and  workmanship  of  many 
specimens.  Walking  one  morning  to  the  Kremlin,  I  saw 
at  the  agency  of  one  of  these  establishments  a  bell  weigh- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  most  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  such  a  beautiful  example  of  the  best  that 
Russians  can  do  in  this  respect  that  I  went  in  and  asked 
the  price  of  it.  The  price  being  named,  I  said  that  I 
would  take  it.  Thereupon  consternation  was  evident  in 
the  establishment,  and  presently  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern said  to  me  that  they  were  not  sure  that  they  wished 
to  sell  it.  But  I  said,  '*You  have  sold  it;  I  asked  you 
what  your  price  was,  you  told  me,  and  I  have  bought  it." 
To  this  he  demurred,  and  finally  refused  altogether  to 
sell  it.  On  going  out,  my  guide  informed  me  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake;  that  I  was  myself  the  cause  of 
the  whole  trouble;  that  if  I  had  offered  half  the  price 
named  for  the  bell  I  should  have  secured  it  for  two  thirds ; 
but  that,  as  I  had  offered  the  entire  price,  the  people  in 
the  shop  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
worth  more  than  they  had  supposed,  that  I  had  detected 
values  in  it  which  they  had  not  realized,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  me  pay  more  for  it  than  the  price  they 
had  asked.  The  result  was  that,  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
a  compromise  having  been  made,  I  bought  it  and  sent  it 
to  the  library  of  Cornell  University,  where  it  is  now  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  stay  in  Moscow 
was  my  intercourse  with  Tolstoi,  and  to  this  I  have  de- 
voted a  separate  chapter.' 

One  more  experience  may  be  noted.  In  coming  and 
going  on  the  Moscow  railway  I  found,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  that  governmental  control  of  railways  does 

i  See  Chapter  XXXVII. 
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Dot  at  all  mean  better  accommodations  or  lower  fares  than 
when  such  works  are  under  individual  control.  The 
prices  for  travel,  as  well  as  for  sleeping-berths,  were 
much  higher  on  these  lines,  owned  by  the  government, 
than  on  any  of  our  main  trunk-lines  in  America,  which 
are  controlled  by  private  corporations,  and  the  accom- 
modations were  never  of  a  high  order,  and  sometimes 
intolerable. 

During  this  stay  in  Russia  my  sympathies  were  en- 
listed for  Finland ;  but  on  this  subject  I  have  spoken  fully 
elsewhere.^ 

Having  resigned  my  position  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Oc- 
tober of  1894,  the  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to 
go  with  my  family  to  Italy  for  the  winter;  and  several 
months  were  passed  at  Florence,  where  I  revised  and 
finished  the  book  which  had  been  preparing  during  twenty 
years.  Then  came  a  rapid  run  to  Rome  and  through 
southern  Italy,  my  old  haunts  at  Castellammare,  Sorren- 
to, and  Amalfi  being  revisited,  and  sundry  new  excursions 
made.  Among  these  last  was  one  to  Palermo,  where  I 
visited  the  Church  of  St.  Josaphat.  This  edifice  greatly 
interested  me  as  a  Christian  church  erected  in  honor  of 
a  Christian  saint  who  was  none  other  than  Buddha.  The 
manner  in  which  the  founder  of  that  great  world-religion 
which  preceded  our  own  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
saint  and  solemnly  proclaimed  as  such  by  a  long  series 
of  popes,  from  Sixtus  V  to  Pius  IX,  inclusive,  by  virtue 
of  their  infallibility  in  all  matters  relating  to  faith  and 
morals,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  things 
in  all  history.^ 

At  first  I  had  some  difficult^"  in  finding  this  church ;  but, 
finally,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent 
scholar,  the  Commendatore  Marzo,  canon  of  the  Cappelia 
Palatina  and  director  of  the  National  Library  at  Palermo, 
he  kindly  took  me  to  the  place.    Over  the  entrance  were 

1  See  Chapter  XXXIV. 

'  A  full  account  of  this  eonrersion  of  Buddha  (Bodisat)  into  St.  Josapbat 
is  givfn,  with  authorities,  etc..  ia  my  ^' History  o£  the  Wwfare  of  Soieaoe 
with  Theology,"  Vol.  U,  pp.  381  et  seq. 
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the  words,  **Divo  Josapbat";  within,  occupying  one  of 
the  places  of  highest  honor,  was  an  altar  to  the  saint, 
and  above  it  a  statue  representing  him  as  a  young  prince 
wearing  a  crown  and  holding  a  crucifix.  By  permission 
of  the  authorities  I  was  allowed  to  send  a  photographer, 
who  took  a  negative  for  me.  A  remark  of  the  Commen- 
datore  Marzo  upon  the  subject  pleased  me  much.  When, 
one  day,  after  showing  me  the  treasures  of  his  great 
library,  he  was  dining  with  me,  and  I  pressed  him  for 
particulars  regarding  Hi.  Josapbat,  he  answered,  *'He 
cannot  be  the  Jehosbaphat  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  be 
is  represented  as  a  very  young  man,  and  contemplating 
a  crucifix:  e  motto  misterioso.*'  It  was,  after  all,  not  so 
very  mysterious;  for  in  these  later  days,  now  that  the 
''Life  of  Barlaam  and  Josapbat,"  which  dates  from 
monks  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  has  been  compared 
with  the  "Life  of  Buddha,"  certainly  written  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  constant  coincidence  in  details,  and 
even  in  phrases,  puts  it  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that 
St.  Josapbat  and  Buddha  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Very  suggestive  to  thought  was  a  visit  to  the  wonder- 
ful cathedral  of  Monreale,  above  Palermo;  for  here,  at 
this  southern  extreme  of  Europe,  I  found  a  conception 
of  the  Alraiglity  as  an  enlarged  human  being,  subject  to 
human  weakness,  identical  with  that  shown  in  the  sculp- 
tures upon  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  at  the  extreme  uortli 
of  Europe.  The  whole  interior  of  Monreale  Cathedral 
is  covered  with  a  vast  sheet  of  mosaics  dating  from  about 
the  twelfth  century,  and  in  one  series  of  these,  repre- 
senting the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  shown  as  working, 
day  after  day,  like  an  artisan,  and  finally,  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  "resting,"— seated  in  almost  the  exact  attitude  of 
the  "weary  Mercui*y"  of  classic  sculpture,  with  a  marked 
expression  of  fatigue  upon  his  countenance  and  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  his  body.* 

During  this  journey,  ha^'ing  revisited  Orvieto,  Perugia, 


1 1  liave  g;iven  a  more  full  dJacussioii  of  this  subject  in  mj  "  History 
of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,'*  Vol.  I,  p.  3. 
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and  Assisi,  I  returned  to  Florence^  and  again  enjoyed 
the  society  of  ray  old  friends,  Professor  Willard  Fiske, 
Professor  Villari,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  and  Judge 
Stallo,  former  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Rome. 

The  great  event  of  this  stay  was  an  earthquake.  Seated 
on  a  pleasant  April  evening  in  ray  rooms  at  the  house 
built  by  Adolphus  Trollope,  near  the  Piazza  delT  Inde- 
pendeiiza,  I  heard  what  seemed  at  first  the  rising  of  a 
Btorm;  then  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind;  then,  as  it 
grew  stronger,  apparently  the  gallop  of  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry in  the  neighboring  avenue;  but,  ahnost  instantly,  it 
seemed  to  change  into  the  onrush  of  a  corps  of  artillery, 
and,  a  moment  later,  to  strike  the  house,  lifting  its  foun- 
dations as  if  by  some  mighty  hand,  and  swaying  it  to  and 
fro,  everything  creaking,  groaning,  rattling,  and  seeming 
likely  to  fall  in  upon  us.  This  movement  to  and  fro,  with 
crashing  and  screaming  inside  and  outside  the  house, 
continued,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  twenty  minutes — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  lasted  hardly  seven  seconds;  but 
certainly  it  was  the  longest  seven  seconds  I  have  ever 
known.  At  the  first  uplift  of  the  seismic  wave  my  wife 
and  I  rose  from  our  seats,  I  saying,  "Stand  perfectly 
still."  Thenceforward,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either 
of  us  until  all  was  over;  but  many  thoughts  came,— the 
dominant  feeling  being  a  sense  of  our  helplessness  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  powers  of  nature.  Neither  of 
us  had  any  hope  of  escaping  alive;  but  we  calmly  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  thinking  each  moment  would  be 
the  last.  As  I  look  back,  our  resignation  and  perfect 
quiet  still  surprise  me.  That  room,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Villino  TroMope,  which  an  ill-founded  legend  makes  the 
place  where  George  Eliot  wrote  "Romola, "  is  to  me 
sacred,  as  the  place  where  we  two  passed  **from  death 
unto  life." 

Nearly  all  that  night  we  remained  near  the  doors  of 
the  bouse,  ready  to  escape  any  new  shocks ;  but  only  one 
or  two  came,  and  those  very  light.  Crowds  of  the  popu- 
lation remained  out  of  doors,  many  dwellers  in  hotels 
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taking  refuge  in  carriages  and  cabs,  and  staying  in  them 
through  the  night. 

Next  morning  I  walked  forth  to  find  what  had  hap- 
pened,—first  to  the  cathedral,  to  see  if  anything  was 
left  of  Giotto's  tower  and  Brunellesehi's  dome,  and,  to  my 
great  joy,  found  them  standing;  but,  as  I  entered  the  vast 
building,  I  saw  one  of  the  enormous  iron  bars  which  take 
the  thrust  of  the  wide  arches  of  the  nave  pulled  apart 
and  broken  as  if  it  had  been  pack-thread;  there  were 
also  a  few  cracks  in  one  of  the  piers  supporting  the  dome, 
but  all  else  was  as  before. 

At  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  a  crowd  of  people  were  examin- 
ing sundry  crevices  which  had  been  made  in  its  mighty 
walls:  and  at  various  villas  in  tlie  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  road  to  San  Miniato,  I  found  that  the 
damage  had  been  much  worse.  A  part  of  the  tower  of 
one  villa,  occupied  b}^  an  English  lady  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, had  been  thrown  down,  crashing  directly  through 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  but  causing  no  loss  of  life;  the 
villa  of  rludge  Stallo,  at  the  Porta  Romana,  was  so 
wrecked  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it ;  and  in  the  house 
of  another  friend  a  heavy  German  stove  on  the  upper 
floor,  having  been  thrown  over,  had  come  down  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  main  parlor,  crashing  through  the  grand 
piano,  and  thence  into  the  cellar,  without  injury  to  any 
person.  One  of  the  professors  whom  I  afterward  met 
told  me  that  he  was  giving  a  dinner-i)arty  when,  suddenly, 
the  house  was  lifted  and  shaken  to  and  fro,  the  chandeliers 
swinging,  broken  glass  crashing,  and  the  ladies  scream- 
ing, and,  in  a  moment,  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  gave 
way,  but  fortunately  fell  outward,  so  that  the  guests 
scrambled  forth  over  the  ruins,  and  passed  the  night  in 
the  garden.  Perhaps  the  worst  damage  was  wrought  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Certosa,  where  some  of  the  beautiful 
old  work  was  irreparably  injured. 

It  was  very  difficult  next  morning  to  get  any  real  in- 
formation from  the  newspapers.  They  claimed  that  but 
three  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  city:  it  was  clearly 
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thought  best  to  minimize  the  damage  done,  lest  the  stream 
of  travel  might  be  scared  away.  I  remarked  at  the  time 
that  we  should  never  know  fully  what  had  occurred  uutit 
we  received  the  American  papers ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
several  weeks  afterward  a  Californian  showed  me  a 
very  full  and  minute  account  of  the  whole  calamity,  with 
careful  details,  given  in  the  telegraphic  reports  of  a  San 
Francisco  newspaper  on  the  very  morning  after  the 
earthquake. 

On  the  way  to  America  I  passed  a  short  time,  during 
the  month  of  June,  in  London,  meeting  various  interest- 
ing people,  a  most  pleasant  occasion  to  me  being  a  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  minister,  at  which 
I  met  my  classmate  Wayne  MaeVeagh,  formerly  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  minister  to  Constantinople, 
and  ambassador  to  Rome,  full,  as  usual,  of  interesting 
reminiscence  and  witty  suggestion.  Very  interesting  also 
to  me  was  a  talk  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  the  eminent 
pre-Raphaelite  artist.  He  told  me  much  of  Tennj'son, 
dwelling  upon  his  morbid  fear  that  people  would  stare 
at  him.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Ruskin  at  Venice,  when  Ruskin  took  Hunt  to  task  for 
not  having  come  to  see  him  more  frequently  in  London; 
to  which  Hunt  replied  that,  for  one  reason,  he  was  very 
busy,  and  that,  for  another,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  classed 
with  the  toadies  who  swarmed  about  Ruskin.  Whereupon 
Ruskin  said  that  Hunt  was  right  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  people  about  hun.  Hunt  also  spoke 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  his  beautiful  picture,  *'The  Light 
of  the  World."  From  him,  or  from  another  source  about 
that  time,  I  learned  that  formerly  the  Keble  College  peo- 
ple had  made  much  of  it ;  but  that,  some  one  having  inter- 
preted the  rays  passing  through  the  different  openings 
of  the  lantern  in  Christ's  hand  as  typifying  truth  shining 
through  different  religious  conceptions,  the  owners  of  the 
picture  distrusted  it,  and  had  recently  refused  to  allow  its 
exhibition  in  London. 

It  surprised  me  to  find  Holman  Hunt  so  absorbed  in 
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his  own  art  that  he  apparently  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
that  of  other  European  masters,— nothing  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  at  Paris ;  nothing  of  Menzel,  Knaus,  and  Wer- 
ner at  Berlin. 

Having  returned  to  America,  I  was  soon  settled  in  my 
old  homestead  at  Cornell,— as  I  supposed  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Very  delightful  to  me  during  this  as  well  as 
other  sojourns  at  Cornell  after  my  presidency  were  sun- 
dry visits  to  American  universities  at  which  I  was  asked 
to  read  papers  or  make  addresses.  Of  these  I  may 
mention  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  State  universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  at  each  of  which 
I  addressed  bodies  of  students  on  subjects  which  seemed 
to  me  important,  among  these  **The  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,"  ** Democracy  and  Education,** 
"Evolution  i'5.  Revolution  in  Politics,"  and  '*The  Prob- 
lem of  High  Crime  in  the  United  States."  To  me,  as  an 
American  citizen  earnestly  desiring  a  noble  future  for 
my  country,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  pleasures  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  large  audiences  of  vigorous  young 
men  and  women,  and,  above  all,  at  tlie  State  universities 
of  the  West,  which  are  to  act  so  powerfully  through  so 
many  channels  of  influence  in  this  new  century.  The 
last  of  the  subjects  above-named  interested  me  painfully, 
and  I  was  asked  to  present  it  to  large  general  audiences, 
and  not  infrequently  to  the  congregations  of  churches.  I 
had  become  convinced  that  looseness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  criminal  law  is  one  of  the  more  serious  dan- 
gers to  American  society,  and  my  earlier  studies  in  this 
field  were  strengthened  by  my  observations  in  the  com- 
munities I  had  visited  during  the  long  journey  through 
our  Southern  and  Pacific  States,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.    Of  this  I  shall  speak  later. 

Returning  to  Washington  in  February  of  1897, 1  joined 
the  Venezuela  Commission  in  presenting  its  report  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  ended  my  duties 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  my  con- 
nection with  the  political  campaign  of  1896  I  have  spoken 
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elsewhere.  In  May  of  1897,  having  been  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  ambassador  to  Berlin,  I  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  my  jonmeys  since  that  time  have  consisted 
mainly  of  excursions  to  interesting  historical  localities 
in  Germany,  with  several  short  vacations  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  northern  Italy,  upon  the  Riviera,  and  in 
America. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

THE  CABDIPP  GIANT:  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP 
HUMAN  FOLLY  — 1868-1870 

THE  traveler  from  New  York  to  Niagara  by  the  north- 
ern route  is  generally  disappointed  in  the  second 
half  of  his  journey.  During  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day, 
moving  rapidly  up  the  valleys,  first  of  the  Hudson  and 
next  of  the  Mohawk,  he  passes  through  a  succession  of 
landscapes  striking  or  pleasing,  and  of  places  interesting 
from  their  relations  to  the  French  and  Revolutionary 
wars.  But,  arriving  at  the  middle  point  of  his  journey,— 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk,— a  disenchantmeiit  be- 
gins. Thenceforward  he  passes  through  a  country  tame, 
monotonous,  and  with  cities  and  villages  as  uninterest- 
ing in  their  appearance  as  in  their  names ;  the  latter  be- 
ing taken,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason,  from  the 
classical  dictionary  or  the  school  geography. 

And  yet,  during  all  that  second  half  of  his  excursion, 
he  is  passing  almost  within  rausket-shot  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Northern  States,— the  lake 
country  of  central  and  western  New  York. 

It  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  valleys  running  from 
south  to  north,  and  lying  generally  side  by  side,  each 
wth  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Some,  like  the  Oneida  and  the 
Genesee,  are  broad  expanses  under  thorough  cultivation; 
others,  like  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  show  sheets  of  water 
long  and  wide,  their  shores  sometimes  indented  with 
glens  and  gorges,  and  sometimes  rising  with  pleasant 
slopes  to  the  wooded  hills;  in  others  still,  as  the  Caze- 
novia,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,   Keuka,  and  Canandaigua, 
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smaller  lakes  are  set,  like  gems,  amoog  vineyards  and 
groves;  and  in  others  shimmering  streams  go  winding 
through  corn-fields  and  orchards  fringed  by  the  forest. 

Of  this  last  sort  is  the  Onondaga  valley.  It  lies  just  at 
the  center  of  the  State,  and,  although  it  has  at  its  northern 
entrance  the  most  thriving  city  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  it  presers'es  a  remarkable  character  of  peaceful 
beauty. 

It  is  also  interesting  historically.  Here  was  the  seat— 
the  "long  house"— of  the  Onondagas,  the  central  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois;  hero,  from  time  immemorial,  were  held 
the  councils  which  decided  on  a  warlike  or  peaceful  policy 
for  their  great  confederation;  hither,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  came  the  Jesuits,  and  among  them  some  who 
stand  high  on  the  roll  of  martyrs;  hither,  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came  Chateaubriand,  who 
has  given  in  his  memoirs  his  melancholy  musings  on  the 
shores  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  his  conversation  with  the 
chief  sachem  of  the  Onondaga  tribe;  hither,  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  came  the  companion  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  who  has  given  in  his 
letters  the  thoughts  aroused  within  him  in  this  region, 
made  sacred  to  him  by  the  sorrows  of  refugees  from  the 
French  Revolution, 

It  is  a  land  of  peace.  The  remnant  of  the  Indians  live 
quietly  upon  their  reservation.  Christians  and  pagans 
uniting  harmoniously,  on  broad-church  principles,  in  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  white 
dog  to  the  Qreat  Spirit. 

The  surrounding  fanners  devote  themselves  in  peace 
to  their  vocation.  A  noted  academy,  which  has  sent  out 
many  of  their  children  to  take  high  places  in  their  own 
and  other  States,  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  and 
little  red  school-houses  are  suitably  scattered.  Cling- 
ing to  the  hills  on  either  side  are  hamlets  like  Onondaga, 
Pompey,  and  Otisco,  which  m  summer  remind  one  of  the 
TtUages  upon  tlie  lesser  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  typical  American  popula- 
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tion  of  the  best  sort— the  sort  which  made  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson believe  in  democracy.  It  is  largely  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  with  a  free  admixture  of  the  better  sort 
of  more  recent  immigrants.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  dur- 
ing several  years,  to  know  many  of  these  dwellers  in 
the  valley,  and  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  their  favor 
by  the  fact  that  in  my  early  days  they  listened  very  le- 
niently to  my  political  and  literary  addresses,  and  twice 
sent  me  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  with  a  large  majority. 

But  truth,  even  more  than  friendship,  compels  this 
tribute  to  their  merits.  Good  influences  have  long  been 
at  work  among  them :  in  the  little  cemetery  near  the  val- 
ley church  is  the  grave  of  one  of  their  early  pastors,— a 
quiet  scholar,— the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  edited  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  published  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  known  one  of  these  farmers,  week  after  week, 
during  the  storms  of  a  hard  winter,  drive  four  miles  to 
borrow  a  volume  of  Scott's  novels,  and,  what  is  better, 
drive  four  miles  each  week  to  return  it  They  are  a  peo- 
ple who  read  and  think,  and  who  can  be  relied  on,  in  the 
long  run,  to  take  the  sensible  view  of  any  question. 

They  have  done  more  than  read  and  think.  They  took  a 
leading  part  in  raising  regiments  and  batteries  for  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  stalwart  sons  went  valiantly  forth 
as  volunteers.  The  Onondaga  regiments  distinguished 
themselves  on  many  a  hard-fought  field;  they  learned 
what  war  was  like  at  Bull  Run,  and  used  their  knowledge 
to  good  purpose  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Five  Forks,  and 
Gettysburg.  Typical  is  the  fact  that  one  of  these  regi- 
ments was  led  by  a  valley  schoolmaster,— a  man  who, 
having  been  shot  through  the  body,  reported  dead,  and 
honored  with  a  public  commemoration  at  which  eulo- 
gies were  delivered  by  various  persons,  including  my- 
self, lived  to  command  a  brigade,  to  take  part  in  the 
"Battle  of  the  Clouds,"  where  he  received  a  second 
wound,  and  to  receive  a  third  wound  during  the  march 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
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Best  of  alU  after  the  war  the  surviving  soldiers  re- 
turned, went  on  with  their  accustomed  vocatiQB%  and  aQ 
was  quiet  as  before. 

But  in  the  autumn  ^  of  1S69  this  peaceful  region  was  in 
commotion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Strange  reports 
echoed  from  farm  to  fanu.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  a 
great  stone  statue  or  petrified  giant  had  been  dug  up 
/'  near  the  little  hamlet  of  Cardiff,  almost  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  valley:  and  soon,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  crops  were  not  yet  gathered  in,  and  the  elections  not 
yet  over,  men  and  women  and  children  were  hurrying 
from  Syracuse  and  from  the  farm-houses  along  the  val- 
ley to  the  scene  of  the  great  discovery. 

I  had  been  absent  in  a  distant  State  for  some  weeks^ 
and,  on  my  return  to  Syracuse,  meeting  one  of  the  moat 
substantial  citizens,  a  highly  respected  deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  formerly  a  county  judge,  I  asked 
him,  in  a  jocose  way,  about  the  new  object  of  interest, 
fully  expecting  that  he  would  join  me  in  a  laugh  over  the 
whole  matter;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  became  at  once 
very  solemn.  He  said,  **I  assure  you  that  this  is  no 
laughing  matter;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing,  indeed; 
there  is  no  question  that  an  amazing  discovery  has  been 
made,  and  I  advise  yon  to  go  down  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it." 

Next  morning,  my  brother  and  myself  were  speeding, 
after  a  fast  trotter  in  a  light  buggy,  through  the  valley 
to  the  scene  of  the  discovery;  and  as  we  went  we  saw 
more  and  more,  on  every  side,  evidences  of  enormous 
popular  interest.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  buggies, 
carriages,  and  even  omnibuses  from  the  city,  and  with 
lumber- wagons  from  the  farms— all  laden  with  passen- 
gers. In  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  Newell  farm, 
and  found  a  gathering  which  at  first  sight  seemed  like  a 
county  fair.  In  the  midst  was  a  tent,  and  a  crowd  was 
pressing  for  admission.  Entering,  we  saw  a  large  pit  or 
grave,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  perhaps  five  feet  below 
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the  surface,  an  enormous  figure,  apparently  of  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone.  It  was  a  stone  giant,  with  massive 
features,  the  whole  body  nude,  the  Jimbs  coutraeted  as 
if  in  agony.  It  had  a  color  as  if  it  had  lain  long  in  the 
earth,  and  over  its  surface  were  minute  punctures,  like 
pores.  An  especial  appearance  of  great  age  was  given 
it  by  deep  grooves  and  channels  in  its  imder  side,  ap- 
parently worn  by  the  water  which  flowed  in  streams 
through  the  earth  and  along  the  rock  on  which  the  figure 
rested-  Lying  in  its  grave,  with  the  subdued  light  from 
the  roof  of  the  tent  falling  upon  it,  and  with  the  limbs 
contorted  as  if  in  a  death  struggle,  it  produced  a  most 
weird  effect.  An  air  of  great  solemnity  pervaded  the 
place.     Visitors  hardly  spoke  above  a  whisper. 

Coming  out,  I  asked  some  questions,  and  was  told  that 
the  farmer  who  lived  there  had  discovered  the  figure 
when  digging  a  well.  Being  asked  my  opinion,  mj"  an- 
swer was  that  the  whole  matter  was  undoubtedly  a  hoax ; 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should  dig  a 
well  in  the  spot  where  the  figure  was  found ;  that  it  was 
convenient  neither  to  the  house  nor  to  the  barn ;  that 
there  was  already  a  good  spring  and  a  stream  of  water 
running  conveniently  to  both;  tliat,  as  to  the  figure  itself, 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  carved  by  any  prehistoric 
race,  since  no  part  of  it  showed  the  cliaracteristies  of  any 
such  early  work;  that,  rude  as  it  was,  it  betrayed  the 
qualities  of  a  modern  performance  of  a  low  order. 

Nor  could  it  be  a  fossilized  human  being;  in  this  all 
scientific  observers  of  any  note  agreed.  There  was  ample 
evidence,  to  one  who  had  seen  much  sculpture^  that  it 
was  carved,  and  that  the  man  who  carved  it,  though  by 
no  means  possessed  of  genius  or  talent,  had  seen  casts, 
engravings,  or  photographs  of  noted  sculptures.  The 
figure,  in  size,  in  massiveness,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
limbs,  and  in  its  roughened  surface,  vaguely  reminded 
one  of  Michelangelo's  "Night  and  Morning."  Of  course, 
the  difference  between  this  crude  figure  and  those  great 
Medicean  statues  was  infinite;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
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ttflt  the  mm  vim  liad  csrved  tikis  fignv 
coved  a  hint  Crom  thow. 

It  vms  also  dear  that  tlie  figare  was  neiHier  intended  to 
be  eoosidered  as  an  idol  wmt  as  a  moi 
Tkre  was  no  i>wImUj1  of  anr  sort  on  which  it  coold 

the  dispositioB  of  the  limbs  and  dieir  eontoTtifMis 
not  sndi  as  anr  sen^itor  wvold  dream  of  in  a  fis*"^ 
to  be  set  iq>  for  adoration.  That  it  was  inlEriBed  to  be 
taken  as  a  fosHJliiwl  giant  was  indicated  hr  the  £act  that 
it  was  made  as  neailjlike  a  haman  being  as  the  limited 
of  die  stiBir  csiiw  permitted,  and  that  it 
with  mimte  imitatians  of  pores. 

Tlieref ore  it  was  diat,  in  qpile  of  all  sueniifie 
to  tte  eontrarr,  the  woik  was  Teiy  generally 
as  a  petiified  human  being  of  ooloaBal  siae,  am 
known  as  "the  Cardiff  Giant" 

One  diing  seemed  to  aigne  stroqg^  in  £iTtir  of  ite 
antiqaity,  and  I  fdt  boond  to  eonfess,  to  those  who  asked 
mj  opinion,  diat  it  pomled  mcL  This  was  die  fact  that 
die  snrfMe  water  flowing  beneath  it  in  its  graTe 
to  have  deephr  grooved  and  fhaimeled  it  on  the 
mde.  Xow  the  Onondaga  gray  fimeslone  is  hard  and 
sahetantiaL  and  on  that  verr  aceonnt  used  in  die  locks 
iqKm  the  canals :  for  the  naming  of  snifaee  water  to  wear 
snA  charrels  in  it  would  reqixire  cenmries. 

Aeairsi  the  opinion  that  the  figure  was  a  hoax  varions 
arrnnDerts  were  ns^d.  It  was  insisted,  first,  that  the 
fanner  had  not  the  ability  to  devise  stich  a  fraud:  sec- 
oixfiv.  that  he  had  not  the  cieans  to  exeonte  it :  third,  that 
his  family  had  lived  there  steadily  for  many  years,  and 
were  ready  to  declare  under  oath  that  they  had  never 
seen  it.  and  had  tnown  nothing  of  it  nnti]  it  was  a^x^iden- 
tally  discovei>ed:  foanh.  that  the  neiehlwrs  bad  never 
seen  or  heard  of  it :  fifth,  that  it  was  preposteivtis  to  sup- 
pose that  SDoh  a  mass  of  stone  could  have  been  bron^t 
and  buried  in  the  place  without  some  one  tiTk^ing  j^  q^^  . 
sixth,  that  the  grc»oves  and  channels  worn  in  it  by  the 
surface  water  proved  its  vast  antiquity. 
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To  these  considerations  others  were  soon  added.  Es- 
pecially interesting  was  it  to  observe  the  evolution  of 
myth  and  legend.  Within  a  week  after  the  discovery, 
full-blown  statements  appeared  to  the  effect  that  the 
neighboring  Indians  had  abundant  traditions  of  giants 
who  formerly  roamed  over  the  hills  of  Onondaga;  and, 
finally,  the  circumstantial  story  was  evolved  that  an 
OnondrfjBta  aquaw  had  declared,  '*in  an  impressive  man- 
ner," that  the  statue  "is  undoubtedly  the  petrified  body 
of  a  gigantic  Indian  prophet  who  flourished  many  cen- 
turies ago  and  foretold  tlie  coming  of  the  palefaces,  and 
who,  just  before  his  own  death,  said  to  those  about  him 
that  their  descendants  would  see  him  again."*  To  this 
were  added  the  reflections  of  many  good  people  who 
found  it  an  edifying  confirmation  of  the  biblical  text, 
** There  were  giants  in  tliose  days."  There  was,  indeed, 
an  undercurrent  of  skepticism  among  the  harder  heads 
in  the  valley,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  region 
at  large  was  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  idea  that 
the  object  was  a  fossilized  human  being— a  giant  of 
'* those  days."  Such  was  the  rush  to  see  the  figure  that 
the  admission  receipts  were  very  large ;  it  was  even  stated 
that  they  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  upon  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  soon  came  active  men  from  the  neighbor- 
ing region  who  proposed  to  purchase  the  figure  and  ex- 
hibit it  through  the  country.  A  leading  spirit  in  this 
**8}Tidicate"  deserves  mention.  He  was  a  horse-dealer 
in  a  large  way  and  banker  in  a  small  way  from  a  village 
in  the  next  count^%— a  man  keen  and  slirewd,  but  merci- 
ful and  kindly,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  from  abject 
poverty,  and  whose  fundamental  principle,  as  he  asserted 
it,  was  "Do  unto  others  as  they  would  like  to  do  unto 
you,  and— rfo  U  fust  J*  ^  A  joint-stock  concern  was 
formed  with  a  considerable  capital,  and  an  eminent  show- 
man, "Colonel"  Wood,  employed  to  exploit  the  wonder. 

>  8e«  "The  Cardiff  Gi»nt  Humbug,"  Port  Dodge.  Iowa,  1870,  p.  13. 

*  For  H  picture,  both  amUBinfr  ana  pathetic,  of  tlic«  doinirfl  of  this  man,  and 
alflo  of  life  in  the  central  New  York  villages,  see  "  David  Barum,"  a  novel  by 
S.  N.  Westcott,  New  York,  1898. 
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A  week  after  my  first  visit  I  again  went  to  the  place,  by 
invitation.  In  the  crowd  on  that  day  were  many  men  of 
light  and  leading  from  neighboring  towns,— among  them 
some  who  made  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge.  The 
figure,  lying  in  its  grave,  deeply  impressed  all ;  and  as  a 
party  of  ns  came  away,  a  very  excellent  doctor  of  divinity, 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Syracuse,  said 
very  impressively,  "Is  it  not  strange  that  any  human 
being,  after  seeing  this  wonderfully  preserved  figure, 
can  deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  refuse  to  believe, 
what  is  so  evidently  the  fact,  that  we  have  here  a  fossilized 
human  being,  perhaps  one  of  the  giants  mentioned  in 
Scripture!" 

Another  visitor,  a  bright-looking  lady,  was  heard  to 
declare,  "Nothing  in  the  world  can  ever  make  me  believe 
that  he  was  not  once  a  living  being.  Why,  you  can  see  the 
veins  in  his  legs."^ 

Another  prominent  clergyman  declared  with  ex  ca- 
thedra emphasis:  "This  is  not  a  thing  contrived  of  man, 
but  is  the  face  of  one  who  lived  on  the  earth,  the  very 
image  and  child  of  God."*  And  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
most  important  daily  papers  of  the  region  dwelt  on  the 
"majestic  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  figure,"  and 
added,  "It  is  not  unsafe  to  affirm  that  ninetj^-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  who  have  seen  this  wonder 
have  become  immediately  and  instantly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  object  not 
made  by  mortal  hands,  .  .  ,  No  piece  of  sculpture  ever 
produced  the  awe  inspired  by  this  blackened  form,  .  .  . 
I  venture  to  afl5rm  that  no  living  sculptor  can  be  pro- 
duced who  will  say  that  the  figure  was  conceived  and 
executed  by  any  human  being. ' ' ' 

The  current  of  belief  ran  more  and  more  strongly,  and 
soon  embraced  a  large  number  of  really  thoughtful  peo- 
ple.   A  week  or  two  after  my  first  visit  came  a  deputa- 


*  8ee  Letter  of  Bon.  Galnsha  Paraona  in  the  Fort  Dodge  Pamphlet. 

*  See  Mr.  Stockbridge's  article  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly/'  June, 
1B78. 

'  See  "The  American Ctoliath,"  flyraciwe,  1869,  p.  16. 
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tion  of  regents  of  the  State  University  from  Albany,  in- 
cluding especially  Dr.  Woolwortb,  the  secretary,  a  man 
of  large  educational  experience,  and  no  less  a  personage 
in  the  scientific  world  than  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  State 
geologist,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  American  paleon- 
tologist of  that  period. 

On  their  arrival  at  Syracuse  in  the  evening,  I  met 
them  at  their  hotel  and  discussed  with  them  the  subject 
which  BO  interested  us  all,  urging  them  especially  to  be 
cautious,  and  stating  that  a  mistake  might  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  regents,  and  to  the 
proper  standing  of  scientific  men  and  methods  in  the 
State;  that  if  the  matter  should  hini  out  to  be  a  fraud, 
and  such  eminent  authorities  should  be  found  to  have 
committed  themselves  to  it,  there  would  be  a  guffaw 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  at  the  expense 
of  the  men  intrusted  by  the  State  with  its  scientific  and 
educational  interests*  To  this  the  gentlemen  assented, 
and  next  day  they  went  to  Cardiff.  They  came ;  they  saw ; 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  being  conquered.  Luckily 
they  did  not  give  their  sanction  to  the  idea  that  the  statue 
was  a  petrifaction,  but  Professor  Hall  was  induced  to 
say:  "To  all  appearance,  the  statue  lay  upon  the  gravel 
when  the  deposition  of  the  fine  silt  or  soil  began,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  the  forests  have  grown  for  succeed- 
ing generations.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
object  brought  to  light  in  this  country,  and,  although  not 
dating  back  to  the  stone  age,  is,  nevertheless,  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  archaeologists."* 

At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  ever  been  more  discour- 
aged as  regards  the  possibility  of  making  right  reason 
prevail  among  men. 

As  a  refrain  to  every  argument  there  seemed  to  go 
jeering  and  sneering  through  my  brain  Schiller's  famous 
line : 

"  Against  gtnpidity  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain." ' 


1  Bee  his  letter  of  Octolier  23,  1869,  in  the  Syntcate  papen. 
s  "Mit  der  DumtahHt  kftmpfen  GOtter  s^lbet  ver^beiui." 
Orleans,  Act  m,  Bceuc  6. 
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There  seemed  no  possibility  eren  of  suspending  1 
jndgmeDt  of  the  great  majority  wbo  saw  the  statue.  Am 
a  mJe,  they  insisted  on  believing  it  a  "petrified  giant,** 
and  those  wbo  did  not  dwelt  on  its  perfections  as  an 
ancient  statne.  They  saw  In  it  a  whole  catalogue  of  fine 
qaalities ;  and  one  writer  went  into  snch  extreme  ecstatics 
that  he  suddenly  realized  the  fact,  and  ended  by  saying; 
'*bat  this  is  rather  too  hi^-fiown,  so  I  had  better  con- 
clnde.*'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  was  wretchedly 
defective  in  proportion  and  features;  in  every  cfaarae- 
teristic  of  sculpture  it  showed  itself  the  work  simply  of 
an  inferior  stone-carver. 

Dr.  Boynton,  a  local  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  gave 
it  the  highest  praise  as  a  work  of  art,  and  attributed  it 
to  early  Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  come  into  that  re- 
gion about  two  hundred  years  before.  Another  gentle- 
man, who  united  the  character  of  a  deservedly  beloved 
pastor  and  an  inspiring  popular  lecturer  on  various 
scientific  topics,  developed  this  Boynton  theory.  He  at- 
tributed the  statue  to  "a  trained  sculptor  .  .  .  who  had 
noble  original  powers;  for  none  but  such  could  have 
formed  and  wrought  out  the  conception  of  that  stately 
head,  with  its  calm  smile  so  full  of  mingled  sweetness 
and  strength."  This  writer  then  ventured  the  query, 
**Was  it  not,  as  Dr.  Boynton  suggests,  some  one  from 
that  French  colony,  .  .  .  some  one  with  a  righteous 
soul  sighing  over  the  lost  civilization  of  Europe,  weary 
of  swamp  and  forest  and  fort,  who,  finding  this  block 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  solaced  the  weary  days  of 
exile  with  pouring  out  his  thought  upon  the  stone?"* 
Although  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in  the  State  had 
utterly  refused  to  pronounce  the  figure  anything  beyond 
a  poor  piece  of  carving,  these  strains  of  admiration  and 
adoration  continued 

There  was  evidently  a  **  joy  in  believing"  in  the  marvel, 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  peculiarly  American  su- 
perstition that  the  correctness  of  a  belief  is  decided  by 

1  See  the  Syracose  diily  papers  u  above. 
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the  number  of  people  who  can  be  induced  to  adopt  it— 
that  truth  is  a  matter  of  majorities.  The  current  of  cre- 
dulity seemed  irresistible. 

Shortly  afterward  the  statue  was  raised  from  its  grave, 
taken  to  Syracuse  and  to  various  other  cities,  especially 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  each  place  exhibited  as 
a  show. 

As  already  stated,  there  was  but  one  thing  in  the  figure, 
as  I  had  seen  it,  which  puzzled  me,  and  that  was  the 
grooving  of  the  under  side,  apparently  by  currents  of 
water,  which,  as  the  statue  appeared  to  be  of  our  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone,  would  require  very  many  years. 
But  one  day  one  of  the  cool-headed  skeptics  of  the  val- 
ley, an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  came  to  me,  and  with 
an  air  of  great  solemnity  took  from  his  pocket  an  ob- 
ject which  he  carefully  unrolled  from  its  wrappings,  and 
said,  "There  is  a  piece  of  the  giant.  Careful  guard  has 
been  kept  from  the  first  in  order  to  prevent  people  touch- 
ing it;  but  I  have  managed  to  get  a  piece  of  it,  and  here 
it  is."  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  the  matter  was  made 
clear  in  an  instant.  The  stone  was  not  our  hard  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone,  but  soft,  easily  marked  with  the 
finger-nail,  and,  on  testing  it  with  an  acid,  I  found  it, 
not  hard  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  soft,  friable  sulphate 
of  lime — a  form  of  gypsum,  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

A  healthful  skepticism  now  began  to  assert  its  rights. 
Professor  ilarsh  of  Yale  appeared  upon  the  scene.  For- 
tunately, he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
living  paleontologists,  but,  unlike  most  who  had  given  an 
opinion,  he  really  knew  something  of  sculpture,  for  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  best  galleries  of  the  Old 
World.  He  examined  the  statue  and  said,  **It  is  of  very 
recent  origin,  and  a  most  decided  humbug.  .  .  .  Very 
short  exposure  of  the  statue  would  suffice  to  obliterate 
all  trace  of  tool -marks,  and  also  to  roughen  the  polished 
surfaces,  but  these  are  still  quite  perfect,  and  hence  the 
giant  must  have  been  very  recently  buried.  ...  I  am 
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surprised  that  any  seieotifie  observers  should  not  have 
at  once  detected  the  unmistakable  evidence  against  its 
antiquity. ' '  ^ 

Various  suspicious  circumstances  presently  became 
known.  It  was  found  that  Farmer  Newell  had  just  re- 
mitted to  a  man  named  Hull,  at  some  place  in  the  West, 
several  thousand  dollars,  the  result  of  admission  fees  to 
the  booth  containing  the  figure,  and  that  nothing  had 
come  in  return.  Thinking  men  in  the  neighborhood  rea- 
soned that  as  Newell  had  never  been  in  condition  to  owe 
any  human  being  such  an  amount  of  money,  and  had  re- 
ceived nothing  in  return  for  it,  his  correspondent  had, 
not  unlikely,  something  to  do  with  the  statue. 

These  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  The  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  who,  in  their  quiet  way,  kept  their  eyes 
open,  noted  a  tall,  lank  individual  who  frequently  visited 
the  place  and  seemed  to  exercise  complete  control  over 
Farmer  Newell.  Soon  it  was  learned  that  this  stranger 
was  the  man  Hull,— Newell 's  brother-in-law,— the  same 
to  whom  the  latter  had  made  the  large  remittance  of  ad- 
mission money.  One  day,  two  or  three  farmers  from  a 
di.stance,  visiting  the  place  for  the  first  time  and  seeing 
Hull,  said,  "Why,  that  is  the  man  who  brought  the  big 
box  down  the  valley."  On  being  asked  what  they  meant, 
they  said  that,  being  one  evening  in  a  tavern  on  the  valley 
turnpike  some  miles  south  of  Cardiff,  they  had  noticed 
under  the  tavern  shed  a  wagon  bearing  an  enormous  box ; 
and  when  they  met  Hull  in  the  bar-room  and  asked  about 
it,  he  said  that  it  was  some  tobacco-cutting  machinery 
which  he  was  bringing  to  Ryracuse.  Other  farmers,  who 
had  seen  the  box  and  talked  with  Hull  at  different  places 
on  the  road  between  Binghamton  and  Cardiff,  made  simi- 
lar statements.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  no  such  box 
had  passed  the  toll-gates  between  Cardiff  and  Syracuse, 
and  proofs  of  the  swindle  began  to  mature. 

But  skepticism  was  not  well  received.    Vested  interests 


^  See  Professor  Marsh's  letter  in  the  "  SvracTise  Dftily  Journal," 
November  30,  1869. 
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had  accrued,  a  considerable  Dumber  of  people,  most  of 
them  very  good  people,  had  taken  stock  in  the  new  en- 
terprise, and  anything  which  discredited  it  was  unwel- 
come to  them. 

It  was  not  at  all  that  these  excellent  people  wished  to 
countenance  an  imposture,  but  it  had  become  so  entwined 
with  their  beliefs  and  their  interests  that  at  last  they 
came  to  abhor  any  doubts  regarding  it.  A  pamphlet, 
**The  American  Goliath,"  was  now^  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
wonder.  On  its  title-page  it  claimed  to  give  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Discover^',  and  the  Opinions  of  Scientific  Men 
thereon."  The  tone  of  the  book  was  moderate,  but  its 
tendency  was  evident.  Only  letters  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles exciting  curiosity  or  favoring  the  genuineness  of 
the  statue  were  admitted;  adverse  testimony,  like  that 
of  Professor  Marsh,  was  carefulh^  excluded. 

Before  long  the  matter  entered  into  a  comical  phase. 
Barnum,  King  of  Showmen,  attempted  to  purchase  the 
"giant,"  but  in  vain.  He  then  had  a  copy  made  so  nearly 
resembling  the  original  that  no  one,  save,  possibly,  an 
expert,  could  distinguish  between  them.  This  new  statue 
was  also  exhibited  as  "the  Cardiff  Giant,"  and  thencefor- 
ward the  credit  of  the  discovery  waned. 

The  catastrophe  now  approached  rapidly,  and  soon 
affidavits  from  men  of  high  character  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois established  the  fact  that  the  figure  was  made  at  Fort 
Dodge,  in  Towa,  of  a  great  block  of  gypsum  there  found; 
that  this  block  was  transported  by  land  to  the  nearest 
railway  station,  Boone,  which  was  about  forty-five  miles 
distant;  that  on  the  way  the  wagon  conveying  it  broke 
down,  and  that  as  no  other  could  be  found  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  whole  weight,  a  portion  of  the  block  was  cut 
off ;  that,  thus  diminished,  it  was  taken  to  Chicago,  where 
a  German  stone-carver  gave  it  final  shape;  that,  as  it 
had  been  shortened,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs,  thus  giving  it  a  strikingly  contracted  and  agonized 
appearance;  that  the  under  side  of  the  figure  was  grooved 
and  channeled  in  order  that  it   should  appear  to   be 
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wanted  by  age ;  that  it  was  then  dotted  or  pitted  over  with 
minute  pores  by  means  of  a  leaden  mallet  faced  with 
HtiK>l  noodles;  that  it  was  stained  with  some  preparation 
wliich  gave  it  an  appearance  of  great  age;  that  it  was 
tlicii  uliipijfd  to  a  place  near  Bingbamton,  New  York,  and 
Jhinlly  hrouglit  to  Cardiff  and  there  buried.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  that  Hull,  in  order  to  secure  bis  brother-in- 
law.  Farmer  Newell,  as  his  confederate  in  burying  the 
stnluo,  had  Hworn  him  to  secrecy;  and,  in  order  that  the 
family  might  tCHtify  that  they  had  never  heard  or  seen 
anything  of  the  statue  until  it  had  been  unearthed,  he 
hud  si'iit  them  away  on  a  little  excursion  covering  the 
(iiiM'  when  it  was  brought  and  buried.  All  these  facts 
wti  r  cstabliKbed  by  affidavits  from  men  of  high  character 
iu  Knva  and  Illinois,  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  various 
ODondagn  farmers  and  men  of  business,  and,  finally,  by 
the  admissions  and  even  boasts  of  Hull  himself. 

Against  this  tide  of  truth  the  good  people  who  had 
pinne<l  their  faith  to  the  statue— those  who  had  vested 
interests  in  it,  and  those  who  had  rashly  given  solemn 
opinions  in  favor  of  it— struggled  for  a  time  desperately. 
A  writer  in  the  ** Syracuse  Journal'*  expressed  a  sort  of 
regretful  wonder  and  shame  that  *'the  public  are  asked 
to  overthrow  the  sworn  testimony  of  sustained  witnesses 
eorroborated  by  the  highest  scientific  anthority*'— the 
only  sworn  witness  being  Farmer  XewelK  whose  testi> 
UKUiy  wa«  not  at  all  conclusive,  and  the  highest  scientific 
authority  l^ing  an  eminent  local  dentist  who,  early  in 
his  life,  had  given  popular  chemical  lectures,  and  who  had 
now  invested  money  in  the  enterprise. 

m»  9Ka»  writer  referred  also  with  awe  to  *'the  men 
of  »Mkse>k  property,  and  ckar«eter  who  own  the  giant  and 
reoeire  Wbattfer  revenne  arises  from  its  erhiMtwwi**; 
and  the  argMMil  «nlmiB»led  in  the  oraenkr 
tbaf  thi»  «pil«llws  of  ^Mter  as  t«stifiBd  aoiid 
^  tolmct  <«UM»I  cnMte  ftdwliood." ' 
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But  all  this  pathetic  eloquence  was  in  vain.  Hull,  the 
inventor  of  the  statue,  having  realized  more  money  from 
it  than  he  expected,  and  being  sharp  enough  to  see  that 
its  day  was  done,  was  evidently  bursting  with  the  desire 
to  avert  scorn  from  himself  by  bringing  the  laugh  upon 
others,  and  especially  upon  certain  clergymen,  whom,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  greatly  disliked.  He  now  ac- 
knowledged that  the  whole  thing  was  a  swindle,  and  gave 
details  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  embark  in  it. 
He  avowed  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  Methodist  revivalist  in  Iowa ;  that,  being 
himself  a  skeptic  in  religious  matters,  he  had  flung  at 
his  antagonist  ''those  remarkable  stories  in  the  Bible 
about  giants ' ' ;  that,  observing  how  readily  the  revivalist 
and  those  with  him  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  giants, 
it  then  and  there  occurred  to  him  that,  since  so  many 
people  found  pleasure  in  believing  such  things,  he  would 
have  a  statue  carved  out  of  stone  which  he  had  found 
in  Iowa  and  pass  it  off  on  them  as  a  petrified  giant.  In 
a  later  conversation  he  said  that  one  thing  which  decided 
him  was  that  the  stone  had  in  it  dark-colored  bluish 
streaks  which  resembled  in  appearance  the  veins  of  the 
human  body.  The  evolution  of  the  whole  affair  thus  be- 
came clear,  simple,  and  natural. 

Up  to  this  time,  Hull's  remarkable  cunning  had  never 
availed  him  much.  He  had  made  various  petty  inven- 
tions, but  had  realized  very  little  from  them;  he  had 
then  made  some  combinations  as  regarded  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  referring  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco, and  these  had  only  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
the  courts;  but  now,  when  the  boundless  resources  of 
human  credulity  were  suddenly  revealed  to  him  by  the 
revivalist,  he  determined  to  exploit  them.  This  evolution 
of  his  ideas  strikingly  resembles  that  through  which  the 
mind  of  a  worthless,  shiftless,  tricky  creature  in  western 
New  York— Joseph  Smith— must  have  passed  forty  years 
before,  when  he  dug  up  **the  golden  plates"  of  the  *'Book 
of  Mormon,"  and  found  plenty  of  excellent  people  who 
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rejoiced  in  believing  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding^s  bibli- 
cal novel  was  a  new  revelation  from  the  Almighty. 

The  whole  matter  was  thus  fully  laid  open,  and  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  thenceforward  no 
human  being  would  insist  that  the  stone  figure  was  any- 
thing but  a  swindling  hoax. 

Not  so.  In  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  was  a  solemn,  quiet,  semi- 
jocose,  semi-melancholic  resident  graduate— Alexander 
MeWborter.  I  knew  him  well.  He  had  embarked  in  va- 
rious matters  which  had  not  turned  out  satisfactorily. 
Hot  water,  ecclesiastical  and  social,  seemed  his  favorite 
element.^  He  was  generally  believed  to  secure  most  of 
his  sleep  during  the  day,  and  to  do  most  of  his  work 
during  the  night;  a  favorite  object  of  his  study  being 
Hebrew.  Various  strange  things  had  appeared  from  his 
pen,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  a  little  book  entitled,  "Yah- 
veh  Christ,"  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  found  entangled 
in  the  consonants  out  of  which  former  scholars  made  the 
word  "Jehovah,"  and  more  recent  scholars  "Yahveh"; 
that  this  word,  in  fact,  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.* 

He  now  brought  his  intellect  to  bear  upon  '*the  Cardiff 
Giant,"  and  soon  produced  an  amazing  theory,  develop- 
ing it  at  length  in  a  careful  article.^ 

This  theory  was  simply  that  the  figure  discovered  at 
Cardiff  was  a  Phenician  idol ;  and  Mr.  McT^Hiorter  pub- 
lished, as  the  climax  to  all  his  proofs,  the  facsimile  and 
translation  of  an  inscription  which  he  had  discovered 
upon  the  figure— a  *•  Phenician  inscription,"  which  he 
thought  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
open  to  conviction. 


•  The  main  evidonce  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  "Truth  StraupBr  Than  Fic- 
tion :  A  Narrativp  of  Reofiat  Transactions  inTolving  Inquiries  in  Regrard  to 
the  Principles  of  Honor,  Truth,  and  Justice,  which  ObtHina  in  a  DiBtinguished 
American  University,"  by  Ciitherine  E,  Beecher,  New  York,  1850. 

•  See  "  Yahveh  Christ,  or  the  Memorial  Name,"  by  A.  McWhort«r,  Boston, 
1857. 

3  See  McWhorter,  "Tammuz  and  the  Mound-builders,"  in  the  "Galaxy," 
July,  1872. 
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That  the  whole  thing  had  been  confessed  a  swindle  by 
all  who  took  part  in  it,  with  full  details  as  to  its  origin  and 
development,  seemed  to  him  not  worthy  of  the  slightest 
mention.  Regardless  of  ail  the  facts  in  the  case,  he 
showed  a  pathetic  devotion  to  his  theory,  and  allowed 
his  imagination  the  fullest  play.  He  found,  first  of  all, 
an  inscription  of  thirteen  letters,  ** introduced  by  a  large 
cross  or  star— the  Assyrian  index  of  the  Deity."  Before 
the  last  word  of  the  inscription  he  found  carved  "a 
flower  which  he  regarded  as  consecrated  to  the  particular 
deity  Tammuz,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  inscription  a  ser- 
pent monogram  and  symbol  of  Baal." 

This  inscription  he  assumed  as  an  evident  fact,  though 
no  other  human  being  had  ever  been  able  to  see  it.  Even 
Professor  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  was  unable  to  find  it. 
Dr.  White  was  certainly  not  inclined  to  superficiality  or 
skepticism.  With  "achromatic  glasses  which  magnified 
forty-five  diameters"  he  examined  the  ** pinholes"  which 
covered  the  figure,  and  declared  that  'Ube  beautiful  finish 
of  every  pore  or  pinhole  appeared  to  me  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  the  statue  was  of  modern  workmanship." 
He  also  thought  he  saw  the  markings  which  Mr.  McWhor- 
ter  conjectured  might  be  an  inscription,  and  said  in  a 
letter,  **  though  I  saw  no  recent  tool-marks,  I  saw  evi- 
dencea  of  design  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
markings,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  an  inscription." 
And,  finally,  having  made  these  concessions,  he  ends  his 
long  letter  with  the  very  guarded  statement  that,  *Uhough 
not  fully  decided,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Onon- 
daga statue  is  of  ancient  origin."  * 

But  this  mild  statement  did  not  daunt  Mr.  McWhorter. 
Having  calmly  pronounced  Dr.  White  "in  error,"  he  pro- 
ceeded with  sublime  disregard  of  every  other  human  be- 
ing. He  found  that  the  statue  "belongs  to  the  winged 
or  'cherubim'  type";  that  "down  the  left  side  of  the  fig- 
ure are  seen  the  outlines  of  folded  wings — even  the  sepa- 

1  The  iULica  are  us  in  the  original. 
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rate  feathers  being  clearly  distinguishable";  that  *'the 
left  side  of  the  head  is  inexpressibly  noble  and  majestic,** 
and  "conforms  remarkably  to  the  type  of  the  head  of 
the  mound-builders";  that  "the  left  arm  terminates  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  huge  extended  lion's  paw";  that 
"the  dual  idea  expressed  in  the  head  is  carried  out  in 
the  figure";  that  "in  the  wonderfully  artistic  mouth  of 
the  divine  side  we  find  a  suggestion  of  that  of  the  Greek 
Apollo."  Mr.  McWhorter  also  found  other  things  that 
no  other  human  being  was  ever  able  to  discern,  and 
among  them  "a  crescent-shaped  wound  upon  the  left 
side,"  "traces  of  ancient  coloring"  in  all  parts  of  the 
statue,  and  evidences  that  the  minute  pores  were  made 
by  "borers."  He  lays  great  stress  on  an  "ancient 
medal"  found  in  Onondaga,  which  he  thinks  belongs  "to 
the  era  of  the  mound-builders,"  and  on  which  he  finds 
a  "circle  inclosing  an  equilateral  cross,  both  cross  and 
circle,  like  the  wheel  of  Ezekiel,  being  full  of  small  circles 
or  eyes."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  "ancient  medal"  was 
an  English  penny,  which  a  street  gamin  of  Syracuse  said 
that  he  had  found  near  the  statue,  and  the  "equilateral 
cross"  was  simply  the  usual  cross  of  St.  George.  Mr. 
McWhorter  thinks  the  circle  inclosing  the  cross  denotes 
the  "world  soul,"  and  in  a  dissertation  of  about  twenty 
pages  he  discourses  upon  "Baal,"  "Tammuz,"  "King 
Hiram  of  Tyre,"  the  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  the  "Eluli," 
and  "Atlas,"  with  plentiful  arguments  drawn  from  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  and  among  them  Sanchoniathon, 
Ezekiel,  Plato,  Dr.  Bollinger,  Isaiah,  Melanchthon,  Le- 
normant,  Humboldt,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Don  Do- 
mingo Juarros,— finally  satisfying  himself  that  the  statue 
was  "brought  over  by  a  colony  of  Phenicians,"  possibly 
several  hundred  years  before  Christ.'^ 

With  the  modesty  of  a  true  scholar  he  says,  "Whether 
the  final  battle  at  Onondaga  .  ,  .  occurred  before  or 
after  this  event  we  cannot  tell";  but,  resuming  confidence, 
he  says,  "we  only  know  that  at  some  distant  period  the 

J  See  the  "  Galaxy  "  article,  as  above,  jjoMim. 
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great  statue,  brought  in  a  'ship  of  Tarshish'  across  the 
sea  of  Atl,  was  lightly  covered  with  twigs  and  flowers, 
and  these  with  gravel."  The  deliberations  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club  over  **Bill  Stubbs,  His  Mark*'  pale  before 
this;  and  Dickens  in  his  most  expansive  moods  never 
conceived  anything  more  fnnny  than  the  long,  solemn 
discussion  between  the  erratic  Hebrew  scholar  and  the 
eminent  medical  professor  at  New  Haven  over  the 
** pores"  of  the  statue,  which  one  of  them  thought  "the 
work  of  minute  animals,"  which  the  other  thought  "elab- 
orate Phenician  workmanship,"  which  both  thought  ex- 
quisite, and  which  the  maker  of  the  statue  had  already 
confessed  that  he  had  made  by  rudely  striking  the  statue 
with  a  mallet  faced  with  needles- 
Mr.  McWhorter's  new  theory  made  no  great  stir  in 
the  United  States,  though  some,  doubtless,  took  comfort 
in  it  J  but  it  found  one  very  eminent  convert  across  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  place  where  we  might  least  have  expected 
him.  Some  ten  years  after  the  events  above  sketched, 
while  residing  at  Berlin  as  minister  of  the  United  States, 
I  one  day  received  from  an  American  student  at  the 
University  of  Halle  a  letter  stating  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  eminent  Dr. 
Schlottmann,  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  theological 
school  of  that  university,— the  successor  of  Gesenius  in 
that  branch  of  instruction,— to  write  me  for  information 
regarding  the  Phenician  statue  described  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McWhorter. 

In  reply,  I  detailed  to  him  the  main  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ease,  as  it  has  been  given  in  this  chapter, 
adding,  as  against  the  Phenician  theory,  that  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  Phenician  remains  had  ever  been  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  they 
had  been  found,  this  remote  valley,  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  barred  from  the  coast  by  mountain- ranges, 
forests,  and  savage  tribes,  could  never  have  been  the 
place  chosen  by  Phenician  navigators  for  such  a  deposit ; 
that  the  figure  itself  was  clearly  not  a  work  of  early  art, 
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bat  a  crude  development  by  an  uncoltnred  stone-cotter 
out  of  bis  remembraDce  of  thiDgs  in  modem  scnlptare; 
and  tbat  the  inscription  was  purely  the  creation  of  Mr. 
llcWborter's  imagination. 

In  bis  acknowledgment,  my  correspondent  said  that  I 
had  left  no  doabt  in  bis  mind  as  to  tbe  fact  that  the  giant 
was  a  swindle;  bnt  that  he  had  commnnicated  my  letter 
to  the  eminent  Dr.  Schlottmann,  that  the  latter  avowed 
that  I  had  not  convinced  him,  and  that  he  still  believed 
the  Cardiff  figure  to  be  a  Pbenician  statue  bearing  a  most 
important  inscription. 

One  man  emerged  from  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  folly  supremely  happy:  this  was  Hull,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "giant."  He  had  at  last  made  some  money, 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  "smartness,"  and,  what 
probably  pleased  him  best  of  all,  had  revenged  himself 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turk  of  Ackley,  Iowa,  who  by  lung- 
power  had  worsted  him  in  the  argument  as  to  the  giants 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

So  elate  was  he  that  he  shortly  set  about  devising 
another  "petrified  man"  which  would  defy  the  world. 
It  was  of  clay  baked  in  a  furnace,  contained  human 
bones,  and  was  provided  with  "a  tail  and  legs  of  the  ape 
type";  and  this  he  caused  to  be  buried  and  discovered 
in  Colorado.  This  time  he  claimed  to  have  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  former  foes— the  great  Bamum;  and  all  went 
well  until  his  old  enemy,  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale,  ap- 
peared and  blasted  the  whole  enterprise  by  a  few  minutes 
of  scientific  observation  and  common-sense  discourse. 

Others  tried  to  imitate  Hull,  and  in  1876  one— William 
Ruddock  of  Thornton,  St.  Clair  County,  Michigan— manu- 
factured a  small  effigy  in  cement,  and  in  due  time  brought 
about  the  discovery  of  it.  But,  though  several  country 
clergymen  used  it  to  strengthen  their  arguments  as  to  the 
literal,  prosaic  correctness  of  Genesis,  it  proved  a  failure. 
Finally,  in  1889,  twenty  years  after  "the  Cardiff  Giant" 
was  devised,  a  "petrified  man"  was  found  near  Bathurst 
in  Australia,  brought  to  Sydney,  and  exhibited.    The  re- 
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suit  was,  in  soine  measure,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  fraud.  Excellent  people  found  comfort  in 
believing,  and  sundiy  pseudo-scientific  men  of  a  cheap 
sort  thought  it  best  to  pander  to  this  sentiment;  but  a 
well-trained  geologist  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
popular  theory,  and  finally  the  police  finished  the  matter 
by  securing  evidences  of  f  raud.^ 

To  close  these  annals,  I  may  add  that  recently  the  in- 
ventor of  "the  Cardiff  Giant,"  Hull,  being  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  apparently  in  his  last  illness,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  glory  in  history  which  comes  from  suc- 
cessful achievement,  again  gave  to  the  press  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  part  in  the  affair,  confirming  what  he  had 
previously  stated,  showing  how  he  planned  it,  executed  it, 
and  realized  a  goodly  sura  for  it;  how  Barnum  wished 
to  purchase  it  from  him;  and  how,  above  all,  he  had  his 
joke  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  though  they  had  man- 
aged to  overcome  him  in  argument,  had  finally  been  ren- 
dered ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  country.* 

1  For  the  Ruddock  discovery  uec  Dr.  G.  A.  Stockwell  in  the  "Poptilar 
Science  Monthly"  for  June,  1878.  For  the  Australian  fraud  see  the  London 
"Times"  of  August  2,  1889. 

*  For  Hull's  "Final  Statement"  eee  the  "Ithaca  Daily  Journal,  "  January 
4,  1898. 
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AM<'N<)  thoio  who  o»i|HHMuIly attracted  my  jontk&dii- 
tiiiralinii    >M  H    Miitiiiijs,   whether   of  boob  or  if 

nrtit'tt*M  In  liir  iiMi'ji .  nil  ^     W  hm  due  of  these 
witM  |M>iiili*(l  out  li>  iiit\  li>     •<  iiiitl  of  far  grreater 
tlian   (ho  iitiit)  i(h(Mil   liiiii.     TliiH  feeling  was 
ihw«<ht|Mu|   in  tito  iitiiHiHpht*r(*  of  our  household, 
MchnliiiH  niktl  untt^rH  won'  hehl  iu  especial  reverence*  aal 
wan  nftnrwunl  iikoreuHtMl  by  my  Htudies.    This  led  me  ai 
Yah'  to  tako,  at  Ilrnl,  iiiufh  inlorost  iu  genera]  literatnrev 
an<l»  aH  n  rvHiilt,  I  liiui  i<oiti<>  youthful  successes  as  a  writer 
of  oMHnyis  iumI  uk  one  of  lhi»  tulilortt  of  the  **Yale  Literary 
Ma^ir/Jiio";  Iml  allhotiKh  it  wan  an  era  of  great  \ri 

lln'  niiiiiiiutlioii  of  llio  Victorian  epoch,— my  love  for' 
literatiiri'  an  lileratiirt'  ^ratlually  diminished,  and  in  place 
of  it  came  in  my  vouiiK  tnnnhood  a  love  of  historical  and 
other  Htuilirs  to  wliifli  literature  was,  to  my  mind,  merely 
HuhHidinry.     With  this,   no  tloubt,  the  prevailing  atmo- 
Hpliere  of  Yale  had  nuu'h  to  dt).    'riu»re  was  between  Yale 
and  ITnrvnrd,  at  tlnit  time,  n  jjreat  dilTerenoe  as  regarded 
literary  culture.    Living  immediately  about  Harvard  were 
most  of  the   leading   American   authors,   and   this    fact 
greatly  influenced  that  university  j  at  Yale  less  was  made 
of  literature  as  such,  and  more  was  made  of  it  as  a  means 
to  an  end— as  ancillary  in  the  discussion  of  various  mili- 
tant political  questions.    Y'ale  had  writers  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  acute :  of  such  were  Woolsey,  Porter,  Bacon,  and 
Bushnell,  some  of  whom,=and,  above  all,  the  last, — had 
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they  devoted  themselves  to  pure  literature,  would  have 
gained  lasting  fame ;  but  their  interest  in  the  questions  of 
the  day  was  controlling,  and  literature,  in  ita  ordinary 
sense,  was  secondary. 

Harvard  undoubtedly  had  the  greater  influence  on  lead- 
ing American  thinkers  throughout  the  nation,  but  much 
less  direct  influence  on  the  people  at  large  outside  of 
Massachusetts.  The  direct  influence  of  Yale  on  affairs 
throughout  the  United  States  was  far  greater;  it  was 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  every  sort  of  enter- 
prise. Many  years  after  my  graduation  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Yale  alumni  at  Washington,  where  a 
Western  senator,  on  taking  the  chair,  gave  an  offhand 
statement  of  the  difference  between  the  two  universities. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  the  senator,  "we  all  know  what  Har- 
vard does.  She  fits  men  admirably  for  life  in  Boston 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood;  they  see  little  outside 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  nothing  outside  of  New 
England ;  in  Boston  clubs  they  are  delightful  j  elsewhere 
they  are  intolerable.  And  we  also  know  what  Yale  does: 
she  sends  her  graduates  out  into  all  parts  of  the  land, 
for  every  sort  of  good  work,  in  town  and  country,  even 
to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  nation.  Wherever  you  find 
a  Yale  man  you  find  a  man  who  is  in  touch  with  his  fellow- 
citizens;  who  appreciates  them  and  is  appreciated  by 
them;  who  is  doing  a  man's  work  and  is  honored  for 
doing  it." 

This  humorous  overstatement  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  real  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  uni- 
versities: the  influence  of  Harvard  being  greater  through 
the  men  it  trained  to  lead  American  thought  from  Boston 
as  a  center;  the  influence  of  Yale  being  greater  through 
its  graduates  who  were  joining  in  the  world's  work  in  all 
its  varied  forms.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  Harvard  man  which  perhaps  did  most  in  my 
young  manhood  to  make  me  unduly  depreciate  literary 
work.  I  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  Theodore  Parker,^ 
both  in  polities  and  religion,  and  when  he  poured  contempt 
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over  a  certain  class  of  ineffective  people  as  **weak  and 
literary,"  something  of  his  feeling  took  possession  of  me. 
Then,  too,  I  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle:  his  preachments,  hortatory  and  objurgatory, 
witt\'  and  querulous,  that  men  should  defer  work  in  litera- 
ture until  they  really  have  some  worthy  message  to  de- 
liver, had  a  strong  effect  upon  me.  Wliile  I  greatly  ad- 
mired men  like  Lowell  and  Whittier,  who  brought  exqui- 
site literary  gifts  to  bear  powerfully  on  the  stniggle 
against  slavery,  persons  devoted  wholly  to  literary'  work 
seemed  to  me  akin  to  sugar-bakers  and  confectionery- 
makers.  I  DOW  know  that  this  view  was  very  inadequate; 
but  it  was  then  in  full  force.  It  seemed  to  me  more  and 
more  absurd  that  a  man  with  an  alleged  immortal  soul, 
at  such  a  time  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
should  devote  himself,  as  I  then  thought,  to  amusing 
weakish  young  men  and  women  by  the  balancing  of 
phrases  or  the  jingling  of  verses. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  after  leaving  Yale,  whatever  T 
wrote  had  some  distinct  purpose,  with  little,  if  any,  care 
as  to  form.  I  was  greatly  stirred  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  had  also  become 
deeply  interested  in  university  education,  and  most  of 
my  thinking  and  writing  was  devoted  to  these  subjects; 
though,  at  times,  I  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  various 
militant  ideas  that  seemed  to  need  support.  The  lecture 
on  *' Cathedral  Builders  and  Mediicval  Sculptors,"  given 
in  the  Yale  chapel  after  my  return  from  Europe,  often 
repeated  afterward  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
widely  circulated  by  extracts  in  newspapers,  though  ap- 
parently an  exception  to  the  rule,  was  not  really  so. 
It  aimed  to  show  the  educational  value  of  an  ethical 
element  in  art.  So,  too,  my  article  in  the  **New  Eng- 
lander*'  on  ** Glimpses  of  Universal  History"  had  as  its 
object  the  better  development  of  historical  studies  in  our 
universities.  My  articles  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"— 
on  "Jefferson  and  Slavery,"  on  "The  Statesmanship  of 
Richelieu,"  and  on  "The  Development  and  Overthrow  of 
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Serfdom  in  Russia"— all  had  a  bearing  on  the  dominant 
question  of  slavery,  and  the  same  was  true  of  ray  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Yale  on  *'The  Greatest  Foe  of 
Modern  States."  Whatever  I  wrote  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  especially  my  pamphlet  published  in  London  as 
a  reply  to  the  "American  Diary"  of  the  London  "Times" 
correspondent,  Dr.  Russell,  had  a  similar  character.  The 
feeling  grew  upon  me  that  life  in  the  United  States  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  altogether  too 
earnest  for  devotion  to  pure  literature.  The  same  feeling 
pervaded  my  lectures  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  my 
effort  being  by  means  of  the  lessons  of  history  to  set 
young  men  at  thinking  upon  the  great  political  problems 
of  our  time.  The  first  course  of  these  lectures  was  upon 
the  French  Revolution.  Work  with  reference  to  it  had 
been  a  labor  of  love.  During  my  student  life  in  Paris, 
and  at  various  other  times,  I  had  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  this  subject,  had  visited  nearly  all  the  places 
most  closely  connected  with  it  not  only  in  Paris  but 
throughout  France,  had  meditated  upon  the  noble  begin- 
nings of  the  Revolution  in  the  Palace  and  Tennis-court 
and  Church  of  St.  Louis  at  Versailles;  at  Lyons,  upon 
the  fusillades;  at  Nantes,  upon  the  noyades;  at  the  Ab- 
baye,  the  Carmelite  monastery,  the  Barriere  du  Trone, 
and  the  cemetery  of  the  Rue  Picpus  in  Paris,  upon  the 
Red  Terror;  at  Nimes  and  Avignon  and  in  La  Vendee, 
upon  the  White  Terror;  had  collected,  in  all  parts  of 
France,  masses  of  books,  manuscripts,  public  documents 
and  illustrated  material  on  the  whole  struggle:  full  sets 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
more  than  seven  thousand  pamphlets,  reports,  speeches, 
and  other  fugitive  publications,  with  masses  of  paper 
money,  caricatures,  broadsides,  and  the  like,  thus  form- 
ing my  library  on  the  Revolution,  which  has  since  been 
added  to  that  of  Cornell  University.  Based  upon  these 
documents  and  books  were  my  lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  France  and  on  the  Revolution  and  Empire. 
Out  of  this  came  finally  a  shorter  series  of  lectures  upon 
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which  I  took  especial  paiDS— oamely,  the  ^'Histor^^  of  the 
Causes  of  the  French  RevoIutioD.*'  This  part  of  the  whole 
course  interested  nie  most  as  revealing  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  democracies  and  throwing  light  upon  many 
problems  which  our  own  republic  must  endeavor  to  solve; 
and  I  gave  it  not  only  at  Cornell,  but  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  Tulane,  and 
Washington.  It  still  remains  in  manuscript:  whether  it 
will  ever  be  published  is  uncertain.  Should  my  life  be 
somewhat  extended,  1  hope  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a 
small  volume ;  but,  at  my  present  age  and  with  the  work 
now  upon  me,  tlie  realization  of  this  plan  is  doubtful. 
Still,  in  any  case,  there  is  to  me  one  great  consolation :  my 
collection  of  books  aided  the  former  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Cornell,  Mr.  Morse  Stevens,  in  preparing  what 
is  unquestionably  the  best  histoi'y  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  the  English  language.  Nor  has  the  collection  been 
without  other  uses.  ITpon  it  was  based  my  pamphlet  on 
** Paper  Money  Inflation  in  France:  How  It  Came,  What 
It  Brought,  and  How  It  Ended,"  and  this,  being  circu- 
lated widely  as  a  campaign  document  during  two  differ- 
ent periods  of  financial  delusion,  did,  I  hope,  something 
to  set  some  controlling  men  into  fruitful  trains  of  thought 
on  one  of  the  most  important  issues  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people. 

Another  course  of  lectures  also  paved  the  way  possibly 
for  a  book.  I  have  already  told  how,  during  my  college 
life  and  even  previously,  I  became  fascinated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  This  led  to  further 
studies,  and  among  the  first  courses  in  history  prepared 
during  my  professorship  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  one  upon  the  "Revival  of  Learning"  and  the  *' Refor- 
mation in  Germany."  This  course  was  developed  later 
until  it  was  brought  down  to  our  own  times ;  its  continu- 
ance being  especially  favored  by  my  stay  in  Germany,  first 
as  a  student  and  later  as  minister  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  my  spare  time  at  these  periods  was  given  to  this 
subject,  and  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  1  conceived 
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the  plan  of  a  book  bearing  some  such  name  as  *  'The  Build- 
ing of  the  German  Empire/'  or  "The  Evolution  of  Mod- 
ern Germany."  As  to  method,  I  proposed  to  make  it  al- 
most entirely  biographical,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple.  Of  all  histories  that  I  have  known,  those  relating 
to  Germany  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  read.  Events 
in  German  history  are  complicated  and  interwoven,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  by  strug- 
gles between  races,  between  three  great  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  between  scores  of  territorial  divisions, 
between  greater  and  lesser  monarchs,  between  states  and 
cities,  between  families,  between  individuals.  Then,  to  in- 
crease the  complication,  the  center  of  interest  is  constantly 
changing,— being  during  one  period  at  Vienna,  during  an- 
other at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  during  another  at  Berlin, 
and  during  others  at  other  places.  Therefore  it  is  that 
narrative  histories  of  Germany  become  to  most  foreign 
readers  wretchedly  confusing:  indeed,  they  might  well 
be  classed  in  Father  Bouhours^s  famous  catalogue  of 
*  'Books  Impossible  to  be  Read. ' '  This  obstacle  to  histori- 
cal treatment,  especially  as  regards  the  needs  of  American 
readers,  led  me  to  group  events  about  the  lives  of  various 
German  leaders  in  thought  and  action— the  real  builders 
of  Germany  j  and  this  plan  was  perhaps  confirmed  by  Car- 
lyle's  famous  dictum  that  the  history  of  any  nation  is  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  made  it.  Impressed 
by  such  cousiderations,!  threw  my  lectures  almost  entirely 
into  biographical  form,  with  here  and  there  a  few  histor- 
ical lectures  to  bind  the  whole  together.  Beginning  with 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  Charles  V,  I 
continued  with  Comenius,  Canisius,  Grotius,  Thomasius, 
and  others  who,  whether  bom  on  German  soil  or  not,  exer- 
cised their  main  influence  in  Germany.  Then  came  the 
work  of  the  Great  Elector,  the  administration  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  moral  philosophy  of  Kant,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  in  Germany, 
the  reforms  of  Stein,  the  hopeless  efforts  of  Joseph  II  and 
Mettemieh  to  win  the  hegemony  for  Austria,  and  the  sue- 
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cessful  efforts  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William  to 
give  it  to  Prussia.  My  own  direct  knowledge  of  Germany 
at  different  dates  during  more  than  forty-five  years,  and 
perhaps  also  my  official  and  personal  relations  to  the  two 
personages  last  mentioned,  enabled  me  to  see  some  things 
which  a  man  drawing  his  material  from  books  alone 
would  not  have  seen.  I  have  given  much  of  my  spare  time 
to  this  subject  during  several  years,  and  still  hope,  almost 
against  hope,  to  bring  it  into  book  form. 

Though  thus  interested  in  the  work  of  a  professor  of 
modern  history,  I  could  not  refrain  from  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  of  practical  questions  pressing  on  thinking 
men  from  all  sides  and  earnestly  demanding  attention. 

During  my  State  senatorship  I  had  been  obliged  more 
than  once  to  confess  a  lack,  both  in  myself  and  in  niy 
colleagues,  of  much  fundamental  knowledge  especially 
important  to  men  intrusted  with  the  legislation  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  Besides  this,  even  as  far  back  as  my 
Russian  attacbeship,  I  had  observed  a  similar  want  of 
proper  equipment  in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  sncb  subjects  as  international  law, 
political  economy,  modern  history  bearing  on  legislation, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  administration,  and 
especially  studies  bearing  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
pauperism,  inebriety,  and  crime,  and  on  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  had  been  always  inadequately  provided  for  by 
our  universities,  and  in  most  cases  utterly  neglected.  In 
France  and  Germany  I  had  observed  a  better  system,  and, 
especially  at  the  College  de  France,  had  been  interested 
in  the  courses  of  Laboulaye  on  •'Comparative  Legis- 
lation." The  latter  subject,  above  ail,  seemed  likely  to 
prove  fruitful  in  the  United  States,  where  not  only  the 
national  Congress  but  over  forty  State  legislatures  are 
trying  in  various  ways,  year  after  year,  to  solve  the  mani- 
fold problems  presented  to  them.  Therefore  it  was  that, 
while  discharging  my  duties  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
Paris  Erposition  of  1878,  I  took  pains  to  secure  informa- 
tion regarding  instruction,  in  various  European  countries, 
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having  as  its  object  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  service.  Especially  was  I  struck  by 
the  thorough  equipment  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  given  at  the  newly  established  Ecole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques  at  Paris;  consequently  my  report  as 
commissioner  was  devoted  to  this  general  subject  On 
my  return  this  was  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Provision  for  Higher  Instruction  in  Subjects  bearing 
directly  on  Public  Affairs,"  and  a  portion  of  my  mate- 
rial was  thrown,  at  a  later  day,  into  an  appeal  for  the 
establishment  of  proper  courses  in  history  and  political 
science,  which  took  the  final  form  of  a  commencement 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  this  publication,  acting  with  other 
forces  in  the  same  direction,  has  been  evidently  useful. 
Nothing  in  the  great  development  of  our  universities 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  more 
gratifying  and  full  of  promise  for  the  country  than  the 
increased  provision  for  instruction  bearing  on  {>ublic 
questions,  and  the  increased  interest  in  such  instruction 
shown  by  students,  and,  indeed,  by  the  community  at  large. 
I  may  add  that  of  all  the  kindnesses  shown  me  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Cornell  University  at  my  resignation  of  its  presi- 
dency, there  was  none  which  pleased  me  more  than  the 
attachment  of  my  name  to  their  newly  established  College 

of  History  and  Political  Science^_^_.,^ ■"" 

During  this  same  period  another  immediately  practical 
subject  which  interested  me  was  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service;  and,  having  spoken  upon  this  at  various  public 
meetings  as  well  as  written  private  letters  to  various  pub- 
lic men  in  order  to  keep  them  thinking  upon  it,  I  pub- 
lished in  1882,  in  the  '* North  American  Review,"  an  ar- 
ticle giving  historical  facts  regarding  the  origin,  evolu- 
tion, and  results  of  the  spoils  system,  entitled,  "Do  the 
Spoils  Belong  to  the  Victor! "  This  brought  upon  me 
a  bitter  personal  attack  from  my  old  friend  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed,  who,  far-sighted  and  shrewd  as  he  was,  could 
never  see  how  republican  institutions  could*  be  made  to 
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work  without  the  anticipation  of  spoils;  but  for  this  I 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  friendship  of  younger 
men  who  are  likely  to  have  far  more  to  do  with  oor 
future  political  development  than  will  the  old  race  of 
politicians,  and,  chief  among  these  young  men,  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  was  also  drawn  off  to  other 
subjects,  making  addresses  at  various  universities  on 
points  which  seemed  to  me  of  importance,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  being  one  given  at  Yale,  upon  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  my  class,  entitled,  **The  Message  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth,"  It  was  an  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  were  laboring 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  the  humanities 
and  technical  studies.  To  the  latter  I  had  indeed  devoted 
many  years  of  my  life,  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
other  side  seemed  to  demand  attention.  This  address, 
though  the  result  of  much  preliminary  meditation,  was 
dictated  in  all  the  hurry  and  worry  of  a  Cornell  com- 
mencement week  and  given  in  the  Yale  chapel  the  week 
following.  Probably  nothing  which  I  have  ever  done,  save 
perhaps  the  tractate  on  *' Paper  Money  luxation  in 
France,"  received  such  immediate  and  wide-spread  recog- 
nition: it  was  circulated  very  extensively  in  the  New 
York  "Independent,"  then  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  for 
which  there  was  large  demand,  and  finally,  still  more 
widely,  in  a  cheap  form. 

Elsewhere  in  these  reminiscences  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  of  my  "History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology."  It  was  growing  in  my  mind 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  my  main  reading,  even  for 
my  different  courses  of  lectures,  had  more  or  less  con- 
nection with  it.  First  given  as  a  lecture,  it  was  then  ex- 
tended into  a  little  book  which  grew,  in  the  shape  of  new 
chapters,  into  much  larger  final  form.  It  was  written 
mainly  at  Cornell  University,  but  several  of  its  chapters 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  one  being  almost  wholly  pre- 
pared on  the  Nile,  at  Athens,  and  at  Munich ;  another  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  during  a  journey  in  the  Scandinavian 
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countries ;  and  other  chapters  in  England  and  France.  At 
last,  in  the  spare  hours  of  my  official  ]ife  at  St.  Petersburg, 
I  made  an  end  of  the  work ;  and  in  Italy,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1894-1895,  gave  it  final  revision. 

For  valuable  aid  in  collecting  materials  and  making 
notes  in  public  libraries,  I  was  indebted  to  various 
friends  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  its  preface;  and, 
above  all,  to  my  dear  friend  and  former  student,  Profes- 
sor George  Lincoln  Burr,  who  not  only  aided  me  greatly 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  task  by  wise  suggestions 
and  cautions,  but  who  read  the  proofs  and  made  the 
index. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  here  that  my  pur- 
pose in  preparing  this  book  was  to  strengthen  not  only 
science  but  religion.  I  have  never  had  any  tendency  to 
scoffing,  nor  have  I  liked  scoffers.  Many  of  my  closest 
associations  and  dearest  friendships  have  been,  and  still 
are,  with  clergymen.  Clergymen  are  generally,  in  our 
cities  and  villages,  among  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
men  that  one  finds,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  thoughtful  and 
tolerant  old  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  people  best  worth 
knowing.  My  aim  in  writing  was  not  only  to  aid  in  free- 
ing science  from  trammels  which  for  centuries  had  been 
vexatious  and  cruel,  but  also  to  strengthen  religious  teach- 
ers by  enabling  them  to  see  some  of  the  evils  in  the  past 
which,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  they  ought  to  guard 
against  in  the  future. 

During  vacation  journeys  in  Europe  I  was  led,  at 
various  historical  centers,  to  take  up  special  subjects 
akin  to  those  developed  in  my  lectures.  Thus,  during  my 
third  visit  to  Florence,  having  read  Manzoni's  '*Pro- 
messi  Sposi,"  which  still  seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
historical  romance  ever  written,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  that  part  of  it  which  depicts  the  superstitions  and  legal 
cruelties  engendered  by  the  plague  at  Milan.  This  story, 
with  Manzoni's  "Colonna  Infame*'  and  Cantu's  "Vita  di 
Beccaria,"  led  me  to  take  up  the  history  of  criminal  law, 
and  especially  the  development  of  torture  in  procedure 
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and  punisliment.  Much  time  dnring  two  or  three  years 
was  given  to  this  subject,  and  a  winter  at  Stuttgart  in 
1877-1878  was  entirely  devoted  to  it.  In  the  course  of 
these  studies  I  realized  as  never  before  how  much  dog- 
matic theology  and  ecclesiasticism  have  done  to  develop 
and  maintain  the  most  frightful  features  in  penal  law.  I 
found  that  in  Greece  and  Rome,  before  the  coming  in  of 
Christianity,  torture  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and, 
indeed,  had  been  mainly  abolished ;  but  that  the  doctrine 
in  the  media?val  church  as  to  "Excepted  Cases"— 
namely,  cases  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  regarding  which 
the  theological  dogma  was  developed  that  Satan  would 
exercise  his  powers  to  help  his  votaries— had  led  to  the 
reestablishment  of  a  system  of  torture,  in  order  to  baffle 
and  overcome  Satan,  far  more  cruel  than  any  which  pre- 
vailed under  paganism. 

I  also  found  that,  while  under  the  later  Roman  emper- 
ors and,  in  fact,  down  to  the  complete  supremacy  of  Chris- 
tianity, criminal  procedure  grew  steadily  more  and  more 
merciful,  as  soon  as  the  church  was  established  in  full 
power  yet  another  theological  doctrine  came  in  with  such 
force  that  it  extended  the  use  of  torture  from  the  "Ex- 
cepted Cases"  named  above  to  all  criminal  procedure, 
and  maintained  it,  in  its  most  frightful  form,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  This  new  doctrine  was  that  since 
the  Almighty  punishes  his  erring  children  by  tortures  in- 
finite in  cruelty  and  eternal  in  duration,  earthly  author- 
ities may  justly  imitate  this  divine  example  so  far  as  their 
finite  powers  enable  them  to  do  so.  I  found  this  doctrine 
not  only  especially  effective  in  the  mediasval  church,  but 
taking  on  even  more  hideous  characteristics  in  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  especially  in  Germany.  On  this  subject  I 
collected  much  material,  some  of  it  very  interesting  and 
little  known  even  to  historical  scholars.  Of  this  were 
original  editions  of  the  old  criminal  codes  of  Europe  and 
later  criminal  codes  in  Prance  and  Germany  down  to  the 
French  Revolution,  nearly  all  of  which  were  enriched  with 
engravings  illustrating  instruments  and  processes  of  tor- 
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ture.  So,  too,  a  ghastlj'  light  was  thrown  into  the  whole 
subject  by  the  executioners'  tariffs  in  the  various  German 
states,  especially  those  under  ecclesiastical  rule.  One 
of  several  in  niy  possession,  which  was  published  by  the 
Elector  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1757  and  stamped  with 
the  archbishop's  seal,  specifies  and  sanctions  every  form 
of  ingenious  cruelty  which  one  human  being  can  exercise 
upon  another,  and,  opposite  each  of  these  cruelties,  the 
price  which  the  executioner  was  authorized  to  receive  for 
administering  it.  Thus,  for  cutting  off  the  right  hand, 
so  much  J  for  tearing  out  the  tongue,  so  much;  for  tear- 
ing the  flesh  with  hot  pincers,  so  much;  for  burning  a 
criminal  alive,  so  much;  and  so  on  through  two  folio 
pages.  Moreover,  I  had  collected  details  of  witchcraft 
condemnations,  which,  during  more  than  a  century,  went 
on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  year  in  Germany 
alone,  and  not  only  printed  books  but  the  original  manu- 
script depositions  taken  from  the  victims  in  the  torture- 
chamber.  Of  these  were  the  trial  papers  of  Dietrich 
Flade,  who  had  been,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  eastern  Germany, 
chief  justice  of  the  province  and  rector  of  the  University 
of  Treves.  Having  ventured  to  think  witchcraft  a  de- 
lusion, he  was  put  on  trial  by  the  archbishop,  tortured 
until  in  his  agony  he  acknowledged  every  impossible  thing 
suggested  to  him,  and  finally  strangled  and  burned.  In 
hia  case,  as  in  various  others,  I  have  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  accusers  and  accused:  the  original  report  in  the 
liandwriting  of  the  scribe  who  was  present  at  the  torture 
and  wrote  down  the  questions  of  the  judges  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  prisoner. 

On  this  material  I  based  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 
"The  Evolution  of  Humanity  in  Criminal  Law,"  and 
have  often  thought  of  throwing  these  into  the  form  of 
a  small  book  to  be  called  "The  Warfare  of  Humanity 
with  Unreason";  but  this  will  probably  remain  a  mere 
project.  I  mention  it  here,  hoping  that  some  other  per- 
son, with  more  leisure,  will  some  day  properly  present 
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these  facts  as  bearing  on  the  claims  of  theologians  and 
ecclesiastics  to  direct  education  and  control  thought. 

Of  this  period,  too,  were  sundry  projects  for  special 
monographs.  Thus,  during  various  visits  to  Florence, 
I  planned  a  history  of  that  city.  It  had  interested  me  in 
my  student  days  during  my  reading  of  Sismondi^s  **  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics, '  *  and  on  resuming  my  stud- 
ies in  that  field  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  history  of  Florence 
might  be  made,  most  varied,  interesting,  and  instructive. 
It  would  embrace,  of  course,  a  most  remarkable  period  of 
political  development— the  growth  of  a  mediapval  republic 
out  of  early  anarchy  and  tyranny ;  some  of  the  most  cu- 
rious experiments  in  government  ever  made;  the  most 
wonderful,  perhaps,  of  all  growths  in  art,  literature,  and 
science;  and  the  final  supremacy  of  a  monarchy,  bring- 
ing many  interesting  results,  yet  giving  some  terrible 
warnings.  But  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  saw  that  to 
write  such  a  history  a  man  must  relinquish  everything 

/else,  and  so  it  was  given  up.  So,  too,  during  various  so- 
journs at  Venice  my  old  interest  in  Father  Paul  Sarpi, 
which  had  been  aroused  during  my  early  professorial  life 
while  reading  his  pithy  and  brilliant  history  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Trent,  was  greatly  increased,  and  I  collected  a  con- 
siderable library  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  him  for  American  readers.  This,  of  all  projects 
not  executed,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for  me 
to  relinquish.  My  last  three  visits  to  Venice  have  espe- 
cially revived  my  interest  in  him  and  increased  my  collec- 
tion of  books  regarding  him.  The  desire  to  spread  his 
fame  has  come  over  me  very  strongly  as  I  have  stood  in 
the  council-rooms  of  the  Venetian  Eepublic,  which  he 
served  so  long  and  so  well;  as  I  have  looked  upon  his 
statue  on  the  spot  where  he  was  left  for  dead  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Pope  Paul  V;  and  as  I  have  mused  over  his 
grave,  so  long  desecrated  and  hidden  by  monks,  but  in 
these  latter  days  honored  with  an  inscription.  But  other 
work  has  claimed  me,  and  others  must  write  upon  this 
subject.    It  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  the 
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interest  of  its  detailSj  but  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
great  forces  still  at  work  in  the  world.  Strong  men  have 
discussed  it  for  European  readers,  but  it  deserves  to  be 
especially  presented  to  Americans. 

I  think  an  eminent  European  publicist  entirely  right  in 
saying  that  Father  Paul  is  one  of  the  three  men,  since  the 
middle  ages,  who  have  exercised  the  most  profound  influ- 
ence on  Italy;  the  other  two  being  Galileo  and  Machia- 
velli.  The  reason  assigned  by  this  historian  for  this 
judgment  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  Father  Paul  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  science  whom  Italy  has  pro- 
duced, nor  the  equally  incontestable  fact  that  he  taught 
the  Venetian  Republic— and  finally  the  world— how  to 
withstand  papal  usurpation  of  civil  power,  but  that  by 
his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  he  showed  "how 
the  Holy  Spirit  conducts  the  councils  of  the  church" 
{**comme  quoi  le  Saint  Esprit  dirige  les  conciles")} 

Yet  another  subject  which  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
present  was  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier— partly  on  ac- 
count of  my  veneration  for  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Indies, 
and  partly  because  a  collation  of  his  successive  biog- 
raphies so  strikingly  reveals  the  origin  and  growth  of 
myth  and  legend  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  devotion. 
The  project  of  writing  such  a  book  was  formed  in  my 
Cornell  lecture-room  at  the  close  of  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  "Jesuit  Reaction  which  followed  the  Refor- 
mation." In  the  last  of  these  I  had  pointed  out  the  beauty 
of  Xavier 's  work,  and  had  shown  how  natural  had  been 
the  immense  growth  of  myth  and  legend  in  connection 
with  it.  Among  my  hearers  was  Goldwin  Smith,  and  as 
we  came  out  he  said:  "I  have  often  thought  that  if  any 
one  were  to  take  a  series  of  the  published  lives  of  one  of 
the  great  Jesuit  saints,  beginning  at  the  beginning  and 
comparing  the  successive  biographies  as  they  have  ap- 
peared, century  after  century,  down  to  our  own  time, 
much  light  would  be  thrown  up>on  the  evolution  of  the 

^  Sinee  writing  the  above.  I  bftve  pnl>Uihed  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly " 
two  historic*!  essayv  upon  Sarpi. 
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miraculous  in  religion/'  I  was  struck  by  this  idea,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  of  all  such  examples,  that  of  Fran- 
cis Xavier  would  be  the  most  fruitful  aud  interesting.  For 
we  have,  to  begin  with,  his  own  letters  written  from  the 
scene  of  his  great  missionary  labors  in  the  East,  in  which 
no  miracles  appear.  We  have  the  letters  of  his  associates 
at  that  period,  in  which  there  is  also  no  knowledge  shown 
of  any  miracles  performed  by  him.  We  also  have  the 
great  speeches  of  Laynez,  one  of  Xavier 's  associates, 
who,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  did  his  best  to  promote 
Jesuit  interests,  and  who  yet  showed  no  knowledge  of  any 
miracles  performed  by  Xavier.  We  have  the  very  im- 
portant work  by  Joseph  Acosta,  the  eminent  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  written  at  a  later  period,  largely  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Indies,  and  especially  on  Xavier 's  part 
in  it,  which,  while  accepting,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  the 
attribution  of  miracles  to  Xavier,  gives  us  reasoning 
which  seems  entirely  to  discredit  them.  Then  we  have 
biographies  of  Xavier,  published  soon  after  his  death,  in 
which  very  slight  traces  of  miracles  begin  to  be  found; 
then  other  biographies  later  and  later,  centurj'  after  cen- 
turj',  in  which  more  and  more  miracles  appear,and  earlier 
miracles  of  very  simple  character  grow  more  and  more 
complex  and  astounding,  until  finally  we  see  him  credited 
with  a  vast  number  of  the  most  striking  miracles  ever 
conceived  of.  In  order  to  develop  the  subject  I  have  col- 
lected books  and  documents  of  every  sort  bearing  upon 
it  from  his  time  to  ours,  and  have  given  a  brief  summary 
of  the  results  in  my  "History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science." 
But  the  full  development  of  this  subject,  which  throws 
intense  light  upon  the  growth  of  miracles  in  the  biog- 
raphies of  so  many  benefactors  of  our  race,  must  prob- 
ably be  left  to  others. 

It  should  be  treated  with  judicial  fairness.  There 
should  not  be  a  trace  of  prejudice  against  the  church 
Xavier  served.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  who  canon- 
ized him  was  indeed  committed  to  the  reality  of  miracles 
which  Xavier  certainly  never  performed ;  but  the  church 
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at  large  cannot  justly  be  blamed  for  this:  it  was  indeed 
made  the  more  illustrious  by  Xavier's  great  example. 
The  evil,  if  evil  there  was,  lay  in  human  nature,  and  a 
proper  history  of  this  evolution  of  myth  and  legend,  by 
throwing  light  into  one  of  the  strongest  propensities  of 
devout  minds,  would  give  a  most  valuable  warning  aga'mst 
basing  religious  systems  on  miraculous  claims  which  are 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  discredited  and 
therefore  more  and  more  dangerous  to  any  system  which 
persists  in  using  them. 

Still  another  project  interested  me;  effort  connected 
with  it  was  a  kind  of  recreation ;  this  project  was  foraied 
during  my  attache  days  at  St.  Petersburg  with  Governor 
Seymour.  It  was  a  brief  biography  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. I  made  some  headway  in  it,  but  was  at  last 
painfully  convinced  that  I  should  never  have  time  to  finish 
it  worthily.  Besides  this,  after  the  Civil  War,  Jefferson, 
though  still  interesting  to  me,  was  by  no  means  so  great 
a  man  in  my  eyes  as  he  had  been.  Perhaps  no  doctrine 
ever  cost  any  other  countiy  so  dear  as  Jefferson's  pet 
theory  of  State  rights  cost  the  United  States:  nearly  a 
million  of  lives  lost  on  battle-fields,  in  prisons,  and  in 
hospitals ;  nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars  poured 
into  gulfs  of  hatred. 

With  another  project  I  was  more  fortunate.  In  1875  I 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  bibliographical  introduction  to  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris's  short  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  I  did  with  much  care,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  period  in  history,  giving  most  interesting  material  for 
study  and  thought,  had  been  much  obscured  by  ideas 
drawn  from  trashy  books  instead  of  from  the  really  good 
authorities. 

Having  finished  this  short  bibliographyj  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  much  more  extensive  work,  giving  a  selection  of 
the  best  authorities  on  all  the  main  periods  of  modern  his- 
tory, might  be  useful-  This  I  began,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it ;  but  here,  as  in  various  other  projects,  the  fates 
were  against  me.    Being  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
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French  Exposition,  and  seeing  in  this  an  opportunity  to 
do  other  work  which  I  had  at  heart,  I  asked  ray  successor 
in  the  professorship  of  history  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, who  at  a  later  period  became  my  successor  as  presi- 
dent of  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  to  take  the 
work  off  my  bands.  This  he  did,  and  produced  a  book  far 
better  than  any  which  I  could  have  written.  The  kind 
remarks  in  his  preface  regarding  my  suggestions  I  greatly- 
prize,  and  feel  that  this  project,  at  least,  though  I  could 
not  accomplish  it,  had  a  most  happy  issue. 

Another  project  which  I  have  long  cherished  is  of  a 
very  different  sort;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  carry  it  out,  ray  hope  is  that  some  other  person  will 
do  so.  For  many  years  I  have  noted  with  pride  the  mu- 
nificent gifts  made  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  noble  history, — one 
which  does  honor  not  only  to  our  own  country,  but  to 
human  nature.  No  other  coimtry  has  seen  any  munifi- 
cence which  approaches  that  so  familiar  to  Americans. 
The  records  show  that  during  the  year  1903  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  eighty  millions  of  dollars  were  given  by 
private  parties  for  these  public  purposes.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  a  little  book  based  on  the  history  of  such 
gifts,  pointing  out  the  lines  in  which  they  have  been  most 
successful,  might  be  of  much  use,  and  more  than  once  I 
have  talked  over  with  my  dear  friend  Oilman,  at  present 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  the 
idea  of  our  working  together  in  the  production  of  a 
pamphlet  or  volume  with  some  such  title  as,  **What  Rich 
Americans  have  Done  and  can  Do  with  their  Money/' 
But  my  friend  has  been  busy  in  his  great  work  of  founding 
and  developing  the  university  at  Baltimore,  I  have  been 
of  late  years  occupied  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  so 
this  project  remains  unfulfilled.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  publication  of  such  a  book.  Most  of  the  gifts 
above  referred  to  have  been  wisely  made ;  but  some  have 
not,  and  a  considerable  number  have  caused  confusion  in 
American  education  rather  than  aided  its  healthful  de- 
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velopment.  Many  good  things  have  resulted  from  Uiese 
gifts,  but  some  vastly  important  matters  have  been  ut- 
terly neglected.  We  have  seen  excellent  small  colleges 
transformed  by  gifts  into  pretentious  and  inadequate 
shams  called  "universities*';  vre  have  seen  great  tele- 
scopes given  without  any  accompanying  instruments,  and 
with  no  provision  for  an  observatory ;  magnificent  collec- 
tions in  geology  given  to  institutions  which  had  no  pro- 
fessor in  that  science;  beautiful  herbariums  added  to 
institutions  where  there  is  no  instruction  in  botany;  pro- 
fessorships of  no  use  established  where  others  of  the 
utmost  importance  should  have  been  founded;  institutions 
founded  where  they  were  not  needed,  and  nothing  done 
where  they  were  needed.  He  who  will  write  a  thoughtful 
book  on  this  subject,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  late 
educational  history,  may  render  a  great  service.  As  I 
revise  this  chapter  I  may  say  that  in  an  address  at  Yale  in 
1903,  entitled,  *'A  Patriotic  Investment,"  I  sought  to 
point  out  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  rich  men  may 
meet  a  pressing  need  of  our  universities  with  great  good 
to  the  country  at  large.^ 

Yet  another  project  has  occupied  much  time  and 
thought,  and  may,  I  hope,  be  yet  fully  carried  out.  For 
many  years  I  have  thought  much  on  our  wretched  legisla- 
tion against  crime  and  on  the  imperfect  administration  of 
such  criminal  law  as  we  have.  Years  ago,  after  compar- 
ing the  criminal  statistics  of  our  own  country  with  those 
of  other  nations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, there  is  more  unpunished  murder  in  our  own  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  civilized  world.  This  condition 
of  things  I  found  to  be  not  unknown  to  others ;  but  there 
seemed  to  prevail  a  sort  of  listless  hopelessness  regarding  ' 
any  remedy  for  it.  Dining  in  Philadelphia  with  my  class- 
mate and  dear  friend  Wayne  MacVeagh,  I  found  beside 
me  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
this  question  of  high  crime  having  been  broached  and  the 

1  See  "  A  Patriotic  Invefltment,"  New  Hareu,  1903. 
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causes  of  it  d!is<ms8ed,  the  Judge  quietly  remarked,  **The 
taking  of  life,  after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  as  a  penalty  for 
murder,  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  taking  life  to  which 
the  average  American  has  any  objection."    Many  of  our 
dealings  with  murder  and  other  high  crimes  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  judge  was,  on  the  whole,  right.    My  main 
study  on  the  subject  was  made  in  1892,  during  a  journey 
of  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  his  party  through  the  Middle,  Southern, 
Southwestern,  Pacific,    and    Northwestern    States.     We 
stopped  at  all  the  important  places  on  our  route,  and  at 
vast  numbers  of  unimportant  places ;  at  every  one  of  these 
I  bought  all  the  newsjiapers  obtainable,  examined  them 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  found  that  the  long 
daily  record  of  murders  in  our  metropolitan  journals  is 
far  from  giving  us  the  full  reality.    I  constantly  found  in 
the  local  papers,  at  these  out-of-the-way  places,  numerous 
accounts  of  murders  which  never  reached  the  metropoli- 
tan journals.    Most  striking  testimony  was  also  given  me 
by  individuals,— in  one  case  by  a  United  States  senator, 
who  gave  me  tlie  history  of  a  country  merchant,  in  one  of 
the  Southwestern  States,  who  had  at  different  times  killed 
eight  persons,  and  who  at  his  last  venture,  endeavoring  to 
kill  a  man  who  had  vexed  him  in  a  mere  verbal  quarrel, 
had  fired  into  a  lumber-wagon  containing  a  party  coming 
from  church,  and  killed  three  persons,  one  of  them  a  little 
girl.     And  my  informant  added  that  this  murderer  had 
never  been  punished.     In  California  I  saw  walking  jaunt- 
ily along  the  streets,  and  afterward  discoursing  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, a  man  who,  on  being  cautioned  by  a  policeman 
while  disturbing  the  public  peace  a  year  or  two  before,  had 
simply  shot  the  policeman  dead,  and  had  been  tried  twice, 
but  each  time  with  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Multitudes 
of  other  cases  I  found  equally  bad.    I  collected  a  mass  of 
material  illustrating  the  subject,  and  on  this  based  an 
address  given  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  and 
afterward  at  Boston,  New  York,  New  Haven,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  the  State  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
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nesota.  My  aim  was  to  arouse  thinking  men  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  I  now  hope  to  prepare  a  dis- 
cussion of  "The  Problem  of  High  Crime/'  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
problem^  the  second  on  its  origin,  and  the  third  on  pos- 
sible and  probable  remedies. 

Of  all  my  projects  for  historical  treatises,  there  are  two 
which  I  have  dreamed  of  for  many  years,  hoping  against 
hope  for  their  realization.  I  have  tried  to  induce  some  of 
our  younger  historical  professors  to  undertake  them  or  to 
train  up  students  to  undertake  them ;  and,  as  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  I  can  devote  myself  to  them,  I  now  mention 
them  in  the  hope  that  some  one  will  arise  to  do  honor  to 
hiineelf  and  to  our  country  by  developing  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
general  style  of  Robertson's  "Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Charles  V."  Years  ago,  when  beginning  my  work  as  a 
professor  of  modern  history  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, I  felt  greatly  the  need  for  my  students  of  some  work 
which  should  show  briefly  but  clearly  the  transition  from 
ancient  history  to  modern.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for 
the  study  of  the  minute  details  of  the  mediaeval  period  in 
addition  to  ancient  and  modern  history.  What  is  needed 
for  the  mass  of  thinking  young  men  is  something  which 
shall  show  what  the  work  was  which  was  accomplished 
between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  new  beginnings  of 
civilization  at  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation.  For 
this  purpose  Robertson's  work  was  once  a  master- 
piece. It  has  rendered  great  services  not  only  in  English- 
speaking  lands,  but  in  others,  by  enabling  thinking  men  to 
see  how  this  modern  world  has  been  developed  out  of  the 
past  and  to  gain  some  ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  yet 
nobler  civilization  may  be  developed  out  of  the  present. 
Robertson's  work  still  remains  a  classic,  but  modern  his- 
torical research  has  superseded  large  parts  of  it,  and 
what  is  now  needed  is  a  short  history— of,  say,  tliree  hun- 
dred pages— carried  out  on  the  main  lines  of  Robertson^ 
taking  in  succession  the  most  important  subjects  in  the 
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evolution  of  mediasval  history,  discarding  all  excepting 
the  leading  points  in  chronology,  and  bringing  out  clearly 
the  sequence  of  great  historical  causes  and  results  from 
the  downfall  of  Rome  to  the  formation  of  the  great 
modem  states.  And  there  might  well  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  this  what  Robertson  did  not  give— namely, 
sketches  showing  the  character  and  work  of  some  of  the 
men  who  wrought  most  powerfully  in  this  transition. 

During  my  stay  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  made 
a  beginning  of  such  a  history  by  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  growth  of  civilization  in  the  middle  ages, 
taking  up  such  subjects  as  the  downfall  of  Rome,  the  bar- 
barian invasion,  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  feudalism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, the  anti-feudal  effects  of  the  crusades,  the 
rise  of  free  cities,  the  growth  of  law,  the  growth  of  litera- 
ture, and  ending  with  the  centralization  of  monarchical 
power  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  the 
lectures  then  prepared  were  based  merely  upon  copious 
notes  and  given,  as  regarded  phrasing,  extempora- 
neously. It  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  write  them  out  or  to 
present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  modern  historical  re- 
search J  but  I  know  of  no  subject  which  is  better  calculated 
to  broaden  the  mind  and  extend  the  horizon  of  historical 
studies  in  our  universities.  Provost  Stille  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  did  indeed  carry  out,  in  part,  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  time  failed  him  for  making  more 
than  a  beginning.  The  man  who,  of  all  in  our  time,  seems 
to  me  best  fitted  to  undertake  this  much  needed  work  is 
Frederic  Harrison.  If  the  general  method  of  Robertson 
were  combined  with  the  spirit  shown  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Harrison's  book  on  "The  Meaning  of  History,"  the 
resultant  work  would  be  not  only  of  great  service,  but  at- 
tractive to  all  thinking  men. 

And,  last  of  all,  a  project  which  has  long  been  one 
of  my  dreams— a  "History  of  Civilization  in  Spain." 
Were  I  twenty  years  younger,  I  would  gladly  cut  myself 
loose  from  all  entanglements  and  throw  myself  into  this 
wholly.    It  seems  to  me  the  most  suggestive  history  now 
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to  be  written.  The  material  at  hand  is  ample  and  easily 
accessible.  A  multitude  of  historians  have  made  remark- 
able contributions  to  it,  and  among  these,  in  our  own 
country,  Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Ticknor,  and  Lea;  in 
England,  Froude,  Ford,  Buckle,  and  others  have  given 
many  pregnant  suggestions  and  some  increase  of  know- 
ledge; Germany  and  France  have  contributed  much  in 
the  form  of  printed  books;  Spain,  much  in  the  publica- 
tion of  archives  and  sundry  interesting  histories  apologiz- 
ing for  the  worst  things  in  Spanish  history;  the  Nether- 
lands have  also  contributed  documents  of  great  value. 
There  is  little  need  of  delving  among  manuscripts;  that 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  results  are  easily  within 
reach  of  any  scholar.  The  '*  History  of  Civilization  in 
Spain"  is  a  history  of  perhaps  the  finest  amalgamation 
of  races  which  was  made  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  of  splendid  beginnings  of  liberty  and  its  noble 
exercise  in  the  middle  ages;  of  high  endeavor; 
of  a  wonderful  growth  in  art  and  literature.  But  it  is 
also  a  history  of  the  undermining  and  destruction  of  all 
this  great  growth,  so  noble,  so  beautiful,  by  tyranny  in 
church  and  state— tyranny  over  body  and  mind,  heart 
and  soul.  A  simple,  thoughtful  account  of  this  evolution 
of  the  former  glory  of  Spain,  and  then  of  the  causes  of 
her  decline  to  her  present  condition,  would  be  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  fruitful  thought  regarding  politics,  religion, 
science,  literature,  and  art.  To  write  such  a  history  was 
the  best  of  my  dreams.  Perhaps,  had  I  been  sent  in  1879 
as  minister  to  Madrid  instead  of  to  Berlin,  I  might  at 
least  have  made  an  effort  to  begin  it,  and,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  might  have  led  other  men  to  continue  it. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  me,  but  I  still  hope  that  our  country 
will  supply  some  man  to  undertake  it.  Whoever  shall 
write  such  a  book  in  an  honest,  broad,  and  impartial 
spirit  will  gain  not  only  honor  for  his  country  and  him- 
self, but  will  render  a  great  service  to  mankind. 

In  closing  this  chapter  on  ''Plans  and  Projects,  Exe- 
cuted and  Unexecuted,"  I  know  well  that  my  confessions 
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will  do  me  no  good  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  shall  read 
them.  It  will  be  said  that  I  attempted  too  many  things. 
In  mitigation  of  such  a  judgment  I  may  say  that  the  con- 
ditions of  American  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
just  closed  have  been  very  different  from  those  in  most 
other  countries.  It  has  been  a  building  period,  a  period 
of  reforms  necessitated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  nation 
out  of  earlier  conditions  and  limitations.  Every  thinking' 
man  who  has  felt  any  responsibilitj'  has  necessarily  been 
obliged  to  take  part  in  many  enterprises  of  various  sorts: 
necessary  work  has  abounded  and  has  been  absolutely 
forced  upon  him.  It  has  been  a  period  in  which  a  man 
could  not  well  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  dative  ease. 
Besides  this,  so  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  had  much  practi- 
cal administrative  work  to  do,  was  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  it  at  two  universities  and  at  various  posts  in  the  dij)lo- 
matie  service,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  duties,  so  that 
my  plans  were  constantly  interfered  with.  Like  many 
others  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  obey  the  injunction,  "Do  the  work 
which  lieth  nearest  thee."  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  when  all  has  been  ready  for  some  work  which  I 
greatly  desired  to  do,  and  which  I  hoped  might  be  of  use,  I 
liav^e  been  suddenly  drawn  off  to  official  duties  by  virtually 
an  absolute  command.  Take  two  examples  out  of  many : 
I  had  brought  my  lectures  on  German  histoiy  together, 
had  collected  a  mass  of  material  for  putting  them  into 
final  shape  as  a  *^  History  of  the  Building  of  the  New  Ger- 
many," and  had  written  two  chapters,  when  suddenly 
came  the  summons  from  President  Cleveland  to  take  part 
in  the  Venezuela  Commission,— a  summons  which  it  was 
impossible  to  decline.  For  a  year  this  new  work  forbade 
a  continuance  of  the  old;  and  just  as  I  was  again  free 
came  the  Bryan  effort  to  capture  the  Presidency,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  resulted  in  wide-spread  misery 
at  home  and  in  dishonor  to  the  American  name  through- 
out the  world.  Most  reluctantly  then  I  threw  down  my 
chosen  work  and  devoted  my  time  to  what  seemed  to  me 
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to  be  a  political  duty.  Then  followed  my  appoiDtment  to 
the  Berlin  Eiiibassy,  which  could  not  be  declined;  and, 
just  at  the  period  when  1  hoped  to  setjure  leisure  at  Berlin 
for  continuing  the  preparation  of  my  book  on  Germany, 
there  came  duties  at  The  Hague  Conference  which  took 
my  time  for  nearly  a  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  for  me 
thus  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,— "qui  s 'excuse,  s 'ac- 
cuse*' ;  but  I  have  something  other  than  excuses  to  make: 
I  may  honestly  plead  before  my  old  friends  and  students 
who  shall  read  this  book  that  my  life  has  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  worthy  work;  that  I  can  look  back  upon  the 
leading  things  in  it  with  satisfaction;  that,  whether  as 
regards  religion,  politics,  education,  or  the  public  service 
in  general,  it  will  be  found  not  a  matter  of  unrelated 
shreds  and  patches,  but  to  have  been  developed  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  well-defined  line  of  purpose.  1  review  the  main 
things  along  this  line  with  thankfulness:  First,  my  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  enabled  me  to  do 
something  toward  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  system 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States;  nest,  my  work 
in  the  New  York  State  Senate,  which  enabled  me  to  aid 
effectively  in  developing  the  school  system  in  the  State, 
in  establishing  a  health  department  in  its  metropolis,  in 
promoting  good  legislation  in  various  fields;  and  in  se- 
curing the  charter  of  Cornell  University;  next,  my  part 
in  founding  Cornel!  University  and  in  maintaining  it  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  next,  the  preparation  of  a  book 
which,  whatever  its  shortcomings  and  however  depre- 
cated by  many  good  men,  has,  as  I  believe,  done  service 
to  science,  to  education,  and  to  religion;  next,  many 
speeches,  articles,  pamphlets,  which  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  right  reason  on  political,  financial,  and 
social  questions;  and,  finally,  the  opportunity  given  me 
at  a  critical  period  to  aid  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
good  relations  between  the  United  States  and  CJermany, 
and  in  establishing  the  international  arbitration  tribunal 
of  The  Hague.  I  say  these  things  not  boastingly,  but 
reverently.     I  have  sought  to  fight  the  good  fight ;  I  have 
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sought  to  keep  the  faith,~faith  in  a  Power  in  the  uni- 
verse good  enough  to  make  truth-seeking  wise,  and  strong 
\  enough  to  make  tmth-telling  effective,-- faith  in  tlie  rise 
^T^      I  of  man  rather  than  in  the  fall  of  man,— faith,  in  the  grad- 
>nal  evolution  and  ultimate  prevalence  of  right  reasi^ 
among  men.    So  much  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  g^vmjg 
as  an  apologia  pro  vita  mea. 
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CHAPTER  LVni 

BABLY  IMPRESSIONS-1832-ie51 

WHEN  the  colonists  from  New  England  came  into 
central  and  western  New  York,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  wrote  their  main  ideas  large 
npon  the  towns  they  founded.  Especially  was  this  evi- 
dent at  my  birthplace  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. In  the  heart  of  the  little  village  they  laid  out, 
largely  and  liberally,  "the  Green";  across  the  middle  of 
this  there  gradually  rose  a  line  of  wooden  structures  as 
stately  as  they  knew  how  to  make  them,— the  orthodox 
Congregational  church  standing  at  the  center;  close  be- 
side this  church  stood  the  "academy";  and  then,  on 
either  side,  the  churches  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians.  Thus  were  represented  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  church  equality. 

The  Episcopal  church,  as  belonging  to  the  least  numer- 
ous congregation,  was  at  the  extreme  left,  and  the  smallest 
building  of  all.  It  was  easily  recognized.  All  the  others 
were  in  a  sort  of  quasi-Italian  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  like  those  commonly  found  in  New  England ;  but 
this  was  in  a  kind  of  "carpenter's  Gothic"  which  had 
grown  out  of  vague  recollections  of  the  mother-country. 
To  this  building  I  was  taken  for  baptism,  and  with  it  are 
connected  my  first  recollections  of  public  worship.  My 
parents  were  very  devoted  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  "With  a  small  number  of  others  of  like 
mind,  they  had  taken  refuge  in  it  from  the  storms  of 
fanaticism  which  swept  through  western  New  York  dur- 
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ing  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  that 
was  the  time  of  great  "revivals."  The  tremendous  as- 
sertions of  Jonathan  Edwards  regarding  the  tyranny  of 
God,  having  been  taken  up  by  a  multitude  of  men  who 
were  infinitely  Edwards's  inferiors  in  everything  save 
lung-power,  were  spread  witli  much  din  through  many 
churches:  pictures  of  an  angry  Moloch  holding  over 
the  infernal  fires  the  creatures  whom  he  had  pre- 
destined to  rebel,  and  the  statement  that  "hell  is  fille< 
with  infants  not  a  span  long,"  were  among  the  choicel 
oratorical  outgrowths  of  this  period.  With  these  loud 
and  lurid  utterances  went  strivings  after  sacerdotal  rule. 
The  presbyter— "old  priest  writ  large"— took  high 
ground  in  all  these  villages :  the  simplest  and  most  harm- 
less amusements  were  denounced,  and  church  memben 
guilty  of  taking  part  in  them  were  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  broad  aisle  and  be  publicly  reprimanded  from  the 
pulpit. 

My  mother  was  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  kindly;  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  froth  and  fury  some  one  lent  her  a 
prayer-book;  this  led  her  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  a 
little  knot  of  people  who  had  been  brought  up  to  use  it; 
and  among  these  she  found  peace.  My  father,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  vigor,  was  attracted  to  this 
little  company;  and  not  long  afterward  rose  the  little 
church  on  the  Green,  served  at  first  by  such  clergymen  as 
chanced  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Among  these  was  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Episcopal 
College  at  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake— Henry  Gregory. 
His  seemed  to  be  a  soul  which  by  some  mistake  had  es- 
caped out  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  the  nineteenth. 
He  was  slight  in  build,  delicate  in  health,  and  ascetic  in 
habits,  his  one  interest  in  the  world  being  the  upbuilding 
of  the  kingdom  of  God— as  he  understood  it.  It  was  the, 
time  when  Pusey,  Newman,  Keble,  and  their  compeers 
were  reviving  mediaeval  Christianity;  their  ideas  took 
strong  hold  upon  many  earnest  men  in  the  western  world, 
and  among  these  no  one  absorbed  them  more  fully  than 
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this  young  missionary.  He  was  honest,  fearless,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  these  qualities  soon  gave  him  a  strong 
hold  upon  his  flock,— the  hold  of  a  medispval  saint  upon 
pilgrims  seeking  refuge  from  a  world  cruel  and  perverse. 

Seeing  this,  sundry  clergymen  and  influential  laymen 
of  what  were  known  as  the  '* evangelical  denominations" 
attempted  to  refute  his  arguments  and  discredit  his  prac- 
tices. That  was  the  very  thing  which  he  and  his  congre- 
gation most  needed:  under  this  opposition  his  fervor 
deepened,  his  mediaeval  characteristics  developed,  his 
little  band  of  the  faithful  increased,  and  more  and  more 
they  adored  him;  but  this  adoration  did  not  in  the  least 
injure  him :  he  remained  the  same  gentle,  fearless,  nar- 
row, uncompromising  man  throughout  his  long  life. 

My  first  recollections  of  religious  worship  in  the  little 
old  church  take  me  back  to  my  fourth  year;  and  I  can 
remember  well,  at  the  age  of  five,  standing  between  my 
father  and  mother,  reading  the  Psalter  with  them  as  best 
I  could,  joining  in  the  chants  and  looking  with  great  awe 
on  the  service  as  it  went  on  before  ray  admiring  eyes.  So 
much  did  it  impress  me  that  from  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth 
year  I  always  looked  forward  to  Sunday  morning  with 
longing.  The  prayers,  the  chants,  the  hymns,  all  had  a 
great  attraction  for  me,— and  this  although  I  was  some- 
what severely  held  to  the  proper  observance  of  worship. 
I  remember  well  that  at  the  age  of  six  years,  if  I  faltered 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Psalter,  a  gentle  rap  on  the 
side  of  my  head  from  my  father's  knuckles  reminded  me 
of  my  duty. 

At  various  times  since  I  have  been  present  at  the  most 
gorgeous  services  of  the  Anglican,  Latin,  Russian,  and 
Oriental  churches;  have  heard  the  Pope,  surrounded  by 
his  cardinals,  sing  mass  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's; 
have  seen  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  sur- 
rounded by  prelates  of  the  Russian  Empire,  conduct 
the  burial  of  a  czar ;  have  seen  the  highest  Lutheran  dig- 
nitaries solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  German  kaiser; 
have  sat  under  the  ministrations  of  sundry  archbishops 
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of  Canterbury;  have  been  present  at  high  mass  per- 
formed by  the  Archbishop  of  Athens  under  the  shadow 
of  Mars  Hill  and  the  Parthenon;  and,  though  I  am  sin- 
gularly susceptible  to  the  influence  of  such  pageants, 
especially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  noble  music,  no  one 
of  these  has  ever  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  me 
as  that  simple  Anglo-American  service  performed  by  a 
surpliced  clerg\man  with  a  country  choir  and  devout  a8- 
semblage  in  this  little  village  church.  Curiously  enough, 
one  custom,  which  high-churchmen  long  ago  discarded  as 
beneath  the  proper  dignity  of  the  service,  was  perhaps 
the  thing  which  impressed  me  most,  and  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  generally  thus  impressed  new-comers  to 
the  Episcopal  Church:  this  was  the  retirement  of  the 
clergjTnan,  at  the  close  of  the  regular  morning  prayer, 
to  the  vestn,^  where  he  left  his  surplice,  and  whence  he 
emerged  in  a  black  Geneva  gown,  in  which  he  then 
preached  the  sermon.  This  simple  feature  in  the  cere- 
monial greatly  impressed  me,  and  led  me  to  ask  the  rea- 
son for  it:  at  which  answer  was  made  that  the  clergyman 
wore  his  white  surplice  as  long  as  he  was  using  God's 
words,  but  that  he  wore  his  black  gown  whenever  he  used 
his  own. 

Though  comparatively  little  was  said  by  Episcopalians 
regarding  religious  experiences  or  pious  states  of  mind, 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  orderly  decency  during  the 
whole  service  which  could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  all  tliinking  children  brought  into  it.  I  re- 
member that  when,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I  was  taken 
to  the  Congregational  church  by  my  grandmother,  I  was 
much  shocked  at  what  seemed  to  me  the  unfit  dress  and 
conduct  of  the  clergyman,— in  a  cutaway  coat,  lounging 
upon  a  sofa,— and  at  the  irreverent  ways  of  the  sturdy 
farmers,  who  made  ready  to  leave  the  church  during  the 
final  prayer,  and  even  while  they  should  have  been  re- 
ceiving the  benediction. 

I  thus  became  a  devotee.  Of  the  sermons  I  retained 
little,  except  a  few  striking  assertions  or  large  words; 
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one  of  my  amusements,  on  returning  home,  was  conduct- 
ing a  sort  of  service,  on  my  own  account,  with  those  of  the 
household  who  were  willing  to  take  part  in  it ;  and,  from 
some  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  regarding  my 
utterances  on  such  occasions,  a  droll  sort  of  service  it 
must  have  been. 

In  my  seventh  year  the  family  removed  to  Syracuse, 
the  "Central  City"  of  the  State,  already  beginning  a 
wonderful  career,  although  at  that  time  of  less  than  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  My  experience  in  the  new  city 
was  prefaced  by  an  excursion,  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  younger  brother,  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara;  and  as 
the  railways  through  central  New  York  were  then  unfin- 
ished,—and,  indeed,  but  few  of  them  begun,— we  made  the 
journey  almost  entirely  on  a  canal-packet.  Perhaps  my 
most  vivid  remembrance  of  this  voyage  is  that  of  the 
fervid  prayers  I  then  put  up  against  shipwreck. 

At  Syracuse  was  a  much  larger  and  more  influential 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  than  that  which  we  had 
left,— next,  indeed,  in  importance  to  the  Presbyterian 
body.  That  church  — St.  Paul's— has  since  become  the 
mother  of  a  large  number  of  others,  and  has  been  made 
the  cathedral  of  a  new  diocese.  In  this  my  father,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  vigor  in  everything  he  undertook,  was  soon  made 
a  vestryman,  and  finally  senior  warden;  and,  the  rector- 
ate  happening  to  fall  vacant,  he  recommended  for  the 
place  our  former  clergyman,  Henry  Gregory.  He  came, 
and  his  work  in  the  new  place  was  soon  even  more  effec- 
tive than  in  the  old. 

His  first  influence  made  me  a  most  detennined  little 
bigot,  and  I  remember  well  my  battles  in  behalf  of  high- 
church  ideas  with  various  Presbyterian  boys,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  son  of  the  Presbyterian  pastor.  In  those 
days  went  on  a  famous  controversy  provoked  by  a 
speech  at  a  New  Knglan<l  dinner  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  had  set  by  the  ears  two  eminent  divines  — the  Rev. 
I>r.  Wainwright,  Ej>i8copalian,  and  the  Kev.  I>r.  Potts, 
Presbyterian.     Dr.  Potts  had  insisted  that  the  Puritans 
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had  founded  a  "church  without  a  bishop  and  a  state 
without  a  king";  Dr.  Wainwright  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  church  without  a  bishop ;  and  on  this  the  two 
champions  joined  issue.  Armed  with  the  weapons  fur- 
nished me  in  the  church  catechism,  in  sundry  sermons, 
and  in  pious  reading,  I  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  the  battles 
then  waged  were  many  and  severe. 

One  little  outgrowth  of  my  religious  intolerance  was 
^  quickly  nipped  in  the  bud.  As  I  was  returning  home  one 
evening  with  a  group  of  scampish  boys,  one  of  them 
pointed  out  the  "Jew  store,"— in  those  days  a  new 
thing,— and  reminded  us  that  the  proprietor  worshiped 
on  Saturday  and,  doubtless,  committed  other  abomina- 
tions. At  this,  with  one  accord,  we  did  what  we  could  to 
mete  out  the  Old  Testament  punishment  for  blasphemy — 
we  threw  stones  at  his  door.  My  father,  hearing  of  this, 
dealt  with  me  sharply  and  shortly,  and  taught  me  most 
effectually  to  leave  dealing  with  the  Jewish  religion  to 
the  Almighty.  I  have  never  since  been  tempted  to  join 
in  any  aDti-Semitic  movement  whatever. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gregory— or,  as  he  afterward  became. 
Dr.  Gregory— was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  church  in 
many  ways,  and  some  of  his  sermons  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me.  Of  these  one  was  entitled  "The  Church 
not  a  Sect, ' '  the  text  being,  ' '  For  as  to  this  sect,  we  know 
that  it  is  everywhere  spoken  against."  Another  sermon 
showed,  especially,  his  uncompromising  spirit  and  took 
yet  stronger  hold  upon  me;  it  was  given  on  an  occasion 
when  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  were  drawn 
in  large  numbers  to  his  church ;  but,  disdaining  all  efforts 
to  propitiate  them,  he  took  as  his  subject  "The  Sin  of 
Korah,"  who  set  himself  up  against  the  regularly  or- 
dained priesthood,  and  was,  with  all  his  adherents,  fear- 
fully punished.  The  conclusion  was  easily  drawn  by  all 
the  "dissenters"  present.  On  another  occasion  of  the 
same  sort,  when  his  church  was  filled  with  people  from 
other  congregations,  he  took  as  his  subject  the  story  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  his  text  being,  "Are  not  Abana  and 
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Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  rivers 
of  Israel!  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean?"  The 
good  rector's  answer  was,  in  effect,  *'No,  you  may  not. 
The  Almighty  designated  the  river  Jordan  as  the  means 
for  securing  health  and  safety ;  and  so  in  these  times  he 
has  designated  for  a  similar  purpose  the  church— which 
is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church :  outside  of  that— as 
the  one  appointed  by  him— you  have  no  hope." 

But  gradually  there  came  in  my  mind  a  reaction ;  and, 
curiously,  it  started  from  my  love  for  my  grandmother— 
my  mother's  mother.  Among  all  the  women  whom  I  re- 
member in  my  early  life,  she  was  the  kindest  and  most 
lovely.  She  had  been  brought  as  a  young  girl,  by  her 
parents,  from  Old  Guilford  in  Connecticut;  and  in 
her  later  life  she  often  told  me  cheerily  of  the  days 
of  privation  and  toil,  of  wolves  howling  about  the  cot- 
tages of  the  little  New  York  settlement  in  winter,  of  jour- 
neys twenty  miles  to  church,  of  riding  on  horseback  from 
early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  through  the  for- 
ests, to  bring  flour  from  the  mill.  She  was  quietly  reli- 
gious, reading  every  day  from  her  New  Testament,  but 
remaining  in  the  old  Congregational  Church  which  my 
mother  had  left.  I  remember  once  asking  her  why  she 
did  not  go  with  the  rest  of  us  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  answer  was, ' '  Well,  dear  child,  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  just  the  church  for  your  father  and  mother  and  for  you 
children ;  you  are  all  young  and  active,  but  I  am  getting 
old  and  rather  stout,  and  there  is  a  little  too  much  getting 
up  and  sitting  down  in  your  church  for  me. ' '  To  the  harsh 
Calvinism  of  her  creed  she  seemed  to  pay  no  attention, 
and,  if  hard  pressed  by  me,  used  to  say,  "Well,  sonny, 
there  is,  of  course,  some  merciful  way  out  of  it  alh"  Her 
religion  took  every  kindly  form.  She  loved  every  person 
worth  loving,— and  some  not  worth  loving,— and  her  bene- 
factions were  extended  to  people  of  every  creed;  espe- 
cially was  she  a  sort  of  Providence  to  the  poor  Catholic 
Irish  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  To  us  children  she 
was  especially  devoted— reconciling  us  in  our  quarrels, 
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soothing  us  in  our  sorrows,  comforting  as  in  our  disap- 
pointments, and  carrying  us  through  our  sicknesses.  She 
used  great  coimnon  sense  in  her  care  of  us;  kindly  and 
gentle  to  the  last  degree,  there  was  one  thing  she  would 
never  allow,  and  this  was  that  the  children,  even  when 
they  became  quite  large,  should  be  out  of  the  house,  in 
the  streets  or  public  places,  after  dark,  without  an  elderly 
and  trusty  companion.  Though  my  brother  and  I  used 
to  regard  this  as  her  one  fault,  it  was  really  a  great  ser- 
vice to  us;  for,  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on,  if  we  were 
tempted  to  linger  in  the  streets  or  in  public  places,  we 
returned  home,  since  we  knew  that  if  we  did  not  we 
should  soon  see  her  coming  to  remind  us,  and  this  was, 
of  course,  a  serious  blow  to  our  pride. 

"When,  then,  I  sat  in  church  and  heard  our  mediaeval 
saint  preach  with  ardor  and  unction,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, that  the  promises  were  made  to  the  church  alone; 
that  those  outside  it  had  virtually  no  part  in  God's  good- 
ness ;  that  they  were  probably  lost,— I  thought  of  this  dear, 
sweet  old  lady,  and  my  heart  rose  in  rebellion.  She 
was  certainly  the  best  Christian  I  knew,  and  the  idea  that 
she  should  be  punished  for  saying  her  prayers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  abhorrent  to  me,  I  made  ui> 
my  mind  that,  if  she  was  to  be  lost,  I  would  be  lost  with 
her;  and  soon,  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  like  these, 
I  became  a  religious  rebel. 

The  matter  was  little  helped  when  our  good  rector 
preached  upon  retribution  for  sin.  He  held  the  most  ex- 
treme views  regarding  future  punishment;  and  the  more 
he  developed  them,  the  more  my  mind  rejected  the  idea 
that  so  many  good  people  about  me,  especially  the  one 
whom  I  loved  so  much,  could  be  subjected  to  such  tortures, 
and  the  more  my  heart  rebelled  against  the  Moloch  who 
had  established  and  was  administering  so  horrible  a  sys- 
tem. I  must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old  when  it 
thus  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  whole  sacred  theory; 
and  this  questioning  was  started  into  vigorous  life  after 
visiting,  with  some  other  school-boys,  the  Presbyterian 
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church  when  a  "revival*'  was  going  on.  As  I  entered,  a 
vei*y  iinspiritual-looking  preacher  was  laying  down  the 
most  severe  doctrines  of  divine  retribution.  In  front  of 
him  were  several  of  our  neighbors'  daughters,  many  of 
them  my  schoohnates,  whom  I  regarded  as  thoroughly 
sweet  and  good;  and  they  were  in  tears,  apparently 
broken-hearted  under  the  storm  of  wrath  which  poured 
over  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  revival  preacher.  At 
this  I  revolted  entirely,  and  from  that  moment  1  disbe- 
lieved in  the  whole  doctrine,  utterly  and  totally.  I  felt 
that  these  kindly  girls,  to  whom  I  had  looked  with  so  much 
admiration  in  the  classes  at  school  and  in  our  various  little 
gatherings,  were  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  divine  fa- 
vor than  was  the  big,  fleshly  creature  storming  and  raging 
and  claiming  to  announce  a  divine  message. 

Some  influence  on  my  youthful  thinking  had  also  been 
exercised  by  sundry  occurrences  in  our  own  parish.  Our 
good  rector  was  especially  fond  of  preaching  upon  ''bap- 
tismal regeneration";  taking  the  extreme  high-church 
view  and  thereby  driving  out  some  of  the  best  "evangeli- 
cals" from  his  congregation.  One  of  these  I  remember 
especially— a  serene,  dignified  old  man,  Mr.  John  Dum- 
ford.  After  he  left  our  church  he  took  his  place  among  the 
Presbyterians,  and  I  remember,  despite  my  broad  church 
tendencies,  thinking  that  he  was  incurring  serious  danger 
by  such  apostasy;  but  as  I  noted  him,  year  after  year,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  newly  founded  orphan-asylum,  giv- 
ing all  his  spare  time  to  the  care  of  the  children  gathered 
there,  even  going  into  the  market  and  thence  bearing  pro- 
visions to  them  in  a  basket,  I  began  to  feel  that  perhaps 
his  soul  was  safe,  after  all.  T  bethought  myself  that,  with 
all  my  reading  of  the  Bible,  I  had  never  found  any  text 
which  required  a  man  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  but  that  I  had  found,  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  St. 
James  regarding  "pure  religion  and  undefiled,"  declara- 
tions which  seemed  to  commend,  especially,  labors  for  the 
poor,  fatherless,  and  aflSicted,  like  those  of  Mr.  Durnford. 
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But  still  more  marked  was  the  influence  on  my  thinking 
of  a  painful  clash  in  the  parish.  It  came  on  this  wise. 
Our  rector  was  one  day  called  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
little  child  but  a  few  weeks  old,  the  daughter  of  neighbors 
of  ours.  The  father  was  a  big-bodied,  big-hearted,  big- 
voiced,  successful  man  of  business,  well  liked  for  his  bluff 
cordiality  and  generosity,  who  went  to  church  because  his 
wife  went.  The  mother  was  a  sweet,  kindly,  delicate 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  devoted  to  the 
church- 
It  happened  that,  for  various  reasons,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  father  from  home 
on  business,  the  baptism  of  the  child  had  been  delayed 
until  its  sudden  death  prevented  the  rite  forever. 

The  family  and  neighbors  being  assembled  at  the  house, 
and  the  service  about  to  begin,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who 
had  deeply  absorbed  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Gregory  and 
wished  to  impress  them  on  those  present,  said  to  the 
father,  audibly  and  with  a  groan,  *'0h,  Mr.  -= — ,  what 
a  pity  that  the  baby  was  not  baptized  l' '  to  which  the  rector 
responded,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  in  a  most  plaintive  voice, 
*'YesI"  Thereupon  the  mother  of  tlie  child  burst  into 
loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and  at  this  the  father,  big 
and  impulsive  as  he  was,  lost  all  control  of  himself. 
Eising  from  his  chair,  he  strode  to  the  side  of  the  rector 
and  said,  "That  is  a  slander  on  the  Almighty ;  none  but  a 
devil  could,  for  my  negligence,  punish  this  lovely  little 
child  by  ages  of  torture.  Take  it  back— take  it  back,  sir; 
or,  by  the  God  that  made  us,  I  will  take  you  by  the  neck 
and  throw  you  into  the  street  1"  At  this  the  gentle  rector 
faltered  out  that  he  did  not  presume  to  limit  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  after  a  time  the  service  went  on ;  but  sermons 
on  baptismal  regeneration  from  our  pulpit  were  never 
afterward  frequent  or  cogent. 

Startled  as  I  was  at  this  scene,  I  felt  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  stood  the  test.  More  and  more  there  was  de- 
veloped in  me  that  feeling  which  Lord  Bacon  expressed  so 
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profoundly  and  pitMly,  in  his  essay  on  "Superstition/* 
when  he  said: 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  snch  an 
opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Him ;  for  if  the  one  is  unbeUef,  the 
other  is  contumely :  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of 
the  Deity.  Piutareh  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  "  Surely,  I  had 
rather  a  great  deal  that  men  should  say  there  was  no  such  man 
at  sU  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  that  Plutarch  ate  his 
children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom ; " —  as  the  poets  speak  of 
Saturn  :  and  as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  dan- 
ger is  greater  towards  men. 


The  ** danger"  of  which  Bacon  speaks  has  been  noted 
by  me  often,  both  before  and  since  I  read  his  essays. 
Once,  indeed,  when  a  very  orthodox  lady  had  declared  to 
me  her  conviction  that  every  disbeliever  in  the  divinity  of 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  must  be  lost,  I  warned  her 
of  this  danger  and  said,  "We  lately  had  President  Grant 
here  on  the  university  grounds.  Suppose  your  little  girl, 
having  met  the  President,  and  having  been  told  that  he  was 
the  great  general  of  the  war  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  should  assert  her  disbelief,  basing  it  on  the  fact 
that  she  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  much  more  showy  and 
gorgeous  person  than  this  quiet,  modest  little  man;  and 
suppose  that  General  Grant,  on  hearing  of  the  child's  mis- 
take, should  cruelly  punish  her  for  it;  what  would  you 
think  of  him!  and  what  would  he  think  of  you,  were  he  to 
know  that  you  asserted  that  he  could  be  so  contemptibly 
unjust  and  crueH  The  child's  utterance  would  not  in 
the  slightest  offend  him,  but  your  imputation  to  him  of 
such  vileness  would  most  certainly  anger  him." 

A  contribution  to  my  religious  development  came  also 
from  a  very  different  quarter.  Our  kitchen  Bridget,  one 
of  the  best  of  her  kind,  lent  me  her  book  of  devotion— the 
*  *  Ursuline  Manual. ' '  It  interested  me  much  until  I  found 
in  it  the  reasons  very  cogently  given  why  salvation  was 
confined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    This  disgusted 
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me.  According  to  this,  even  our  good  rector  had  no  more 
chance  of  salvation  than  a  Presb>i:erian  or  Baptist  or 
Methodist  minister.  But  this  serious  view  of  the  case  was 
disturbed  by  a  humorous  anah>gy.  There  were  then  fight- 
ing vigorously  through  tlie  advertisement  columns  of  the 
newspapers  two  rival  doctors,  each  claiming  to  produce 
the  only  salutary  "sarsaparilla,"  and  each  named  Town- 
send.  At  first  one  claimed  to  be  "■the  Dr.  Townsend,*' 
then  the  other  claimed  to  be ' '  the  Dr.  Townsend ' ' ;  the  first 
rejoined  that  he  was  ''Dr.  Jacob  Townsend/'  whereupon 
the  other  insisted  that  he  was  *'Dr.  Jacob  Townsend**;  to 
this  the  first  answered  that  he  was  **the  orighial  Dr.  Jacob 
Townsend,'*  and  the  other  tiien  declared  that  he  was  **the 
originul  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend'*;  and  so  on,  through  issue 
after  issue,  each  supplying  statements,  certificates,  argu- 
ments, rejoinders  ad  nauseam.  More  and  more,  then,  the 
various  divines  insisting  on  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
only  remedy  for  sin  reminded  me  of  these  eminent  sarsa- 
parilla-makers,  — each  declaring  his  own  concoction  genu- 
ine and  all  others  spurious,  each  glorifjing  himself  as 
possessing  the  original  reciiJie  and  denouncing  his  rivals 
as  pretenders. 

Another  contribution  to  my  thought  was  made  one  day 
in  the  Sunday-schooL  While  reading  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment I  had  noticed  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  two  gen- 
ealogies of  Jesus  of  Nazareth— that  in  Matthew  and  that 
in  Luke.  On  my  asking  the  Sunday-school  teacher  for  an 
explanation,  he  gave  the  offlmud  answer  that  one  was  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph  and  the  other  of  Mary,  Of  course  it 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  this  answer  inadequate;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  Sunday-school  teaching  lost  much  of  its 
effect  upon  me. 

But  there  was  still  one  powerful  rnfluence  left  in  behalf 
of  the  old  creed.  From  time  to  time  came  the  visitation 
by  the  bishop.  Dr.  DeLancey.  He  was  the  most  impres- 
sive man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  stood  in  the  presence 
of  many  prelates  in  my  day,  from  Pope  Pius  IX  down; 
but  no  one  of  them  has  ever  so  awed  me  as  this  Bishop  of 
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AVestern  New  York.  His  entry  into  a  church  chancel  was 
an  event;  no  music  could  be  finer  than  his  reading  of  the 
service;  his  confirmation  prayer  still  dwells  in  my  mem- 
ory as  tlie  most  perfect  petition  I  have  ever  heard ;  and 
his  simple^  earnest  sermons  took  strong  hold  of  me.  His 
personal  influence  was  also  great.  Goldsmith's  lines  in 
the  "Deserted  Village," 

"  Even  children  foUow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile," 

accurately  pictured  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  as  we  lin- 
gered after  service  to  see  him  greet  our  fathers  and 
mothers. 

As  to  my  biblical  studies,  they  were  continued,  though 
not  perhaps  as  systematically  as  they  might  well  have 
been»  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  for  a  youth 
at  least  one  advantage  in  this  respect,— that  the  services, 
including  Introits,  Canticles,  Psalter^  Lessons,  Epistles, 
Gospels,  and  various  quotations,  familiarize  him  with  the 
noblest  utterances  in  our  sacred  books.  My  mother  had 
received  instruction  in  Bible  class  and  prized  Scripture 
reading;  therefore  it  was  that,  when  I  was  allowed  to  stay 
at  home  from  church  on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  was  always 
on  condition  that  I  should  read  a  certain  number  of  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible  and  prove  to  her  upon  her  return  that  I 
had  read  them  carefully,— and  this  was  not  without  its 
uses. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  somewhat  curious  event. 
One  afternoon,  when  1  had  been  permitted  to  remain  at 
home,  on  the  usual  conditions,  my  mother,  returning  from 
service,  said  to  me  that  by  staying  away  from  church  I 
had  missed  something  very  interesting:  that  there  was  a 
good  sermon  well  given,  that  the  preacher  was  of  fine 
appearance,  dignified,— and  an  Indian ;  but  that  she  would 
never  have  suspected  him  to  be  an  Indian  were  it  not  for 
his  words  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  which  were  as 
follows:  "And  now,  my  brethren,  I  leave  you.  We  shall 
probably  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  and  doubtless 
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most  of  you  will  forget  all  the  counsels  I  have  given  you 
and  remember  nothing  save  that  you  have  to-day  heard  a 
sermon  from  an  Indian."  The  point  of  interest  really 
was  that  this  preacher,  Eleazar  Williams,  though  he  gave 
no  hint  of  it  on  this  occasion^  believed  himself,  and  was 
believed  by  many,  to  be  the  lost  Dauphin  of  France, 
Louis  XVII,  and  that  decidedly  skilful  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  his  claims  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson 
and  others.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  women  I  have 
ever  known  believes  to  this  hour  that  Eleazar  Williams, 
generally  known  as  a  half-breed  Indian  born  in  Canada, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that 
his  portly  form  and  Bourbon  face  were  convincing  addi- 
tions to  other  more  cogent  testimonies. 

At  various  times  I  sought  light  from  new  sources,  and, 
finding  on  the  family  shelves  a  series  of  books  called  the 
"Evangelical  Family  Library,"  I  read  sundry  replies  to 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  other  deists;  but  the  arguments  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon  and  those  who  thought  with  them 
seemed  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  forcible  as  those  in 
answer  to  them.  These  replies  simply  strengthened  my 
tendency  to  doubt,  and  what  I  heard  at  church  rather  in- 
creased the  difficulty ;  for  the  favorite  subjects  of  sermons 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  those  days,  after  the  "Apos- 
tolical Succession"  and  ''Baptismal  Regeneration,"  were 
the  perfections  of  the  church  order,  the  beauty  of  its  ser- 
vices, and  the  almost  divine  character  of  the  Prayer-book. 
These  topics  were  developed  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses ; 
the  beauties  of  our  own  service  were  constantly  con- 
trasted with  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  worship 
practised  by  others ;  and  although,  since  those  days,  left  to 
my  own  observation,  I  have  found  much  truth  in  these 
comparisons,  they  produced  upon  me  at  that  time  anything 
but  a  good  effect.  It  was  like  a  beautiful  woman  coming 
into  an  assemblage;  calling  attention  to  the  perfections  of 
her  own  face,  form,  and  gannents ;  claiming  loudly  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  room ;  and  so,  finally,  be- 
coming the  least  attractive  person  present. 
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This  state  of  mind  was  deepened  by  my  first  experiences 
at  college.  I  bad,  from  my  early  boyhood,  wished  to  go  to 
Yale ;  but,  under  pressure  from  the  bishop,  I  was  sent  to 
the  little  church  college  at  Geneva  in  western  New  York. 
There  were  excellent  men  among  its  professors— men 
whom  I  came  to  love  and  admire ;  but  its  faculty,  its  en- 
dowment, its  equipment,  were  insufficient,  and  for  fear  of 
driving  away  the  sons  of  its  wealthy  and  influential  pa- 
trons it  could  not  afford  to  insist  either  on  high  scholarship 
or  good  discipline,  so  that  the  work  done  was  most  unsat- 
isfactory. And  here  I  may  mention  that  the  especial 
claim  put  forth  by  this  college,  as  by  so  many  others  like 
it  throughout  the  country,  was  that,  with  so  small  a  body 
of  students  directly  under  church  control,  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  interests  of  the  students  would  be 
better  guarded  than  they  could  be  in  the  larger  and  com- 
paratively unsectarian  institutions.  The  very  contrary 
was  then  true;  and  various  experiences  have  shown  me 
that,  as  a  rule,  little  sectarian  colleges,  if  too  feeble  to 
exercise  strong  discipline  or  insist  on  thorough  work,  are 
the  more  dangerous.  As  it  was,  I  felt  that  in  this  partic- 
ular case  a  wrong  had  been  done  me  and  charged  that 
wrong  against  the  church  system. 

I  have  been  glad  to  learn  of  late  years  that  the  college 
just  referred  to  has,  since  my  student  days,  shared  the 
upward  progress  of  its  sister  institutions  and  that  with 
more  means  and  better  appliances  a  succession  of  supe- 
rior instructors  have  been  able  to  bring  its  students  into 
steady  good  work  and  under  excellent  discipline. 

Much  was  made  in  those  days  of  the  **  Christian  evi- 
dences," and  one  statement  then  put  forth,  regarding 
the  miraculous,  produced  a  temporary  effect  upon  me. 
This  statement  was  that  the  claims  of  the  religions 
opposed  to  Christianity'  did  not  rest  upon  miracles;  that 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  no  real  testimony  to  any  except 
Christian  miracles;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  other  religions  did 
not  pretend  to  exhibit  any.  But  when  T,  sliortly  after- 
ward, read  the  life  of  Mohammed,  and  saw  what  a  great 
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part  was  played  by  his  miracle  at  the  battle  of  Beder,  dar- 
ing which,  on  his  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  there  came  to 
his  rescue  legions  of  angels,  who  were  seen  and  testified  to 
by  many  on  the  field,— both  by  his  friends  and  by  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  when  I  found  that  miraculous  testimonies  play 
a  leading  part  in  all  religions,  even  in  favor  of  doctrines 
the  most  cruel  and  absurd,  I  felt  that  the  '^ evidences" 
must  be  weak  which  brought  forward  an  argument  so  ill 
grounded.  Moreover,  in  my  varied  reading  I  came  across 
multitudes  of  miracles  attributed  to  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,— miracles  for  which  myriads  of  good 
men  and  women  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  at- 
testation of  their  belief,— and  if  we  must  accept  one  class 
of  miracles,  I  could  not  see  why  we  should  not  accept  the 
other. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  year,  for  reasons  given  else- 
where, I  broke  away  from  tiiis  little  college  and  went  to 
Yale. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ATM08PHEBE— 1861-1853 

AT  Yale  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  New  England 
r\  Congregationalism ;  bnt  I  cannot  say  that  it  helped 
me  much  religiously.  It,  indeed,  broadened  my  view, 
since  I  was  associated  with  professors  and  students  of 
various  forms  of  Christianity,  and  came  to  respect  them, 
not  for  what  they  professed,  but  for  what  they  really 
were. 

There  also  I  read  under  an  excellent  professor— my 
dear  friend  the  late  President  Porter— Butler's  "Anal- 
ogy"; but,  though  it  impressed  me,  it  left  on  my  mind  the 
effect  of  a  strong  piece  of  special  pleading,— of  a  series  of 
arguments  equally  valuable  for  any  religion  which  had 
once  "got  itself  established." 

Here,  too,  a  repellent  influence  was  exercised  upon  me 
by  a  "revival."  What  was  called  a  "religious  interest'* 
began  to  be  shown  in  sundrj'  student  meetings,  and  soon  it 
came  in  with  a  full  tide.  I  was  induced  to  go  into  one  or 
two  of  these  assemblies,  and  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  penitence  shown  and  the  pledges  given  by  some  of  my 
college  friends.  But  within  a  year  the  whole  thing  was 
dead.  Several  of  the  men  who  had  been  loudest  in  their 
expressions  of  i>enitence  and  determination  to  accept 
Christianity  became  worse  than  ever :  they  were  like  logs 
stranded  high  and  dry  after  a  freshet. 

But  this  religious  revival  in  college  was  infinitely  better 
than  one  which  ran  its  course  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Just  at  the  corner  of  the  college  grounds  was  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  principal  one  in  New 
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Haven,  and,  a  professional  revivalist  having  begun  his 
work  there,  the  church  was  soon  thronged.  Blasphemy 
and  ribaldry  were  the  preacher's  great  attractions.  One 
of  the  prayers  attributed  to  him  ran  as  follows:  '*Come 
down  among  us,  0  Lord!  Come  straight  through  the 
roof;  I  'II  pay  for  the  shingles!"  Night  after  night  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  students  laughing  at  this 
impious  farce;  and  among  them,  one  evening,  came 
"Charley"  Chotard  of  Mississippi.  Chotard  was  a  very 
handsome  fellow:  slender,  well  formed,  six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  and  in  any  crowd  a  man  of  mark,  like  King 
Saul.  In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings,  at  some  grotesque 
utterance  of  the  revivalist,  the  students  in  the  galleries 
burst  into  laughter.  The  preacher,  angrily  turning  his 
eyes  upon  the  offenders,  saw,  first  of  all,  Chotard,  and 
called  out  to  him:  *'You  lightning-rod  of  hell,  you  flag- 
staff of  damnation,  come  down  from  there!"  Of  course 
no  such  grotesque  scenes  were  ever  allowed  in  the  college 
chapel:  the  services  there,  though  simple,  were  always 
dignified ;  yet  even  in  these  there  sometimes  appeared  in- 
congruous features. 

According  to  tradition  in  my  time,  an  aged  divine, 
greatly  and  justly  beloved,  from  a  neighboring  city,  had 
been  asked  to  preach  before  the  students.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  the  whole  English-speaking  world  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  story  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  cry 
of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  heard  the  defiant  slogan  and 
heart-stirring  pibroch  of  the  Highlanders  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  had  echoed  across  all  the  oceans. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  sermon  the  dear  old  doctor  became 
very  impressive.  He  recited  the  story  of  Lucknow,  and 
then  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  *  *  So  to-day,  my  young 
friends,  I  sound  in  your  ears  the  slo-o-o-broch  of  salva- 
tion." The  alliteration  evidently  pleased  him,  and  he 
repeated  it  with  more  and  more  emphasis  in  his  perora- 
tion. When  he  sat  down  another  clergyman  who  was  with 
him  at  the  sacred  desk  reminded  him  of  his  mistake, 
whereupon  the  good  old  doctor  rose  and  addressed  the 
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Btudents  as  follows:  "My  young  friends,  you  doubtless 
noticed  a  mistake  in  my  final  remarks.  I  said  'slo-o-o-o- 
brotjh';  of  course  I  meant  *pi-i-g-a-a-an-*  " 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  week- 
day prayers  made  by  lay  professors  lent  themselves 
rather  too  easily  to  parody.  One  of  my  classmates— 
since  known  as  a  grave  and  respected  judge —was  espe- 
cially gifted  in  imitating  these  petitions,  with  the  very 
intonations  of  their  authors,  and  these  parodies  were  in 
great  demand  on  festive  occasions.  The  pet  phrases,  the 
choice  rhetoric,  and  the  impressive  oratorj-  of  these  pray- 
ers were  thus  made  so  familiar  to  us  in  caricatures  that 
the  originals  were  little  conducive  to  devotion. 

The  influence  at  Yale  of  men  like  Goodrich,  Taylor, 
Woolsey,  and  Porter,  whom  I  saw  in  their  professors* 
chairs,  was  indeed  strong  upon  me.  I  respected  and  ad- 
mired them ;  but  their  purely  religious  teaching  took  but 
little  hold  on  me;  I  can  remember  clearly  but  two  or  three 
sermons  which  I  heard  preached  in  Yale  chapel.  One  was 
at  the  setting  up  of  the  chapel  organ,  when  Horace  Bush- 
nell  of  Hartford  preached  upon  music;  and  another  was 
when  President  Woolsey  preached  a  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon upon  *' Righteous  Anger."  The  first  of  these  ser- 
mons was  very  beautiful,  but  the  second  was  powerful.  It 
has  had  an  influence— and,  I  think,  a  good  influence— on 
my  thoughts  from  that  day  to  this;  and  it  ought  to  be 
preached  in  every  pulpit  in  our  country,  at  least  once  a 
year,  as  an  antidote  to  our  sickly,  mawkish  lenity  to  crime 
and  wrong. 

In  those  days  conformity  to  religious  ideas  was  carried 
very  far  at  Yale.  On  week-days  we  had  early  prayers  at 
about  six  in  the  morning,  and  evening  prayers  at  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon ;  but  on  Sundays  we  had 
not  only  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel,  but 
morning  and  afternoon  service  at  church.  I  attended  St 
Paul's  Episcopal  church,  sitting  in  one  of  the  gallery  pew8 
assigned  to  undergraduates;  but  cannot  say  that  anything 
that  I  heard  during  this  period  of  my  life  elevated  me  es- 
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pecially.  I  joined  in  the  reading  of  the  Psalter,  In  the 
singing  of  the  chants  and  hjTuns,  and,  occasionally,  in  re- 
citing part  of  the  creeds,  though  more  and  more  this  last 
exercise  became  peculiarly  distasteful  to  me. 

Time  has  but  confirmed  the  opinion,  which  I  then  began ' 
to  hold,  that,  of  all  mistaken  usages  in  a  church  service, 
the  most  unfortunate  is  this  demand  which  confronts  a 
man  who  would  gladly  unite  with  Christians  in  Christian 
work,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Blessed  Founder  of 
Christianity,  would  cheerfully  become  a  member  of  the 
church  and  receive  the  benefit  of  its  ministrations;— the 
demand  that  such  a  man  stand  and  deliver  a  creed  made 
no  one  knows  where  or  by  whom,  and  of  which  no  human 
being  can  adjust  the  meanings  to  modern  knowledge,  or 
indeed  to  human  comprehension. 

My  sympathies,  tastes,  and  aims  led  me  to  desire  to 
enter  fully  into  the  church  in  which  I  was  born ;  there  was 
no  other  part  of  the  service  in  which  I  could  not  do  my 
part;  but  to  stand  up  and  recite  the  creeds  in  all  their 
clauses,  honestly,  I  could  not.  I  had  come  to  know  on 
what  slender  foundations  rested,  for  example,  the  descent 
into  hell ;  and,  as  to  the  virgin  birth,  my  reading  showed 
me  so  weak  a  basis  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  so  many  similar  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
divine  founders  of  religions,  that  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
reasons  for  holding  the  doctrine  to  be  an  aftergrowth 
upon  the  original  legend,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go 
on  loudly  proclaiming  my  belief  in  it.  Sometimes  I  have 
refrained  from  reciting  any  part  of  the  creed ;  but  often, 
in  my  reverence  for  what  I  admire  in  the  service,  in  my 
love  for  those  whom  I  have  heard  so  devoutly  take  part  in 
it  in  days  gone  by,  and  in  my  sympathy  with  those  about 
me,  I  have  been  wont  to  do  what  I  could,— have  joined  in 
repeating  parts  of  it,  leaWng  out  other  parts  which  I,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  repeat. 

Various  things  combined  to  increase  ray  distrust  for  the 
prevailing  orthodoxy.  I  had  a  passion  for  historical 
reading,— indeed,  at  that  time  had  probably  read  more  and 
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thought  more  upon  my  reading  than  had  most  men  of  my 
age  in  college,— and  the  more  I  thus  read  and  thought,  the 
more  evident  it  became  to  me  that,  while  the  simple  reli- 
gion of  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity  has  gone  on 
through  the  ages  producing  the  noblest  growths  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  many  of  the  beliefs  insisted  upon  within 
the  church  as  necessary  to  salvation  were  survivals  of 
primeval  superstition,  or  evolved  in  obedience  to  pagan 
environment  or  Jewish  habits  of  thought  or  Greek  meta- 
physics or  mediaeval  interpolations  in  our  sacred  books; 
that  most  of  the  frightful  systems  and  events  in  modem 
history  have  arisen  from  theological  dogmatism;  that  the 
long  reign  of  hideous  cruelty  in  the  administration  of  the 
penal  law,  with  its  torture-chambers,  its  burnings  of  here- 
tics and  witches,  its  cruelties  of  every  sort,  its  repression 
of  so  much  of  sane  human  instinct  and  noble  human 
thought,  arose  from  this  source,  directly  or  iudirectly ;  and 
that  even  such  ghastly  scenes  as  those  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution were  provoked  by  a  natural  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  whom  the  church,  by  its  theory  of  divine  retri- 
bution, had  educated  for  ages  to  be  cruel. 

But  what  impressed  me  most  directly  as  regards  the 
whole  orthodox  part  of  the  church  was  its  virtual  sui)port 
of  slavery  in  the  crisis  then  rapidly  approaching.  Excel- 
lent divines,  like  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  holding  high  positions 
in  various  sects  throughout  the  country,  having  based 
elaborate  defenses  of  slaverj^  upon  Scripture,  the  church 
as  a  whole  had  acquiesced  in  this  view.  I  had  become  bit- 
terly opposed,  first  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  new  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  to  slavery  itself;  and  this  alliance  between  it  and 
orthodoxy  deepened  my  distrust  of  what  was  known  about 
me  as  religion.  As  the  struggle  between  slavery  and 
freedom  deepened,  this  feeling  of  mine  increased-  Dur- 
ing my  first  year  at  college  the  fugitive-slave  law  was 
passed,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the  acme  of  abominations. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  religious  men  who  took  high 
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groimd  against  slavery;  but  these  were  generally  New 
England  Unitarians  or  members  of  other  bodies  rejected 
by  the  orthodox,  and  this  fact  increased  my  distrust  of  the 
dominant  religion. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  yet  a  boy  preparing  for 
college,  I  had  met  for  the  first  time  a  clergyman  of  this 
sort— the  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph  May,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Syracuse ;  and  he  had  attracted  me  from 
the  first  moment  that  I  saw  him-  There  was  about  him 
something  very  genial  and  kindly,  which  won  a  way  to  all 
hearts.  Though  I  knew  him  during  many  years,  he  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  proselyte  me.  To  every  good 
work  in  the  conmiunity,  and  especially  to  all  who  were 
dow^n-trodden  or  oppressed,  he  was  steadfastly  devoted; 
the  Onondaga  Indians  of  central  New  York  found  in  him  a 
stanch  ally  against  the  encroachments  of  tlieir  scheming 
white  neighbors;  fugitive  slaves  knew  him  as  their  best 
friend,  ready  to  risk  his  own  safety  in  their  behalf. 

Although  he  was  the  son  of  an  honored  Massachusetts 
family,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  disciple  of  Channing,  a 
man  of  sincere  character  and  elegant  manners,  he  was 
evidently  dreaded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox 
Christians  about  him.  I  remember  speaking  to  him  once 
of  a  clergyman  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Syracuse, 
and  who  was  an  excellent  scholar.  Said  Mr.  May  to  me, 
"I  should  like  to  know  him,  if  that  were  possible."  I 
asked,  ^'Why  not  call  upon  him 7"  He  answered,  "I 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  do  you  suppose  he  would  return 
my  call t"  *'0f  course  he  would,"  I  replied;  *'he  is  a  gen- 
tleman." "Yes,"  said  Mr.  May,  "no  doubt  he  is,  and  so 
are  the  other  clergymen ;  yet  I  have  called  on  them  as  they 
have  come,  and  only  two  or  three  of  them  all  have  ever 
entered  my  house  since."  Orthodox  fanatics  came  to  re- 
monstrate and  pray  with  him,  but  these  he  generally  over- 
came with  his  sweet  and  kindly  manner.  To  slavery  he 
was  an  uncompromising  foe,  being  closely  associated  with 
Garrison,  Phillips,  and  the  leaders  of  the  antislavery 
movement;  and  so  I  came  to  see  that  there  was  a  side  to 
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Christianity  iM>t  necessarily  friendly  to  slavery:  but  I 
also  saw  that  it  was  a  side  not  welcomed  by  the  churches 
in  general,  and  especially  distrusted  in  my  own  family. 
1  remember  taking  to  him  once  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a 
man  of  most  severe  orthodoxy ;  and  after  we  had  left  Mr. 
May's  house  I  asked  my  friend  what  he  thought  of  the 
kindly  heretic.  He  answered,  '*  Those  of  us  who  shall  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  heaven  are  to  be  greatly  surprised 
at  some  of  the  people  we  are  to  meet  there." 

As  a  Yale  student  I  found  an  additional  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  I  could  now  frequently  hear  distinguished 
clergymen  who  were  more  or  less  outside  the  orthodox 
pale.  Of  these  were  the  liberal  Congregationalista  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  and,  above  all,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Edwin  Chapin,  and  Theodore  Parker.  At 
various  times  during  my  college  course  I  visited  Boston, 
and  was  taken  by  my  classmate  and  old  friend  George 
Washburn  Snialley  to  hear  Parker.  He  drew  immense 
crowds  of  thoughtful  people.  Tlie  music-hall,  where  be 
spoke,  contained  about  four  thousand  seats,  and  at  each 
visit  of  mine  every  seat,  so  far  as  1  could  see,  was  filled. 
Both  Parker's  prayers  and  sermons  were  inspiring.  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man ;  probably  the  most  thorough 
American  scholar,  orthodox  or  unortliodox,  of  his  time; 
devoted  to  the  public  good  and  an  intense  hater  of  slavery. 
His  influence  over  my  thinking  was,  I  believe,  excellent; 
his  books,  and  those  of  Chanuing  which  I  read  at  this 
time,  did  uie  great  good  by  checking  all  inclination 
to  cynicism  and  scoffing;  more  than  any  other  person  he 
strengthened  my  theistic  ideas  and  stopped  any  tendency 
to  atheism ;  the  intense  conviction  with  which  men  like 
Ohanning,  Parker,  and  May  spoke  of  a  God  in  the  uni- 
verse gave  a  direction  to  my  thinking  which  has  never 
been  lost. 

As  to  Beecher,  nothing  could  exceed  his  bold  brilliancy. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius ;  even  more  a  poet  than  an  orator ; 
in  sympathy  with  every  noble  cause;  and  utterly  without 
fear  of  the  pew-holders  inside  his  church  or  of  the  mob 
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outside.  Heresy-hunters  did  not  daunt  him.  Humor 
played  over  much  of  his  sermonizing;  wit  coruscated 
through  it ;  but  there  was  at  times  a  pathos  which  per- 
vaded the  deep  places  of  the  human  heart.  By  virtue  of 
his  poetic  insight  he  sounded  depths  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  no  mere  theological  reasoning  could  ever  reach- 
He  was  a  man,— indeed,  a  great  man,— but  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  retained  the  freshness  of  youth.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  greatly  admired  him,  once  said  to  me, 
"Beecher  isaboy- aglorious  boy." 

Beecher's  love  of  nature  was  a  passion.  Duriug  one  of 
his  visits  to  Cornell  University,  I  was  driving  through  the 
woods  with  him,  and  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  brilliant  dis- 
course when,  suddenly,  he  grasped  my  hand  which  held 
the  reins  and  said  peremptorily,  *'Stop!"  I  obeyed,  and 
all  was  still  save  the  note  of  a  bird  in  the  neighboring 
thicket.     Our  stop  and  silence  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes, 

when  he  said,  "Did  you  hear  that  bird  I     That  is  the 

(giving  a  name  I  have  forgotten).  You  are  lucky  to  have 
him  here;  I  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  him 
nest  as  near  me." 

During  this  visit  of  his  to  my  house,  I  remember  find- 
ing, one  morning,  that  he  had  been  out  of  doors  since  day- 
light ;  and  on  my  expressing  surprise  at  his  rising  so  early 
after  sitting  up  so  late,  he  said,  "I  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
squirrels  in  your  trees." 

Wonderful,  too,  was  his  facility,  not  merely  in  preach- 
ing, but  in  thinking.  When,  on  another  visit,  he  stayed 
with  me,  he  took  no  thought  regarding  his  sermon  at  the 
university  chapel,  so  far  as  one  could  see.  Every  waking 
moment  was  filled  with  things  which  apparently  made 
preparation  for  preaching  impossible.  I  became  some- 
what nervous  over  this  neglect;  for,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  he  had  nothing  written,  he  never  spoke  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  only  the  students,  but  the  people  from  the 
whole  country  round  about,  were  crowding  toward  the 
chapel. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  before  leaving  my  house  for  the 
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morning  service,  he  discussed  the  best  shrubs  for  planting 
throughout  our  groves  and  woods,  and  the  best  grasses  to 
use  in  getting  a  good  turf  upon  the  university  grounds. 
But,  on  leaving  the  house^  he  became  silent  and  walked 
slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  ground ;  and  as  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  collecting  his  thoughts  for  his 
sermon,  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb  him.  As  we  reached 
the  chapel  porch,  a  vast  crowd  in  waiting  and  the  organ 
pealing,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  said,  *'I  have  been  studying  your 
lawn  all  the  way  down  here;  what  you  need  is  to  sow 
Kentucky  blue-grass."  Then  he  entered  the  chapel,  and 
^shortly  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon  evidently  suggested 
by  the  occasion,  his  whole  manuscript  being  a  few  pencil- 
ings  on  a  sheet  or  two  of  note-paper,  all  the  rest  being  ex- 
temporized in  his  best  vein,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Chapin,  too,  was  brilliant  and  gifted,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  every  respect  from  Beecher.  His  way  was  to 
read  from  manuscript,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  to  rise 
out  of  it  and  soar  above  it,  speaking  always  forcibly  and 
often  eloquent)}'.  His  gift  of  presenting  figures  of  speech 
80  that  they  became  vivid  realities  to  his  audience  was  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  preacher  I  ever  heard.  Giving 
once  a  temperance  address,  and  answering  the  argument 
as  to  the  loss  of  property  involved  in  the  confiscation  of 
intoxicants,  he  suddenly  pictured  a  balance  let  down  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  in  one  scale  all  the  lucre  lost,  in 
the  other  all  the  crimes,  the  wrecks,  the  miseries,  the  sor- 
rows, the  griefs,  the  widows*  groans  and  orphans*  tears, — 
until  we  absolutely  seemed  to  have  the  whole  vast,  terrific 
mass  swaying  in  mid-air  before  us. 

On  another  occasion,  preaching  from  the  text,  **Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face,"  he 
presented  the  picture  of  a  man  in  his  last  illness,  seeing 
dimly,  through  a  half-transparent  medium,  the  faint,  dim 
outline  of  the  Divinity  whom  he  was  so  rapidly  nearing; 
and  then,  suddenly,  death,— the  shattering  of  the  glass,— 
and  the  man,  on  the  instant,  standing  before  his  Maker 
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and  seeing  him  "face  to  face."  It  all  seems  poor  when 
put  upon  paper ;  but,  as  he  gave  it,  nothing  could  be  more 
vivid.  We  seemed  to  hear  the  sudden  crash  of  the  trans- 
lucent sheets  and  to  look  full  into  the  face  of  the  Almighty 
looming  up  before  us. 

Cbapin  was  a  Universalist,  and  his  most  interesting 
parishioner  was  Horace  Greeley,  whose  humanitarian 
ideas  naturally  inclined  him  to  a  very  mild  creed.  As 
young  men,  strangers  to  the  congregation,  were  usually 
shown  to  seats  just  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  I  could  easily  see 
Mr.  Greeley  in  his  pew  on  a  side  aisle,  just  behind  the 
front  row.  Pie  generally  stalked  in  rather  early,  the 
pockets  of  his  long  white  coat  filled  with  newspapers,  and, 
iromediately  on  taking  his  seat,  went  to  sleep.  As  soon  as 
service  began  he  awoke,  looked  first  to  see  how  many  va- 
cant places  were  in  the  pew,  and  then,  without  a  word,  put 
out  his  long  arm  into  the  aisle  and  with  one  or  two  vigor- 
ous scoops  pulled  in  a  sufficient  number  of  strangers  stand- 
ing there  to  fill  all  the  vacancies;  then— he  slept  again. 
Indeed,  he  slept  through  most  of  the  written  parts  of  Dr. 
Cbapin 's  sermons;  but  whenever  there  came  anything 
eloquent  or  especially  thoughtful,  Greeley's  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  fixed  upon  the  preacher. 

Greeley's  humanitarianism  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  irritations  of  life.  In  his  not  infrequent  out- 
bursts of  wrath  he  was  very  likely  to  consign  people  who 
vexed  him  to  a  region  which,  according  to  his  creed,  had 
no  existence. 

A  story  told  of  him  in  those  days  seemed  to  show  that 
his  creed  did  not  entirely  satisfy  him ;  for  one  day,  when 
he  was  trying,  in  spite  of  numberless  interruptions,  to 
write  a  ** Tribune"  leader,  he  became  aware  that  some  one 
was  standing  behind  his  chair.  Turning  around  suddenly, 
he  saw  a  missionary  well  known  in  the  city  slums, — the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pease,— and  asked  in  his  highest,  shrillest,  most 
complaining  falsetto,  **Well,  what  do  you  want?"  Mr. 
Pease,  a  kindly,  gentle,  apologetic  man,  said  deprecat- 
ingly,  "Well,  Mr.  Greeley,  I  have  come  for  a  little  help. 
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We  are  still  tryiDg  to  save  souls  in  the  Five  Points.'* 
"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Greeley,  **go  along:!  go  along!  In  my 
opinion,  there  ain't  half  so  many  men  damned  as  there 
ought  to  be." 

But  though  Chapin*8  influence  did  not  restrain  Greeley 
at  all  times,  it  undoubtedly  did  much  for  hira,  and  it  did 
much  for  us  of  the  younger  generation;  for  it  not  only 
broadened  our  views,  but  did  something  to  better  our 
hearts  and  raise  our  aims. 

In  this  mention  of  the  forces  which  acted  upon  my  reli- 
gious feelings  I  ought  to  include  one  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sort.  There  was  one  clergyman  whose  orthodoxy, 
though  not  of  an  extreme  tj'pe,  was  undoubted,  and  who 
exercised  a  good  and  powerful  influence  upon  me.  This 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  in  New  Haven.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  a  lover  of  right  and  hater  of 
wrong,  a  born  fighter  on  the  side  of  every  good  cause, 
at  times  pungent,  witty,  sarcastic,  but  always  deeply  in 
earnest.  There  was  a  general  feeling  among  his  friends 
that,  had  he  not  gone  into  the  church,  he  would  have  been 
eminent  in  political  life;  and  that  is  my  belief,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  most  powerful  debater  of  his  time  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  church,  and  his  way  of  looking  at  great  ques- 
tions showed  the  characteristics  of  a  really  broad-minded 
statesman.  His  sermons  on  special  occasions,  as  at 
Thanksgiving  and  on  public  anniversaries,  were  noted  for 
their  directness  and  power  in  dealing  with  the  greater 
moral  (juestions  before  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  saying  then  current,  * '  Dull  as  Dr.  Bacon  when 
he  's  nothing  but  the  Gospel  to  preach";  but  this,  like  so 
many  other  smart  sayings,  was  more  epigrammatic  than 
true:  even  when  I  heard  him  preach  religious  doctrines 
in  which  I  did  not  at  all  believe,  he  seemed  to  me  to  show 
his  full  power. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  college  course  I  was  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  two  very  powerful  men,  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  presented  entirely  new  trains  of  thought  to 
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me.    The  firnt  of  those  was  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  Biihop«f 
Ponnsylvanin,  who  had  been  the  leading  iinifMiiM  it 
rnion  I'ollego,  K<'heD(H*tady,  before  hia  elevatioB  to  tts 
hinhopriis  and  who,  both  as  professor  and  an  bisbop^  M 
exorciHed  a  very  wido  influence.     Ho  waa  phjrsicalljT  n»- 
telleotuiilly,  and  morally  of  a  very  larg«  pattern.    Thei* 
was  Homethinff  very  grand  and  impressive  about  him.    Hf 
had  happeiHMi  to  eonie  to  Syracuse  during  one  of  my  t»» 
tiouH;  <»n  a  Saturday  rvcninj^  he  pive  a  lecture  npoD  die 
tendeiu'ieH  to  louse  smim?  naluralisiu  a«  ahown  in  whatwcfv 
known  a«  '*«piritualiHtic*'  phenomena;  and  on  the  follcrc- 
ing  day  he  preachml  a  simple,  plain,  straigrhtforward  »• 
nion  on   C-hristian   morals.     Both   these    utterances  im- 
pressed me  and  strei^gthened  my  conviction  that  emj 
tliinking  young  man  and  woman  ought  to  maintain  Ra- 
tions with  some  good  form  of  religious  or^anixatioB  jrt 
as  long  as  possible. 

Towaixi  the  end  of  my  Yale  course  came  an  mStataad 
a  very  di fferent  sort.  1 1  was  at  the  consecration  of  m  l»> 
man  Catholic  church  at  Saratoga.  The  niaaa  was  a 
by  an  Italian  ])relate,  BtHlini,  who  as  governor  aada 
bishop  at  Bologna  had,  a  few  years  before^  made  toa 
detested  throughout  the  length  and  breadtli  of  Itahrlr 
execntion  of  the  priest  patriot  Ugo  Bassi;  aad 
now,  as  papal  nuncio  to  Brazil,  environed  by  afl  i 
possible.  The  mass  did  not  greatly  impress  Ma 
sermon,  by  Archbishop  ITughes  of  New  Tckvk*  I 
ways  remember.  His  subject  was  the 
stantiation,  and,  standing  upon  the  altar 
Teloped  an  argument  most  striking  and 
spoke  entirely  without  notes,  in  a  s( 
and  at  times  with  eloquence,  though  nerer  irtft : 
of  rhetoric:  voice  and  bearing  were  pat  fan- 
any  one  accepting  his  premises  conld  avoid 
I  cooid  not  see  then  and  cannot  see  nam^  I^ 
against  bis  argument  for  the  simple  reastm  «*■>  '^ 
story  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  by  Sataa. 
for  lbs  text,  to  be  simply  a  legend  siaek  i 
Tarioos  refigsoDs;  still,  the  whole  was 
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seated ;  and,  on  uiy  return  to  the  hotel,  my  father  was 
greatly  encouraged  as  to  my  religious  development  when 
I  gave  to  him  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  sermon  from  end  to 
end. 

Next  day  there  resulted  a  curious  episode.  Notices 
were  posted  throughout  Saratoga  that  Father  Gavazzi,  the 
Italian  patriot  and  heretic,  famous  for  his  oratory,  would 
hold  a  meeting  in  the  grove  back  of  Congress  Hall  Hotel, 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  would  answer  the  arch- 
bishop's argument.  When  the  hour  arrived  an  immense 
crowd  was  assembled,  and  among  them  many  Catholics, 
some  of  whom  I  knew  well,— one  of  them  a  young  priest 
to  whom  I  had  become  strongly  attached  at  school.  Soon 
appeared  the  orator.  He  was  of  most  striking  presence- 
tall,  handsome,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  black  hair, 
and  clad  in  a  long  semi-monastic  cloak.  His  first  line  of 
argument  was  of  little  eflFect,  though  given  with  impas- 
sioned gestures  and  a  most  sympathetic  voice;  but  soon  he 
paused  and  spoke  gently  and  simply  as  follows:  "When 
I  was  a  priest  in  Italy  I  daily  took  part  in  the  mass.  On 
festivals  I  often  saw  the  fasting  priest  fill  the  chalice 
as  full  as  he  dared  with  strong  wine;  I  saw  him  pro- 
nounce the  sacred  words  and  make  the  sacred  sign  over  it; 
and  I  saw,  as  everybody  standing  round  him  clearly  saw, 
before  the  end  of  the  service,  that  it  flushed  his  face, 
thickened  his  voice,  and  enlivened  his  manner.  My  fel- 
low-Christians" (and  here  his  voice  rang  out  like  a  trum- 
pet), "who  is  the  infidel,  who  is  the  blasphemer,—!  who 
say  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  wine  before  the  priest 
drank  it,  and  that  no  miracle  was  performed,  or  the  man 
who  says  that  his  fellow-man  can  be  made  drunk  on  the 
blood  of  the  blessed  Son  of  God?" 

The  effect  was  startling,  even  on  Protestants:  but  on 
the  Roman  Catholics  present  it  was  most  thrilling;  and  I 
remember  that  an  old  Irishwoman,  seated  on  the  steps  of 
the  platform  as  these  words  were  uttered,  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  ears  and  ran  from  the  place  screaming.  I 
must  confess  that  my  sympathies  were  with  her  rather 
than  with  the  iconoi'last,  despite  his  gifts  and  graces. 


CHAPTER  LX 

EUROPEAN  ATM08PHERE-1853-1M6 

IEAVING  Yale  in  1853,  I  passed  nearly  three  years 
A  in  Europe ;  and  observation  of  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  various  orthodoxies  in  England,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Italy  developed  my  opinions  in  various 
ways.  I  was  deeply  susceptible  to  religious  architecture, 
music,  and,  indeed,  to  the  nobler  forms  of  ceremonial. 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  ever  entered  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  the  various  cathedrals  of  Great  Britain— and 
I  have  visited  every  one  of  them  of  any  note— with  a 
more  reverent  feeling  than  that  which  animated  me;  but 
some  features  of  the  Anglican  sen,dce  as  practised  at 
that  time  repelled  me;  above  all,  I  disliked  the  intoning 
of  the  prayers,  as  I  then  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  A 
manly,  straightforward  petition  made  by  a  man  stand- 
ing or  kneeling  before  his  Maker,  in  a  natural,  earnest 
voice,  has  always  greatly  impressed  me ;  but  the  sort  of 
whining,  drawling,  falsetto  in  which  the  Anglican 
prayers  were  then  usually  intoned  simply  drove  out 
all  religious  thoughts  from  my  mind.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  the  Almighty  must  turn  with  contempt  from  a  man 
who  presumed  thus  to  address  him.  Some  prayers  in 
the  church  service  had  from  a  very  early  period  taken 
a  deep  place  in  my  heart:  the  prayer  of  St.  Chrys- 
ostom  in  the  morning  service,  the  first  prayer  in  the 
ante-communion  service,  the  prayer  ''for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  church  militant,"  and  some  of  the  collects 
had  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  mej  so  much  the  more 
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disappointed  and  disgusted  was  I,  then,  to  hear  prayer 
made  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  sickly,  unmanly  whine. 

Although  the  feelings  thus  aroused  by  religious  ob- 
servances in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
frequently  unedifying,  there  was  one  happy  exception 
to  the  rule.  Both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  churches  of  the  Continent  I  always 
greatly  enjoyed  the  antiphonal  chanting  of  the  Psalter. 
To  me  this  has  always  been  — the  imprecatory  psalraa  ex-' 
cepted— by  far  the  noblest  feature  in  Christian  worship, 
as  worship;  for,  coming  down  as  it  does  from  the  Jew- 
ish Church  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  being  practised  by  all  the  great  bodies  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  it  had,  and  still  has,  to  me  a  great 
significance,  both  religious  and  historic.  In  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  continent  of  Europe— and  I  have  visited 
every  one  of  note  except  those  of  Spain— I  cared  little 
for  what  Browning's  bishop  calls  '*the  blessed  mutter 
of  the  mass,"  but  the  chanting  of  the  Psalter  always  at- 
tracted me.  Many  were  the  hours  during  which  I  sat  at 
vespers  in  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  listening  to  the  Latin 
psalms  until  they  became  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  the 
English  Psalter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  at  times  greatly 
repelled  by  perfunctory  performances  of  the  service, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  "Te  Deum^*  which 
I  once  heard  recited  by  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  the 
chapel  at  the  castle  of  Homburg  dwells  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  worst  things  of  its  kind  I  ever  heard,  and 
especially  there  remains  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
invocation,  which  ran  as  follows: 

'*Ha-a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-ow-ly:  La-a-rd  Gawd 
of  SabbithI" 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  of  the  kind,  for  I  have 
heard  utterances  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  in  various 
English  cathedrals,— as  bad,  indeed,  as  the  famous 
reading,  "He  that  hath  yeahs  to  yeah,  let  him  yeah." 

As  to  more  important  religious  influences,  I  had,  dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  Oxford  in  1853,  a  chance  to  under- 
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stand  sometliiug  of  the  two  currents  of  thoug^ht  then  show- 
ing themselves  in  the  English  Church.  On  a  SondiT 
morning  I  went  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  to  hear  the 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Jacobson,  whom,  years 
afterward,  I  saw  enthroned  as  bishop  in  the  cathedral  at 
Chester.  It  is  a  church  beautiful  in  itself,  and  conse- 
crated not  only  by  the  relies  of  mediaeval  saints,  but  bv 
the  devotions  of  many  generations  of  scholars,  statesmeo. 
and  poets;  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit  were  a  body  of 
young  men,  the  most  promising  in  Great  Britain;  yet 
a  more  dull,  mechanical  discourse  could  not  be  inoa^ned 
The  preacher  maundered  on  like  a  Tartar  prajHng-mill; 
every  hearer  clearly  regarding  his  discourse  as  an  Aral) 
regards  a  sand-storm. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  St.  Mary's,  and  heard  th* 
regular  university  sermon,  before  a  similar  audience, 
by  Fraser,  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  It  was  not  orator- 
ical, but  straightforward,  earnest,  and  in  a  line  of  thon^i 
which  enlisted  my  sympathies.  The  young  preacher  e<^ 
pecially  warned  his  audience  that  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  to  remain  the  Church  of  England,  she  must  put 
forth  greater  efforts  than  any  she  had  made  for  many 
years;  and  he  went  on  to  point  out  some  of  the  line? 
on  which  these  exertions  should  be  made, — lines  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  have  since  been  taken  by  ^eat  num- 
bers of  excellent  men  of  the  Anglican  communion. 

During  the  evening,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Mitre 
Inn,  I  happened  to  be  seated  at  table  with  an  old  country 
clergyman  who  had  just  entered  his  son  at  Oxford  and 
was  evidently  a  rural  parson  of  the  good  old  high-and-dry 
sort;  but  as  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  sermons  of  the 
day,  he  burst  out  in  a  voice  gruff  with  theological  con- 
tempt and  hot  toddy:  "Did  you  hear  that  young  upstart 
this  afternoon!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense?  Why 
could  n't  he  mind  his  own  business,  as  Dr.  Jacobson  did?" 

Nor  did  sermons  from  Anglican  bishops  which  I  heard 
at  that  period  greatly  move  me.  The  primate  of  that 
day,  Dr.  Sumner,  impressed  me  by  his  wig,  but  not  other- 
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wise.  He  was,  I  think,  the  last  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
who  used  this  meaus  of  enhancing  his  dignity.  Wilber- 
foree,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  far  better;  but,  after  all, 
though  his  preaching  showed  decided  ability,  it  was  not 
of  the  sort  to  impress  one  deeply,  from  either  the  reli- 
gious or  the  intellectual  point  of  view. 

Then,  and  at  various  times  since,  I  have  obtained  more 
from  simpler  forma  of  worship  and  less  pretentious 
expositions  of  the  Gospel. 

As  to  religious  influence  in  France,  there  was  little. 
I  lived  in  the  family  of  a  French  professor,  a  devout 
Catholic,  but  Gallican  in  his  ideas,— so  much  so  that  he 
often  said  that  if  he  could  wake  up  some  morning  and 
bear  that  the  Pope  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  tem- 
poral power,  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  since 
he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  had  so  hampered  the 
church— and,  indeed,  debased  it— as  the  limits  imposed 
upon  the  papacy  by  its  sovereignty  over  the  Roman 
states. 

A  happy  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the  simple, 
philanthropic  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at 
that  period— Sibour.  Visiting  a  technical  school  which 
he  had  established  for  artisans  in  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  I  derived  thence  a  great  respect  for  him  as  a  man 
who  was  really  something  more  than  a  ''solemnly  con- 
stituted impostor' ';  but,  like  the  archbishops  of  Paris 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  he  met  a  violent  death, 
and  I  have  more  than  once  visited  and  reflected  over  the 
simple  tablet  which  marks  the  spot  in  the  Church  of  St. 
T^tienne  du  Mont  where  a  wretched,  unfrocked  priest  as- 
sassinated this  gentle,  kindly,  affectionate  prelate,  who, 
judging  from  his  appearance  and  life,  never  cherished 
an  unkind  feeling  toward  any  human  being. 

The  touching  monuments  at  Notre  Dame  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Affre,  shot  on  the  barricades  in  1848  when  im- 
ploring a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  to  his  successor, 
Darboy,  shot  by  the  Communards  in  the  act  of  blessing 
his  murderers,  also  became,  at  a  later  period,  places  of 
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pilgrimage  for  me,  and  did  much  to  keep  alive  my  faith 
that,  despite  all  efforts  to  erect  barriers  of  hatred  be- 
tween Christians,  there  is,  already,  '*one  fold  and  one 
shepherd." 

As  to  my  life  on  the  Continent  in  general,  German 
Protestantism  seemed  to  me  simple  and  dignified;  but  its 
main  influence  upon  me  was  exercised  through  its  music, 
the  "Gloria  in  Excel  sis"  of  the  morning  service  at  the 
Berlin  Cathedral  being  the  most  beautiful  music  by  a 
choir  I  had  ever  heard,— far  superior,  indeed,  to  the  fin- 
est choirs  of  the  Sistine  or  Pauline  chapel  at  Rome; 
and  a  still  deeper  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the 
congregational  singing.  Often,  after  the  first  notes  given 
by  the  organ,  I  have  heard  a  vast  congregation,  without 
book  of  any  kind,  joining  in  the  choral,  King  Frederick 
William  IV  and  his  court  standing  and  singing  earnestly 
with  the  rest.  It  was  a  vast  uprolling  storm  of  sound. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  it,  one  understands  the  Lutheran 
Reformation. 

The  most  impressive  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  which 
I  saw  in  Europe  were  in  Germany,  and  they  were  im- 
pressive because  simple  and  reverential;  those  most  so 
being  at  Wiirzburg  and  Fulda,  where,  in  the  great 
churches,  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry  joined  simply  and 
naturally  in  the  singing  at  the  mass  and  at  vespers. 

In  Russia  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study  a  religion 
of  a  very  different  sort— the  Russo-Greek  Church.  While 
this  church  no  doubt  contains  many  devoted  Christian 
men  and  women,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fossilized  system; 
the  vast  body  of  the  people  being  brought  up  to  rely 
mainly  on  fetishes  of  various  sorts.  The  services  were, 
many  of  them,  magnificent,  and  the  music  most  beautiful ; 
but  it  was  discouraging  to  reflect  that  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  ignorant,  besotted,  and  debased, 
was  the  outcome  of  so  many  centuries  of  complete  con- 
trol by  this  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
had  for  ages  possessed  the  fullest  power  for  developing 
the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  people, 
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and  here  was  the  result  Experience  of  Russian  life  ia 
hardly  calculated  to  increase,  in  any  thinking  man,  con- 
fidence in  its  divine  origin  or  guidance.  One  bears  in 
mind  at  such  times  the  words  of  the  blessed  Founder  of 
Christianity  himself,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.*' 

But  the  most  unfavorable  impression  was  made  upon 
me  in  Italy.  It  was  the  palmy  period  of  reactionary 
despotism.  Hapsburgs  in  the  north,  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bons in  the  south,  petty  tyrants  scattered  through  the 
country,  all  practically  doing  their  worst;  and,  in  their 
midst,  Pius  IX,  maintained  in  the  temporal  power  by 
French  bayonets.  It  was  the  time  when  the  little  Jewish 
child  Mortara  was  taken  from  his  parents,  in  spite  of 
their  agonizing  appeals  to  all  Europe ;  when  the  Madiai 
family  were  imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible  with  their 
friends  in  their  own  house ;  when  monks  swarmed  every- 
where, gross  and  dirty;  when,  at  the  centers  of  power, 
the  Jesuits  had  it  all  their  own  way,— as  they  generally 
do  when  tlie  final  exasperating  impulse  is  needed  to  bring 
on  a  revolution.  All  old  abuses  of  the  church  were  at 
their  highest  flavor.  So  far  as  ceremonial  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  services  at  St. 
Peter 's  as  conducted  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  For  such  duties 
no  one  could  be  better  fitted ;  for  he  was  handsome,  kindly, 
and  dignified,  with  a  beautiful,  ringing  voice. 

During  Holy  Week  of  1856  I  was  present  at  various 
services  in  which  he  took  the  main  part,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  elsewhere ;  but  most  striking  of  all  were  his 
celebration  of  pontifical  high  mass  beneath  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  on  Easter  morning,  and  his  appearance  on 
the  balcony  in  front  of  the  cathedral  afterward.  The 
effect  of  the  first  ceremony  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
easy-going  manners  of  some  of  the  attendant  cardinals. 
It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  believed  really  in 
the  tremendous  doctrine  involved  in  the  mass  when  one 
saw  them  taking  snuff  in  the  midst  of  the  most  solemn 
prayers,  and  going  through  the  whole  in  the  most  per- 
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fanctory  fashion.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  Pope, 
being  borne  on  his  throne  by  Roman  nobles,  snrroanded 
by  cardinals  and  princes,  and  wearing  the  triple  crown, 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  city  and  to  the  world.  There 
must  have  been  over  ten  thousand  of  us  in  the  piazza  to 
receive  it,  and  no  one  could  have  performed  his  part  more 
perfectly.  Arising  from  his  throne,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands  with  a  striking  gesture,  he  chanted  a  benedic- 
tion heard  by  every  one  present,  even  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  square.  Many  years  afterward.  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  on  my  mention- 
ing the  splendor  of  this  ceremony  to  him,  said  to  me, 
"Yes,  you  are  right ;  but  it  was  on  one  of  those  ooeasions 
that  I  discovered  that  the  Pope  was  mortal."  On  m^j 
asking  him  how  it  was,  he  said,  "I  had  occasion,  as  tli^H 
British  diplomatic  representative,  to  call  on  Pope  I*iiis 
IX  on  Easter  Monday,  and,  after  finishing  my  business 
with  him,  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  at  the  benedic- 
tion in  front  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  day  before,  and  bad 
been  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice;  and  I 
added,  'Your  Holiness  must  have  been  trained  as  a 
singer.'  At  this  the  Pope  was  evidently  greatly  pleased, 
and  answered,  *You  are  right,  I  was  trained  as  a  singer; 
but  you  ought  to  have  heard  me  two  or  three  years  ago.*  " 
But  while  these  great  services  at  St.  Peter's  in  those 
halcyon  days  were  perfect  in  their  kind,  the  same  could 
not  be  said  of  many  others.  The  worst  that  I  ever  saw- 
one  which  especially  dwells  in  my  memory— was  at  Pisa.  _ 
I  had  previously  visited  the  place  and  knew  it  well,  so  | 
that  when,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  Canadian  clergyman 
at  the  hotel  wished  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  I  offered  to 
guide  him.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  deep  sincerity, 
and,  as  was  soon  revealed  by  his  conversation,  of  high- 
church  and  even  ritualistic  tendencies;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  remarked  that  he  had  never  attended  service 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Arriving  at  the  cathedral 
too  late  for  the  high  celebration,  we  walked  down  the 
nave  until  we  came  to  a  side  altar  where  a  priest  was 
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going  through  a  low  mass,  with  a  small  congregation  of 
delayed  worshipers,  and  we  took  our  place  back  of  these. 
The  priest  raced  through  the  service  at  the  highest 
possible  speed.  His  motions  were  like  those  of  an  autom- 
aton: he  kept  turning  quickly  to  and  fro  as  if  on  a  pivot ; 
clasping  bis  hands  before  his  breast  as  if  by  machinery ; 
bowing  his  head  as  if  it  moved  by  a  spring  in  his 
neck;  mumbling  and  rattling  like  wind  in  a  chimney; 
the  choir-boy  who  served  the  mass  with  him  jingling 
his  bell  as  irreverently  as  if  he  were  conducting  a  green- 
grocer's cart.  My  Anglican  companion  immediately  be- 
gan to  be  unhappy,  and  was  soon  deeply  distressed-  He 
groaned  again  and  again.  He  whispered,  '*Good  hea- 
vens, is  it  like  this!  Is  this  the  way  they  do  itf  This 
is  fearful!'*  As  we  came  from  the  church  he  was  very 
sorrowful,  and  I  administered  to  him  such  comfort  as 
I  could,  but  nothing  could  remedy  this  most  painful  dis- 
enchantment. 

And  here  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand how  any  Anglican  churchman  can  feel  any  in- 
sufficiency in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  administered  in  his 
own  branch  of  the  church.  I  have  never  taken  part  in 
it,  but  more  than  once  I  have  lingered  to  see  it,  and  even 
in  its  simplest  form  it  has  always  greatly  impressed  me. 
It  is  a  service  which  all  can  understand;  its  words  have 
come  down  through  the  ages ;  its  ceremonial  is  calm,  com- 
prehensible, touching;  and  the  whole  idea  of  communion 
in  memory  of  the  last  scene  in  the  Saviour's  life,  which 
brings  the  worshiper  into  loving  relation  not  only  with 
him,  but  with  all  the  chnrch,  militant  and  triumphant, 
is,  to  my  mind,  infinitely  nobler  and  more  religious  than 
all  paraphernalia,  genuflexions,  and  man-millinery.  How 
any  Protestant,  however  '*high"  in  his  tendencies,  can 
feel  otherwise  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 

At  that  first  of  my  many  visits  to  Rome,  there  had 
come  one  experience  which  had  greatly  softener' 
my  inherited  Protestant  prejudices.    Our  pa 
lumbering  along  all  day  on  the  road  from 
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when  suddenly  there  dashed  by  us  a  fine  traveling-coach 
drawn  by  four  horses  ridden  by  postilions.  Hardly  had 
it  passed  when  there  came  a  scream,  and  our  carriage 
stopped.  We  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  an 
attack  by  bandits,  but,  on  getting  out  and  approaching  the 
other  coach,  found  that  one  of  the  postilions,  a  beautiful 
Italian  boy  of  sixteen,  in  jaunty  costume,  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  had  been  run  over  by  the  wheels  of  the 
coach,  and  now  lay  at  the  roadside  gasping  his  last.  We 
stood  about  him,  trying  to  ease  his  pain,  when  a  young 
priest  came  running  from  a  neighboring  church.  He 
showed  no  deference  to  the  gorgeously  dressed  person- 
ages who  had  descended  from  the  coach ;  he  was  regard- 
less of  all  conventionalities,  oblivious  of  all  surroundings, 
his  one  thought  being  evidently  of  his  duty  to  the  poor 
sufferer  stretched  out  before  him.  He  knelt,  tenderly 
kissed  the  boy,  administered  extreme  unction,  and  re- 
peated softly  and  earnestly  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
to  which  fervent  responses  came  from  the  peasants  kneel- 
ing about  him.  The  whole  scene  did  much  to  tone  down 
the  feelings  which  had  been  aroused  the  previous  day  by 
the  filth  and  beggary  at  the  papal  port  where  we  had 
landed,  and  to  prepare  me  for  a  more  charitable  judg- 
ment of  what  I  was  to  see  in  the  papal  city. 

But  an  early  experience  in  Rome  showed  a  less  beau- 
tiful manifestation  of  Christian  zeal.  We  were  a  band 
of  students,  six  in  number,  who  had  just  closed  a  year 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin  j  and  the  youngest, 
whom  I  will  call  Jack  Smith,  was  a  bright  young  fellow, 
son  of  a  wealthy  New  England  manufacturer.  The  even- 
ing after  arriving  in  Rome,  Jack,  calling  on  an  American 
aunt,  was  introduced  to  a  priest  who  happened  to  be 
making  her  a  visit  It  was  instantly  evident  that  the 
priest,  Father  Cataldi,  knew  what  Jack's  worldly  pros- 
pects were ;  for  from  the  first  he  was  excessively  polite  to 
the  youth,  and  when  the  latter  remarked  that  during  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  would  like  to  take  Italian  lessons,  the 
priest  volunteered  to  send  him  a  teacher.    Next  day,  at 
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the  appointed  hour,  the  teacher  appeared,  and  in  the  per- 
son of  the  priest  himself.  Thenceforward  he  stuck  to  the 
young  American  like  a  brother,  kept  him  away  from  the 
rest  of  us  as  much  as  possible,  and  served  not  only  as  his 
teacher,  but  as  his  cicerone. 

Among  various  dignitaries  to  whom  he  presented  the 
young  American  was  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Tosti;  and 
when  the  cardinal  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  Jack 
grasped  and  cordially  shook  it.  The  two  clerical  gentle- 
men were  evidently  disconcerted ;  but  the  priest  said  to 
the  cardinal,  in  an  undertone,  **E  un  principe  Ameri- 
cano, ' '  whereupon  the  cardinal  seemed  relieved  and  shook 
hands  heartily. 

One  day,  when  the  priest  was  not  with  our  companion, 
we  all  visited  one  of  the  basilicas,  where  some  great  func- 
tion was  going  on,  and,  though  we  found  a  crowd  at 
the  doors,  obtained  a  sight  of  the  high  altar,— and 
there,  in  magnificent  attire,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
prelates,  was  a  person  who  bore  a  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  Jack's  clerical  guide.  We  were  all  struck  by 
this  curious  coincidence,  but  concluded  that  in  the  dis- 
tance and  through  the  clouds  of  incense  we  had  simply 
seen  a  chance  resemblance,  and  in  the  multitude  of  mat- 
ters we  soon  forgot  it.  A  month  afterward,  as  we  were 
leaving  Rome,  Jack  asked  his  new  friend  for  his  bill, 
whereupon  the  priest  drew  himself  up  with  a  superb  ges- 
ture and,  presenting  his  card,  said:  '*You  evidently  do 
not  know  who  I  am."  The  card  bore  the  inscription, 
*'Monsignor  Cataldi,  Master  of  the  Papal  Ceremonies." 
The  young  American  was  quite  confounded,  but  listened 
submissively  while  this  dignitary  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  might  yet  meet  within  the  pale  of  that  church  which 
alone  could  give  a  claim  to  salvation. 

The  condition  of  Rome  at  that  period  was  not  such  as 
to  induce  much  respect  for  priestly  government.  Any- 
thing more  dirty,  slipshod,  and  wretched  could  hardly 
be  imagined.     No  railwfi  'lowed;  the 
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by  Buckle,  that  railways  promote  the  coming  in  of  new 
ideas.  Nor  did  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  any  better. 

Any  one  who  visits  Rome  to-day,  with  the  army  of 
monks  swept  out  of  the  place,  with  streets  well  cleaned, 
with  the  excavations  scientifically  conducted,  with  a  gov- 
ernment which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  at  any  rate  patri- 
otic, finds  it  diflScult  to  imagine  the  vileness  of  the  city 
under  the  old  regime. 

But,  bad  as  was  Rome,  Naples  was  worse.  The 
/^  wretched  Bourbon  then  on  the  throne,  *'King  Boniba,'' 
was  the  worst  of  his  kind.  Our  minister  of  that  i>eriod, 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  gave  me  some  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  things.  He  told  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
any  young  man  showing  earnest  purpose  of  any  sort  was 
immediately  suspected  and  discouraged,  while  worthless 
young  debauchees  were  regarded  as  harmless,  and  there- 
fore favored. 

The  most  cherished  counselor  of  the  King  was  Apuzzo, 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  of  Leopardi's  political  catechism,  which  the 
archbishop  forced  upon  the  people,  I  may  note  that  this 
work  took  great  pains  to  show  that  no  education  was 
needed  save  just  enough  to  enable  each  man  to  accom- 
plish his  duties  within  the  little  sphere  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  that  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  education 
was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  evident:  the  number  of  persons  unable  to  read 
•  or  write,  which  was  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  Pied- 
mont, was  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  Rome,  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
above  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Naples  and  Sicily.' 

I  also  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  ^eat 
religious  function  of  Naples— the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius,  patron  of  the  city.    It  was  in  the 

*  See  maps  in  Vol.  II,  of  "L'ltalia  Economipa  ne!  1873"  (RoniA,  TipogTmiI» 
Earbera,  1873).  Thin  work  was  the  result  of  official  fliirveyn  and  most  car«fal 
studies  made  by  leading  econoniiittB  and  statiBticiana,  For  a  copy  of  it  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  H,  N.  Gay,  Fellow  of  Harvard  University, 
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gorgeous  chapel  of  the  saint  which  forms  part  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples,  and  the  place  was  filled  with  devout 
worshipers  of  every  class,  from  tlie  officials  in  court  dress, 
representing  the  Bourbon  king,  down  to  the  lowest  laz- 
zaroni.  The  reliquary  of  silver  gilt,  shaped  like  a  large 
human  head,  and  suppojed  to  contain  the  skull  of  the 
saint,  was  first  placed  upon  the  altar;  next,  two  vials, 
containing  a  dark  substance  said  to  be  his  blood,  were 
also  placed  upon  the  altar,  near  the  head.  As  the  priests 
said  prayers,  they  turned  the  vials  from  time  to  time; 
and,  the  liquefaction  being  somewliat  delayed,  the  great 
crowd  of  people  burst  out  into  more  and  more  impas- 
sioned expostulations  and  petitions  to  the  saint.  Just  in 
front  of  the  altar  were  the  lazzaroni  who  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  saint's  family,  and  these  were  espe- 
cially importunate:  at  such  times  they  beg,  they  scold, 
they  even  threaten;  they  have  been  known  to  abuse  the 
saint  roundly,  and  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  care 
to  show  his  favor  to  the  city  by  liquefying  his  blood,  St. 
Cosmo  and  St,  Damian  are  just  as  good  saints  as  he,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  have  the  city  devote  itself 
to  them.  At  last,  as  we  were  beginning  to  be  impatient, 
the  priest,  turning  the  vials  suddenly,  announced  that  the 
saint  had  performed  the  miracle,  and  instantly  priests, 
people,  choir,  and  organ  burst  forth  into  a  great  "Te 
Deum*';  bells  rang  and  cannon  roared;  a  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  shrine  containing  the  saint's  relics  was 
carried  through  the  streets,  the  people  prostrating  them- 
selves on  both  sides  of  the  way  and  showering  rose-leaves 
upon  the  shrine  and  upon  the  path  before  it.  The  con- 
tents of  these  precious  vials  are  an  interesting  relic  in- 
deed, for  they  represent  to  us  vividly  that  period  when 
men  who  were  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  for  their  reli- 
gious opinions  thought  it  not  wrong  to  *'8ave  souls'^  by 
pious  mendacity  and  consecrated  fraud.  To  the  scien- 
tific eye  this  miracle  is  very  simple:  the  vials  contain, 
no  doubt,  one  of  those  waxy  mixtures  fusing  at  low  tem- 
perature, which,  while  kept  in  it«  place  within  the  eold 
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stone  walls  of  tlie  church,  remains  solid,  but  which,  upon 
being  brought  out  into  the  hot,  crowded  chapel  and  fon- 
dled by  the  warm  hands  of  the  priests,  gradually  softens 
and  becomes  liijuid.  It  was  curious  to  note,  at  the  time 
above  mentioned,  that  even  the  high  functionaries  repre- 
senting the  King  looked  at  the  miracle  with  awe:  they  evi- 
dently found  '*joy  in  believing,"  and  one  of  them  assured 
me  that  the  only  thing  which  could  cause  it  was  the  direct 
exercise  of  miraculous  power. 

So,  too,  I  had  here  an  opportunity  to  study  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  prevalent  theology— namely,  the 
doctrine  of  "intercession,"  which  has  played  such  a  part 
not  only  in  Catholic  but  in  Protestant  countries,— the 
idea  that,  just  as  in  an  earthly  court  back-stairs  influ- 
ence is  necessary  to  secure  favor,  so  it  must  be  in  the 
heavenly  courts.  I  was  much  edijfied  by  the  way  in  which 
this  doctrine  was  presented  in  certain  great  pictures  rep- 
resenting the  intervention  of  the  Almighty  to  save  Naples 
from  the  plague.  One  of  them,  as  I  remember  it,  repre- 
sented, on  an  enormous  canvas,  the  whole  transaction  as 
follows:  In  the  immediate  foreground  the  people  of  Na- 
ples were  represented  on  their  knees  before  their  magis- 
trates, begging  them  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  pesti- 
lence; farther  back  the  magistrates  were  represented  as 
on  their  knees  before  the  monks,  begging  for  their 
prayers;  the  monks  were  on  their  knees  before  St.  Jan- 
uarius,  begging  him  to  intervene;  St.  Januarius  was  then 
represented  as  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  then  pictured  as  beseeching  her 
divine  Son ;  and  he  at  last  was  represented  as  presenting 
the  petition  to  a  triangle  in  the  heavens  behind  which 
appeared  the  lineaments  of  a  venerable  face. 

One  can  understand,  after  seeing  pictures  of  this  kind, 
what  Erasmus  was  thinking  of,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
when  he  wrote  his  colloquy  of  "The  Shipwreck,"  the 
most  exquisite  satire  on  mediaeval  doctrine  ever  made. 
After  a  most  comical  account  of  the  petitions  and  prom- 
ises made  by  the  shipwrecked  to  various  saints,  Adolphus 
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says:  "To  which  of  the  saints  did  you  pray?*'  Antony 
answers,  "To  not  one  of  them  all,  I  assure  you.  I  don't 
like  your  way  of  bargaining  with  the  saints :  *Do  this  and 
I  '11  do  that.  Here  is  so  much  for  so  much.  Save  me 
and  I  will  give  you  a  taper  or  go  on  a  pilgrimage.'  Just 
think  of  it !  I  should  certainly  have  prayed  to  St.  Peter, 
if  to  any  saint;  for  he  stands  at  the  door  of  heaven,  and 
60  would  be  likeliest  to  hear.  But  before  he  could  go 
to  the  Almighty  and  tell  him  my  condition,  I  might  be 
fifty  fathoms  under  water.'"  Adolphus:  "What  did  you 
do  then?"  Antony:  "I  went  straight  to  God  himself,  and 
said  my  prayer  to  him ;  the  saints  neither  hear  so  readily 
nor  give  so  willingly." 

In  the  city  itself  were  filth,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity 
nnspeakable.  No  stranger  could  take  his  seat  at  a  cafe 
without  having  proposals  openly  made  to  him  which 
would  have  disgraced  Pompeii.  Cheatery  and  lying  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides.  Outside  the  city  was  brigandage,— 
so  much  so  that  various  parties  going  to  Pajstum  took 
pains  to  combine  their  forces  and  to  bear  arms. 

This,  then,  was  the  outcome  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  Christian  civilization  in  a  land  which  had  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  church  authorities  ever  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire;  a  country  in  which  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  had  been  from  the  first 
in  the  hands  of  a  body,  claiming  infallibility  in  its  teach- 
ing of  faith  and  morals,  which  had  molded  rulers  and 
people  at  its  own  will  during  all  these  centuries.  This 
was  the  result  1  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  a  reduciio  ad  absurdum  of  the  claims  of  any  church 
to  superintend  the  education  of  a  people;  and  if  it  be 
insisted  that  there  is  anjihing  exceptional  in  Italy,  one 
may  point  for  examples  of  the  same  results  to  Spain, 
the  Spanish  republics,  Poland,  and  sundry  other  coun- 
tries. 

Before  going  to  Italy,  I  had  taken  pains  to  read  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  country 
among  other  works,  had  waded  through  the  fc 
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volumes  of  Sismondi's  "History  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics,** as  well  as  Gibbon's  ''Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romao 
Empire";  and  this  histoiy  had  served  to  show  me  what 
any  body  of  ecclesiastics^  not  responsible  to  sound  lar 
opinion,  may  become.  In  looking  over  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  Italy,  there  constantly  rang  in 
my  ears  that  great  warning  by  Christ  himself,  * '  By  their 
fmits  ye  shall  know  them.'' 


CHAPTER  LXI 

IN  LATER  YEARS  — 1856-1905 

ON  my  return  to  America  I  remained  for  a  short  time 
as  a  resident  graduate  at  New  Haven,  and  there 
gained  a  friend  who  iufliienced  me  moat  happily.  This 
was  Professor  George  Park  Fisher,  at  that  time  in 
charge  of  the  university  pulpit,  an  admirable  scholar 
and  historian.  His  religious  nature,  rooted  in  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy,  had  come  to  a  broad  and  noble  bloom 
and  fruitage.  Witty  and  humorous,  while  deeply  thought- 
ful, his  discussions  were  of  great  value  to  me,  and  our 
long  walks  together  remain  among  the  most  pleasing 
recollections  of  my  life.  He  had  a  genius  for  conversa- 
tion ;  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  conver- 
sationists I  have  ever  known,  and  his  influence  on  my 
thinking,  both  as  regards  religious  and  secular  questions, 
was  thoroughly  good.  Wbile  we  did  not  by  any  means 
fully  agree,  I  came  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever  what  a 
really  enlightened  Christianity  can  do  for  a  man. 

I  had  returned  to  America  in  the  hope  of  influencing 
opinion  from  a  professor's  chair,  and  my  dear  old  friend 
Professor— afterward  President— Porter  urged  me  to 
remain  in  New  Haven,  assuring  me  that  the  professor- 
ship of  history  for  which  I  had  been  preparing  myself 
abroad  would  be  open  to  me  there.  A  few  years  later 
a  professorship  at  Yale  was  offered  me,  and  in  a  way 
for  which  I  shall  always  be  grateful;  but  it  was  not  the 
professorship  of  history:  from  that  I  was  debarred  by 
my  religious  views,  and  therefore  it  was  that,  havinar 
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been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  that  department  at 
the  State  University  of  Michigan,  I  immediately  and 
gladly  entered  upon  its  duties. 

Installed  in  this  new  position  at  Ann  Arbor,  I  not 
only  threw  myself  very  heartily  into  my  work,  but  be- 
came interested  in  church  and  other  good  work  as  it  went 
on  about  me.  From  the  force  of  old  associations,  and 
because  my  family  had  also  been  brought  up  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  I  attended  its  services  regularly;  and, 
while  it  represented  much  that  I  could  not  accept,  there 
were  noble  men  in  it  who  became  my  very  dear  friends, 
with  whom  I  was  glad  to  work. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  an  amusing  episode 
in  my  life  during  this  period  that,  in  spite  of  grave  doubts 
regarding  my  orthodoxy,  my  friends  elected  me  vestry- 
man of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  gave  me 
full  power  to  select  and  call  a  rector  for  the  parish  at  my 
next  vacation  excursion  in  the  East.  This  in  due  time  I 
proceeded  to  do.  Attending  the  convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York,  I  con- 
sulted with  various  clerical  friends,  visited  one  or  two 
places  in  order  to  hear  sundry  clergymen  who  were  rec- 
ommended to  me,  and  at  last  called  to  our  rectorate  a 
man  who  proved  to  be  not  only  a  blessing  to  that  parish, 
but  to  the  State  at  large.  In  the  annals  of  American 
charitable  work  his  name  is  writ  large,  though  probably 
there  never  lived  a  man  more  averse  to  publicity.  He 
has  since  been  made  a  bishop,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
shown  the  same  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  works  of 
mercy  which  marked  his  career  as  pastor. 

As  to  my  religious  ideas  in  general,  they  were  at  that 
time  influenced  in  various  ways.  I  read  much  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  given  by  leading  authorities,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  and  in  various  original  treatises  by  think- 
ers eminent  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A  marked  in- 
fluence was  exercised  upon  me  by  reading  sundry  lives 
of  the  mediaBval  saints:  even  the  quaintest  of  these 
showed  me  how,  in  spite  of  childlike  credulity,  most  noble 
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lives  had  been  led,  well  worthy  to  be  pondered  over  in 
these  later  centuries. 

The  general  effect  of  this  reading  was  to  arouse  in  me 
admiration  for  the  men  who  have  taken  leading  parts  in 
developing  the  great  religions  of  the  worfd,  and  espe- 
cially Christianity,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant;  but 
it  also  caused  me  to  distrust,  more  and  more,  every  sort 
of  theological  dogmatism.  More  and  more  clear  it  be- 
came that  ecclesiastical  dogmas  are  but  steps  in  the  evo- 
lution of  various  religions,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  main  underlying  ideas  are  common  to  all,  a 
beneficent  evolution  is  to  eontinue. 

Thia  latter  idea  was  strengthened  by  my  careful  read- 
ing of  Sale's  translation  of  the  Koran,  which  showed 
me  that  even  Mohammedanism  is  not  wholly  the  tissue 
of  folly  and  imposture  which  in  those  days  it  was  gen- 
erally represented  to  be. 

Influence  was  also  exerted  upon  me  by  various  other 
books,  and  especially  by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi's  '*  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  probably  the  most  racy  and  pun- 
gent piece  of  ecclesiastical  history  ever  written;  and 
though  I  also  read  as  antidotes  the  history  of  the  Council 
by  Pallavicini,  and  copious  extracts  from  Bossuet,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  and  Balmez,  Father  Paul  taught  me,  as 
an  Italian  historian  phrases  it,  '*liow  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
ducts church  councils.''  At  a  later  period  Dean  Stanley 
made  a  similar  revelation  in  his  account  of  the  Council  of 
Nic^a. 

The  works  of  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Draper,  which  were 
then  appearing,  laid  open  much  to  me.  All  these  authors 
showed  me  how  temporarj',  in  the  sum  of  things,  is  any 
popular  theology;  and,  finally,  the  dawn  of  the  Darwin- 
ian hypothesis  came  to  reveal  a  whole  new  orb  of  thought 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  claims  of  various  churches,  sects, 
and  sacred  books  to  contain  the  only  or  the  final  word 
of  God  to  man.  The  old  dogma  of  **the  fall  of  man'* 
had  soon  fully  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  there  rose 
more  and  more  into  view  the  idea  of  the  rise  of  man. 
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But  while  my  view  was  thus  broadened,  no  hostility 
to  religion  found  lodgment  in  my  mind:  of  all  the  books 
which  I  read  at  that  time,  Stanley's  life  of  Arnold  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  upon  me.  It  showed  that 
a  man  might  cast  aside  much  which  churches  regard 
as  essential,  and  might  strive  for  breadth  and  compre- 
hension in  Christianity,  while  yet  remaining  in  healthful 
relations  with  the  church.  I  also  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beecher's  book,  *'Our  Seven 
Churches,"  which  showed  that  each  Christian  sect  in 
America  has  a  certain  work  to  do,  and  does  it  well; 
also,  the  sermons  of  Robertson,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Theodore  ilunger,  which  revealed  a  beauty  in  Christi- 
anity before  unknown  to  me. 

Another  influence  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  From 
time  to  time  I  went  on  hunting  excursions  with  the  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Ann  Arbor;  and 
though  he  made  no  parade  of  religion,  there  was  in  him 
a  genial,  manly  piety  which  bettered  me. 

But  I  cannot  say  that  this  good  influence  was  always 
exercised  upon  me  by  his  coreligionists.  There  was  es- 
pecially one,  who  rose  to  be  a  ** presiding  elder,*'  very 
narrow,  verj^  shrewd,  and  very  bitter  against  the  State 
University,  yet  constantly  placing  himself  in  comical 
dilemmas.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  asked  him  regard- 
ing his  relations  with  clergymen  of  other  religious  bodies, 
he  spoke  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  said  that  he  had 
made  a  determined  effort  to  convert  the  Bishop  of  Detroit. 
On  my  asking  for  particulars,  he  answered  that,  calling 
upon  the  bishop,  he  had  spoken  very  solemnly  to  him  and 
told  him  that  he  was  endangering  his  own  salvation  as 
well  as  that  of  his  flock;  that  at  first  the  bishop  was  evi- 
dently inclined  to  be  harsh;  but  that,  on  finding  that  he 
—the  Methodist  brother— disliked  the  Presbyterian  Dr. 
Duffield,  who  had  recently  attacked  Catholic  doctrine,  as 
much  as  the  bishop  did,  the  relations  between  them  grew 
better,  so  that  they  talked  together  very  amicably. 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation  a  puzzled  expres- 
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sion  overspread  the  elder 's  face  and  he  said,  * '  The  most 
singular  experience  I  ever  had  was  with  a  French  Catho- 
lic priest  in  Monroe.  Being  in  that  town  and  having  a 
day  or  two  of  vacation,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  and  remon- 
strate with  him.  I  found  him  very  polite,  especially  after 
I  had  told  him  that  his  bishop  had  received  me  and  dis- 
cussed religious  questions  with  me.  Presently,  wishing 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  priest,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
him  very  earnestly  and  said  as  solemnly  as  I  could,  *Do 
yoD  know  that  you  are  leading  your  flock  straight  down 
to  hell?*  To  this  the  priest  made  a  very  singular  answer 
—very  singular,  indeed.  He  said,  'Did  you  talk  like  that 
to  the  bishop f  I  answered,  'Yes,  I  did.'  ^Did  n't  he 
kick  you  out  of  his  houset*  *No,  he  did  n't.'  'Then,' 
said  the  priest,  '/  won't.'  '*  And  the  good  elder,  during 
the  whole  of  this  story,  evidently  thought  that  the  point 
of  it  was,  somehow,  against  the  priest! 

As  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan  lectur- 
ing upon  modern  history,  I,  of  course,  showed  my  feelings 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  which  was  then  completely  domi- 
nant in  the  nation,  and,  to  all  appearance,  intrenched  in 
our  institutions  forever.  From  time  to  time  I  also  said 
some  things  which  made  the  more  sensitive  orthodox 
brethren  uneasy;  though,  as  I  look  back  upon  them  now, 
tliey  seem  to  me  very  mild  indeed.  In  these  days  they 
could  be  said,  and  would  be  said,  by  great  numbers  of 
devoted  members  of  all  Christian  churches.  These  ex- 
pressions of  mine  favored  toleration  and  dwelt  upon 
the  absurdity  of  distinctions  between  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  beliefs  which  individuals  or  communities  have 
happened  to  inherit.  Nothing  like  an  attack  upon  Christi- 
anity itself,  or  upon  anything  vital  to  it,  did  I  ever  make; 
indeed,  my  inclinations  were  not  in  that  direction :  my 
greatest  desire  was  to  set  men  and  women  at  thinking, 
for  I  felt  sure  that  if  they  would  really  think,  in  the  light 
of  human  history,  they  would  more  and  more  dwell  on 
what  is  permanent  in  Christianity  and  less  and  less  on 

what  is  transient;  more  and  more  on  its  universal  truths, 
n.-aa 
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less  and  less  upon  the  creeds,  fomis,  and  observances  in 
which  these  gems  are  set ;  more  and  more  on  what  draws 
men  together,  less  and  less  on  that  which  keeps  them 
apart. 

I  became  convinced  that  what  the  world  needed  wi 
/  more  religion  rather  than  less;  more  devotion  to  hnmai 
ity  and  less  preaching  of  dogmas.  Whenever  I  spoke 
of  religion,  it  was  not  to  say  a  word  against  any  exist- 
ing form;  but  I  especially  referred,  as  my  ideals  of  re- 
ligious conduct,  to  the  declaration  of  Micah,  beginning 
with  the  words,  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  theeT"; 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  to  the  definition  of  '*pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled"  given  by  St.  James;  and  to  some 
of  the  wonderful  utterances  of  St  Paul.  But  even  this 
alarmed  two  or  three  very  good  men;  they  were  much 
exercised  over  what  they  called  my  '*indifferentism*'; 
and  when  I  was  chosen,  somewhat  later,  to  the  presidency 
of  Cornell  University,  I  found  that  they  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  write  letters  urging  various  trustees  to  pre- 
/      vent  the  election  of  so  dangerous  a  heretic. 

Scattered  through  the  Michigan  university  town  were 
a  number  of  people  who  had  broken  from  the  old  faith 
and  were  groping  about  to  find  a  new  one,  but,  as  a  rule, 
with  such  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  real  basis  of  be- 
lief or  skepticism  that  the  religion  they  found  seemed  less 
valuable  to  them  than  the  one  they  had  left.  Thiers, 
Voltairian  though  he  was,  has  well  said,  "The  only  altars 
which  are  not  ridiculous  are  the  old  altars.^' 

Some  of  the  best  of  these  people,  having  lost  very  dear 
children,  had  taken  refuge  in  what  was  called  "  spiritual- 
ism"; and  I  was  invited  to  witness  some  of  the  * 'mani- 
festations from  the  spirit-land,"  and  assured  that  they 
would  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  tremendous 
reality.  Among  those  who  thus  invited  me  were  a  county 
judge  of  high  standing,  and  his  wife,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  accomplished  of  women.  They  had  lost  their 
only  daughter,  a  beautiful  creature  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  and  they  thought  that  "spiritualism"  had 
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given  her  back  to  them.    As  they  told  me  wonderful  things 
regarding  the  revelations  made  by  sundry  eminent  me- 
diums, I  accepted  their  invitation  to  witness  some  of 
these,  and  went  to  the  seances  with  a  perfectly  open  and 
impartial  mind.    I  saw  nothing  antecedently  improbable 
in  phenomena  of  that  sort;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  might  be  a  blessed  thing  if  there  were  really  something 
in  it  all ;  but  examination  showed  me  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  I  have  investigated  so-called  "spirit 
revelations,"  nothing  save  the  worthlessness  of  human 
testimony  to  the  miraculous.     These  miracles  were  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  of  jugglery,  and  the  mediums  were, 
without  exception,  of  a  type  below  contempt.    There  was, 
indeed,  a  revelation  to  me,  not  of  a  spirit-world  beyond 
the  grave,  but  of  a  spirit-world  about  me,  peopled  with 
the  spirits  of  good  and  loving  men  and  women  who  find 
**joy  in  believing"  what  they  wish  to  believe.     Com- 
pared with  this  new  worship,  I  felt  that  the  old  was  in- 
finitely more  honest,  substantial,  and  healthful ;  and  never 
since  have  I  desired  to  promote  revolutionary  changes 
in  religion.    Such  changes,  to  be  good,  mast  be  evolution- 
aiTj  gradual,  and  in  obedience  to  slowly  increasing  know- 
ledge: such  a  change  is  now  evidently  going  on,  irresist- 
ibly, and  quite  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable. 

There  were  other  singular  experiences.      One  day  a 
student  said  to  me  that  an  old  man  living  not  far  from 
the  university  grounds  was  very  ill   and  wished  to  see 
me.    I  called  at  once,  and  found  him  stretched  out  on  his 
bed  and  greatly  emaciated  with  consumption.     He  was 
a  Hieksite   Quaker.     As   I   entered    the    room   he   said, 
** Friend,  I  hear  good  things  of  thee:  thon  art  tellmg  the 
truth;  let  me  bear  my  testimonv  before  thee.     ^  P^^^^^® 
in  God  and  in  a  future  life,  but  in  little  else  which  the 
churches  teach.    I  am  dving.    Within  two  or  three  days, 
at  furthest,  I  shall  be  in  mv  coffin.      Yet  I  look  on  ine 
future  with  no  anxiety;  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  lovmg 
Father,  and  have  no  more  fear  of  passing  througu  itie 
gate  of  death  into  the  future  life  than  of  passing  tnrougn 
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yonder  door  into  the  next  room."  After  kindly  talk  I 
left  him,  and  next  day  learned  that  he  had  quietly  passed 
away. 

After  about  five  years  of  duty  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  I  was  brought  into  the  main  charge  of  the 
newly  established  Cornell  University;  and  in  this  new 
position,  while  no  real  change  took  place  in  my  funda- 
mental religious  ideas,  there  were  conflicting  influences, 
sometimes  unfortunate,  but  in  the  main  happy.  In  other 
cliapters  of  these  reminiscences  I  have  shown  to  what 
unjust  attacks  the  new  institution  and  all  connected  with 
it  were  subjected  by  the  agents  and  votaries  of  various 
denominational  colleges.  At  times  this  embittered  me, 
but  the  ultimate  result  always  was  that  it  stirred  me  to 
new  efforts.  Whatever  ill  feelings  arose  from  these  on- 
slaughts were  more  than  made  up  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Sage  Chapel  pulpit.  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
how,  at  my  instance,  provision  was  made  by  a  public- 
spirited  man  for  calling  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  all  denominations,  and  how,  the  selection  of  these  hav- 
ing been  left  to  me,  I  chose  them  from  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  various  Christian  bodies.  My  intercourse  with 
these,  as  well  as  my  hearing  their  discourses,  broadened 
and  deepened  my  religious  feeling,  and  I  regard  this  as 
among  the  especially  happy  things  of  my  life. 

Another  feature  of  the  university  was  not  so  helpful 
to  me.  I  have  spoken  in  another  chapter  regarding  the 
establishment  of  Barnes  Hall  at  Cornell  as  a  center  of 
work  for  the  Christian  Association  and  other  religious 
organizations  of  the  university,  and  of  my  pleasure  in 
aiding  the  work  there  done  and  in  noting  its  good  results. 
At  various  times  I  attended  the  services  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  and  while  they  often 
touched  me,  I  cannot  say  that  they  always  edified  me. 
I  am  especially  fond  of  the  psalms  attributed  to  David, 
which  are,  for  me,  the  highest  of  jioetry;  and  I  am  also 
very  fond  of  the  great  and  noble  hymns  of  the  church. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  especially  susceptible  to  the 
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best  church  music,  from  Bach  aod  Handel  to  Mason  and 
Neale:  but  the  sort  of  revival  hymns  which  are  generally 
sung  in  Christian  Associations,  and  which  date  mainly 
from  the  Moody  and  Sankey  period,  do  not  appeal  to  my 
best  feelings  in  any  respect.  They  seem  to  me  very  thin 
and  gushy.  This  feeling  of  mine  is  not  essentially  un- 
orthodox, for  I  once  heard  it  expressed  by  an  eminent 
orthodox  clergyman  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any 
which  I  have  ever  used.  Said  he,  "When  I  was  young, 
congregations  used  to  sing  such  psalms  as  this: 

"  The  Lord  descended  from  above, 

And  bowed  the  heavens  most  high ; 
And  uuderaeath  Eii%  feet  He  cast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky, 

"  On  cherubim  and  seraphim 
Right  royally  He  rode, 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad. 

"^  His  seat  is  on  the  mighty  floods, 
Their  fury  to  restrain  ; 
And  He,  our  everlasting  Lord, 
Forevermore  shall  reign. 

But  now,'*  he  continued,  '*the  congregation  gets  together 
and  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  sing : 

"  Lawd,  how  oft  I  long  to  know- 
Oft  it  gives  me  anxious  thought- 
Do  I  love  Thee,  Lawd,  or  no ; 
Am  I  Thine,  or  am  I  nawtl 


There,'*  said  he,  "is  the  difference  between  a  religion 
which  believes  in  a  righteous  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  a  maudlin  sentiment  incapable  of  any  real, 
continued,  determined  effort.*' 

T  must  confess  that  this  view  of  my  orthodox  friend 
strikes  me  as  just.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first 
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needs  of  large  branches  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  is  to 
weed  out  a  great  mass  of  sickly,  sentimental  worship 
of  no  one  knows  what,  and  to  replace  it  with  psalms  and 
hymns  which  show  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  Lord  God 
Almighty. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  promoted  in  the  university 
chapel  the  simple  antiphonal  reading  of  the  psalms  by 
the  whole  congregation.  Best  of  all  would  it  be  to  chant 
the  Psalter;  the  clergyman,  with  a  portion  of  the  choir, 
leading  on  one  side,  and  the  other  section  of  the  choir 
and  the  congregation  at  large  chanting  the  responses. 
But  this  is,  as  regards  most  Protestant  churches,  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection. 

Staying  in  London  after  the  close  of  my  university 
presidency,  I  was  subject  to  another  influence  which  has 
wrought  with  power  upon  some  strong  men.  It  was  my 
wont  to  attend  service  in  some  one  of  the  churches  in- 
teresting from  a  historical  point  of  view  or  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  a  good  sermon ;  but,  probably,  a  combina- 
tion which  I  occasionally  made  would  not  be  approved 
by  my  more  orthodox  fellow-churchmen.  For  at  times 
I  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  the  service  be- 
fore sermon  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  St.  Paul's,  and  then 
going  to  the  neighboring  Positivist  Conventicle  in  Fetter 
Lane  to  hear  Frederic  Harrison  and  others.  Harrison 's 
discourses  were  admirable,  and  one  upon  Roman  civil- 
ization was  most  suggestive  of  fruitful  thought.  My 
tendency  has  always  been  strongly  toward  hero-worship, 
and  this  feature  of  the  Positivist  creed  and  practice  es- 
pecially attracted  me;  while  the  superb  and  ennobling 
music  of  St.  Paul's  kept  me  in  a  religious  atmosphere 
during  any  discourse  which  succeeded  it. 

My  favorite  reading  at  this  period  was  the  **  Bible  for 
Learners,"  a  book  most  thoughtfully  edited  by  three  of 
the  foremost  scholars  of  modern  Europe — Hooykaas, 
Oort,  and  Kuenen.  Simple  as  the  book  is,  it  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  rehabilitating  the  Bible  in  my  mind, 
showing  it  to  be  a  collection  of  literature  and  moral  truths 
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unspeakably  precious  to  all  Christian  nations  and  to 
every  Christian  man.  At  a  later  period,  readings  in  the 
works  of  Renan,  Pfleiderer,  Cheyne,  Harnack,  Sayce,  and 
others  strengthened  me  in  my  liberal  tendencies,  without 
diminishing  in  the  slightest  my  reverence  for  all  that  is 
noble  in  Christianity,  past  or  present 

Another  experience,  while  it  did  not  perhaps  set  me 
in  any  new  trains  of  thought,  strengthened  me  in  some 
of  my  earlier  views.  This  was  the  revelation  to  me  of 
Mohammedanism  during  my  journey  in  the  East  While 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  Mohammedan  worship,  as  I 
first  saw  it,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  Our  train 
was  slowly  moving  into  Cairo,  and  stopped  for  a  time 
just  outside  the  city;  the  Pyramids  were  visible  in  the 
distance,  but  my  thoughts  were  turned  from  them  by  a 
picture  in  the  foreground.  Under  a  spreading  palm-tree, 
a  tall  Egyptian  suddenly  arose  to  his  full  height,  took 
off  an  outer  covering  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  solemnly  prostrated  himself  and 
went  through  his  prayers,  addressing  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mecca.  He  was  utterly  oblivious  of  the  crowd 
about  hhn,  and  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  reverence 
in  his  whole  movement  appealed  to  me  strongly.  At 
various  other  times,  on  the  desert,  in  the  bazaars,  in 
the  mosques,  and  on  the  Nile  boats,  I  witnessed  similar 
scenes,  and  my  broad-churchmanship  was  thereby  made 
broader.  Nor  was  this  general  effect  diminished  by  my 
visit  to  the  howling  and  whirling  dervishes.  The  mani- 
festations of  their  zeal  ranged  themselves  clearly  in  the 
same  category  with  those  evident  in  American  camp- 
meetings,  and  I  now  understood  better  than  ever  what 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  meant  when,  after 
returning  from  the  East»  be  alluded  to  certain  Christian 
* 'revivalists'*  as  **  howling  dervishes." 

I  must  say,  too,  that  while  I  loved  and  admired  many 
Christian  missionaries  whom  I  saw  in  the  East,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  work  of  their  schools,  the  utter  narrownest 
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of  some  of  them  was  discouragiug.  Anything  more  cold, 
forbidding,  and  certain  of  extinction  than  the  worship 
of  the  '* United  Presbyterians"  at  the  mission  church  at 
Cairo  I  have  never  seen,  save  possibly  that  of  sundry 
Calvinists  at  Paris.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  anjrthing 
more  defiant  of  sane  thought  and  right  reason  than  the 
utterances  of  some  of  these  excellent  men. 

But  the  general  effect  of  all  these  experiences,  as  I  now 
think,  was  to  aid  in  a  healthful  evolution  of  my  religious 
ideas. 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  is  the  summing  up  of  my 
relation  to  religion,  as  looked  upon  in  the  last  years  of 
a  long  life,  during  which  I  have  had  many  suggestions 
to  thought  upon  it,  many  opportunities  to  hear  eminent 
religionists  of  almost  every  creed  discuss  it,  and  many 
chances  to  observe  its  workings  in  the  multitude  of  sys- 
tems prevalent  in  various  countries. 

As  a  beginning,  I  would  answer  that,  having  for  many 
years  supplemented  my  earlier  observations  and  studies 
by  special  researches  into  the  relations  between  science 
and  religion,  my  conviction  has  been  strengthened  that 
religion  in  its  true  sense— namely,  the  bringing  of  human- 
ity into  normal  relations  with  that  Power,  not  ourselves, 
in  the  universe,  which  makes  for  righteousness— is  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  a  need  absolute,  pressing,  and 
increasing. 

As  to  the  character  of  such  normal  relations,  I  feel  that 
they  involve  a  sense  of  need  for  worship:  for  praise  and 
prayer,  public  and  private.  If  fine-spun  theories  are  pre- 
sented as  to  the  necessary  superfluity  of  praise  to  a  per- 
fect Being,  and  the  necessary  inutility  of  prayer  in  a 
world  governed  by  laws,  my  answer  is  that  law  is  as  likely 
to  obtain  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world:  that 
while  it  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  physical  laws  to 
pray  for  the  annihilation  of  a  cloud  and  the  cessation 
of  a  rain-storm,  it  may  well  be  in  accordance  with  spiri- 
tual laws  that  communication  take  place  between  the  In- 
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finite  and  finite  minds;  that  helpful  inspiration  may  be 
thus  obtained^— greater  power,  clearer  vision,  higher 
aims. 

As  to  the  question  between  worship  by  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual being,  face  to  face  with  the  Divine  Power,  and 
worship  by  human  beings  in  common,  as  brethren  moved 
to  express  common  ideas,  needs,  hopes,  efforts,  aspira- 
tions, I  attribute  vast  value  to  both. 

As  to  the  first.  Each  individual  of  us  has  perhaps  an 
even  more  inadequate  conception  of  '*the  God  and  father 
of  us  all"  than  a  plant  has  of  a  man;  and  yet  the  univer- 
sal consciousness  of  our  race  obliges  a  human  being  under 
normal  conditions  to  feel  the  need  of  bettennent,  of  help, 
of  thankfulness.  It  would  seem  best  for  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  thoughts,  relations,  and  practices  which  he 
finds  most  accordant  with  such  feelings  and  most  satisfy- 
ing to  such  needs. 

As  to  the  second-  The  universal  normal  consciousness 
of  humanity  seems  to  demand  some  form  of  worship  in 
common  with  one's  fellow-men.  All  forms  adopted  by 
men  under  normal  conditions,  whether  in  cathedrals, 
temples,  mosques,  or  conventicles,  clearly  have  uses  and 
beauties  of  their  own. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  forms  of  belief  or  ceremonial  ob- 
scure that  worship,  *'in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  which  aids 
high  aspiration,  my  answer  is  that  the  incorporation,  in 
beliefs  and  forms  of  worship,  of  what  man  needs  for  his 
spiritual  sustenance  seems  to  me  analogous  to  the  incor- 
poration in  his  daily  material  food  of  wliat  he  needs  for 
his  physical  sustenance.  As  a  rule,  the  truths  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  and  development  of  his  higher  nature 
would  seem  botttT  assiniilatiHl  wlicn  incorporated  in  forms 
of  belief  and  %vorship,  [mblic  t>r  private,  even  though 
these  belief H  ntid  forms  have  imperfections  or  inade- 
quacies. Wo  do  not  support  material  life  by  consuming 
pure  carbon,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen:  we  take  these  in 
such  admixtureti  an  our  oxperiouce  shows  to  be  best  for 
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us.  We  do  not  live  by  breathing  pnre  oxygen:  we  take 
it  dilated  with  other  gases,  and  mainly  with  one  which, 
if  taken  by  itself,  is  deadly. 

This  is  but  a  poor  and  rough  analogy,  but  it  seems  a 
legitimate  illustration  of  a  fact  which  we  must  take  ac- 
count of  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  sad  day  for  this  or  for  any 
people  when  there  shall  have  come  in  them  an  atrophy  of 
the  religious  nature ;  when  they  shall  have  suppressed  the 
need  of  communication,  no  matter  how  vague,  with  a  su- 
preme power  in  the  universe;  when  the  ties  which  bind 
men  of  similar  modes  of  thought  in  the  various  religious 
organizations  shall  be  dissolved;  when  men,  instead  of 
meeting  their  fellow-men  in  assemblages  for  public  wor- 
ship which  give  them  a  sense  of  brotherhood,  shall  lounge 
at  home  or  in  clubs;  when  men  and  women,  instead  of 
bringing  themselves  at  stated  periods  into  an  atmosphere 
of  prayer,  praise,  and  aspiration,  to  hear  the  discussion  of 
higher  spiritual  themes,  to  be  stirred  by  appeals  to  their 
nobler  nature  in  behalf  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and 
to  be  moved  by  a  closer  realization  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  shall  stay  at  home  and 
give  their  thoughts  to  the  Sunday  papers  or  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  or  to  the  languid  search  for  some 
refuge  from  boredom. 

'  But  thus  recognizing  the  normal  need  of  religious  ideas, 
feelings,  and  observances,  I  see  in  the  history  of  these  an 
evolution  which  has  slowly  brought  our  race  out  of  lower 
forms  of  religion  into  higher,  and  which  still  continues. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  mirrored  than  in  our  own 
sacred  books ;  nowhere  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  what 
is  going  on  about  us;  and  one  finds  in  this  evolution,  just 
as  in  the  development  of  our  race  in  other  fields,  sur- 
vivals of  outworn  beliefs  and  observances  which  remain 
as  mile-stones  to  mark  human  progress. 

Belief  in  a  God  who  is  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  but  an  enlarged  "average  man"— unjust,  whim- 
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sical,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  so  far  from  omnipotent  that 
he  has  to  make  all  sorts  of  interferences  to  rectify  faults 
in  his  original  scheme  — is  more  and  more  fading  away 
among  the  races  controlling  the  world. 

More  and  more  the  thinking  and  controlling  races  are 
developing  the  power  of  right  reason ;  and  more  and  more 
they  are  leaving  to  inferior  and  disappearing  races  the 
methods  of  theological  dogmatism. 

More  and  more,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
developing  liberty  of  thought;  and  more  and  more  is  left 
behind  the  tyranny  of  formulas. 

More  and  more  is  developing,  in  the  leading  nations, 
the  conception  of  the  world's  sacred  books  as  a  literature 
in  which,  as  in  a  mass  of  earthy  material,  the  gems  and 
gold  of  its  religious  thought  are  embedded;  and  more 
and  more  is  left  behind  the  belief  in  the  literal,  prosaic 
conformity  to  fact  of  all  utterances  in  this  literature. 

To  one  who  closely  studies  the  history  of  hunoanity, 
evolution  in  religion  is  a  certainty.  Eddies  there  are,— 
counter-currents  of  passion,  fanaticism,  greed,  hate, 
pride,  folly,  the  unreason  of  mobs,  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, the  dreams  of  mystics,  the  logic  of  dogmatists,  and 
the  lust  for  power  of  ecclesiastics,— but  the  great  main 
tide  is  unmistakable. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  thinking  men,  in  view 
of  all  this?  History,  I  think,  teaches  us  that,  just  so  far 
as  is  possible,  the  rule  of  our  conduct  should  be  to  assist 
Evolution  rather  than  Uevolution.  Religious  revolution 
is  at  times  inevitable,  and  at  such  times  the  rule  of  con- 
duct should  be  to  unite  our  efforts  to  the  forces  working 
for  a  new  and  better  era;  but  religious  revolutions  are 
generally  futile  and  always  dangerous.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  failed.  Even  when  successful  and  beneficial,  they 
have  brought  new  evils.  The  Lutheran  Church,  resulting 
from  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, became  immediately  after  the  death  of  Luther,  and 
remained  during  generations,  more  inexcusably  cnii 
intolerant  than  Catholicism  had  ever  been;  the  n 
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which  enthroned  Calvinism  in  large  parts  of  the  British 
P^in])ire  and  elsewhere  brought  new  forms  of  unreason, 
oppression,  and  unliappiness ;  the  revolution  Id  France 
substituted  for  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  old 
religion  a  '* purified  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
under  which  came  human  sacrifices  by  thousands,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  to  an  unreason  more  extreme  than 
anj-thing  previously  known.  Goldwin  Smith  was  right 
when  he  said,  "Let  us  never  glorify  revolution." 

Christianity,  though  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  will  be,  is  to-day  purer  and  better,  in  all  its  branches^ 
than  it  has  ever  before  been;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Judaism.  Any  man  bora  into  either  of  these  forms  of 
religion  should,  it  seems  to  me,  before  breaking  away 
from  it,  try  as  long  as  possible  to  promote  its  better  evo- 
lution; aiding  to  increase  breadth  of  view,  toleration,  in- 
difference to  unessentials,  cooperation  with  good  men  and 
true  of  every  faith.  Melanchthon,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Orotius,  Thomasius,  George  Fox,  Fenelon,  the  Wesleys, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  Schleiermacher,  Dr.  Arnold,  Chan- 
ning,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  their  like  may  well  be  our  ex- 
emplars, despite  all  their  limitations  and  imperfections. 

I  grant  that  there  are  circumstances  which  may  oblige 
a  self  respecting  man  to  withdraw  from  religious  organi- 
zations and  assemblages.  There  may  be  reactionary 
zeal  of  rabbis,  priests,  deacons,  destructive  to  all  health- 
ful advance  of  thought ;  there  may  be  a  degeneration  of 
worship  into  fetishism;  there  may  he  control  by  young 
Levites  whose  minds  are  only  adequate  to  decide  the  colors 
of  altar-cloths  and  the  cut  of  man-millinery;  there  may 
be  control  by  men  of  middle  age  who  preach  a  gospel  of 
"hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness'*;  there  raav  be 
tyranny  by  old  men  who  will  allow  no  statements  of  belief 
save  those  which  they  learned  as  children. 

From  such  evils,  there  are,  in  Amerit^a  at  least,  many 
places  of  refuge;  and,  in  case  these  fail,  there  are  the 
treasures  of  religious  thought  accumulated  from  the  davs 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  a  Kempift 
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to  such  among  us  as  Brooks,  Gibbons,  Hunger,  Henry 
Simmons,  Rabbis  Weinstoek  and  Jacobs,  and  very  many 
others.  It  may  be  allowed  to  a  hard-worked  man  who 
has  passed  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten 
to  say  that  he  has  found  in  general  religious  biography, 
Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  writings  of 
men  nobly  inspired  in  all  these  fields,  a  help  without  which 
bis  life  would  have  been  poor  indeed. 

True,  there  will  be  at  times  need  of  strong  resistance, 
and  especially  of  resistance  to  all  efforts  by  any  clerical 
combination,  whether  of  rabbis,  priests,  or  ministers,  no 
matter  how  excellent,  to  hamper  scientific  thought,  to  con- 
trol public  education,  or  to  erect  barriers  and  arouse 
hates  between  men.  Both  Religion  and  Science  have  suf- 
fered fearfully  from  unlimited  clerical  sway;  but  of  the 
two,  Religion  has  suffered  most. 

When  one  considers  the  outcome  of  national  education 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  cimrch  during  over  fif- 
teen hundred  years,— in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  in  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  in  the  Spanish-American  republics  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  and  in  Spain,  Poland,  and  else- 
where at  this  very  hour,— one  sees  how  delusive  is  the 
hope  that  a  return  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  "ages 
of  faith"  is  likely  to  cure  the  evils  that  still  linger 
among  us. 

The  best  way  of  aiding  in  a  healthful  evolution  would 
seem  to  consist  in  firmly  but  decisively  resisting  all  eccle- 
siastical efforts  to  control  or  thwart  the  legitimate  work 
of  science  and  education;  in  letting  the  light  of  modern 
research  and  thought  into  the  religious  atmosphere;  and 
in  cultivating,  each  for  himself,  obedience  to  "the  first 
and  great  commandment,  and  the  second  which  is  like 
unto  it, "  as  given  by  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity. 
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06 

Pierpoot.  E4warde,  hie  speeob  at  tte  di»- 
uer  of  tbe  JLord  Ma.ruT.  L  S82 

Piue  UC,  remiiiiacenoee  ol.  L  SCT,  IL  »*B 

Piatt,  Tbomae  C.  W.'e  efforta  to  eanvait. 
to  oivll-iMU-vio«  reform.  L  IM.  »3»;  hie 
ijuterview  with  W.  in  un  eaneeftag 
tlMT  icvvisruorHliip,  L  X30-2M 

Plcbve,  bis  cnMrltieit  afndnat  tbe  Jewa  maa 
iu  bU  dealiuKs  witb  Finland.  iL  aMB 

Pobadeaoetjefl;  Conetantine.  bla  fttea* 
power,  IL  bS:  bit*  bietory.  IL  K-ffT;  W.'a 
lueotiuK  witb.lL  S8 :  bin  (dtaraeteftrtiea. 
IL  68;  bla  vlfwa  on  tbe  Bnaao-Greek 
Cburcb,  IL  69,  «8,  70;  bla  boetilUiy  «a 
Weat«m  cirilization,  ii.  CO:  bie  tbeetr 
of  pubUc  iuatruotlon.  ii.  60;  bla  lore  for 
Amerii'an  Iit<Tatut«.  ii.  61,  66 ;  tteUag 
toward  bini  in  Buaslan  aociety.  U.  O: 
Dana'a  ImprMsiou  of  taim,  IL  63;  hia 
aupportof  Tbe  Hague  PeaoeOonferenee, 
il.fo,  960 :  bis  feelioKa "-  -  —•-'-' 


I  regardinc  Tolatol, 


IL  61 ;  bie  part  In  RoHaiaVi  deallnga ' 
Finland,  11, 70 ;  tbe  "  Torquemada  of  tbe 
niuftarnUi  oenturr,"  11.  58,  Tl :  tbe  at- 
tempted aaaaaalnation  of,  IL  TO 

Polii  and  Dallaa  campaicn  of  UU,  L  O.  M 

Pollock.  Sir  Frederick.  L  533 

Porter,  Noeb,  profeeeor  at  Yale,  L  » ;  per- 
aouai  friendabip  witb  W^  L  si.  as 

Poaadowaki  in  tbe  German  Farllamt, 
ILIM  _^ 

Poacbinger,  Helaricb.  tbe  biograpkar  aT 
Itlniiiarpk.  L  aw 

PealtiviBt  Conventicle  la  LcodoB.  &.  MS 

Potter,  AloiMo,  bdalK^p.  bif  iatiae^i*  i^ea 
W.,  11.  MO 

Potter.  Pl»:t.  pT**>d*5t  <»;  a  >*▼  Tick 

PoiJv"   Ji   B.-rs«    t»=..:y    .-.tit3 rr« -4«w:    a. 
PTin,«.  Mr      .  ■.*  r^T.'-T.  -.'«•:■:♦'»    n'    jjik^- 

p»"t.f  ft  fji^-jjcT    Jii.'iia'Vf^ar"  if.   i.   I'i. 
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Ratlbcr,  Duks  of.  iirrnident  of  the  Pnw- 

■lao  Qouno  nt  Ixtrtlft,  i.  MT 
Raunicr,   Prledrich   von,  lAAtQl^fl  on  tbe 

Mutory  or  Italy,!.  39 
Raymond,   Henry  J.,   bin    parllHiQentary 

uurticA  lit  tbe  Kutlouul  C'uiivl'uUuu  of 

1864,  i.  119 
Readerihip*  in  Engliah  literature  Id  ddI- 

vcTxitlM  auggvsted,  I.  428,  439 
Reconatruction  in  the  South,  W.'a  exp^li- 

I'lice  with,  i.  I75 
Red  Croaa  movement,  li.  335 
Reed,  Sir  Chartea,  1.  r>3l 
Reed,  Thomas  B..  \V.'8  estimate  of,  11.  S16 
Reform  School  at  Mettray,  ttanoe,  L  693 
Rellgioua  beliefs,  ovuliitioii  of,  i|.  ttA»-679 
ReUgious   Bcrvlcea   in  vur1i>uw   parta  of 

Europp.  li.  515.  Ma 
Reaan,  Erneat,  W.  at  tbe  funeral  of,  11.  5 
Reprmentatlvea  of  the   United  State*  at 

forcJKii  tMnirt-ft   THii  piiiperty  provided 

for,  11.  IS-it,  60,  Hi,  im,  3«4-a67 
Ribot,  Aueuatin  Thtodule,  t.  tVOA 
Rlchardaon,    Robert,    a   Htouv-carrer  at 

Coruell  UnlvemUy.  i.  4«»,  «» 
"Richelieu,    Stateamanship    of,"    I.    M; 

"Tho  (iri»Htc8t  Fof  of  R<'piibUca,"  I.  137 
Rlchter  In  tbe  Itermnn  Puillanieut,  11,  1&4 
Rlpon,  Lord,  W.'b  njeetluif  wlfh,  1,  630 
Ritter,  Carl,  levtart<«  on  pbyak^uJ  geogra- 
phy. L  39 
Robert  College  at  Conatantlnople,  auooena 

of.  li.  43S 
Roberta,   Ellla,  nomlnatM  EUwoo«  Conk- 

linp  for  th<!  Utitl4>d  Rtnt^a  Benate,  1.  13fi 
Roberta,  J.  1.  P.,  profeMor   at   Cornell,  i. 

MO 
Robaapierre,  oorrcspondt^nre  wltb  Jeffcr- 

■ou,  W.'saean'b  for,  1q  Frencb  aroblves, 

1.87 
••  Robeaplerre,"  8anl«u'«,  W.'r  critlciam 

of.  II.  r75 
Rodcoberf ,  Julius,  bis  "  Remlnlacencea  of 

Berlin,"  j.  efll 
Rogcra,  Sherman,  angled  for  Clv11-«erv1c« 

rofonii    before    Prwttld^nt   HaniHOn,  1. 

234,  na 
Rohan-Soubise,  Prince  de,  W.'a  lucetlnK 

with,  iit  KDive  of  Ch&leaubrland  at  Bt. 

MflUi.  i.  37 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  WUUom  n, 

U.  340 
Rooaevolt,  Theodore,  at  tbe  National  Con- 
vention of  18M.  1.  903. 300 ;  a  member  of 

a  rtvil-Mirrloe  delegatloii  to  WaahlOfctun 

In  1891. 1.  334, 3M;  W.  nrgni  bia  name  for 

tlio  \icc-pre«ldency,  1.  343;   W.'a  vlult 

with,  at  Oyster  Bay,  1. 343:  a«  Prealdent. 

I.  347;  blH  mcaaoKO  to  tbe  Emperor  of 
Opniiuny.  1. 347, 248, 11.  309 ;  letters  to  W. 
on  hia  aerentictb  htritaday,  U.  316 

Root.  Elihu,  birth  at  Bjnvw»«,  N.  T.,  1. 10 
Root.  Oren,  principal  of  Byrafuac  Acad- 
emy. 1.  10;  called  to  Hamilton  CoUvKe, 
1.11 
Rothachild,  Lord,  on  the  treatment  of  tbe 
Ji>wa  In  liusola,  11. 4 ;  bin  loan  to  RuMta, 

II.  4 

Roval  Academy  of  Scieacea,  bicentenary, 

if.  1K3;  W.  Duule  uu  honorary  nieoibi^r 

of,  11.  303 
Rudbardt,  Bavarian  ininlMtor  at  BerlUi.  I. 

S63 ;  Biaroarck'a  treatment  of,  L  ue 
Rufby,  W.'R  viatt  to.  II.  tao 
Ruakin,  John,  W.'b  crltlolam  of,  L  34;  iiii- 

pil  iif  tMlMime  (^irdon,  i.  S4;  woetuiK 

Willi  Holmun  Hunt.  II.  459 
Rusael.  William  Channinc  hla  TteA-prM- 

idi-ni'v  at  Cornell,  L  436;  hla  AlWieeM  iB 

teaching,  bla  cbaraoteriatlea,  1.  un 
Ruaaell,  Lord  John,  OOUWOtton  wltll  tli« 


AMtama  Inoldent.  1.  M.  11.  a«T,401:  Im- 
nroflsloD  of,  by  Mold  wis  Bmltb,  1.  99 ; 
Lecky'a  viovr  of,  II.  437 

Ruaaell,  Odo  William,  Britiab  atubaasa- 
ilor  ut  B<tIIu,  i.  547 ;  lita  change  of 
uaiiic,  1.  Ms  ;  hlH  nniiliilAcence  of  Pope 
PluiiIX.11.S4H 

Rusaetl,  Sir  William  Howard,  bi«'*Amor> 
lean  ttlary,"  pubU»bed  In  the  Ivondou 
"  Tiuii'»<.'"  1.  SM 

Ruaaia,  friendly  relatiiiitriH-ltli  tbe  United 
Btates.  1.  400.  4SC,  i<V)i  n^lutionM  with 
AiMtria,  1.  451,  4fi3:  tureiiority  of  Ru8- 
alan  arms,  i,  4M ;  abolishment  of  the  aerf 
ayatem.  1.  4fi6,  U.  7,  97,  9fl.  M,  100;  Ameri- 
can phyalciana  la  Uie  Ruulan  army,  L 
45S ;  c^menn  War,  i.  448,  4fiO,  4M.  464- 
400  ;  weakueii«  of  Runxla.  1.  4M ;  lIlUBtra- 
tliiUK  of  Kus«l!in  oltlflQllMn.l.  468, 473, IL 
36;  Blaman-k*H  fc«!liuKB  towiinl  Kuwila, 

I.  S96;  defortu  of  r»ilw»v  aytttemH,  II.  s. 
6,M.  4M;  famini',  il.  lo,  42.  74;  Bebring 
8ea  flaberlet  question,  11.  a,  7, 13-31,  33: 
RuMtlan  ■tatettmen,  IL  33-40 1  tiriiiy  and 
navT  deitartinenta,  IL  98;  dfuliu^'H  wltb 
Finland,  II.  39^-ai,  TO ;  Rniutiiiu  ttiianeca, 
loan  of  Kold  offere*!  to  the  UulU'd  .^^tatoB, 
11. :i3, 36 ;  JowB  In  UuH^ta,  il.  «,  34,  »y.  Ai. 77 ; 
<>Tit«r])riBe  And  ludtiotry  not  oncuviraKed. 

II.  37,  38;  a  hl){b  value  mt  upon  elUzen- 
shlp.ll.  39,40;  hatred  nf  tliint:)!  Gennnn, 
11.  41 ;  annexation  of  Bokliara,  11.  43. 119 ; 
prlHon  Mvoterii.  II.  43;  Buobanati  treaty 
lit  liVi2,  li.  63;  cholera  epidemic,  II.  IS; 
puhlle  iDHrmcllon,  It.  M:  reaaona  for 
peculiar  rclifrioiiN,  mu'lti),  and  political 
oreedii,  II.  B5;  the  Uaakoliilka  or  Old  Be- 
lievers, 11.  90;  otilclnl  ceUMirohln  of 
iiowApHperB  aaid  bookH.  ii.  loi,  103 :  lack 
of  puulic  dlaffiiaaioii  gi\ft^  Hmj  to  le^;- 
eniii.  IL  109;  tronbtea  ot  Kuaalon- Amer- 
icana, II.  109-107 ;  festlTlttee  at  tbe  Win- 
ter Palace,  compared  vltli  tbe  BerUn 
Gonrt,  f  I.  log,  1 10 :  "  Nobiaiu  "  at  tbe  Win- 
ter Pala<.>«,  11.  US;  ftuorals,  wt^dlnKs, 
mualc,  li.  114,  lift;  effect  of  RusKlan  ciy- 
lllxatloR  on  nundry  stroDK  men,  U.  98- 
100;  attltuil«>  toward  Tbe  fiagne  Peaoe 
Conference.  11.  II,  37,  69,  360,  90,  966, SIS ; 
the  poMilhto  Hcqulalclon  of  BcaDdlnaTla, 
11.  4A3 

Ruaalan- Americana,  W.'s  dUBcultlea  with, 
11.03 

Ruaaian-Germana,  boatllitjr  Of  Riualans 
to,  11.  41 

Ruaaian  life,  1.  4(U.  468.  473 

Russian  atatesmen,  ohariMiter  of,  11.  3S,  36, 
334;  rarity  of  nnl-olaaa  men.  II.  97; 
shown  at  The  Flatpie  Peace  Conference, 
11. 38 ;  Id  deallnm  with  Finland,  U.  3U ;  In 
dealluKa  with  tbe  Boltio  provinoe«,  11.  33 

Ruseo-Oreck  Church,  relations  of.  to  tbe 
empire,  IL  69,  646;  pnetlble  reladona 
between  tbe  RUBAfan  and  Bn^llBh 
ohnrcbeB,  U.  f""  '"  ■  -  ^.->no»txeff  on  tbe 
poMklbllity  <>;  iig   the  "Holy 

Orthodox    (  ,  .  o    tbe    United 

8tate<i.  ii.  60;  i<i|st<ii  x  opinion.  II.  76 

Ryan,  Archbishop,  bia  Latin  pun,  IL  446 


Sabourofr,  RoMlan  amtoMaador  at  Rerlln, 

t,  MI 

Sadoullah  Bey,  Turkish    ambaiiaador  at 

Uorlio,  I.  Ml 
'*  Safety   Fund    System  "  of  banking  In 

1H67,  1.  184 
Sace,     Dean,     endowment     Of     Cornell 

proacber«hip.  1.  40tt 
Baca,  Henry  W.    bia  vlft  of  Haice  OoU«g« 

to  Coruull  UmverBUy,  1.  3»»-403;  otbar 
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ena,  I.  nx;   hi*  <; 
)»r(l  of  tniMtmtM,  I. 
«...    w,ii.....    {irtMMnto  OTiian 
11,1. 404  i|rlnll^ 

:•<     ;^. -.-.   »i<IV*T*lty   of.  Mr'.'l  TlHit    to, 

li.  -juti  (  Mr.  <:mrnr'ff\K'»  rnotorUI  AildnviM, 

II.  3Jil;  W.'n  n«'4>{ttloti  of  M<.D,  «leim>e, 

II.  Itw 
Bt.  Jaauarlua,  liqUnf»atlon  of  thu  blootl  of, 

II.  Ma 
Bt.  lovapbal,  IdMiMty  nt,  witb  tdiddba.  11. 

■t.  Loula  Bspoallion,  OcrtiiMii  lurk  of  Id- 

tcrtmt.  tn,  It  'J04 
Bt.  Paul  Outald*  the  Walla,  W.'h  coaver- 

Miilliiii  with  tint  AIiImiI.  of,  11.  4'jn 
Rt.  Paut'a  church  achool,  Syracuta,  I.  17 
St.  Pet«rabur||,  11,  0 
Bt.  Hatataburv,  Atchbiahop  of,  uilraduloug 

QUIT  iif,  hy  r'ltlliiT  Ivni),  11.  (7 
•Vt  ftcphla,   <M)iiiTh  of.   Vi'.  gTVfktlj   Im- 

pr«*M<a  Ity,  II.  44U 
■t.  Valllar,  Count  da,  I'rrticli  ambaaaMlor 

at  llfi  llii.  I.  rt4i* 
Salnta-Clalre-Dcvllla,  Henri,  otaeinlat,  1. 

•allabury,  L«rd,  liln  nttltui|i>  toward  the 
Vnnnsuclau  boiin4lary  quoatlou,  II.  118, 
1X1, 1.10 

Salt  Lake  City,  \V'»  Tinit  t4),  II,  449 

Bamoari  vjueation,  II.  1M-1A3 

Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Iioctiircr  at  Comeill.  I. 
319 

Santo  Domingo.  '>plDlonA  of  IcmIIiij;  men 
on   n:  <  I  of,  1.  4(H~48fl;    viewtt  of 

l»n  •  I  nn.  I,  179. 4.'*4.  4^ ;  con- 

aiti<' <  '■unlry  lo  ltr:i,  I.  4tfi.  4W; 

III*  hPAuiKn  priMtliood.  t  4*Tt  ilM  «U- 
Bl••^t.•M:  Tklueor  thebartwroT  8»- 


■ummlL 
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SutO  Dominjte  Commla«loa,  MTL  L  408; 

■wnMrv  of.  t.  «.'«4.  vm  woffc  ot  mImh 
ttSo  •xpert4i.  I.  4«k  tn;  i«tKtlona  wtth 

atUMi  «atoUkla  in  Saaio  Doiulnxo.  i. 
I  WtHlSto  tfi  UW«l*Mr  lownnl  an 
BSnMoStL  «Ml  «xjM4Uauu  «cro«*  the 
SMsatilSft.  t  m^x  ttlmay  at  cmtft- 
«MiiM,t.«M;  tA  Port  f  rrlnce. i  a—; 
&  Hiwialf  t  <»  WB;  •MBtwact  witfc  new- 
jfmt9t  TwHttK  i.  in;  «te  ttnili  co^ 
oMvtac  SrT  mmmf^  nnrhM  te  tte 
Bmumi^  L  B»«:  npotx  te  €>omgttm,  L 


OX 

or 

a&^^SoSST'vmliaM  gf  OM^ 
tiBii.  CwLtniiMKii  mm^' 


Seal  of  the  Conrederacy.  story  «miimmhw»ihp 

1.  IM.  IM 

Seal  rinr,  W.'a,  tueof,  onpabUeiMwaaknUt 
1.  171,  il.  US 

Sedgwick,  Charlea  B.,  I  133 

Seeley,  Sir  John  Robert,  hia  hlstorlMU  too- 
tlin-|i<,  il.  405,  406 

Senate.  New  York  State.  lM4-imn.  prom- 
luoot  tncmberaof,  1.  loi-ios;  land-rrsnt 
ficiul  ihsciiaalon,  i.  loe,  'i95,  390:  ednotb- 
Uouni  iiilia  paewd,  1.  107:  ap«clal  oom- 
ritliK'r  luv«>Ntl(ration  of  the  "  Health  X>e> 
partroeut"  of  New  York  City,  L  lOft-llL, 
IM;  offortA  of  C^uLliullo  |>rl«-au  to  secure 
Ward'a  laland  defeated,  L  111 :  piMue 
of  war  bounty  bill.  1.  ll3-lis;  strai^A 
for  tbe  oborter  of  Cornell  Unlyeiaity,  L 
133,  399-306,  330-334;  orationa  on  the 
detitb  of  IJdcoId,  i.  124;  Hpe«ial  aeeslon 
to  try  un  Oneida  Cotinty  Jiidn  tor 
"bounty  Jiintnin*;."  1.  128;  reoepuoa  of 
President  Johneon,  1.  U8-133;  Roeeoe 
Conkilug  nomiuutMl  for  United  Stetee 
senator.  1. 18»-l«7 :  defeat  of  bill  to  Im- 
proTo  the  nrooedore  In  criminal  caaee. 
1. 137-139;  defeat  of  8odu«  Canal  Bill.  L 
140 
Scoior.  Naaaau  William,  records  ooncem- 

lUK  Napoleon  III.  L  95 
Serf  ayatem  In  Ruaaln,  t.  4fi6,  470.  II.  7.  77, 
2H,  6«,  109;  W.'a  lecture  on,  flr«t  jdven  at 
Yale.  L  80-69 ;  the  aert  aystem  in  >'nia>o«, 
1.  84.  127 

Sewall.  May  Wright,  her  letter  to  the 
Peuce  Couference,  IL  X3 

Seward,  WUIiain  H.,  caodldirte  for  tte 
prreldeney  in  IMO.  L  M ;  lineala'a  0eo- 
reiary  of  Btate.  L  m-.  aeo— ya»i— 
Preeldeut  Johnson  on  his  ttfy  Vortk.  L 
lSS-133:  statue  of.  lor  Alba«r,  avneatat 
by  W.,  L  133 ;  bin  uuforlwaalw  spwwh  ■• 
AtUmro.  ta  1H9,  i  i«k  M:  brm  Ctaa^ 
nfiira  leaiaik  comott^mg.  L  IS:  ««m- 
nieuta  aa  his  pnhWifced  aails.  L 
nevapaper  auaieka  oa,  L  m:  m  Ha 
eoneemlng  dtplomalle  i 
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a*;   i>ro-«laTery  tendency^  of.  L   M;  f»- 
rored  seatUrt^  riflua  to  KniUft&s,  I.  SS 
Simon,  Jules,  at  tbe  Parti)  Expoflltlon  of 

BiBvery.  feellnfr  ainlnst,  bc>«;nn  to  appear 
lu  iMilkk-H  utKiui  1S44, 1.  M;  antf-nliivery 
PetnoiTHta  ici  roiivt^ntton  at  Ruffitlo  in 
IMS,  I.  &6;  FuKltlvo  Hlttve  Law  und  llie 
JeiTT  Rc"(»<up.  t.  BO-M;  iijflucnc«»  of  th<» 
"fllglow  FajwrH,"  iM;  the  "Fool  Re- 
forijicru,"  1.  «4 ;  libolltion  uf  the  MUftourl 
CompromlHe  nud  tbe  iol^ntity  of  foelluK 
b«twe<>u  tbe  North  and  ibo  Booth,  I.  «« : 
Drod  Scott  division  hy  Clilef  JuHtice 
Taney,  i.  77 :  nation  approACbln^  ttae 
"swlwhinp -off  jilaee,"  1.  M,  287  ;  Joffor- 
Ron'«  pnMtlctioii,  I,  ria 

Smalley,  Q.  W.,  student  davH  at  Vale 
CoUeKc,  L  27, 33  ;  dinner  to.  Jn  New  YorJi, 
L1S9;  eniin«[it  newspaper  correBpond- 
cnt,  i,  iSi;  VV.'ii  visit  witli.  In  Lonilon,  t. 
MO 

Smith,  Qerrit,  mad  (hi*  autlnlavery  party, 
1. 15;  chiir;wterlftHcH  of.  I.  fi»;  nutne  on 
bail  bcitid  nr  Ji-fferr-on  Davln,  1.  159".  luck 
of  lnt««re«t  in  W/s  aiilvtsratty  Idetil.  t.  393 

Smith,  Goldwin,  IiIm  imprpMMioa  of  Lord 
John  RiiHHoll,  I.  93 ;  bin  InflucDOO  In  Eur- 
lanil  In  1H63,  I.  93;  preiwut4>d  W.  with 
seal  rluK.  !■  il*:  study  of  an  Amcrlcaa 
crowd  ut  VVa/4bin(rton,  i.  319;  on  the  ig- 
norance of  luouarcbM  reffiudlug  tbelr 
own  doiiialun,  I.  730;  OD  tlte  diuiKera  to 
a Qwtlcin,  arlHlng  from  platoontoy,  L  M4 ; 
bid  life  at  ComeU  Unlvemlty,  1.  8t8,  S39, 
9M,  SOS;  BendB  ta  England  tor  ariUDim, 
t.  4M;  memorial  seat  Ht  Cortxtl.  1.  409; 
gift  of  hU  servleeB.  of  his  library,  J.  419; 
nttuck  on,  from  a  «eotarian  eoUego,  I. 
433 

Smith,  Joseph,  and  th<p  llndlnir  of  "the 
goIdi'D  plattid"  or  tbe  "Book  of  Hor- 
mon,"  II.  479 

Smith.  Klrby,  Lieutenant,  i.  01 

Socrate*  an  a,  Maint  in  the  Kremlin.  11.  70 

Sodus  Canal  Btll,  w.>  nix>rcL  agalaet.  In 
the  New  York  Hotkat«,  1.  141 

Boategno,  Aifieri,  TiIa  nrbool  for  imlitlcal 
and  aodal  t«tudie)i.  tl.  439 

Spain,  netti  of  a  new  hiatory  of.  11.  CM 

Span iih> American  War,  ill  feeling  In»- 
twoen  tbe  United  Rtatea  and  (Termaziy, 
II.  144-140 :  attitude  of  tbo  German  nreisa, 
tl.  1«0, 170;  W.>  conferenc*"  with  Portor 
a»(l  Woodford  In  Parla,  II.  I6i ;  imrwr- 
tanc«<  of  delnytnir  the  war.  II.  ifii;  policy 
of  Prprtldi-m  Mi'Kloley.  11.  Ifll ;  dt<»itrMc- 
ttoD  of  the  JfaifM',  11.  164;  view  of  Em- 
peror WtlllftUi  roiiccrnlng  It,  IL  164,  MO: 
W.'ft  relatlouH  with  the  f^^paaisb  amhaa- 
aador  ut  U^rHii,  ii  les,  IM;  falmemi  of 
thu  (itTiiiiin  (iov«rani0nt.  11.  IM,  170 

Spelling.  Eogliah,  n  tuethod  of  t«n«hingr 
ut  .HyrfM'Une  Ai'H<!i>riiy,  t.  ■.» 

Spencer,  Herbert,  '  '  rU  Poncemlng 

i.iif  of  Mnrilliv'  i   417 

Spencer,   Philip,   -  ;    G<<nf*va  Col- 

Ince,  I,  17;  hiiUKiui.'  i>r,  tor  niutiuy,  on 
oonnt  of  Africa,  1.  IS :  rello  of,  at  GeoevR 
College,  I.  18 

Splnoca  etatue  at  Tbe  Hague.  unvelUng 

of,  1.  VK) 
Sprague,  H.  B.,  professor  at  ComeU.  1. 864 
Staal,  Baron  da,  prealdeut  of  the  Peace 

Conferenee,  IL  V» 
Stallo.  John  Bernhard,  Ainerlcau  lulnla- 

ter  at  Rotue.  1.  s«»,  11.  430 
Stanford,  Leiand,  Jr..  1.  S«9 
Stanford   Univeratty,  W.'a  lectures  at,  L 

aM.  it.  447;  character  ofitabnlldingB,  11. 

448 


Stanley's  "Life  of  Arnold,"  effect  nf,  ou 
W.'m  historical  teaching,  i,  3S6 ;  on  hla 
relltrloijs  vIi^wh.  II.  B«0 

State  Agricultural  College  of  New  York, 
fatliir^  of,  t.  3^0.  333 

Stead,  W.  T.,  at  tbe  Peace  ConrereDoe,  11. 
360 

Stengel,  Baron  von,  adelegate to  tbe  Peace 
Conference.  11.  369,  284 

Stevens.  Morse,  his  history  Of  the  French 
Uevolutton,  it.  490 

Stevenson.  Adlai  E.,  an  a  story-teller.  11. 
I2fi 

Story,  William  Wetmore,  his  meeting 
with  Judgo  Brady,  whom  he  rcHenihlea 
In  appeiiruoce.  I.  &lCi;  hv  receives  the 
iTOBJi  of  the  LeKl'iu  of  Hiiuor,  i.  639; 
W.'s  iM^(|uahit^'«nce  with,  li.  41&  430,  434 

Stowe,  Harriet  Bcecher.  W.'a  Tieit  to,  in 
Florida,  il.  3H7 

Straus,  Oscar  B.,  Aiuerlean  minister  at 
Coiistautiniipie.  W.'a  frleudstilp  with, 
11.  440 

Struvc,  Ruaeian  minister  nt  Wasblngton, 
U.  B,  43 

Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States,  crea- 
tion of.  utte^l  AM  a  \V(>npon  iiKuliiHt  the 
DemocTBllr  party  In  1«40,  i.  61 

Sumner,  Charfes,  hla  rrlcndshlp  with  W,, 
1.  -M-i;  effoot  of  his  speeches  agittnai 
slavery,  1.  485:  aeaaulted  by  Preaton 
Brookrt,  1.  486 :  hla  attacka  on  President 
Grant's  admlnlirtratlon.  I.  484.  iSi;  hla 
viewB  on  the  Baoto  Domingo  queatlou, 
1.  494,  4Ha.  490,  SOI-S06 ;  bis  break  with 
Ilaiiilltoa  Pisb,  I.  485;  hia  lack  of  buioor, 
il.383 

Sumner.  George,  1.  87 

Suttner.  Baroness  von,  ber  writings,  11. 
3C0.  SOT 

Sweden.  W.'a  visit  to,  in  1893, 11.  4fiO;  the 
Ii<|Uiir  pnit)lfn),  11.  4SI 

Switxerlsnd.  W.'h  vlnlt  In,  1887.  il.  433 

Sybel,  Heinrich  von.  his  opinion  of  Lao- 
frey'a  "  Hlstolr©  de  Napowon,"  1.  6«8 

Syracuse,  stxe  <>f.  in  IHCIM.  1.8,  11.375;  ac- 
tivity In  iMilltkttil  alfairs,  1.  16,  47,  67; 
ViKiwn  nn  th«>  "  Cpiitml  City,"  i.  57 

Syracuse  Academy,  W.  ti  pupil  at,  L  8; 
teachers,  1.  (f,  10;  method  of  toiachltig 
spoiling,  1.  9:  W.'a  i<tudieB,  L  9,  M;  de- 
cline of  arhool.  1.  li: 

Talmage,  Thomas  De  Witt,  refereneo  to, 
hy  the  Einpresc  of  Bux«ia.  II.  9 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke.  Chief  Justice,  and 
Ihi"  I)ri'<l  Hiott  decision.  1.  77.  79 

Tappao,  Henry  Philip,  president  of  Mich- 
igan Unlveraity.  bi»  ad%iee  on  extem- 
poraneous speaking,  1.  3i3i ;  hl>«  xMidy  of 
Qerman  nnlrersity  ayntems  and  bis  ef- 
forta  to  Itenellt  American  inalltiitliinB, 
1.  373, 37fl,  2TO;  hU  infliieiu'e  ov<>r  foi-ulty 
and  sliidi'iiiH,  I.  37C;  hla  uddrcMM  to  stu- 
dents (in  tilt"  «t»'ftllng  of  the  college  hell, 
I.  377 :  Htiiry  ctaK-cruing  Mrs.  Tappan,  1. 
379;  opposition  of  xmall  oollegee  and 
tuembers  of  tbe  Icglrdature.  1.  279;  hia 
pnipheOT,  L  379;  the  "  Winchell  War,"  L 
-itfO,  439;  ma  deoth  uhroa<l,  i.  381 

Tariff  difficulties  l)etweeu  the  tTnlted 
8t:itti  un<l  iicrmauv,  11.  184,  144-14D,  1AM 

Tariff  discussed  bv  Bismarck  and  William 
D.  Ki'lly.  I.  Ml-MS 

Tariff  for  protection,  W.'a  views  on,  I.  370, 
371.  379.  !W0 

Taylor.  Bayard,  hia  leototea  at  ComeU 
lTntver<tltr.  1.  317,  868,  8».  IG6;  DIa. 
uiurfk'H  tiH-lIng  toward,  I.  UO;  minister 
to  Oerinany.  1. 594:  birthday  celebration 
at  houao  of  Jauies  T,  Fields,  U.  38t 
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Wtlte,  Chief  Juttlce,  I.  510 

Walter,  Jahn,  of  the  London  *"nme*," 

W.'»  iioqiiiilnt«n<i-  with,  U.  Wl 
Wkrd'i  Island,  ctR>r1»  of  Catholic  prle«t« 

to  Htcure  iKiftneasioD  of,  i.  Ill 
"Wmwwaw,   ArchbiBfaop  of,  W.'A  oooren*- 

tlon  wltb.  n.  H 
Wanbipt  with  beaks.  11.  Hi 
Waahburn,  Emory,  Governor  of  Mm«*- 

cbuNPttM,  W,'fi  vlBlt  with,  i.  Ii4 
^Vaahil]e;ton,   D.  C,  W.'»  first  vtalt  to,  1. 

T&-7<J;  QlH  vinlt  tn  1804  and  bUmectlnir 

with  rrtiHid^ut  Liaculn,  1.  VU :  hla  Tlait 

In  i»i\  11.  lis 
AVaylaad,  Francia,  hlii  influence  on  W.'a 

deoUioo  to  t^i»i"h  lo  a  Western  ooUego, 

1. -iST 
Wcfaiter,  DaDtel,  8p«ecbe8  on  the  Fugitive 

Slave  Ljtw,  I.  ca 
Waed,  ThurJow,  bda  ri'mlntiireiiceA  of  the 

New  York  AwH<'nililr,  1. 60;  bi^  HU|ci?i'«t(>tt  • 

W.'s  trip  to  Euroiw  lin  ISM,  I.  «i;  m«  dJ»- 

liko  of  cKil-«ervic«  rufurm  Mead,  I.  IM, 

11.  4(» 
Wellinetoji,  Duke  of,  atory  i>OBoemlng,  L 

^Vetla  Cathedral,  W.'a  ^IMt  to,  U.  SM 
^Velaerahelmb,    Count,   delegate    to    the 

Peace  t'ourerpnre,  U.  Mu,  »n 
V^cracr,  Anton  Alexander  von,  bis  palut- 

Inff  cpf  WlUlam  1, 1.  661 
^Veatbury,  Lord,  story  cuoc^imlnff,  11.  393 
V/hately,  Archbiihop,  cttorlea  ooneemluK, 

II.  4oe 
Wheeler,  William   A.,  rre«l(l^nt  of  the 
Conetltutlonnl  <:oiu'onilun,    I.  134;    ou 
cuaiailtt«e  whioli  luvostt^ated  Cornell 
Unlvornity,  I.  S'-IJ 
MVblca  called  "  cooni,"  I.  ti 
^Vhipple,  Edwin  P.,  Vi'.'n  remembmnoofl 
of,  iL  381 

White,  (motherl.  wreno  eareer,  I. 

S;  education  at  Cortlnnd  Academy.  1.  6, 
99t4;  etiurclt  relatione,  11.  fiia.  Mi :  on  the 
adinJBsioD  of  women  to  Cornell  Ualver- 
alty.  I.  397 
White,  Andrew  Dlckaon 
Aim  uF  Ula  teaebloK,  I.  83,  87, 389.  3M,  M3, 

968 
Ambwaador  to  Qenunny,  1897-1908. 
nomlniiilou,  I.  Ml,  11.  isi;  oHeotion  of 
McntJU-y  and  tnUltary  attaebi^,  )i.  131, 
133 ;  dliwiiHslou  of  queoUuna  between 
tbe  UnltiHl  Btatea  and  UeriniuiT,  11. 
134 ;  ttrtit  luiennew  with  William  !l.  U. 
136,  ISO:  presentation  to  the  Emiin^Aa. 
II.  137  ;  vlaltii  to  Hiih«'n1i»hn  and  Von 
Blilow,  11.  13H-UU  dinieultlea  la  Sad- 
Idk  a  Huitable  bou^e,  iL  I41-U9,  183; 
Q«nii«n  feeting  uofrleaitly  to  tb«v 
United  BtotM,  tL  I«4-14» .  Haitian  tbe- 
ory  of  the  Monroe  Doctnue,  IL  IGO; 
the  Bamoan  qanatlou.  it  181:  Att«D' 
d»uo«  at  Parllwuent,  11. 163:  the  Clit- 
qneitloD,  II.  197 :  American  In- 


inanlea,  U.  U8;  American 
nM(ttdaCI««,u.  108 ;  the  meat  queatlon. 
11. 159;  the  fruit  qncatlon.U.  IDO;  Hpan- 
lab  American  War,  II.  180;  conference 
tu  fnrU  with  Porter  and  Woodford,  11. 
161 :  relattona  with  Bpaninli  ambaaaa* 
dor.U.  liT6;  preaeota  lotln  from  Prcal- 
deut  McKluley  toBaxou  KiuKitt  Imm- 
den,  ti.  109 ;  conduct  of  GermAny  dor- 
lof  Bpaniab-Auierlean  War.  if.  188, 
ITO;  addreaa  at  Anierioan  celebration 
In  Lelpalo,  It,  189 ;  protootlon  of  Amer- 
ioaa  eitlzena,  II.  170;  duty  t^tward 
American  atudeota,  11.  I7'd;  relation* 
with  Momnuien.  It.  1T7;  reception  of 
PrealdenC  and  ICrs.  Ilarrtaon.  11.  181 ; 


blecntenarr  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sclennea,  u.  idS;  vialt  from  the  Ger- 
man-Amorican  "Krleifervereln."  U. 
188:  rvvolution  in  China,  and  the 
American  policy,  11.  1H8;  Walt  to  Amer- 
ica, II.  191;  anulveraarvuf  the  Fruaaian 
Ktnxdrnn,  ii.  193 ;  dcMttli  uf  the  EmprcM 
Frederick,  li.  IM ;  aflaaaalnatlon  of 
Prealdent  MoKinley,  U.  197 ;  relations 
with  the  Cbluef>e  mlulHter  at  Berlin, 
U.  IM;  Prealdent  KouAevelt'e  oiceaa^e 
to  the  Emperor.  11.  303  ;  datles  reirard- 
iDfr  Bt,  Louia  Expoaltion.  IL  3M;  vaea- 
tloD  tn  Italy,  It.  206;  presented  to  the 
Crowu  Prlnce«8  of  8axony,  11.  UM; 
dearh  of  KImk  of  Saxony.  11.  306;  visits 
to  Oxford  and  tit.  AndnwK,  11.  308, 
309;  ectebratlon  of  birthday,  11.  310, 
314r-'a7;  farewellB.  11.  311,  313:  letters 
from  Prealdent  KooHevelt  and  othera, 
il.  311-217:  slay  in  Italy,  11.  313 

Aiubttlon  of  hifl  life,  1.  6.  334 

Anceatoru,  l.  i,  fi 

Architecture,  first  interest  in,  1  16; 
toura  lu  Fmni-e,  i.  30,  AM,  II.  43S :  ad- 
dreaa at  Yale,  i.  127 ;  evolution  of  the 
"  Cornell  ldci»,"  i.  387-393 ;  bla  gift  to 
Cornell  ITniveralty.  1.  376;  vlalta  to 
TarloiiA  cathedmlB,  11.  393.  440,  460,  481, 
4«e 

Atti»rli<s  lit  Pt.  Peterabnrg,  1864-18B5,  In- 
vU«d  by  MlnlKtcr  Seymour,  I.  M,  447: 
dutle«i,  L  449:  Ntudy  of  the  life  and 
WTltlDITK  of  Jclf*;r«OD,  I.  38.  70;  atnily  of 
Kuaaiau  hlstor)',  t.  449.  484;  meiiioriiM 
of  Mlciiolaa  I  and  AU-xatKler  II.  1.  4fil- 
4A8;  received  by  Count  NesnolnMlc,  L 
4A3;  exTH-rleneea  with  American  real' 
denta,  1.  454-4<M:  vlaVt  to  the>  Kaxaa 
cathcKlnil,  1.  400:  aapeeta  of  Rnaalan 
life,  1.  464,  4«0 :  vlAlt  to  Moaeow,  1.  487 ; 
llluetration  of  KuHalun  (iffleialiHm,  1. 
468.  479;  overland  Journev,  from  Bt. 
Petersburg  to  Parla,  1.  473H177;  tlte 
bearer  of  deapatobea  to  Paris  minister, 
L  473,  477 :  tour  in  Bwttierlaiid  and  ex- 
norience  nt  the  hospice  of  the  Great 
Bt.  Bernard,  I.  481 

Berlin  Htudent  djiya,  18&S-96.  leotorea 
on  hlatory.  atudy  of  the  beat  drama*. 
att«ti(biur4>  Ml  the  Berlin  Opera  and 
the  "Lleblg  Cliiaaical  Conoerta,"  I.  89, 
40 ;  Journey  to  Auatria  and  Italy.  1.  40, 
41 

Birth  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,1.  4,  46 ;  bapUsm, 
11.  613 

Boyhood,  1833-1880,  recollections  of 
borne,  1.  4.  6,  it  513,  614;  attendance 
at  primarr  aohool.  1.7;  bis  love  for  his 
grandiuotncr,  ii.  S19:  reaj>eet  for  nten 
of  thought.  I.  7 ;  phyaical  recreAtiuu, 
L  8,  II ;  family  moves  to  Hyracuae,  L 
8, 11.  6)7 ;  llrat  Intoreat  In  Indiana,  i.  8; 
eutraucc  to  Byraouse  Academy,  1.  8; 
foiidneas  for  geometry,  L  10;  con- 
atructa  electrical  macbftH!,  1.  lu :  atudy 
of  miiatc,  1.  II ;  intcreat  In  maohlneiy, 
1.  13;  ut  a  "elaaaical  aohool,"  I.  13; 
discovery  of  Seoll'e  novela,  1,  14;  In- 
fluence of  dt;bBting  club,  i.  14 :  of  "  The 
Gallery  of  Britlah  Arttata,"  1.  U:  Ui- 
teriiHt  In  arehite<'ture  arooaed,  1.  IS; 
Intereat  in  hlatorioal  atudlefl,  1. 18;  in- 
fluence of  lectarea,  oonventiona,  and 
public  ueetliin,  i.  16;  nrejiaralion 
for  oollege,  Lri:  life  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege.  1. 17 :  left  college  without  fatber'a 
eonaent.  I.  3S ;  life  at  Moravia,  1.  34 

Bnalneaa  Interesta  about  laOT,  1.  388 

GeDtennlAl  Expoaltlon  of  1870.  a  mombar 
of  Uie  educational  Jnry,  L  508-8U 
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Cornell  tdea,  iaso-l86ft,  erolution  of.  I. 
381-W3;  Uobiut  CoUeKe.  reading  of 
Haber  and  Newman'*  book  on  Enfrtlah 
uuivenlUcM.  i.  387 ;  began  to  rireom  of 
the  ideal  unlverrtly,  1. 288:  Influence  of 
Yalo  College,  L  389 ;  of  Bnated'a  "  Five 
Yea™  In  aw  Enfcllah  Uolverslty." 
1.390;  opinion  of  oheniioal  tnvestiga- 
tlonB,  1.  39«):  Influence  of  EnKlUli  col- 
lege life  and  tl>o  Fn_Mioh  iinivorcity-loc- 
tare  sy  ateui,  1. 390. 391 :  Ideal  realized  at 
Berlin,  I.  aoi ;  puitly  reftll/wl  ti>  Mich- 
igan, i.  393;  pluDH  for  fiuulty,  Klt«,  and 
endowment,  t.  ^rJi;  sj-mpnttiy  of  (;.  W. 
Curtis,  L  3»3;  failure  to  JntoivstUerrIt 
RmiMi,  1.  393;  project  first  nreeentenl 
to  Esra  C^nicll  and  Mn  offer,  i.  298; 
the  name  of  tbe  imlvcrtity  propoaiMl 
by  W.,  L  3W 
Comeil  Unlvorelty 
Admlnlatratlve  dutlea,  L  Hi,  437,  431, 

443 
Attacks  on,  liy  Hnmller  colleges,  for 

Irrt^llKion,  i.  in-A-X 
Bells,  dff  "f.  I.  3*>,  il.  464 
Ctiarter,  nlTorta  for,  In  tbe  leglalaturc. 

1.  300-306,  301 ;  UBO  of  tbe  word  "  per- 

aon,"  L  S98 
Coedneatlon,  allnnlon  to,  In  opening 

addreae,  i.  99a;  report  on.  to  trua- 

teei«  \  401 
DeirreeA,  opltLlon  on,  1.  astf,  390 
Deprived  of  faiullf,  which  lived  at 

Syracuse,  1. 4;i3 
DiAclpline  of  ntudontM.  i.  348-851 
Evolution  of  tlie  CoroeU  Idea,  1.  287- 

393 ;  hlH  ISf e'e  limbition,  t.  6, 334 ;  neiod 

of  a  utilvnrhHy,  presented  to  Bsra 

Cornell.  1.  398 
Fluauclul  difflcultlea,  1868-1874,  1. 419- 

431 
Gateway,  erection  of,  i.  442 
Hiatarieal  leetoiea  by  W.,  I.  381 ;  ef- 
forts to  eatabliah  a  prnfosnorsMp  of 

American  history,  i.  ASi 
Leoture-Toom  work,  his  love  for.l.  433, 

4.13 
Memorialn,  i.  «y7-409 
Name  ol  university  auggeated  by  W., 

1.299 
OuenlDK  day,  hla  speech,  1.  316. 3U-944 
Plan  of  organisation,  i.  148,  306,  330- 

S'l.  ii&,  iM 
Prcachrrship,  scloctiona  for  the,  1. 408- 

4or>,  11.  fi64 
Prealdency.  I.  iW7,  334 
Beaignatiou  as  president,  1.  439;  trip 

to  Enrope,  1.  441;    continued  reiut- 

tions  witn  university,  i.  443 
Bcbolarshlps  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, 1.  3'J]-33r>,  410 
Trip  til  Kuroue  in  laiu,  L  160,309. 3tT,  338 
Trustee    and    roeaibor   of   executive 

conuuittt^e,  1.  440 
YAcatlims,  good  effect  of,  on  health,  i. 

434-438 
Degreea  from  Oxford  and  Bt.  Andrews, 

11.308,210 
Education  iit  primary  school,  1.  7 ;  Syra- 
cuse Arariemy ,  i. « ;  "  I'la-Hslcal  school," 
1.  12;  Geneva  College,  i.  17;  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1.  3i>;  lu  Paris,  1.  34;  nt  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  1.  39;  trip  to  Italy.  1.  40 
Electoral  Collifre  of  1M72,  a  member  of, 

and  use  of  soul  ring,  1. 174 
Eaaayf,  lecturi-«,  uddreasos.  etc. :  "The 
Greater  Dixtlnctlons  in  Statesman- 
Bblp,"  Yale  essay,  1.  33;  "The  Diplo- 
matic History  or"MeKleru  Times,"  Yale 
essay,  i.  33;  "  MiMtern  Oraclt>B,"'  Com- 
raenceiuent  Day  speech  at  Yale,  I.  70; 


"  ClTtUiatlon  In  Kasata,"  his  first  pub- 
lic lecture,  i.  80.  83,  11.  488;  "Btate*- 
manshlp  of  Richelieu  "  appeared  in  ttie 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  1.  84,  IL  488;  "A 
Word  from  the  Northwest"  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Ruasell'B  letters  in  the  Londoo 
"  Times,"  1.  94,  99.  U.  489 ;  "  Tbt  Onat- 
est  Foe  of  KeuubllcB,"  Yale  oon»- 
mencement  addrefls,  1.  137,  IL  4S9: 
"C-athedrnl  Bnlldera  and  Medlseval 
Boulptore,"  address  at  Yale,  L  137. 11. 
488;  "The  New  0«rmany,"  address 
before  tbe  Geographical  Socletv,  L 
198,  a.  JMM ;  "  The  Message  of  tbe  Nine- 
teenth Century  to  the  Twentieth."  ad- 
dre.MH  nt  Yale.  i.  lOO.  11.494;  "Contii- 
butlons  of  Germany  to  Amerioaa 
ClvUlKatlou."  1.  330.  11.  490;  "Causes 
of  tbe  French  Bevolutlon,"  lectures 
at  Stanford  Unlvereltv,  f.  336, 11.  490; 
"  Paper  Money  luflation  in  France," 

I.  113-117,  238,  II.  4«);  "The  Tme  Cou- 
duot  of  Htudent  Lite,"  address  at  Cor- 
nell University.  1.  344 ;  "  German  In- 
■tructUm  in  Ooui-ral  History,"  pnb- 
IlBbcd  In  the  *'  New  En»flander,"  1.  356, 
It.  488;  "A  Patriotic  luvestment,*" 
address  at  Yale.  11.  314,  B03;  "Tbe 
Diplon>atlc  Bervlc*  of  tho  United 
Slates,"  "  Democracy  and  Educ*' 
tlon,"  "  Evolution  f«.  Revolution  In 
I'olitloa,"  "The  Problem  of  Hl^ 
Crinw?  in  the  United  Statei*."  11.  4«0, 
603-605 ;  "  Jefferson  and  Slavery  "  ptib- 
Usbed  in  the  "  Atlantic  Montbly,^'  11. 
488 ;  "  Do  the  BpolU  Belong  to  the  Vic- 
tor 1"  published  in  "North  AmertcaA 
Kevtcw."  11.  403;  "Evolution  of  Hu- 
manity in  Criminal  I>aw,"  11.  495-497 ; 
evolution  of  "  The  lllriiorvof  the  War- 
fare of  Bclenco  with  Theology,"  1.  436. 

II.  394,  437,  456,  494,  49C,  SOO 
Pree-trnde  ideas.  1.  370,  371,  379,  880 
Oovemorsliip  of  New  York,  proposed 

nomination  for,  1.  301 

Hague  Peace  Conference,  1899.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  delegation,  IL 
351,  363;  diary  of  the  conference,  tl. 
363-354 :  "  nouse  in  the  Wood."  11,  33«: 
queer  letters  and  crankloh  iir..tio«r.iB 
received,  ti.  261.  373,  285;  t"  n 

of  the  confen'nce,  li,  36S;  i  j 

from  the  8tat«   Departn*- 
9M,  371 ;  presentation  To  I !  r 

Holland,  li.  307.331 ;  ATn>-i  i 
Hon  lays  wreath  of  !-"i'  r 

n]Hjn  tomb  of  Grotii: 
330,  326,  327,329,330;  !• 
Count  Miluster  regnnl...- 
of  the  German  Emperor  i' 
trsitlon,  II.  301-300,  30fl;    H-  .i 

Berlin  with  lett«r  to  Von    ;  d. 

aoo-314,  316-:il«;  speiH'h  on  im  hm  i  u- 
nlly  of  private  property  uu  i;,.  ii^h 
senn,  11.  328;  signing  of  tbt-  iuji>cii- 
tioDs.  11.  343.  34fl :  seal  used.  ii.  345;  re- 
port to  the  State  Department,  U.  346- 
347 

Hisioricftl  studies,  Influence  nf  Scott 
and  ttti^t  ivi>]ir(>tionsion  of  principles 
underlying  hl.otorr.  1.  16,  16;  rcadliur 
of  D'Auhigtif-'s  "  HlMory  «»f  the  Ref- 
ormatioQ"  led  to  study  and  teacbluf^ 
of  modern  bi>«tory,  1.  34 ;  stiidlea  at 
Yale,  i.  so.  11.  486;  Paris  student  days, 
1.  34;  studies  while  in  St.  Petersburg 
with  Minister  Seymour,  1.  38 :  at  Unl- 
verslty  of  Berlin,  i.  39;  in  Italy,  1.  41; 
while  professitr  at  University  of  Mich- 
igan, i.  42 ;  eff(H3t  of  Stanley's  "  Life  of 
Arnold,"  i.  360 
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Blatoiiral  teaching,  aim  of,  1.  S3,fl7,  9ft5, 
IM,  262;  nbortcoiiUoK!)  >a  Aiuericau 
imlvpn>ltl6«  iniasT,  1.  2.'>&:  metliodsat 
Mlotoiean  Uuiveidlty.  1.257-36*;  kuow- 
ledge  of  Kfo^npliy  ob  a  bju^ln  for  bl8- 
luiica]  ntudf,  1,  isu;  ubq  uf  un  inter- 
leaved ayllatiufl  In  the  Icottire-room, 
L  'l&'i;  UM)  of  "original  materiul,"  t. 
ses 

IdculH  of  eblldJiocd  and  early  manhood, 
i.  251-303 

I/eotore,  flnt  public ,  1.  80 

liectiii«-«our8««,  purpose  of,  1.  SO,  BS.  M, 

87, 2AS,  290,  asa,  308 

library,  be^lnnlug  of,  i.  2^;  fatiier'a 
offler  of  the  "l»e«t  private  iJbrary  in 
the  tToited  States,"  1. 2S;  oac  of  "  orig- 
inal material "  at  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1.  aw ;  gift  of  books  to  Comnll 
Uuivermty,  1.  3TB,  440;  bi^  historical 
librnry,  1.  aai;  K^lft  of  biRtorioal  and 
Keneral  library  to  Cornell,  i.  440 

Literature,  early  view  of,  11.  488,  489 

Llteratiir<M'ourHeH  at  some  uniTeraitleB, 
crltielHiu  of.  I.  au.  i86 

Hlniater  to  Oi-riuany,  18T»-lBfll,  I.  ISA, 
484,  638;  vlRlt  in  I»udnn,  1.  6S0;  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Ix>rd  Mayor,  i.  631;  ar- 
rival in  Dt-rliii,  1.  6S3;  r&wptiou  by 
royalty  uud  the  dtplomaclc  oor]>8,  L 
63S]  dutlea  nn  minister.).  f>34-64€;  aa- 
BOiMationB  with  the  dlploinatii;  corpA, 
i.  547-r>'*:  with  membpra  of  university 
faimitiee,  i.  S6T-660;  with  men  of  let- 
ters, I.  MO,  M7,  M9;  With  artiRtfl,  1. 
661-M3;  ezoiirstona  toblHtorical  jitaees, 
1.  OM;  to  Oberammeriran.  I.  Ji64  ;  to 
Franc*,  t.  Rfia-scii ;  to  Italy,  1.  5aM-670 ; 
nei-iirptl  AriJcrUvtn  exhlttit  for  the  In- 
teriiiitliiuiil  Fi>«bi-rirA  KrUlliitlriu  at 
BorUu,  1. 971 ;  farwwpll  lilnner  to,  1. 673; 
reocliectiona  of  Blmnurck,  1.  G74-601; 
the  ■•  Affaire  Kelly,"  l.  B8i-«8e;  inter- 
view with  Bncber  concerninic  Uerman 
interference  In  South  America,  1.  696- 

Mlnifltor  to  Russia,  I893-IB94,  appolnt- 
toeut,  i.  •23r\  1i.  a;  ^isltfl  In  T^tudon, 
Parift,  and  Uerlln  en  route  to  St.  Peters- 
burg,  11.  3-6:  reofivert  by  theEmiuTiir, 
il.  7;  by  thu  Euipre«»M,  li.  O;  pre«euia- 
tlon  to  NirhnJuN  II,  il.  a;  tn  the  prund 
duite^  iiiHl  diu-be<iH{-.4,  ii.  ii;  moinbera 
of  the  diplomatic  rorj"*,  11.  12,  22-25; 
the  Bchring  Sea  question,  11.  13-21 ; 
American  reprpkiiiiitatlv^B  at  8t. 
PeicrsburE not  (irupi'iiy  omvUleil  for, 
11. 1&-21.  60;  relatloiiH  with  fiijr  Uoi*ert 
Morler,  tl.  22;  JntercourBO  with  l£us- 
Rlan  HtatesmoD,  iL  2S-40;  uirh  "all 
condilioDS  of  men,"  it.  41-54;  illplo- 
mattc  queHtioDA  between  UnitM  stutea 
and  Riii*8l;i,  ii.  51-64;  I.>(raellte  cnsea, 
IL  61 ;  Buebauaii  treaty  fouBrt  worth- 
less, il.  62;  watcbfulneHB  tltirin^'  eliul- 
em  epldemlo,  ii.  f»3;  rec^ilU-i  tioiiH  of 
Pol»eelono8tzelf.  H.  .^.^71;  vl«Jt  with 
Tolstoi,  li.  73-100:  offldal  life  in  8t. 
PettTsbdrt;,  11.  lOl-lKJ;  enuRorhliip  of 
newHttaiRTwaiul  books,  il.  Kij ;  tRiTiolei) 
with  RuMnD-AiiM'ricanB,  11.  103;  let- 
ters from  crnnltA  eoncernJng  Chicago 
Exiioslrlon.  11.  im  ;  eotertatmneutA  at 
the  Winter  I'alacoand  court  baUn,  ii. 
109,  110;  court  eivlaodcH,  11.  ill;  wed- 
ding of  tlie  Grand  Diirhess  Xenia,  iL 
113 ;  f  unenil  of  the  DiiehcBs  Catherine, 
li.  114:  Hiurilc  In  RivuBla,  11.  lU;  thea- 
ters, ii.  115;  exoareioDA,  11.  lir>:  renlg- 
uatlnn,  II.  lie 

Miulc,  tlrst  leesona,  L  11;    at  Trinity 


Church,  II.  376;  at  "Llobig  Claiuiical 
Concert*,"  1.  40;  bin  enjoyment  of 
FrleKc,  1.  3T3;  of  luuitlo  at  Berlin,  li. 
22a.  240.  640 
FariB  Exposition  of  187fl,  honorary  com- 
mlHslouer  to,  1.  isi,  4:5s,  tTB,  511 :  report 
on  conrflcN  of  study  (11  jtolitleal  and 
ecoDoiaic  Aclence  in  EuropeuD  uiikvor- 
■Itiee,  1.  97S.  ii.  493 ;  a  tuetuber  of  the 
Jury  on  awards,  i.  612 ;  his  souvenir  of 
MelBHonier,  1.  Ala ;  tils  speech  on  Edi- 
s4iu'h  behalf,  i.  G14;  vit>it«  to  toHCitu- 
tions  of  learning,  1.623;  to  the  Reform 
Bebool  nt  Mettray,  1.  623;  a  member  ot 
the  Interuatlontu  copyright  coiiven- 
tloQ,  1.  524;  hla  speeoa  at  the  clortlng 
banquet,  I.  026 ;  reeelved  officers'  crotia 
of  the  Logiotr  of  Honor,  i.  625 
Parla  student  days,  1.34,  37,448;  iralUng 

tour  in  France,  I.  36 
Phyaleal  eduoation,  early  boyhood,  i.  8 ; 
at  Bymcuse  Aoademy,  i.  11 ;  boating 
at  Yale  College,  L  S3 
Political  life 
1832-18&7,  early  iH^tttlcal  life:  heart 
name  of  Martin  Van  Buren  in  Aobool 
catechUni,  i.  46;  rccoUeeclons  of 
Harri(«ou  and  Tyler  caiupalgn  of 
1H40,  I.  46-01 ;  thought  creutioQ  of 
But>-Treasury  a  "wicked  outrage," 
1.  63;  Tyler  appeared  the  "Incarna- 
tion of  cv11,''^l.  63;  renolleetlona  of 
Polk  and  Dallaa  eainpntKU  of  1844, 
1.63-65;  iuiprecsion  tnudoby  iecriuiea 
of  John  Parker  Half,  i.  6,^;  Taylor 
anil  Fillmore  eanipaigu  of  1B4S,  I.  60- 
60;  recollection*  of  RtnUi  eonven- 
tloDft.  l.  67  ;  lelt  hla  dither's  party,  i. 
09:  feeling  of  oliliom'nce  (Tor  Fill- 
more, i.  60';  Fugitive  M.ivo  Lmw  and 
the  Jerry  Rescue,  i.  6(l-A4 ;  one  of  the 
few  Yale  studentA  to  reraaln  antt- 
slavery,  I.  67;  essays  and  speeehea 
against  slavery,  at  Yule,  1. 6« :  doatita 
as  to  bis  position  on  slavery  quea- 
tiou,  L  B8.  69;  influence  of  J.imea 
Hadley,1.6fi;conimencement«iH'ech, 
"Modeni  Oniclcs,'"  t.  w,  Intiuence 
of  ThoTuae  Hart  Seymour,  L  70.  73; 
attach^  at  Bt.  Petersburg,  1854-ia.->5, 
1.  447-1*2;  rttudy  of  Jeffersoti.  L  38, 
70;  dlseiiwslou  witli  Ervlug  in  the 
LegatloD  at  f^r.  PetersUurj:,  i.  71: 
poUticul  studies  at  UtilverHltr  of 
Berlin,  1. 73;  return  to  Aujerica,!.  72; 
favored  John  C.  Frj^rtiont,  jmbliabed 
articles  (d  the  lntere.1l  of  anii^av- 
erj',  1.  73:  t-aj^t  his  tlrwt  vote  for 
Fremont  in  1856,  i.  73-75;  viaited 
WoAhington  In  1867,  i.  76;  reftued 
preRcntation  to  Prej*ldent  Pierce,  1. 
77 :  Influence  of  luichannu*f<  inaugu- 
ral address,  i.  77 ;  visit  t*i  Cungre.sfl, 
1.78;  lectures  on  Ruasia  and  the  serf 
Bvsteiii.  1.  HO-M 
1B5"7-18(H,  Civil  War  period:  aim  of  W« 
teacblDc  at  l'niv€>rslty  of  Michigan, 
L  83,  87 ;  his  lectures  ontslde  of  the 
university,  I.  84;  prcftiilliiir  olllcer  at 
diacuBsioiis  by  students.  Liu;;  inter- 
eat  in  nneeobcB  of  Carl  Scburz,  i.  w ; 
reads  flrat  account  of  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  1.  88;  volunteera  to  go  to  the 
war  but  U  rejeetcd.  i.  89;  aaelata  In 
ralHlug  ami  equtpoing  trooiM,  1.89; 
dear  irienris  tu  tiie  war,  I.  00,  91 ; 
military  drill  for  atudenta.  1.  01 ; 
brcnk<lown  In  he.altb  and  start  tor 
Europe,  1.  92;  changes  mlnd.retnma 
home,  anil  euiers  the  governorship 
eaoiitaigu  of  1863  aa  a  speaker,  i.  93 ; 
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visits  Europe  At  the  auxgestioa  of 
Tliurlow  Weed,  L  93:  flncU  bitter 
feellnic  uMtilnsi  the  United  8tate«,  i. 
n-M;  publinUcHi  reply  to  Dr.  Ras- 
fleH'H  "  Amorioitu  Diary  "  f  ti  the  Lon- 
don •■Tlintit*,"  J.  M,  W;  uiiHCiUmea 
In  Imtilin,  i.  98;  found  Frtntt-hmeo 
tndlfforciit,  I.  06;  at  Franklort-on- 
tlie-Main  met  ConAul-U^anraJ  Mur- 
phy, I.  !n ;  rontrtbtiU'il  In  paper 
called  "  L'Kuropc,"  i.  97;  Fourfh  of 
July  anntrersary  nt  ileld^llxirK.  i. 
98;  return  to  Atnerlca,  i.  W;  (<ii>eecb 
hi  the  New  York  tk'nute,  nu  the  war 
ttouDty  bill,  eouceruiof;  the  iaauo  of 
paper  looney  liiiriii^  Llic  French 
Bevolutlou.  1.  U3-11S 

18Si-lB67.  scuattirsbip  at  Albany :  elec- 
tion to  Hcuat^^^,  L  Wt;  equipment  for 
senatorial  dutlea,  i.  luo,  lul;  young- 
Mt  member  of  the  Betmtc,  1.  lOl; 
eoUeacues,  I.  lOi-lo'^ :  appoiutmeut 
to  varlouH  committor- 8.  L  105 ;  uiaiden 
speet'h  «in  the  i|toveni(>r*»  ni«»<HaKe.  1. 
lOfl ;  ultitiidt*  t-iiwjinl  tht"'  luml-KTUut 
fund,  h  100,  2*J.%a:ia;  codllloation  of 
the  educ4ittoiinl  liiwn,  i.  I07;  State 
normai  school  bill,  1.  107 ;  work  00 
the  speclnl  coiiuiiittt'e  Investigating 
the  "  Health  Depart iiit'Ut"  in  New 
York  City,  1.  u»-lll :  opposes  plan 
of  Catbolio  pdcets  for  acquiring 
Ward's  ImlaDU,  i.  ill;  Kr>eeoh  In  tbc 
Benate  on  the  btmuty  hill.  1.  1I-2-1I6 ; 
■abstltntis  deli^ifato  to  National  Con- 
Tontion  Lit  Bultliiioro,  L  llT:  visit  to 
Washington  nnd  meeting  with  Presi- 
diwl  lincoln.  i.  1"1;  1^65:  efforts  to 
Meore  the  rharter  fur  Cornell  Unl- 
Tantty.  1.  123;  deutli  at  Lincoln,  i. 
133;  delivers  oration  tu  the  tienate. 
i.  133,  124 :  n* nouioatloa  to  Benate, 
1.  I3fi:  isee:  n-ports  on  the  luvesti- 
Kation  of  the  Ifew  York  "  Health 
Department,"  i.  136;  coutnienoe- 
mest  address  at  Yale.  "The  Great- 
est Foe  of  RepubllcA,"  1. 137 :  election 
to  a  profeoftorablp  ut  Valt>  deellned, 
L  127;  tlie  trial  of  an  OncidiiCountj' 
Indjre  for  ♦'bonnty  Jdcnplnir,'*  i.  128; 
Pn^ftdtnt  Johnson'M  vl(«iT  to  the 
North  aud  his  reception  l>y  the  New 
York  Senate,  i.  13S-13-2 ;  IS67 :  blH 
apeeoh  seeondluK  the  nnuii/iation  of 
Boscoe  Conkling  for  Uuitod  Btates 
senator,  1.  U&-m :  efforts  for  the  bill 
to  Improve  the  proeerture  In  orlinl- 
nal  oasee,  I.  137-139 ;  relatione  with 
Judge  Polger,  I.  137,  1<0 ;  efforts  to 
defeat  the  Hodus  Canal  Bill,  1.  140- 
143;  Interevt  In  the  ConstUmiloDal 
Convention,  1.  I43-U0:  delcgiit«  to 
Btate  Convention,  political  apeecbes, 
i.  14« 

1808-1871,  General  Oront  and  Bnnto 
Douilngo:  visit  to  Auburn  to  bear 
Mr.  Seward,  L  150:  at  8tuto  Judloi- 
ary  Convention  of  tH7t)  nomliiii.ted 
Cosrlea  Andrews  as  Judge  nt  Court 
of  Appeals,  i.  ira;  secnred  Jtulgu 
Folgers  nomination,  l.  IM;  nieoting 
with  General  Grant,  1.  154 :  a  dele- 

Ste  to  Btate  Convention  of  1870.  L 
1:  ameinbcroftb<.«Hauto  Domingo 
Commlmlon,  1.  1S7, 159,  434.  483-507 
1873,  Greeley  eanipulgn:  public  recoiv 
tJon  of  Gretley  in  Now  York,  i.  Ift9: 
W.  l>epotnefl  iirpKldent  of  Btate  Con- 
ventlou  iu  liJTl,  i.  Kli-lC? ;  attacks 

anewspuperst,  bribing  cbarget*.  i, 
,  in;  a  subaCltiite  delegate  to  the 


Republican  National  Oonrentlon  In 

1873,  1.  171:  speeohes.  L  173:  Grant 
rePleoTtnl,  i.  172 ;  ini-eiing  with  6am- 
nel  J.  Tllden,  i.  171 ;  an  eleotor  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Kler>toral  College, 
1.  174:  visit  to  the  i^outb,  1.  176 
1871-1881,  Grant.  nay<-<,  and  Oatfleld: 
impressions  of  Pr"--i.l'  iit  Grant,  i- 
177;  and  nui  F'uro]»e, 

i.   iW);    thf  ['0.<ie  to 

make  W.  H(  >  -        ,  i.  191 ; 

eoniml»i«lonor  lu  ihc  i'Mn  i^xposi- 
tlon  iu  1878,  1.  181,  486,  Sll;  interest 
In  the  Huyes  ounipaigu  of  1878,  1. 
183-188;  minister  to  Gexiuany  In 
1879,  i.  188,  4S4,  S38;  address  ut  cele- 
bration of  Garfield's  funeral.  L  191 
1881-1884.  Arthur,  ^Cleveland,  and 
Blniue :  effortB  for  refono  in  tbecivU 
servie<',  i.  I£k4-1»7;  address  in  New 
York  In  "Tlie  New  Germany,"  1. 
196;  addresH  at  Yale  on  "The  Mes- 
sage of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to 
tbe  Twentieth,"  i,  300;  addreea  at 
the  finicrnl  of  Ednard  Laaker,  L  301 : 
dclegati-  to  tbe  National  Conven- 
tion of  1884,  1.  301-207;  supporte  Mr. 
Bhtlne,  i.  30n  ;  experfenoe  aa  presid- 
ing olHocr  of  u  ^yraoose  mass-meet- 
ing, t.  310 
1884-1891.  Hendricks,  Bbermnn,  Ban- 
croft, and  others :  visit  to  Wasblne- 
ton,  meetings  with  nubile  men,  I. 
313-331 ;  rft^iguniion  of  presidency  of 
tbe  university,  I.  233;  a  ]N)8ition  on 
tbe  Intert«Uite  RaUwarCommiadlon. 
offi*red  by  Prc.-'ident  Cleveland,  de- 
clined, i.  323 ;  trip  to  Europe.  I.  323 ; 
urged  U>  iiccept  nomination  to  Con- 
gress, but  declined,  i.  333;  member 
of  a  committee  on  civll-servlce  re- 
form, t-  '^4  ;  argument  before  PreM- 
dent  HarriMtii,  i.  335 
189I-190I,  M<>Kinley  and  Roosevelt: 
eandidacv  for  the  governorship  of 
New  York.  Interviews  with  Thotoas 
C  Flatt,  not  ibe  choice  of  the  oon- 
ventlon,  I.  229-3^5;  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, 1.  336,  II.  ;^116;  member  of  a 
oomnili«vion  to  Investigate  the  Vene- 
zuelan Ouliina  boundary  Use,  1.  337. 
ii.  llT-lsn;  part  in  the  Mckinley 
campaign  of  IW6,  i.  237:  addresses  in 
Western  iiiilversitlrH,  i.  239;  experi- 
ence in  the  Mlnue«)ta  legislature^  I. 
339-3il;  appointed  ambassador  to 
Germany.!  2il,  ti.  isi;  president  of 
the  Amerieau  ilelegntion  at  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  U.  3S0: 
urged  to  accept  oaadidaoy  for  the 
vlce-pre«ldenc>y  iu  1900. 1. 343 ;  but  B!ig- 
gtwted  the  name  of  Th*>  '  T"m»- 
velt,   i.   243:    sddrcsi*  .1  -n 

"  Tbe  True  Con<lucl  of  -  .  /' 

i.  344;  Vlolta   to   ^V      >  micr- 

viewBwltbPresii!'  ^,  i.^4«- 

344(;  with  Presldr  It.  i.  3i«7 

PoUtloB,  dislike  of,  i.  /.-.> 
"  Politic**  and  religion,  Mr.  White's,  are 

C^oriR'll  University,"  1.  201 
BeliglouH  devi^lopuient,  llrst  reeoUeo- 
tloue  of  publii''  wnrttblp,  U.  (15;  influ- 
ence of  Henry  Gregory.  U-  51'.  SI*: 
famlJy  inlluenceB,  il.  T,l.*\  revelations 
of  tbe  "  Ursuline  Manual."  il.  533 :  In- 
fluence  of  Bishop  DeLaneey,  11.  524; 
results  of  "Christian  evideuoee,"  ti. 
637 ;  Influence  of  New  England  Oon- 
greg.itlonallsm,  11.  529-641 :  of  hlator- 
ical  reading.  11.  833;  religious  vlewa 
broadened  by  experiences  in  Europe* 
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18S3-18M,  U.  542-560:  ioflaenco  of 
Georio'  Piirk  Flalier,  U.  »S7 ;  retuUnj;a 
lo  eccleslantloal  liietory,  IL  S5§;  Influ- 
ence of  Htuuley'B  "  Life  of  Aruolrt,"  IL 
500;  nf  [irewhers  iit  Cornell  I'lilvor- 
Bllf,  li.  a«4:  of  tLe  PositlvUt  Cnaveu- 
tiolG  at  Loudon.  11.  0A6:  ItnyreftitlOTi 
made  by  the  '•  Bible  for  LeamerH,"  11. 
tM:  rftHti^itjou  of  ao  evolution  in 
rcllKious  beLlefe,  li.  5C8-973 
Bauto  DoiulTiKo  Commlasloii,  Itrn,  m 
□iember  of. i.  157, 158, 159.  431.  483: ifoeo 
to  Waahlnptoii  for  lafttrnotlona,  1.  484; 
bean*  and  t-allifl  with  l4>niliug  meu,  1. 
494-M7:  ^ven  a  special  ciiartce  by 
Pre-iident  Oraut.  I.  487;  In  chareo  of 
the  ftolentlflc  cxuert;*,  J.  4S«;  confer- 
ence with  oburch  ftntUoiitles,  1.  493; 
oondutfU  expedition  aorou  tbeiuouu- 
tAlna,  L 499-600^  prmoiitcd  With  a  liBi*, 
i  495 ;  study  of  earthquakoH,  1. 490 ;  ex- 
perience with  ft  priest  at  VeKa.  1.  497 : 
vfith  ccKvkroaclieK,  t.  Am,  MX) ;  the  (M>in- 
mlHHlnn  ill  Jnninlrfi.  1.  MM:  Incident  on 
the  Pototuuf  wteamer,  i.  aot ;  report  of 
the  comniiaeion,  i.  f>06 
Seal  riitc,  line  of,  i.  I74. 11.  34s 
TLroat  tronUIen,  caune  nf,  i.  433 
Univrrsitv  of  MIc.bJKiHi.  eleetjiin  to  pro- 
f  esHor!<hln  of  bistory  and  EngUsh  Ut- 
erntiire.  1.  41,  81,  Kl,  2S7;  aim  of  liia 
teuchinK.  !■  B3,  8T,  3S«.  3»i,  -jea:  bfa 
methorlftof  toaohlnchlHtory.l.  M7-2C4; 
knowledKi'  of  geoeTapby  an  11  bnt^in  fur 
htatortrul  stTiiIy,  t  'JMl;  "pxtenipora- 
neoufl  tt^akliiik',*'  1.  'MO,  161;  use  of  lu- 
terleavc<l  ^tyllahup*  In  le(^tlIn^-r»oIIl,  1. 
^i;  naa  of  oriK^ual  lunterliil  lu  lec- 
ture-mom, f.  asai  piTsifled  nv«!r  wtu- 
deata'  dlHottBfllonn,  1.  3G4r  dlttlcultie« 
with  ntudentB,  1,  asGr-'ifla;  lertnres 
throuKhontMlehlijcnn  and  other  Htute<«, 
1. 368-371 ;  u  ymiiiK  Dnvtil.  preparett  by 
W.,  makCH  NfK-cch  In  Ann  Arbor,  on 
fwo  tnwle,  J.'i'Jl ;  reuiliiiBf^cncf^R  of  Dr. 
Tappuii  utid  iirofcHfors  1.  27a-2flO;  r«*- 
latlou**  Willi  Dr.  Tapjuiu,!.  a»I ;  plant* 
trt^s  on  the  eaiai>ua,  i.  2H2;  stadeiita* 
mlUtiiry  drill.  1.  91 ;  HtiidentA  in  the 
wnr,  1.  W,  iHU;  wyt-rH  bin  coQH«*ctioD 
With  the  university,  i.  2Ki 
Venezuelan  commlsploner.  IMS-ISW.  1. 
337,  IL  117-1301  duty,  to  study  and  re- 
port on  mnteriiil  brnnght  In,  U.  1£>; 
acquaintance  vrMb  IfudiiiK  iikmi  at 
Warthimfton,  11.  IW;  vMt  to  Monti- 
CL-llo  uiid  the  UulversUy  of  Virginia, 
U.  I'lH,  iw 
Yale  t'lilb'KP,  life  and  studloH  at,  i.  26; 
fuiilly  syat^m  of  InHtnidtlon.  i.  2G-29; 
Influence  of  ft'llow-fttiidcnts,  i.  ao; 
KTeatent  Interest  in  political  and  bl»- 
tortciil  liludios,  1.  30;  prize  eHsnys,  i. 
31-33;  vocwl  Ky»">i"*tl('t*.  I.  Sa;  int<<r- 
e4>t  Inbontliig.  i.  fi3;  Inrtimnreof  Yule 
on  the  "iomt'll  Ideu,"  f.  3Hi»;  nd- 
dri'HSffl  and  *<i>r'eehcfi  agaluFit  BlnveiT'. 
I.  6H,  TO;  1  lei-iuiji  to  prf)fe(<«or«hlp  lu 
erhool  of  .Vrt  (l«»cllne^l,  I.  n~,  'i^7,  II. 
Ii67:  resident  tcradnule  in  Hi^'id,  i.'iss; 
hopes  tor  historical  profosBorpblp,  I. 
25«;  repn'Hi'ntotlve  of,  at  the  Uodleian 
t*rt'cni'iiary  at  Oxford,  li.  208 
White,  Asa  (p-jmdi'otherl,  J.  as 
'White,  Gilbert,  of  Selborne,  W.'e  vlidt  to 

the  prav«^  nf,  li.  431 
White,  Hamilton  <uuolet,  I.  fil 
White,  Horace  (father),  early  rei>|MinBl- 
bUltlee,  I.  5;  great  ret*  11*0 1  for  men  of 
thouicbt,  1.  6;  chureh  relatione,  II.  &13, 
Ui ;  lo  clmr^a  of  bank  at  Syraouae,  L  8, 


il.  517;  BPtlvcpartln  entabllsliing parlAb 
aehool,  1. 17  ;  oppoi^Uiou  to  aod'h leavinif 
Geneva  Coliege,  1.  Xl ;  act-ouipanioB  son 
to  Yale,  I.  36;  entoiira>«c-*  blni  to  work 
for  prize*,  i.  34;  in  jMiIlth-H,  a  d<ivot«-d 
\Vbi^,  i.  46:  attitude  toward  abolltlou- 
lBt«,  1.  RA;  deatbof.  1.  86 

White,  Peregriae,  tradition  conoemintf, 
1.  4 

'White,  Sir  ^Villiam,  RrltUh  ambassador 
nt  ConntnutlDoplo.  11.  440 

Whitint,  J  udge,  and  the  invcBtigatlon  of 
tlio  New  York  "  Health  Department/' 
i.  loe-iii 

Whiten,  Jamea  Moirts,  Joamallst,  of  the 
Yalf  Hii->*s  of  IHM.  I.  354 

Wietrng,  John.  I.  IW 

Wilder.  Burt,  keturer  tit  Yale  UnJTerslty, 
i.  W3 

Wilhelmina,  Quceii  of  Holland,  her  rocei>- 
tiou  of  the  uieuibers  of  The  Qag^ao  Peao9 
Confereuee,  11.  207,  331 

Willard  Aaylum  for  the  Inaane,  oreatlOD 
of,  1,  3a2-3:J4 

William  I,  IiIm  jcolden  MreddiDK  fentlTltlea, 
1.  S33;  hl»  welcome  to  W.,  1.  633;  Vi'.'» 
Rtvpiiilntante  with,  I.  6T3,  078 

William  II,  oa  prince,  i.  S33v  IL  318,  319: 
W.'a  iirei«ei]t.jitloii  Ut,  na  attihaaaador  of 
the  United  HtatoH,  11.  i;).*;,  136, 234 ;  on  the 
"open-door"  policy  for  Chlun,  11.  im; 
hi  A  V  lew  of  the  destruction  of  the  Hain*, 
11. 164, 23B ;  hlH  dlHndri«>al  of  Blnninrck,  IL 
2a0j  his  upeecheH  to  younj;  recruits,  U. 
231;  the  "CaliKidii"  pamphlet,  It.  322; 
hl»  knowledge  wf  art  and  munlc.  U.  235: 
hia  lutercHt  hi  dniiiiatic  art,  IL  23&-338: 
in  ediK-atlon.  11.  '^j^;  Ui  eity  luiprove- 
nientA,  il-'i?*.!;  In  llU^mtiire,  II.  231;  hl« 
freedom  from  fad».  It.  333 ;  hla  gffta  OS 
a  atatcHinaii,  hla  devntJon  to  the  army 
and  navy.  IL  2:iS;  bin  rihility  In  tu'leotinfc 
men,  li.  334  :  his  relation  to  the  Icginla- 
tlve  bodies,  li.  'iM  ;  bt'*  devotion  Uy  work, 
1L!23S:  bli4  rlew  of  luteriiaiioual  qiiei*- 
tloui*.  11.  i^'-;  the  breadth  of  hia  views, 
U.  337;  bla  Inipuli^lveneAB,  11.  338;  hla 
ayinpathy  with  the  workiii;>:nien,  li.  330; 
tata  ability  aa  a  speaker.  11.  239  ;  hia  re- 
lijKlona  vtewa,  11.  39B ;  Itl.s  deallnK«  with 
Roman  Catholic:^,  IL  340;  hla  theory  of 
nionan'lij'.IL  lfni,243;  hla  feoUag  toward 
purliuitiontiiry  K'^verniiieut,  11.344;  hla 
nlle«<'d  vlolatlona  of  the  Gorman  Con- 
atilutkiu,  li.  344 ;  nttttude  toward  the 
United  Htatea  during  the  SpanlMh  Wur, 
ll.24.'>;  hlHdeaUuf,'fl  with  tlic  VeuezueluH 
qijeBtlnn,  li.  3i6  ;  IiIh  feeliuKK  lowanl  the 
lulled  Htate.<,  IL  'J48;  i«nniiuury  of  bis 
poaltlon  lu  eontetnporarj'  Iiiatory,  IL 
219;  hlf*  nttltude  toward  The  Ilafrue 
Peace  Conference,  11.  336,  3flfl,  393,  297, 
308 

Williams,  "Cerro  Gordo,"  story  oonoem- 
InfT,  L  31G 

Wllliama,  Eleaiar  (the  Dauphin  of 
Praiirel },  wruion  by,  11.  83.^,  Mfl 

Wilson,  William  Dexter,  pnifeasor  of 
Conivll   i;ulvers»tty,  1.  asi ;  re^strar,  L 

4341 

Wiscbniegradaky.at  the  Paria  Expoeltlon 

of  1K7H,  1.  5l;i;  IdH  upiuiou  of  govcru- 

mejit  nilUvHVH,  II.  .14 
Witte,  Sergei  Vulievltch,  hlaatreugth  and 

early  hietory,  his  offer  of  loan  of  gold  to 

the  l'iiiie«l  8tftH-«.  il.  »;;;  dlBiiiiaaiQ  from 

the  tluiuu-e  luluiatry,  ii.  'd6 
'Woeikoff,  of  St.  Peteinburjf  University, 

U.  ts 
Wolkenatein,    Auetrlau    ambaasador    at 

St  Petenbarn,  ii.  23 
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Wolkenctein.  CouBtew,  her  ulon,  11.  46 
Wolkonaky,  PrincMB,  her  salon,  U.  46 
WelkoDBky,  8«rce<  bw  ability  and  Tersa- 
tUlty,  hlB  ieotures  In  the  tnlted  States, 
1L46> 
Wood,  Fernando,  Mayor  of  New  York,  a 

"brilliant  desperado,"  1.  S9 
Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  delegate  to  Na- 
tional C!onyentlon  of  1860, 1.  86 ;  llenten- 
ant-govemor  of  New  York,  L  141 ;  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  in  1870,  L 
106;  president  at  the  Electoral  OoUege, 
1. 174 ;  at  the  openbig  of  ComeU  Univer- 
sity i.  315 
WooUey,  Theodore  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale,  1.  28,  29 ;  attitude  on  tbe  slaTerr 
question,  1.  67;  his  support  of  W.** 
▼lews,  L  426 ;  his  sermon  on  "  Bli^teoos 
Anger,"  11. 681 
Woofworth,  principal  of  Cortland  Acad- 
emy, i.  6 ;  on  coednoation,  L  8M 
Woronsoff-Daschkoff,  bis  honesty,  U.  4S 
Wraskoy,  OalUn,  and  tbe  Busslan  ^ison 
«yatem,  11.48 


WUrtemberg,  King  of,  his  public  spirit 

U.168 
Wttrsburg  Palace,  L  sn 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  W.'s  plan  for  a  study 
of  the  life  of,  11.  4M 

Yale  College,  faulty  system  of  Instmotlon 
at,  L  26-29 ;  first  rowliuc  challenge  sent 
to  HanraitL  1.  88;  dlflerenoe  between 
the  Yale  and  Harvard  spirit.  IL  487 ;  pro- 
slavery  tendency,  L  66 ;  In  disrepute  In 
the  South,  L  67;  W.'s  ideal  for,  1.  289; 

Pbte-tower  In  memory  of  W.  W.  Phelps, 
289;  religious  influences  at,  il.  629 
"  Yale  Literary  Magaxine,"  edited  by  W., 
L68.U.486 

Zom,  of  the  University  of  KSnlgsberg,  a 
delegate  to  the  Peaoe  Conference,  IL 
369,  »4 
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